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Chapter  XIX. 

BLANK. 

"TTTELL?"  asked  Thomas  a  couple  of  hours  later,  pausing 
▼  ▼       in  the  hall  of  his  own  house  as  Hendrik  issued  from 
the  door  of  the  dining-room  to  meet  him. 

"  You  may  congratulate  the  happiest  of  mortals,"  replied 
Lo8sell.     "  Cornelia  has  promised  to  be  mine." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Thomas.  "  Now  just  let  me  go  in  to  her  for  a 
moment,  and  then  we  can  drive  to  the  Club  together.  I  see  you 
have  kept  your  cab." 

"  Yes,  to  sit  in  and  wait,  in  case  she  had  refused  me,"  answered 
Hendrik  gaily. 

"  Two  hours  !  "  ejaculated  Thomas,  shaking  his  head.  "  Well, 
well,  true  love  was  always  reckless  and  regardless  of  expense." 
And  he  disappeared  behind  the  dining-room  door,  closing  it 
carefully  after  him. 

The  fair  Cornelia  was  standing  by  the  window,  looking  out 
into  the  dull  garden.  She  turned  round  slowly,  as  her  brother 
came  in.  There  was  a  glad  light  of  contentment  over  her  fore- 
head, but  it  died  away  at  sight  of  the  young  advocate,  just  as  the 
sunlight  slips  from  your  chamber- wall  before  a  falling  blind. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Thomas,  repeating  the  brief  greeting  he  had 
used  to  Hendrik. 

"  He  has  proposed  to  me,"  replied  Cornelia  dryly,  "  and  I  have 
accepted  him.    That  is  all" 
vol.  xov.       V  B 
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"All?"  said  Thomas  indignantly.  "Nonsense.  Ton  migHt 
give  me  a  word  of  thanks  for  having  managed  so  well  for  yxra 
what  young  ladies  usually  settle  for  themselves.9'  He  threw  a 
hundredweight  of  spite  on  the  word  "  young." 

"On  the  contrary,"  averred  Cornelia  with  no  less  acrimony, 
"  he  tells  me  that  he  has  been  wanting  to  ask  me  for  ever  so  long. 
He  says  inodesty  has  deterred  him ;  that's  rubbish.  Modesty 
only  deters  men  from  doing  what  they  don't  wish  to  do  but 
ought  to.  And  as  soon  as  you  want  him  to  do  it,  he  does  it. 
That  means  that  you've  been  keeping  him  back  hitherto.  And  I 
should  like  to  know  how,  Thomas,  and  why." 

"  I  ?  "  said  Thomas  innocently.  "  Come  that's  too  bad.  The 
patcher-up  of  lovers'  quarrel  always  gets  the  abuse  they  had 
destined  for  each  other.  My  dear  Corry,  I  regret  that  I  couldn't 
get  him  sooner.  Be  glad  that  I  got  him  so  soon.  You  must 
allow  that  twelve  hours  isn't  bad." 

"  If  you  have  got  him  so  soon,"  she  insisted,  "  you  could  have 
got  him  much  sooner.  You  have  been  keeping  him  off,  and  I 
repeat  I  should  like  to  know  why." 

He  shrugged  his*  shoulders  :  "Keeping  him  off!"  he  repeated 
with  scorn.  "I  had  trouble  enough  to  bring  him  up  to  the 
scratch.  Swallow  him,  and  digest  him  thankfully,  and  ask  no 
questions  as  to  how  he  was  caught  and  cooked.     Poor  fellow ! " 

"  Thomas  ! "  she  burst  out,  the  tears  of  rage  gathering  in  her 
eyes,  "I  don't  believe  you.  To  think  that  I  could  have  been 
married  perhaps  before  I  was  th-th-thirty !  " — her  feelings  over- 
came her. — "  Go  away  !  "  she  cried,  "  I  don't  want  ever  to  see 
you  again ! " 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Thomas  coolly.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  can 
still  be  childish.  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  for- 
gotten the  way  by  this  time.  *  Before  you  were  thirty ! '  What 
utter  folly,  Cornelia !  Lossell  hasn't  been  hesitating  as  long  as 
all  that." 

"  Tell  me  what  brought  him  round  ?  "  she  said  in  a  wheedling 
voice,  taking  her  hands  from  her  face. 

"Not  to-day,"  replied  Thomas,  who  did  not  quite  trust  the 
strength  of  nerve  of  his  sister's  conscience,  "I've  no  time.  He's 
waiting  for  me  in  the  hall.  I  dare  say  he  heard  you  yell  out 
you  were  past  thirty." 

And  with  this  parting  shot  he  retired.  It  was  too  bad  of 
Cornelia  to  get  such  an  idea  into  her  head.  She  would  take  a  very 
different  view  of  the  matter  in  a  day  or  two,  when  he  informed 
her  of  the  truth.    But,  in  the  meantime,  she  cut  up  rough. 

"  It's  all  right,"  he  said  to  Lossell,  who  was  anxiously  pacing 
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the  narrow  hall.  "Only  she  thinks  yon  don't  know  about  the 
money.  I  had  to  leave  her  that  little  illusion.  And  so  will  you 
have  to.    The  women  can't  do  without  a  semblance  of  love." 

"  What  a  lucky  ■  thing  it  is  that  they  are  content  with  the 
semblance,"  added  this  young  philosopher,  as  Hendrik  was 
waking  the  cabman.  "  Now  we  men  are  different,  we  either  want 
the  real  thing  or  no  pretence  at  all.  And  we  are  quite  satisfied 
to  do  without  the  semblance  when  the  real  thing  can't  be  got. 
How  awful  it  would  be  if  women  were  like  that !  " 

Hendrik  did  not  cry  out  against  the  charge  implied  in  these 
words.  Perhaps  he  did  not  hear  it.  He  occupied  himself  with 
poking  his  umbrella  into  the  cabman's  dingy  cape-protected  sides, 
till  the  old  fellow  became  dimly  conscious  that  he  was  wanted. 

And  then  they  drove  to  the  Club  and  had  lunch  and  a  bottle 
of  Heidsieck  Monopole.  And  Thomas  told  everybody  about 
Hendrik's  good  fortune,  and  everybody  congratulated  Hendrik, 
and  then  went  away  into  the  smoking-room,  and  laughed. 

Next  day — on  a  beautiful  afternoon  of  early  frost,  one  of  those 
days  when  all  earth  and  all  heaven  are  in  a  glitter  of  radiant  cold 
— Hendrik  Lossell  and  his  Cornelia  walked  down  arm  in  arm  to 
see  the  skating  on  the  "  Koopstad  Ice-Club's "  submerged  field. 
Thereby  they  announced  their  engagement  to  all  the  world's 
wife  and  daughter&  No  one  had  heard  a  whisper  as  yet  of  the 
fair  fiancee's  supposed  accession  to  fortune.  And  somebody  said 
that  meeting  Cornelia  out  with  that  little  boy  at  her  side 
reminded  you  of  that  other  Roman  dame  who  fetched  her  lumps 
of  mischief  home  from  school  and  tried  to  pass  them  off  on  her 
friends  as  "jewels."     Bough  diamonds  they  probably  were. 

And  Hendrik  wrote  to  Hubert,  out  at  Shanghai,  that  he  was 
engaged  to  Cornelia  Alers,  whom  Hubert  would  doubtless  re- 
member, the  girl  with  the  majestic  bearing,  and  that  he  hoped 
that  he — Hendrik — would  be  as  happy  in  his  married  life  as 
Hubert  was  with  the  English  girl  he  had  chosen  out  yonder,  and 
who  had  already  gladdened  his  heart  with  a  couple  of  children. 
Should  he  add  a  word  about  Cornelia  Alers's  quarter  of  a  million 
florins?    He  thought  not.    No,  better  wait  till  next  mail. 

So  they  were  happy.  Cornelia  bestowed  upon  Hendrik  the 
most  statuesque  of  smiles,  and  Hendrik  brought  to  Cornelia  the 
most  costly  of  hothouse  flowers.  He  soon  noticed  that  she  did 
not  care  for  flowers  unless  they  were  costly.  For  she  said :  "  Oh, 
what  beautiful  roses  I  They  are  sixpence  apiece  at  this  time  of 
the  year.'9 
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Hendrik  was  deeply  mortified,  for  they  had  cost  him  eight- 
pence  halfpenny,  and  he  considered  she  ought  to  have  known. 

Nevertheless  they  were  happy.  And  the  ladies  of  Koopstai, 
having  a  new  subject  for  discussion  and  defamation,  were  happy 
too. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  day  of  the  engagement  Thomas 
started  up  from  the  newspaper  he  was  reading  at  the  Club  with 
an  exclamation  of  such  violence  that  Hendrik  dropped  his 
"  Beview  of  Finance  "  into  the  grate. 

"  Hush,"  he  said,  turning  round  in  alarm.  "  They  will  hear 
you  over  there.     What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Let  them  hear ! "  cried  Alers  hoarsely.  He  ran  to  the  central 
table  and  rummaged  with  nervous  hand  among  the  chaos  of 
newspapers  scattered  there.  "  Help  me  to  find  another  list  of 
the  Vienna  prizes,  LosselL  Help  me  quick!  The  Amsterdam 
Gazette  or  something!  Good  Heavens,  supposing  there  was  to 
be  some  mistake ! " 

Lossell  needed  no  second  injunction.  "How  do  you  mean 
*  wrong  ? '"  he  asked  in  a  whisper,  as  he  joined  his  friend  in  the 
search.  He  got  no  answer.  The  advocate  hurriedly  snatched 
at  a  journal  and  tore  it  open — with  a  great  screech  of  rent  paper 
— casting  agitated  glances  down  its  columns.  "  Merciful  Heaven, 
it  is  true!"  he  murmured,  in  a  long-drawn  gasp.  The  paper 
fell  from  his  hand.  Hendrik  Lossell  stood  opposite  him  white 
and  uncertain.  "  Gome  away,  Hendrik,"  said  Alers  gently,  after 
that  first  moment  of  paralysis,  "  I  must  speak  to  you.  No,  not 
here.    Let  us  go  home." 

They  paused  for  a  few  seconds  outside  the  Club-entrance,  under 
the  full  light  of  the  lamp.  "  What  next  ?  "  asked  Lossell.  Alers 
seemed  completely  to  have  lost  his  ordinary  cool  alertness.  "  Not 
in  the  open  street,"  he  said  dazedly.  "  Let  us  take  a  cab  again, 
like,  like  that  other  time."  And  they  got  into  one.  "Where 
to?"  said  Lossell,  his  hand  on  the  door.  "Oh,  anywhere," 
replied  the  other.    Lossell  gave  Alers's  address. 

"Henk,"  began  Alers,  as  they  were  driving  through  tho 
lighted  streets,  "  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once.  The  number 
announced  in  the  papers  is  not  the  number  our  bankers  have 
sent  me.  There's  some  mistake.  And  I  hope  it's  the  papers 
have  made  it." 

"Oh,  the  lists  in  the  papers  are  always  inaccurate,"  said 
Hendrik,  much  flurried.    "  Mistakes  almost  constantly  occur." 

"  Yes,  but  the  two  papers  agree,"  remarked  Thomas,  shaking 
his  head. 
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"That  proves  nothing.  This  information  emanates  from  the 
same  source.  Let  us  drive  to  some  money  agents  and  inquire. 
What  is  the  number  you  have  ?    Do  you  know  ?  " 

"Do  I  know?"  repeated  Thomas.  "I  should  think  so. 
No  37,  Series  2419.  But  it's  no  use  going  to  a  banker's  at 
this  hour." 

"Then  let's  telegraph  to  Amsterdam  so  as  to  get  an  answer 
first  thing  to-morrow." 

"  We  can  do  that,  if  you  like.  It's  not  much  use,  but  we  can 
do  it.  My  dear  Hendrik,  how  I  hope  this  is  a  false  alarm. 
What  a  disappointment  it  would  be  for — her ! " 

"  And  what  is  the  number  in  the  newspapers  ?  "  asked  Hendrik 
testily. 

"The  series  is  the  same,  2419.  But  the  lot  is  39  instead 
of  37." 

"  The  bankers  are  sure  to  know  best,"  said  Hendrik  with  an 
assurance  he  was  far  from  feeling.  They  drove  to  the  telegraph- 
office,  and  Thomas  telegraphed.  And  then  they  parted,  not  so 
cordially  as  three  days  ago.  "  He's  left  me  to  pay  the  cab  this 
time,"  said  Thomas  to  himself,  as  he  drove  off  alone  in  the 
direction  of  home.  "  Well,  I  suppose  it's  worth  a  cab  fare.  It's 
a  miserable  business.  I  should  never  have  considered  myself 
justified  in  doing  it,  if  necessity  hadn't  squeezed  our  throats  so 
tight" 

Hendrik  Lossell  went  home  and  had  a  bad  night  of  it,  the 
worst  he  ever  spent  in  his  life.  During  the  whole  of  his  later 
reckless  career,  when  far  larger  sums  hung  in  the  balance,  he 
never  experienced  such  a  horror  of  anxiety  again.  We  get 
aecustomed  to  the  presence  of  anxiety,  if  only  it  will  take  a 
consistent  form. 

As  the  slow  hours  waited  on  each  other,  he  tossed  to  and  fro 
apon  his  bed.  Endless  rows  of  figures  danced  up  and  down 
before  his  eyes.  The  room  was  hot,  he  thought,  in  spite  of  the 
dying  fire  and  the  occasional  crack  of  the  frost  outside.  The 
room  was  stifling.  He  threw  off  the  bedclothes,  and  shivered 
with  cold. 

And  the  next  morning  Thomas  Alers  came  to  him,  before  he 
had  left  for  the  office.  He  was  sitting  at  his  lonely  breakfast  in 
the  great  dull  dining-room  where  Elias  had  first  been  stricken 
with  blindness.  Thomas  brought  a  telegram  with  him.  And  the 
telegram  contained  only  these  words :— "  Series  2419.    No.  39." 

The  first  thing  which  Hendrik  noticed  was  that  Thomas  had 
cut  off  the  signature. 
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He  fell  back  in  his  chair  without  a  word  of  complaint,  and 
sat  stupidly  staring  in  front  of  him. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  old  man,"  began  Thomas  Alers.  "But 
there's  no  one  to  blajne  except  the  bankers.  We  shall  leave  them 
at  once,  of  course,  and  take  some  other  firm.  They  have  always 
kept  the  list  of  our  lottery  tickets  and  shares,  and  they  sent  me 
a  memorandum  as  I  told  you,  to  the  effect  that  No.  37  was  out 
with  the  prize." 

"I  don't  believe,"  said  Hendrik  huskily,  "that  any  firm  in 
Christendom  would  make  such  a  mistake  as  that." 

"No  firm  in  Jewry  would,"  replied  Alers  with  an  ugly 
laugh.  "Nonsense,  Henk,  you  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that 
I'm  telling  you  lies?  I'll  show  you  the  memorandum  if  you 
like." 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  firm?"  asked  Hendrik,  with  a 
certain  amount  of  menace  in  his  tone. 

"  I  told  you  last  night  when  we  telegraphed  that  I  could  not,  in 
all  honour,  betray  them.  It  would  ruin  them  if  the  thing  were 
to  get  known." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Hendrik,  "  I,  and  I  only,  have  a  right  to 
know  it." 

"You  have  not.  You  will  see  the  memorandum,  with  the 
name  cut  out,  and  that  must  suffice.  Lossell,  you  are  most 
insulting.  I  should  not  permit  you  to  doubt  my  word  in  this 
manner,  if  I  did  not  take  the  vexation  of  the  moment  into 
account.  I  can  understand  your  disappointment,  but  its  expres- 
sion must  remain  within  bounds."  And  lanky  young  Alers 
blustered  and  tried  to  look  broad. 

Hendrik  Lossell  was  not  a  passionate  man.  Or  rather,  the 
quiet  fury  of  his  passion  burned  white  and  flameless,  unnoticed 
by  all  except  by  him  whose  heart  it  consumed. 

"  Sit  down,"  he  said  calmly,  "  and  let  us  talk."  There  was  an 
intensity  of  purpose  in  his  quiet  gesture  which  caused  the  other 
to  sneak  into  the  corner  of  a  big  black  sofa. 

"Look  here,  Alers,"  said  Hendrik.  "You  have  fooled  me. 
There's  no  denying  it.  You  played  the  part  very  well  till  now, 
but  this  final  scene  is  too  difficult,  even  for  so  good  an  actor  as 
you  are.  Don't  jabber  at  me ;  it's  useless.  The  whole  thing 
was  got  up ;  I  can  see  that.  I  don't  believe  your  story  about  the 
Amsterdam  bankers.    I'm  not  a  child." 

"  Now  really,  Lossell " 

"Hold  your  tongue,  or  admit  the  truth.  I  see  through  the 
whole  farce,  I  tell  you.  And  I  consider  myself  free,  accordingly, 
as  regards  Mejuffrouw  Alers." 
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"  Ton  mean  to  say  that  yon  break  it  off?  " 

"  Yes.  I  have  been  scandalously  duped,  and  I  refuse  to  submit 
to  that" 

"In  other  "words,"  cried  Alers,  rising  to  the  occasion,  "you 
confess  to  haying  asked  my  sister  for  her  money  alone  ?  " 

"  Not  that.  But  I  confess  to  not  haying  perceived  that  I  was 
being  snared  like  a  bird." 

AlerB  got  up  out  of  his  corner.  "We  shall  see,"  he  said, 
threatening  in  his  turn,  "  what  Koopstad  society  will  say  when 
yon  tell  it  your  story.  The  moment  after  I  had  communicated 
to  you  what  I  believed  to  be  my  sister's  good  fortune,  you  propose 
to  her,  after  haying  implored  me  not  to  divulge  my  secret  to 
anyone.  She  is  half  a  dozen  years  older  than  you.  And  as  soon 
as  I  tell  you  there's  a  mistake  about  the  money,  you  want  to 
retract  Do,  if  you  dare,"  he  cried,  blazing  out,  "and  stop  in 
Eoopstad,  if  you  can." 

"  She  said  she  was  twenty-nine ! "  cried  the  wretched  bride- 
groom. 

"  Well,  I  won't  contradict  her.  She  has  said  it  so  long,  that 
she  ought  to  be  sure  about  it.  And  where  is  your  fine  talk  about 
the  delicacy  of  your  position,  and  your  wishing  you  had  never 
known  of  the  lottery-prize?  Enough.  Gammon!  You  saw  I 
didn't  believe  it  at  the  time." 

"I  won't  marry  her,"  persisted  Hendrik,  reddening.  "I  don't 
care  about  Eoopstad.  It's  quite  true  that  I  had  liked  her  before 
all  this  business,  but  I  won't  marry  a  woman  who  could  play  a 
fellow  such  a  mean  trick  as  this." 

"Is  that  your  only  difficulty?  "  asked  Alers. 

"No,  but  it  is  the  chief  one.  I  have  always  liked  Cornelia. 
She  is  imposing,  and  I,  for  one,  consider  her  handsome." 

"  Well,  if  it's  any  comfort  to  you,  I  can  swear  you  my  most 
solemn  oath,  she's  as  innocent  as — as  a  new-laid  egg.  She  knows 
of  nothing.  Convince  yourself!  When  I  went  in  to  her,  I  did 
not  tell  her  about  the  money.  The  trick,  such  as  it  is,  but  there 
is  no  trick,  was  mine." 

Lossell  went  close  up  to  his  antagonist,  his  clenched  fists  held 
down  tight  by  his  sides. 

"Blackguard !  "  he  said. 

"  You  are  as  disagreeable  as  you  are  foolish,  Lossell.  It  is  you 
who  outwitted  me  when  you  told  me  you  loved  my  sister  without 
this  money.  You  have  treated  us  disgracefully.  And  I  under- 
take that,  if  you  now  leave  Cornelia  in  the  lurch,  this  good  and 
upright  little  world  of  Eoopstad  will  spue  you  out  as  you 
deserve." 
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"  I  have  always  liked  her,"  said  Hendrik,  "  fairly  well.    But  T 
won't  marry  her  now." 

And  so  Hendrik  Lossell  married  the  fair  Cornelia.  And  the 
whole  of  Eoopstad  flowed  to  the  church  to  "assist"  at  the 
ceremony.  It  said,  when  it  came  out,  that  the  preacher  had 
been  extremely  edifying,  and  the  only  thing  it  did  not  under- 
stand and  consequently  would  like  to  inquire  about,  was  why  the 
bridegroom  had  taken  the  bride.  The  bride  asked  herself  the 
same  question.  The  bridegroom  did  not  ask  it,  but  he  grumbled 
considerably  oyer  the  answer. 


Chapter  XX. 

COUSINS  AND  COZENAGE. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  make  the  best  of  it.    And  he  did. 

It  was  true,  as  he  had  admitted  to  Alers,  that  he  had  long  felt 
afsneaking  liking  for  Cornelia.  "  She  was  a  woman  of  sense,"  he 
always  said,  "a  woman  whom  you  could  speak  with.  A  rare 
thing.  For  most  women  you  can  only  speak  to,  and  look  at." 
".Well,  that's  one  comfort,"  Hubert  had  answered — but  that  was 
several  years  ago,  "for  there's  not  much  to  look  at  in  Keetje 
Alers."  Hubert  must  have  been  speaking  qualitatively.  Quan- 
titatively there  was  a  good  deal  of  Cornelia. 

Yes,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  her,  and  what  there  was  belonged 
to  that  substantial  sort  of  female  architecture  which  does  not  do 
for  sweet  seventeen,  but  often  develops  wonderfully  into  a 
dignified  matron  at  the  head  of  her  dinner-table.  "  She'll  wear 
best  of  them  all,  will  Cornelia,"  Thomas  would  say  in  reviewing 
his  sisters.  He  was  very  vulgar  and  coarse ;  I  don't  deny  it,  but 
he  saw  without  spectacles  the  things  he  wanted  to  see. 

Cornelia,  having  climbed,  with  a  lift  from  her  brother,  into 
the  lap  of  Hendrik  Lossell  and  Eoopstad  society,  settled  down 
majestically  among  what  she  called  the  duties  of  her  position. 
She  found  herself  surrounded  by  an  army  of  newly  acquired 
cousins  who  could  not  remember  that  her  mother  had  been  their 
cousin  before.  And  although  she  did  all  she  could  to  cure  their 
defective  memories  by  frequent  injections  of  facts,  she  found  that 
the  failing  was  constitutional.  In  fact,  it  was  hereditary.  "  She 
is  trying  to  cozen  us,"  said  a  connection  of  Hendrik's,  who  was  a 
wit  and  a  ne'er-do-well.  But  she  clung  to  her  theory  that 
patience  would  bring  them  round.    "  If  you  want  to  play  your 
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cards  well  in  this  world,  you  must  choose  the  game  of  patience/' 
she  said  to  Hendrik  Lossell,  one  day,  as  they  were  driving  home 
from  a  house  where  they  had  been  ungraciously  received.  Little 
Hendrik  gallantly  pressed  a  kiss  on  his  consort's  substantial  arm. 
"  You  are  as  witty  as  you  are  clever,"  he  said.  The  Dutch  word 
which  he  used  for  "  clever  "  is  an  ambiguous  one ;  it  may  mean 
"  good-looking  "  and  it  may  mean  "  well-brained ; "  the  English 
word  "smart"  may  serve  as  an  example  of  somewhat  similar 
latitude.  Those  old  Dutchmen  were  wonderfully  shrewd  old 
fellows.  They  understood  how  to  preserve  in  close  contiguity  the 
two  forms  of  peace  most  dear  to  their  repose-loving  natures,  the 
peace  of  the  heart  and  the  peace  of  the  hearth.  And,  having 
made  the  time-honoured  discovery,  which  all  men  make  and 
which  each  man  must  make  for  himself,  viz.,  the  discovery,  that, 
by  some  strange  perversity,  most  pretty  women  are  stupid  and 
most  -clever  women  ugly,  they  thought  out  this  subtle  com- 
bination which  satisfied  both  their  own  consciences  and  the 
vanity  of  their  wives.  "  How  c  cunning '  you  look !  "  they  would 
say,  and  their  children  say  it  still.  And  the  frightfullest  hag  in 
the  eleven  provinces  casts  an  approving  look  towards  the  glass. 

The  invention  is  not  patented.  And  the  discoverer  of  the 
secret  makes  no  charge  for  divulging  it.  He  generously  offers  it 
to  all  other  nations.  He  makes  them  a  present  of  the  word.  It 
is  "  Knap."  Introduced  into  the  various  languages  of  Christen- 
dom (let  us  begin  with  petticoat-governed  Christendom),  it  will 
do  more  towards  bringing  about  universal  harmony  than  the 
whole  of  Volapuk. 

"  How  '  knap '  you  look !  "  said  Hendrik  Lossell.  But  on  his 
lips  the  word  may  have  been  a  recognition  of  the  majesty  of  the 
Boman  nose — no  one  can  say.  The  coldness  of  his  relatives — 
they  were  mostly  his  mother's  people — was  fast  warming  his 
heart  into  a  blaze  of  affection  for  Cornelia.  After  all,  she  could 
not  be  held  responsible  for  her  brother's  treachery.  He  had 
convinced  himself  that  she  was  innocent  of  all  complicity.  He 
was  furious  with  the  advocate  only,  but  the  advocate,  when  he 
found  the  couple  "  billing  and  cooing,"  as  he  phrased  it,  declared 
he  would  set  up  a  matrimonial  agency.  He  was  born  a  match- 
maker, he  said  to  Cornelia. 
"A  match-seller,"  replied  that  amiable  damsel. 
Matron.  No  offence  was  intended.  None  will  be  given.  She 
is  still  alive,  but  she  won't  read  this  story.  She  never  reads 
novels.    She  has  grown  religious  of  late.    At  least,  so  she  says. 

Mevrouw  Lossell  clung  for  many  months  to  the  idea  of  con- 
ciliating her  husband's  relations.    She  only  gave  it  up  after  a 
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passage  of  arms  with  that  same  good-natured  old  aunt  of  his  who 
had  advised  him  to  fly  to  the  protection  of  her  skirts. 

"My  cousin  Van  Driel  was  like  that,"  this  old  lady  was 
remarking  one  day  over  the  tea-cups.  "She  was  so  terribly 
frightened  of  fire  that  she  used  always  to  have  a  rope-ladder 
hanging  ready  from  her  bedroom  window.  And  a  man  climbed 
up  one  night,  as  we  had  always  told  her  would  happen,  and  took 
away  all  the  silver  from  under  her  bed.  My  cousin,  Miss 
Matilda  van  Driel,  that  was.  I  fancy  you  can  hardly  have  known 
her." 

"She  was  a  cousin  of  my  mother's,  Aunt  Theresa,"  replied 
Mevrouw  Lossell.  "  Don't  you  remember  I  told  you  so  the  other 
day,  when  we  were  speaking  of  '  Beechy  Place '  where  she  lived? 
And  I  knew  about  the  ladder.  -I  have  heard  the  story  ever  since 
I  was  a  little  girl.  And  I  remember  the  robber  left  some  of  the 
plate  behind.  People  used  to  say  he  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
Miss  Matilda  without  her  front,  and  it  gave  him  such  a  turn,  that 
he  fled." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  the  old  lady.  "  Will  you  take  another  cup  of 
tea,  my  dear  ?  I  never  heard  that  part  of  the  story,  and  I  should 
hardly  think  it  was  very  likely,  because  my  cousin  Matilda  never 
wore  a  front,  you  know.  She  had  exceedingly  ugly  curls,  but 
they  were  her  own.  And  were  you  ever  inside  *  Beechy  Place/ 
my  dear  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Cornelia.  "My  mother  did  not  visit  there  in 
later  life." 

"Indeed?  Ah  well,  then,  you  never  saw  the  sitting-room  of 
my  cousin  Geertruida.  My  cousin  Geertruida  had  an  idea  that 
all  colours  but  green  were  injurious  for  the  eyes.  So  she  had 
her  sitting-room  papered  and  curtained  and  carpeted  in  green, 
and  she  wore  a  green  dress  and  had  green  chair-coverings  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  glass  of  the  windows  was  green.  It  was  very 
peculiar.    Was  she  a  cousin  of  your  mother's  also,  my  dear  ?  " 

"Why,  naturally,"  replied  Cornelia,  somewhat  taken  aback. 
"  She  was  a  sister  of — of  Matilda's,  so  she  must  have  been." 

"Yes,  she  was  a  sister,  as  you  say.  And  there  was  a  third 
sister,  Theodora.  Theodora  would  never  on  any  pretext  enter 
Geertruida's  sitting-room,  for  she  had  a  dreadful  blotchy  com- 
plexion, and  the  green  things  made  her  look  a  fright.  Theodora 
did  not  appear  handsome  in  any  one's  sitting-room.  She  was 
decidedly  plain.  Did  you  ever  see  my  cousin  Theodora  van 
Driel?" 

"  No,"  stuttered  Cornelia,  "  not  that  I  remember,  aunt." 

"  And  she  also  was  a  cousin  of  your  mother's,  my  dear  ?  " 
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Then  Cornelia  understood  how  it  is  that  the  well-bred  horses 
of  Koopstad  refuse  to  turn  their  noses  towards  the  shabby-genteel 
parts  of  the  town.  And  she  gave  up  trying  to  pierce  loopholes 
through  those  blind  walls  of  memory.  She  realised  that  family 
minds,  like  family  mansions,  arrange  their  windows  so  as  to  open 
on  their  own  small  court  alone.  And  she  went  home  and  on  a 
small  scrap  of  paper  she  wrote  the  following  words : 

"Rank  discourtesy — The  discourtesy  of  rank,"  and  she  sent 
them  in — anonymously — to  the  Koopstad  Weekly  Fun.  But  the 
Weekly  Fim  did  not  insert  them. 

So  you  see  that,  having  grasped  her  fruit,  she  found  it  to  be 
an  apple  of  Sodom.  But  she  was  not  the  woman  to  be  daunted 
by  feline  amenities.  She  resolved  at  once  to  force  her  way  for- 
ward where  the  pleasanter  method  of  slipping  in  had  been  denied 
her,  and  she  could  not  long  hesitate — in  Koopstad — as  to  the 
means  to  be  employed. 

"Cornelia,"  she  said  to  herself  before  her  looking-glass,  a  day 
or  two  after  the  tea-drinking  with  Hendrik's  aunt,  "  these  people 
remember  each  other  because  they  can  boast  of  each  other.  And 
as  soon  as  their  connection  with  you  affords  matter  for  boasting, 
they  will  also  remember  how  closely  connected  we  are.  All  you 
have  got  to  do,  is  to  have  better  things,  or  at  any  rate  finer 
tilings,  than  they  have,  and  they  will  recall  the  relationship.  They 
will  hate  you,  but  that  they  do  already.  And  even  if  they 
declaim  against  your  extravagance  to  others,  they  will  add :  '  She 
is  my  cousin,  you  know.' " 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  she  was  saying  a  couplo  of  hours  later  to  a 
daughter  of  our  old  friend  the  Cocoa-lady,  now  married  in  her 
turn  to  a  sugar-planter,  "  I  thought  your  little  entertainment  very 
nice — very  nice.  And  it  was  good  of  you  to  ask  us  " — this  very 
humbly,  with  downcast  eyes — "  I  am  thinking  of  giving  a  small 
dinner  myself,  you  know.  Oh,  quite  a  small  affair,  as  we  have 
been  married  so  short  a  time.  Only  twelve  people  to  begin  with. 
You  had  eighteen,  had  you  not?  No,  I  shall  only  ask  twelve, 
and  we  must  be  very  select.  And  I  shall  have  all  my  flowers 
over  from  Nice ;  you  can't  get  good  flowers  here  at  this  time  of 
the  year." 

"But  won't  that  be  very  expensive?"  suggested  the  sugar- 
planter's  wife. 

"  If  you  want  things  first-rate,  you  must  pay  first-rate  prices, 
Of  course,"  replied  Cornelia,  with  dignified  nonchalance,  "  but  I 
agree  with  Hendrik  that  it's  much  better  to  leave  these  things 
undone,  if  you  can't  do  them  well.  Nobody  can  abuse  you  for 
net  asking  them  to  dinner,  if  you  don't  entertain,  but  they  can 
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abuse  yon  for  inviting  them  and  then  making  them  sit  down  to 
sweet  champagne/' 

"  I  prefer  champagne  to  be  sweet/'  said  the  other  lady,  redden- 
ing as  she  recalled  last  Thursday's  Moet  and  Chandon. 

"  I  don't,"  said  Cornelia  coolly,  "  but  that  is,  perhaps,  a  matter 
of  taste  as  well  as  of  price.  Well,  I  shall  see  about  m y  dinner- 
party. I  must  arrange  the  invitations  with  Hendrik,  and  I  hope 
I  shall  be  able  to  squeeze  in  a  vacancy  for  you,  as  yon  were  so 
kind  as  to  ask  us  the  other  day.  It  was  so  sweet  of  yon,  my  dear. 
And  it  was  really  quite  a  nice  little  entertainment,  really  quite 
pretty  and  nice." 

"  We  shall  none  of  us  go  to  your  party,  so  you  needn't  ask  ub/' 
muttered  the  sugar-planter's  wife,  as  soon  as  she  was  out  in  the 
street.  But  when  ultimately  the  dinner  was  served,  all  the 
guests  sat  down  to  it.  The  sugar-planter's  wife  was  not  there. 
She  had  not  been  asked.  But  she  had  been  promised  an  invitation 
to  a  more  promiscuous  gathering,  when  the  flowers  would  again 
come  from  the  Biviera.  There  were  to  be  a  good  many  gaieties 
in  the  dull  old  house. 

"  My  cousin  Lossell  is  going  to  give  a  dinner-party,"  said  the 
sugar-planter's  wife  to  the  next  lady  she  called  on.  "  Quite  a 
small  affair.  Only  twelve  people.  But  very  select.  She  is  going 
to  have  over  a  quantity  of  roses  from  Nice  for  the  occasion. 
Heaven  knows  what  it  will  cost.  Yes,  she  is  very  extravagant, 
undoubtedly,  but  that  is  her  business,  not  mine.  And  Hendrik 
Lossell  has  plenty  of  money,  you  know,  though  not  as  much  as 
my  cousin  Elias.  She  has  promised  me  an  invitation,  and  I  am 
curious  to  see  what  a  dinner  at  the  old  house  will  be  like  under 
the  new  rigime.  A  very  brilliant  affair,  I  fancy.  Yes,  she  is  a 
cousin  of  mine.  No,  not  only  through  the  Lossells.  Her  mother 
was  a  Van  Purmer.  Before  her  marriage,  she  must  have  been  a 
distant  connection  of  ours." 

And  then  she  went  on  to  her  mother's,  the  Cocoa-dame's,  and 
there  the  two  abused  Cornelia  untiringly  during  five  quarters  of 
an  hour.  But  they  were  alone,  and  they  closed  the  doors.  They 
felt  that  in  future  it  would  be  a  necessity  of  existence  to  lay  bare 
all  the  faults  of  the  intruder,  but  they  also  felt  that  they  would 
do  well  to  curtain  their  society  windows  before  the  vivisection 
began. 

Cornelia  was  going  to  be  a  power  in  Koopstad.  She  was  going 
to  spend  more  money  than  other  people.  And  the  good  city  did 
homage  in  the  first  place  to  those  who  were  known  to  have  money, 
whether  they  spent  it  or  not,  and  in  the  second  to  those  who 
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were  known  to  spend  money,  even  though  it  might  be  hinted  that 
they  did  not  possess  it.  And,  then,  there  was  always  the  vast 
wealth  of  Elias  in  the  background.  His  step-brothers  were  his 
heirs.    Unless  he  married. 


Chapter  XXL 

THE  BRIDE  ASKS  FOR  FLOWERS  ON  HER  PATH. 

"  Hbkdrix,"  said  Cornelia  that  evening  after  dinner, "  I  have  been 
thinking  that  it  is  quite  time  we  began  returning  the  civilities 
which  have  been  shown  us  on  our  marriage  and  afterwards." 

Eendrik  was  lying  back  in  his  easy-chair,  resting  after  the 
day's  work  at  the  office.  He  was  enjoying  the  cosiness  of  the 
warm,  well-lighted  library — his  father's  room — and  the  excellence 
of  his  cigar — also  one  of  his  father's.  The  unique  enjoyment 
which  Hendrik  Senior  had  allowed  himself  had  been  genuine 
Havannahs.  And  his  sons  had  not  understood  till  after  his  death 
what  their  father  might  mean  by  the  reiterated  saying  that  a  man 
could  not  be  altogether  unhappy,  as  long  as  he  still  had  a  perfeot 
cigar. 

Hendrik  Junior  did  not  possess  his  father's  talent  for  smoking, 
but  he  liked  good  things  generally.  He  lay  lazily  stretched  out 
in  the  big  arm-chair,  his  little  body  lost  against  the  dull  time- 
stained  leather,  his  little  feet  in  their  glazed  shoes  and  red-striped 
socks  forming  a  bright  speck  on  the  hearth-rug.  He  was  not  so 
diminutive,  really,  when  you  came  to  measure  him,  but  the  whole 
of  the  man  was  so  thin  and  slight,  so  puny  in  face  and  feature, 
that  you  could  not  think  of  him  otherwise,  if  you  once  had  noticed 
his  head  and  hands,  than  as  little  Hendrik  LosselL 
He  did  not  think  of  himself  as  little  Hendrik  LosselL 
He  was  proud  of  his  hands,  on  account  of  their  smaUness,*and 
he  was  proud  of  his  feet  for  the  same  reason.  He  sat  eyeing 
them  at  this  very  moment,  as  he  rested  by  the  fire,  with  placid 
content.  He  was  dwelling  gently — in  a  pleasant  after-dinner 
simmer — on  his  social  importance  and  his  personal  attractions. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  great  standing  and  of  very  small  feet. 

He  was  far  more  comfortable,  of  course,  in  a  multiplicity  of 
ways,  since  Cornelia  had  taken  the  direction  of  his  bachelor  house- 
hold. He  would  have  been  so,  whoever  had  succeeded  to  his 
mother's  too-long  deserted  place.  But  Cornelia,  schooled  in  the 
school  of  much  demand  and  but  little  supply,  was  an  excellent 
housekeeper,  quite  capable  of  gladdening  her  husband's  heart 
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with  abundance  of  comfort  and  good  cheer.  Economical,  however, 
she  was  no  longer,  whatever  she  might  once  have  been.  It  could 
have  been  foreseen  that  the  change  in  her  circumstances  must 
develop  either  increasing  parsimony  or  extravagance.  She  "  went 
for  "  extravagance.  Her  "  house-money  "  sufficed  amply  for  her 
wants,  as  long  as  the  tradesmen  sent  in  no  bills.  Hendrik  Lossell 
was  delighted  to  see  how  much  an  experienced  housewife  could 
do  for  comparatively  little. 

"  It  all  comes  of  method,"  he  declaimed.  "  You  can  do  what 
you  like  if  only  you  know  how  to  do  it.  Ah,  poverty  is  the 
grandest  of  schools,  and  the  greatest  of  usurers.  They  say  rich 
men  get  usury  from  their  money.    It's  the  poor  that  do  that." 

Cornelia  said  it  was  very  true.  And  she  considered  they  must 
now  acknowledge  such  kindness  as  they  had  received. 

"  We  sent  cards  round,"  replied  Hendrik,  alluding  to  a  custom 
of  his  nation.  "  And  we  '  thanked '  in  the  papers  as  well.  What 
more  would  you  have  ?  I'm  sure  I've  disburdened  myself  of  all 
the  gratitude  I  ever  felt." 

"You  know  very  well  I  don't  mean  that,  Hendrik,"  said 
Cornelia  severely.  "  Everybody  sends  round  bits  of  paste-board 
to  everybody  else.  It  would  be  a  blessing  if  the  whole  thing  were 
abolished." 

"  Have  you  got  tired  already  of  seeing  '  Mevrouw  Lossell '  in 
print  ? "  interrupted  Hendrik  with  a  tender  glance  at  his  larger 
half.  "You  were  pleased  enough  with  the  little  bits  of  paste- 
board, when  I  brought  you  them  a  few  weeks  ago." 

"  How  silly  you  are,  Henk,"  she  answered  kindly.  She  drew  a 
chair  close  up  to  his  and  sat  down  by  his  side.  She  had  too  much 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  to  risk  making  herself  ridiculous  by 
flopping  down  on  the  rug  at  his  feet. 

"  I  like  the  bits  of  paste-board  as  much  as  ever,"  she  said,  "  but 
there  are  other  cards  I  stand  more  in  need  of  just  now.  Cards  of 
invitation,  my  dear  Henk.  We  must  begin  to  think  of  giving  our 
first  dinner-party." 

How  she  enjoyed  the  last  words,  "  Our  first  dinner-party !  "  I 
believe  there  is  only  one  other  sentence,  equally  short,  which 
contains  as  much  condensed  happiness  and  disappointment  in  a 
worldly  woman's  life.  "My  first  ball-dress!"  Poor  things, 
that  is  all !  All,  between  God's  Heaven  above  them,  and  the 
shroud  and  banquet  of  worms  below. 

"  Oh,  come,  not  this  year,"  expostulated  Hendrik,  sitting  up — a 
hideous  vision  rose  before  his  eyes  of  the  Burgomaster's  wife  in 
her  crimson  satin,  and  the  brooch  with  her  grandfather's  hair, 
established  in  the  place  of  honour  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  corn- 
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plaining  that  the  room  was  too  hot  or  two  draughty.  "  Oh  come, 
Cornelia,  nobody  will  expect  us  to  entertain  already.  Why,  we're 
supposed  to  be  still  far  too  fond  of  each  other,  my  dear,  to  want 
anybody  else  but  ourselves." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  and  stroked  his  wife's,  which  lay  in 
her  lap.  He  had  a  theory  that  you  could  do  what  you  liked  with 
a  -woman  if  you  were  kind  to  her.  More  men  have  that  theory. 
It  all  depends  upon  their  getting  the  right  sort  of  woman.  If 
they  do — oh,  when  they  do ! — their  fate  is  sealed. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Cornelia,  gently  pushing  the  hand  away. 
"  That  is  quite  true,  Hendrik,  and  all  very  well.  But,  never- 
theless, when  you  dine  with  other  people,  you  must  ask  them  back 
again.  Most  undoubtedly,  you  must  ask  them  back  again." 
u  Of  course,"  persisted  Hendrik,  "  but  not  the  first  year,  Corry." 
Have  you  ever  noticed  that  when  two  people  keep  up  a  con- 
versation in  "  exactly  "  and  "  undoubtedly  "  and  "  of  course,"  they 
are  always  in  utter  contradiction  and  disagreement  ?  Such  words 
are  a  kind  of  jumping-board  on  which  you  alight  before  you  leap 
away. 

Cornelia  withdrew  her  hand  altogether  and  looked  at  her 
husband.  "  My  dear  boy,"  she  said,  "  you  must  allow  women  to 
be  judges  of  these  matters  of  etiquette.  You  talk  as  if  it  were  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  take  upon  me  all  the  burden  and  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  dinner.  Do  you  really  think  a  woman  likes  to  get 
one  ready?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Hendrik  boldly. 

"  You  know  little  of  the  worry  it  entails,  then.  To  hear  you, 
Hendrik,  one  would  think  you  had  always  lived  among  the 
flightiest  of  females.  Was  your  mother  so  fond  of  seeing  company  ?  " 
Hendrik  might  have  forced  the  truth  a  little  for  the  sake  of 
argument  and  said :  "  Yes,"  but  he  could  not  very  well  class  his 
dead  mother  among  "  the  flightiest  of  females,"  so  he  muttered : 
"  No,"  and  shook  the  ashes  off  his  cigar. 

"  There,  you  see ! "  exclaimed  his  wife  triumphantly.  "  You 
men  always  have  your  uniform  little  set  of  cut  and  dried  axioms 
about  women,  without  any  regard  for  what  you  could  see  for 
yourselves.  It's  a  little  catechism  you  learn  in  the  novels.  If 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  yourself,  Henk,  I  will  teach 
you  what  a  true  woman  is  like." 

And  so,  having  given  him  clearly  to  understand  that  it  was  not 

pleasure  but  duty  she  was  in  search  of,  Cornelia  set  herself  to 

convince  her  lord  and  master  how  wrong  it  is  to  shirk  duty  for 

the  sake  of  repose. 

"  Let  us  have  them,"  acquiesced  Hendrik  at  last,  with  a  sigh  of 
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resignation, "  but  you  need  not  take  upon  yourself  all  that  bother 
you  are  afraid  of.  You  have  only  to  ask  Mulder  to  arrange 
everything  as  it  used  to  be.  He  knows  all  about  how  my  mother 
used  to  order  things.  Her  dinners  were  a  great  success,  I 
believe." 

Mulder  was  the  family  butler,  who  had  ruled  the  basement  for 
a  great  many  years.  Cornelia  had  retained  him,  as  was  almost 
inevitable,  on  condition  that  all  the  maid-servants  should  go. 
But  the  idea  that  he  might  superintend  her  domestic  arrange- 
ments was  anything  but  pleasing  to  the  strong-willed  lady. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  sharply,  showing  offence  for  the  first 
time  that  evening.  "  Such  things  can  hardly  be  left  to  servants, 
I  should  say.  And  you  must  allow  me  to  manage  matters  in 
my  own  way,  though  I  have  every  respect  for  your  mother's. 
Fashions  change  so  much,  Hendrik,  as  you  know.  If  the  thing 
is  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  well." 

"  Ye — es,"  hesitated  Hendrik.  "  You  might  have  a  dish  or  two 
from  the  pastrycook's." 

Cornelia  ignored  this  hint.  As  if  she  were  going  to  trust  her 
untried  domestic !  She  would  have  a  man-cook  in  upon  whom 
she  could  entirely  rely.  But  you  must  never  harass  your 
husband  with  trifles,  when  these  are  only  preliminaries.  It's  no 
use  first  tickling  a  man  you  are  intending  to  stab. 

"  It  will  be  best  to  order  the  flowers  from  Nice,"  said  Cornelia, 
"  as  the  Leeflands  had  done  the  other  day.  Only,  if  we  do  order 
them,  we  may  as  well  have  more  roses  than  they  had.  It  is  no 
use,  I  repeat,  doing  these  things  shabbily,  and  it  looks  so  absurd 
to  admit  that  the  flowers  have  come  from  the  South,  unless  they 
really  make  a  show  which  is  worthy  of  the  journey." 

"Flowers  from  Nice!"  echoed  Hendrik.  "What  rubbish! 
Why,  the  Leeflands  are  among  the  richest  people  in  Eoopstad. 
We  needn't  surely  compete  with  them." 

A  weaker  woman  than  Cornelia. would  have  burst  out  crying, 
and  sobbed  that  she  wouldn't  have  a  party  at  all,  no,  she  wouldn't, 
however  much  Hendrik  might  ask  her.  But  Cornelia  knew  that 
these  things  are  not  to  be  done  more  than  once,  or  perhaps  twice, 
in  a  life-time  by  a  wife  who  is  older  than  her  husband,  or  by  one 
who  has  a  Soman  nose.  Besides,  she  did  not  require  the 
expedient ;  it  is  always  a  little  humiliating,  though  invariably 
successful.    She  could  manage  without. 

"  It's  not  always  the  richest  people  who  need  to  spend  most 
money,"  she  began.  "  You  have  married  me,  Hendrik,  and  now 
you  must  support  me  accordingly.  We  can  afford  neither 
ostentation  nor  shabbiness.    But  we  must  take  our  position  in 
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society,  and  that  will  depend  largely  on  the  impression  we  create 
this  winter.  I  am  going  to  create  a  good  impression,  I  assure 
yon.  Leave  things  to  me,  and  yon  will  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied." 

"  My  mother's  position  was  all  right,"  said  Hendrik,  annoyed, 
"and  she  didn't  have  flowers  from  abroad." 

He  irritated  her  with  the  constant  reference  to  his  mother.  "I 
tell  yon,  times  alter,"  she  cried.  "  Leave  me  in  peace  with  yonr 
mother.  Besides,  the  case  was  different.  Yonr  mother  found  her 
position  ready-made." 

"  You  need  not  remind  me  of  that,"  said  Hendrik,  colouring. 

II  Yes,  I  must.  For  it  is  a  fact,  and  I  do  not  deny  it.  It  would 
be  false  pride  in  me  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  false  pride.  My 
mother's  family  was  every  bit  as  good  as  your  mother's,  but  my 
father,  I  suppose,  was  below  yours.  At  any  rate,  he  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  marry  the  wealthy  Margaretha  Volderdoes." 

"The  wealth  of  the  wealthy  Margaretha  Volderdoes  is  not 
mine,"  said  Hendrik,  still  irritably.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he 
alluded  to  the  subject  in  speaking  with  his  wife.  She  looked  up 
at  him  quickly. 

"  I  know  that,"  she  replied,  "  but  I  suppose  that  one  day  it — 
will  be.  Yours  and  Hubert's.  And,  meantime,  you  are  the  head 
of  the  business.    And  quite  rich  enough,  I  presume." 

"I  am  not  rich,"  persisted  Hendrik.  "  You  saw  that  from  the 
marriage-settlements." 

II I  biow,"  she  said,  playing  with  her  hand  on  the  arm  of  his 
easy-chair,  "  that  you  have  not  as  much  capital  at  present  as  you 
are  entitled  to.  But  your  income  from  the  business  must  be  very 
large,  Hendrik." 

"  My  income  from  the  business  is  what  poor  people  call  very 
large,"  answered  Hendrik  bitterly,  "  and  what  men  of  business 
themselves  call  miserably  small." 

"  He  might  mention  the  sum,"  thought  Cornelia. 

But  Hendrik  thought  differently. 

"Well,"  said  the  lady,  as  soon  as  she  perceived  that  he  remained 
obstinately  silent,  "  it  is  no  wish  of  mine  to  intrude  into  your 
priracy  in  any  way.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  reason  why 
I  should  do  so.  But  it  is  evident  to  everyone,  and  you  will  not 
deny  it,  that  you  can  afford,  and  must  afford,  to  keep  up  your 
position  in  this  town.  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  falling  into 
extravagance.  I  was  not  brought  up  in  it,  Hendrik,  and  you 
yourself  have  said  hitherto  that  I  managed  so  well." 

"  Yes,"  assented  Hendrik,  "  that  is  true." 

"  Yery  well,  then,"  she  continued,  following  up   ner  success, 
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"  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  stop  short  of  the  example  of  that  great 
lady  of  Paris  who,  the  Scraps  in  this  week's  Graphic  say  spent 
forty  thousand  francs  on  the  flowers  for  one  f§te." 

But  her  comparison  overdid  it,  and  frightened  him. 

"  More  probably  an  adventuress  than  a  great  lady/'  he  said. 
"  However,  joking  apart,  how  much  do  you  expect  them  to  cost  ?  " 

"  I  shall  have  to  find  out.  But  in  any  case,  Hendrik,  you  must 
allow  me  an  additional  grant  for  my  receptions.  I  cannot,  of 
course,  defray  them  out  of  the  housekeeping  money.  You  must 
let  me  have,  say,  two  hundred  florins  for  this  dinner " 

"  Two  hundred  florins  for  a  dinner ! "  he  began. 

But  she  swept  down  his  voice,  "  And  the  flowers.  And,  then, 
we  shall  have  to  give  a  couple  more,  which  may  be  slightly 
simpler,  and  an  evening  reception  once  or  twice  with  a  little 
music.  We  can't  live  like  hermits,  Hendrik,  however  fond  we 
may  be  of  each  other.  The  house  must  do  as  it  is  for  this  year — 
people  will  understand  about  our  not  altering  it — but,  when  we 
go  abroad  during  the  summer,  for  our  holiday,  it  will  have  to  be 
done  up.  Yes,  it  will  have  to  be  done  up  and  renovated  alto- 
gether. There's  no  denying  it :  it  ought  to  have  been  seen  to 
years  ago.  And  we  shall  have  to  get  new  furniture — modern 
furniture — for  the  two  drawing-rooms.  We  can  leave  the  dining- 
room  as  it  is  for  the  present.  An  old-fashioned  dining-room 
doesn't  look  so  bad.  We  can't  help  ourselves.  We  needn't 
exaggerate.    But  the  inevitable  we  must  do." 

She  stopped.    He  stood  on  the  hearthrug,  staring  at  her. 

"  And,  Hendrik,"  she  added,  "  there  is  one  other  thing  which  is 
almost  more  important  than  any.  We  must  have  a  carriage. 
The  sooner  we  start  it  the  better.  It  will  look  so  marked  to  do  it 
after  a  while." 

"  Have  you  quite  done  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Quite." 

"Then,  look  here,  Cornelia,  all  this  is  foolish  talk,  utterly 
unreasonable  and  impossible.  You  have  married  a  hard-working 
man,  a  man  of  business,  a  man  whose  object  in  life  is  to  save 
money,  not  to  waste  it.  We  are  going  to  live  very  simply,  and 
you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  do  so.  I  am  not  unjust  to  you, 
for  I  never  pretended  to  be  even  as  rich  as  I  am." 

"No,"  she  cried  angrily,  "you  pretended  to  be  poor.  And  there 
is  nothing  more  dangerous — not  that  I  married  you  for  wealth  or 
for  poverty — than  a  rich  man's  pretending  to  be  poor.  It  writes 
him  down  a  Croesus  at  once." 

"  There  is  one  thing  yet  worse,"  he  said  quietly,  "  it  is  a  poor 
man's — or  woman's — pretending  to  be  rich.    It  doesn't  pay." 
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There  was  so  much  meaning  in  his  tone  that  she  looked  at  his 
face.    She  had  avoided  doing  so  for  some  time. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked.  "You  are  most  unjust. 
All  Eoopstad  knew  we  were  poor.'1 

"Ask  Thomas  what  I  mean/'  replied  Hendrik,  nettled  into 
desperate  candour.  He  had  not  intended  to  say  as  much,  but  the 
strain  of  the  moment  was  too  strong  for  him.  These  plans  of  his 
wife's  must  be  stopped  by  all  means. 

"  I  prefer  to  ask  you,  Hendrik/'  she  said.  She  had  risen  and 
stood  facing  him. 

"I  mean  this/'  he  said  fiercely,  "that  the  less  money  is  spent  in 
this  house  the  better.    I  will  ring,  if  you  will  allow  me,  for  tea." 

And  he  stopped  further  altercation  by  summoning  a  servant. 
Cornelia  stood  irresolute.  The  great  battle  had  been  fought. 
Who  had  won  it?  There  seemed  to  be  heavy  losses  on  both  sides. 
Her  husband  had  shown  more  energy  than  she  had  expected  of 
him.  Evidently,  this  question  of  money  was  the  one  on  which  he 
beet  knew  his  own  mind.  She  must  return  to  the  charge,  the 
sooner  the  letter,  but  not  before  she  could  oversee  the  field.  The 
vehemence  of  her  emotion  had  brought  on  a  sharp  fit  of  head- 
ache, more  than  sufficient  to  justify  retreat.  But  retreat  would 
have  been  a  confession  of  discomfiture.  She  wrapped  herself  in 
imperious  silence  as  she  handed  her  husband's  tea. 

And  Hendrik  felt  stubborn  and  crestfallen,  "sorry  he  had 
spoken,"  yet  resolved  to  hold  out. 

It  was  too  late  to  go  back,  for  either  of  them.  And  how  to  go 
on  successfully,  was  far  from  clear.  The  fate  of  all  the  Lossells 
hung  in  the  balance,  and  this  woman  stood  poising  an  uncertain 
weight  in  the  clasp  of  her  powerful  hand. 


Chapter  XXII. 

TREATS     OF     RELIGION. 

Ah  impression  of  discomfort  remained  brooding  after  their 
quarrel  over  the  newly-married  pair.  A  difference  of  opinion 
between  husband  and  wife  must  end  in  a  "  blow-up,"  if  it  is  to 
end  at  all.  And  this  discrepancy  lay  almost  too  deep  for  such  a 
ample  solution.  The  expenses  of  life  we  have  always  with  us, 
whatever  may  become  of  its  joys.  And  where  these  expenses 
must  be  borne  in  common,  and  one  of  twain  looks  at  them  through 
a  telescope  and  the  other  through  a  microscope,  the  daily  difficulty 
cannot  but  ultimately  dim  the  view  of  both.    So  it  was  with 
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Hendrik  and  Cornelia.  They  were  not  sufficiently  attached  to 
each  other  for  either  loyally  to  sacrifice,  once  for  all,  his  or  her 
whole  object  in  life  to  the  other's  unreasonable  persistence ;  they 
were  not  so  altogether  indifferent  to  mutual  regard  as  to  remain 
entirely  content  under  a  consciousness  of  disagreement.  They 
had  not  yet  got  beyond  that  stage  in  which  you  are  still  heartily 
annoyed  because  your  partner  in  life  will  not  see  that  it  would 
be  rational  to  agree  with  you.  There  is  another  slough,  which 
lies  much  farther  and  much  deeper,  the  slough  of  indifference  or 
of  despair. 

So  they  lived  on  in  that  uncomfortable  relation  between  two 
closely  allied  persons  when  the  air  is  full  of  the  silence  of  an 
ever-present  preoccupation,  which  it  were  useless  to  allude  to. 
And  yet  sometimes  the  aubject  would  unavoidably  push  itself 
forward.  And  there  were  moments,  in  which  one  of  the  two, 
exasperated  by  silent  contemplation  of  the  other's  conduct,  would 
burst  out  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  pent-up  eloquence.  Such 
moments  were  rare,  however,  and  they  were  not  of  the  kind 
which  bring  peace  in  their  train.  For  Cornelia  was  resolved  not 
to  "save  and  scrape,"  and  Hendrik  consistently  refused  to 
"  waste." 

The  lady,  it  must  be  admitted,  had  the  stronger  position,  for  it 
is  always  easier  to  let  loose  than  to  restrain.  If  she  chose  to 
spend  money,  it  was  difficult  to  keep  her  from  doing  so,  for  all 
Koopstad  would  give  her  credit,  and  she  simply  ordered  and  did 
not  pay.  Hendrik  Lossell  soon  understood  that,  although  she 
might  be  a  methodical  house-wife,  the  credit  system  was  un- 
doubtedly at  the  bottom  of  her  method.  And  to  check  her  in  this 
course  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  seek  for  aid  in  a  publicity 
which  to  him  would  have  seemed  worse  than  any  evil  she  could 
do  him.  So  the  dinner-party  took  place,  and  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  festivities.  Cornelia  resolutely  and  quietly  put  her  foot 
down,  and  sent  round  the  man  with  her  orders  and  her  invitations. 
She  was  not  unreasonable.  She  had  married  a  husband  with  a 
large  income,  and  she  was  not  going  to  live  on  a  small  one. 

"He  loves  money,"  she  said  to  herself  with  infinite  scorn. 
"  He  makes  a  lot  of  it,  and  then  he  puts  it  aside.  For  shame ! 
like  Harpagon,  he  loves  money  for  its  own  sake — in  piles."  She 
did  not  love  money.    She  only  loved  money's  worth. 

Yes,  Hendrik  Lossell  loved  money.  But  he  did  not  love  it  as 
his  wife  believed,  for  its  own  bare,  glittering  sake  alone.  He  had 
always  respected  it,  from  his  earliest  youth  upwards,  as  the  one 
god  who  is  worshipped  in  Koopstad,  and  when  a  child,  he  had 
looked  up  with  timid  reverence  to  the  great  portal  of  its  temple, 
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the  Exchange,  which  none  but  the  initiated  might  enter.  Those 
memories  of  childish  veneration  never  quite  die  away  from  our 
hearts,  and  he  must  indeed  have  been  seared  by  the  flame  of  a 
desperate  career  who  can  recall  what  was  deemed  holy  in  the  old 
home  without  a  dim  admission  that  it  is  holy  still.  But  Hendrik, 
in  the  smooth  flow  of  his  life  through  the  washed  and  tidied 
streets  of  Koopstad,  had  never  found  cause  to  break  away  from 
the  over-shadowing  solemnity  of  the  state-religion.  The  state- 
religion  was  Caesar.  And  he  brought  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  were  Caesar's,  cheerfully.  He  had  never  heard — not  even 
when  he  was  confirmed  upon  reaching  the  requisite  age — of  God 
and  the  things  which  are  God's. 

He  loved  money,  because  the  man  who  does  not  love  money  is 
a  Socialist,  and  a  Socialist  is  a  Nihilist,  and  a  Nihilist  is  an 
Atheist.  And  an  Atheist  is  a  man  who  has  no  religion. 
Therefore,  the  love  of  money  being  the  root  of  all  religion,  he 
loved  money  because  he  was  a  religious  man. 

He  loved  it  with  a  humble,  tranquil  veneration  of  its  majesty, 
recognising  it  gratefully  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  that  respectability 
which,  to  him,  represented  the  good  ship  of  state.  To  Cornelia  it 
was  merely  a  source  of  personal  enjoyment — either  of  what  you 
yourself  possessed,  as  manifested,  for  instance,  in  the  purchase  of 
pine-apples — or  of  what  your  neighbours  lacked,  as  exemplified 
when  your  pine-apples  were  bigger  than  anybody  else's.  To 
Hendrik  it  was  a  wondrous  beneficent  Omnipotence,  enthroned 
in  all  that  is  not  only  great,  but  also  good,  the  enemy  of  the 
improper,  the  improvident,  the  tattered,  the  discontented,  in  a  word, 
the  one  tangible  bulwark  against  the  chaos  of  the  anti-cosmos. 
He  eould  not  have  reasoned  it  out,  perhaps,  but  to  him  and  to  his 
co-religionists  the  god  of  the  Cosmos,  its  originator  and  its 
upholder,  was  gold.  He  was  not  altogether  unreasonable, 
surely.  The  original  King  may  have  been  Love,  but  his  subjects 
have  deposed  him.    If  they  can. 

Cornelia's  love,  then,  was  a  merely  animal  affection,  based  on 
the  passions.  Hendrik's  was  a  far  higher  spiritual  admiration, 
growing  forth  from  a  man's  calm  appreciation  of  objective  good. 

You  cannot  quite  fathom  the  depth  of  his  feeling,  unless  you 
live  in  Koopstad.    But,  very  probably,  you  do. 

The  passion  of  money-making,  however,  the  religious  enthusiasm 

of  the  thing,  had  first  come  upon  him  after  his  father's  death. 

,  Till  then  he  had  received  his  allowance,  and  not  thought  much 

•bout  the  matter,  except  that  it  was  a  good  thing  his  father  was 

rich.    But  the  discovery  which  had  followed  Hendrik  Senior's 
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demise  had  brought  home  in  quite  a  different  manner — by 
comparison  of  absence — the  value  of  wealth  to  Hendrik  Junior's 
mind.  Old  Elias  Yolderdoes's  will  changed  the  whole  man,  not 
by  altering  his  character,  but  by  suddenly  sobering  and  hardening 
it  down  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen.  Still  a  boy,  a  precocious 
boy,  such  as  these  young  city-chaps  are  apt  to  be,  but  a  boy, 
none  the  less,  he  found  himself  placed,  as  soon  as  the  law  would 
grant  him  licence,  face  to  face  with  the  great  difficulties  and  yet 
greater  responsibilities  of  his  position  as  practical  head  of  the 
house.  The  position  was  an  unjust  one,  cruelly  unjust,  for  all 
the  dead  weight  of  work  and  anxiety  pressed  heavy  upon  his 
shoulders,  while  the  fruits  of  his  labour  dropped  from  his  hand 
into  others,  into  hands  which  were  too  weak  to  retain  the 
treasure  and  let  it  sink  in  a  useless  mass  upon  the  ground.  This 
sensation  of  futile  work, — not  so  much  of  work  done  for  another, 
as  of  futile  work,  for  the  fast-collecting  heap  of  dull  gold  would 
probably  pour  into  his  pockets  in  the  end,  when  it  was  too  late, — 
had  roused  all  the  energies  of  his  nature  into  dogged  opposition. 
He  was  an  irritable  but  unimaginative  man,  one  of  the  coarsely 
materialistic  yet  intensely  nervous  brganizations  of  this  age  of 
railway  engines.  And  to  suggest  injustice  to  him,  was  to 
exasperate  him  into  restless  resistance.  For  it  is  a  tendency  of 
our  time  that  men  can  no  longer  brook  the  slightest  injustice  or 
oppression.    When  they  experience  them. 

But  in  many  ways,  undeniably,  Lossell's  lot,  such  as  circum- 
stances had  fashioned  it,  was  a  hard  one,  and  it  could  almost  be 
said  that  he  had  a  right  to  rebel  against  it.  He  resolved  to  alter 
it.  And  his  resolve  soon  grew  upon  him,  with  the  daily  pressure 
of  his  wrongs,  into  that  intensity  of  [purpose  which  shrinks  back 
from  no  sacrifice,  if  needs  be,  from  no  crime.  For  there  is 
nothing  that  breeds  injustice  like  impatience  of  injustice. 

Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  the  business  were  his,  fifteen 
per  cent,  were  Hubert's,  the  remaining  seventy  belonged  to  the 
shareholders,  as  yet  to  the  unique  shareholder,  Elias.  But  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Hendrik  had  insisted  on  acquiring  the  right 
to  purchase  shares  at  a  fair  price  from  his  idiot  step-brother. 
And  as  long  as  Elias  was  considered  responsible  for  his  actions, 
there  could  be  nothing  to  hinder  the  shares  being  thus  disposed 
of.  In  fact,  it  was  the  one  way  out  of  the  dilemma,  as  Alers  had 
immediately  understood. 

Hendrik  set  himself  then,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  acquiring  of 
these  shares.  All  that  he  wanted,  to  become  master  of  the 
business,  was  capital  to  buy  out  the  useless  sleeping-partner,  but 
it  would  be  a  long  time  ere  he  could  command  the  large  sums 
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required  for  such  an  operation.  Before  Hubert  had  left  for 
Shanghai,  it  had  been  settled  that  the  shares  were,  for  the  next 
few  years,  to  be  estimated  at  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  per  cent. 
Hubert  himself  had  bought  a  couple  before  his  marriage,  not 
since.  Hendrik's  one  object  of  existence  was  to  scrape  money 
together  and  buy  more. 

During  the  first  few  years  after  his  father  s  death  he  had 
gradually  dropped  all  those  expensive  tastes  and  habits  which 
Koopstad  dutifully  nurtures  in  her  richer  sons.  He  cared  for 
nothing  now  in  which  he  could  not  foresee,  through  an  inter- 
mediate vista  of  money-making,  a  nearer  approach  to  the  goal  he 
was  aspiring  after.  And  so  his  whole  soul  went  out  to  a  passion 
of  gold-getting,  as  a  racer  tears  over  the  ground,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  sand  beneath  his  feet,  but  for  the  sake  of  that  little  flag  at 
the  end.  His  little  flag  was  the  mastery  of  Volderdoes  Zonen. 
But  his  approach  to  it  could  hardly  be  compared  to  a  rush  over  a 
race-course.    It  was  a  struggle  uphill. 

He  fought  himself  in  all  his  little  foibles,  and  conquered  them. 
He  smoked  cheaper  cigars — not  a  little  thing,  0  daughters  of 
Koopstad! — he  crushed  down  his  taste  for  good  French  wines 
(and  he  had  it) ;  he  caused  his  tailor  to  lift  hands  of  deprecatory 
horror  by  sending  a  light  summer-coat  to  be  dyed.  Somebody 
says  this  is  nonsense.  The  somebody  has  forgotten  all  about 
when  he  was  nineteen,  or  he  has  never  had  a  light  summer* 
coat. 

And  so  he  saved  money.  It's  only  the  business-man  who  knows 
that  every  little  tells.  How  he  knew  it.  How  he  thought  over 
it  and  worked  it  out.  His  one  pleasure  had  become  to  sit  of 
evenings  over  his  account-books,  reckoning  again  and  again  his 
chances  of  profit  and  loss.  His  gains  for  the  year  would  probably 
amount  to  so  much.  His  expenses  to  so  much.  There  would  be 
so  much  left,  then,  towards  the  share-buying.  He  hardly  had 
time  to  notice  in  between  that  his  mother  died. 

And  in  all  this  he  was  upright  and  straightforward.  His 
mind  was  set  square  on  its  course.  He  had  understood  immedi- 
ately, after  the  first  temptation  and  its  defeat  by  Hubert,  that  the 
shares  must  be  honestly  worked  for  and  earned.  He  had  no  wish  to 
obtain  them  by  other  means  from  Elias.  He  set  himself  to  obtain 
them  thus.  And  his  one  comfort  was  that  the  day  would  come  at 
last,  when  he  would  know  that  he  was  lord  of  the  great  house  of 
business,  in  reality  and  not  only  in  name,  and  when  he  could 
declare  the  fact  before  men. 

Tes,  he  must  be  able  to  declare  it  before  men.  And  therefore, 
above  all,  there  must  be  no  underhand  dealing.    The  brothers 
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had  left  their  father's  notary,  but  they  had  betaken  themselves  to 
another  of  equal  standing.  And  the  necessary  "  procurations  " 
relative  to  the  administration  of  Elias's  property  had  been  made 
out  with  all  due  precision  and  legal  propriety.  It  could  all  bear 
inspection  by  anyone  who  might  choose  to  inquire  into  it.  The 
best  experts  had  been  called  in  to  settle  the  price  of  the  shares. 
All  Eoopstad  might  know  that  Elias's  step-brothers  were  slowly 
buying  him  out  at  that  price.  It  was  essential  that  Eoopstad 
should  know  it.  And  that,  ultimately,  it  should  know  of  their 
success.  Life,  perhaps,  was  not  worth  living,  but  that  moment 
of  life  was  worth  living  for. 

And,  then,  suddenly,  he  married  Cornelia.  A  fortune !  The 
news  had  dawned  upon  him  with  one  encircling  flash  of  thought, 
not  subsequent  but  simultaneous.  Such  fortune  meant,  by  no 
means  the  realization  of  his  plans,  yet  a  great  step  towards  it. 
For,  if  once  such  a  share  in  the  business  had  passed  into  his 
hands,  the  increase  to  his  income  resulting  from  it  would  easily 
enable  him  to  make  further  purchases.  It  would,  above  all, 
give  him  an  immense  advance  upon  Hubert,  who  had  married 
a  poor  girl  out  yonder,  all  for  love  and  loneliness.  To  get 
the  start  of  Hubbie  was  a  great  thing  for  Henkie.  He  was 
furiously  jealous  of  Hubbie,  his  partner,  his  brother,  and  there* 
fore,  his  rival. 

All  this  stood  out  in  clear  light  upon  his  mind  the  very  moment 
he  first  heard  from  Alers  the  story  of  the  lottery-prize.  He  liked 
Cornelia.  He  resolved,  at  once,  to  combine  duty  and  pleasure  in 
marrying  Cornelia  and  her  money.  Which  represented  duty? 
And  which  pleasure  ?  He  hardly  knew.  A  little  of  both,  perhaps, 
was  to  be  found  in  each. 

A  man  who  thought  and  hoped  as  he  did  might  have  been 
expected  to  hang  back  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  error  into 
which  he  had  been  trapped.  But  to  think  this  of  him  was  not  to 
know  him  well.  Undoubtedly  his  first  impulse,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  to  cut  the  cords  and  free  himself.  But  he  desisted  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  that  the  cords  were  drawn  too  tight.  For,  if  it  be 
true  that  gold  was  his  god,  we  have  seen  that  it  was  respectable 
gold.  He  was  not  a  false-coiner.  He  clung  to  that  outer  respect- 
ability which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  money.  For  money  has 
always  been  the  maximum  of  the  genteel  to  the  many ;  that  is 
why  they  stamp  it  with  the  heads  of  Kings.  The  number  has 
ever  been  a  restricted  one  of  those  who  know  the  difference 
between  snobs  and  common  people,  or  Kings  and  gentlemen,  but 
coppers  and  counters  no  ten-year  old  boy  will  confuse. 

The  number  is  small,  but  it  has  always  existed.    And  it  is  loud- 
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Yoiced.  Hendrik  Lossell  was  afraid  of  public  opinion.  Public 
opinion,  when  it  turns  to  the  right,  is  usually  the  opinion  of  a 
chosen  resolute  few.  Hendrik  knew  that  these  few  go  about  in 
the  city  even  unto  this  day,  as  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  went 
about  among  the  children  of  Baal. 

He  saw — also  in  a  moment ;  he  was  a  man  of  slow  impulse  and 
quick  decision — he  saw  that  he  could  no  longer  go  back.  And  he 
went  on.  In  one  word :  His  cult  was  not  the  cult  of  gold.  It  was 
the  cult  of  social  weight.  It  was  not,  as  had  been  the  case  with 
old  Elias,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  Hendrik  Senior,  the  im- 
personal cult  of  Yolderdoes  Zonen.  For  the  firm  itself,  to  him, 
was  chiefly  a  means  towards  an  end.  His  father  had  sacrificed  his 
life  to  the  idea  of  commercial  probity,  honesty  with  regard  to  his 
unfortunate  son,  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Yolderdoes.  He  would 
have  liked  the  boy  to  die,  but  he  could  not  cheat  him.  Not  even 
under  the  stress  of  disastrous  speculations.  There  was  some  small 
chance  of  Hendrik  Junior's  cheating,  if  only  he  could  feel  certain 
that  he  would  never  be  found  out. 

At  present,  however,  he  had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  cheat. 
He  was  willing  to  work,  to  work  hard.  And  every  fresh  thousand 
that  came  rolling,  wave-like,  into  the  dead  sea  of  Elias's  fortune 
he  conscientiously  invested  in  Butch  Consols,  where  it  lay  upper- 
most till  another  wave  fell  a-top  of  it.    It  never  had  to  wait  long. 

And  he  scraped,  and  saved,  and  was  happy  in  hope.  And  then, 
you  see,  he  married  Cornelia. 


Chapteb  XXIII. 

MUSIC     AND     DI8COED. 

Akd,  having  married  Cornelia,  somewhat  against  his  will,  he  was 
delighted  and  cheered  by  the  discovery  of  her  talent  for  house* 
keeping.  The  discovery  took  a  load  off  his  mind.  True,  he  had 
expected  that  she  would  have  thrifty  habits,  but  he  had  not  known 
whether  she  would  combine  economy  with  comfort.  "  After  all," 
he  had  said  to  himself  in  those  first  days  of  his  engagement,  "  it 
is  cheaper,  in  the  long  run,  to  marry  a  poor  girl  than  a  rich  one." 
He  was  delighted  to  see  his  sophism  assume  such  an  appearance 
of  good-sense.  There  is  no  sensation  on  earth  more  enjoyable 
than  to  find  one's  favourite  sophism  come  true. 

He  actually  grew  quite  fond  of  his  stately  wife.  And  it  vexed 
him  to  be  obliged  to  disapprove  of  her  conduct.  But  she  soon 
disappointed  him  in  the  very  expectations  he  had  most  fondly 
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cherished.  It  was  too  bad  that  Cornelia,  of  all  women,  should 
prove  extravagant. 

"  It  would  be  too  bad,"  said  Cornelia  to  herself  continually,  "  to 
marry  a  large  income  and  live  on  a  small  one." 

Some  husbands  can  let  slip  a  virtue  or  two  in  their  wives 
without  noticing  much  difference.  They  have  plenty  to  lose. 
But  the  bottom  of  the  basket  had  always  remained  more  or  less 
plainly  visible  to  Hendrik  Lossell's  eyes. 

He  was  coming  leisurely  downstairs  to  his  late  breakfast  on 
Sunday  morning.  Sunday  to  him,  as  a  rule,  was  a  day  on  which 
to  transact  such  private  business  as  he  could  find  no  time  for  in 
the  week.  He  would  look  over  his  personal  accounts  and  read 
the  weekly  survey  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  he  would  write  the 
few  uncommercial  letters  which  circumstances  might  require.  He 
was  member  of  a  couple  of  committees,  like  every  Dutchman,  high 
or  low,  and  these  gave  him  a  little  desultory  occupation  of  the 
gently  satisfactory  sort.  One  of  them  was  devoted  to  Charity 
Organization.  He  did  not  believe  in  charity,  but  he  believed  in 
organizing  it  into  a  minimum  of  charitableness.  He  was  one  of 
their  best  men. 

In  spite  of  his  small  respect  for  the  Sabbath,  he  involuntarily 
experienced  its  reposeful  influence.  To  begin  with,  there  never 
was  any  hurry  about  getting  up  on  this  first  day  of  the  week. 
And  on  that  account,  doubtless,  as  well  as  through  the  absence  of 
the  customary  peals  at  the  servants'  entrance,  a  holy  calm  per- 
meates the  houses  and  skins  even  of  those  who  would  be  most 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  a  day  of  rest.  In  France  and  Germany, 
for  instance,  it  is  not  the  pleasure-making  which  swamps  the  idea 
of  Sunday  half  as  much  as  the  continuance  of  work.  You  look 
out  of  window,  and  there  is  the  butcher  at  the  door,  and  the 
bricklayer  opposite  is  spreading  his  mortar.  Poor  fellows  I  they  are 
enlightened  members,  probably,  of  their  "  Free-thought  Society," 
and  this  evening  they  will  prove  to  you,  with  impassioned 
eloquence,  that  Christianity  has  conferred  no  benefits  on  man- 
kind. 

Hendrik  Lossell  had  had  time  to  shave  leisurely.  And  that,  in 
itself  is  always  indicative  of  peace  of  body  and  mind.  The  scene 
upon  which  he  looked  forth  from  his  bedroom-window  was 
tranquil,  but,  then,  it  was  always  that.  The  house  stood  in  its 
own  small  patch  of  ground,  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  with 
a  carriage-sweep  in  front  of  it.  Nobody  ever  passed  it  except  the 
people  who  couldn't  help  doing  so. 

He  had  drawn  on  his  coat  carefully — he  was  not  one  of  the  men 
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who  wear  Sunday  coats.  And  he  had  thoughtfully  put  back  his 
watch  and  his  loose  change  and  other  trifles  into  his  pockets, 
instead  of  making  a  grab  at  the  whole  lot,  as  on  week-days. 

He  had  dressed  alone,  for  Cornelia,  who  detested  loitering,  had 
gone  downstairs  an  hour  before.  Cornelia  was  never  half-awake. 
You  could  imagine  that  she.  woke  up  with  her  boots  laced. 

And  so  he  stole  downstairs,  enjoying  the  slowness  of  his  move- 
ments, the  dapper  little  man.  He  was  going  to  have  a  quiet  day 
of  it  The  only  thing  he  ^regretted  was  the  hitch  in  his  inter- 
course with  Cornelia.  Perhaps  he  might  go  and  see  Elias  again, 
once  in  a  way.  He  did  not  often  go  and  see  Elias.  But  since  his 
silent  quarrel  with  his  wife,  he  felt  himself  more  drawn  at  times 
towards  his  elder  brother. 

As  he  proceeded  step  by  step  across  the  little  half-way  landing, 
he  heard  voices  down  in  the  entrance-hall,  and,  looking  over  the 
banisters,  he  saw  his  wife  in  eager  conversation  with  a  gentleman, 
whom  he  immediately  recognised. 

"  I  cannot  do  it,  if  you  stick  to  that  price,"  the  fair  Cornelia 
was  saying  with  majestic  eagerness;  "I  am  sure  you  are  very 
expensive,  Herr  Pfohl." 

Hendrik  understood  at  once  that  a  fresh  plot  was  being  hatched 
against  his  repose  of  soul.  For  the  personage  who  was  paying 
his  wife  so  early  a  morning  call  was  the  director  of  the  Orchestra 
which  provided  all  the  high-class  music  of  KoopstacL  Herr  Pfohl 
was  one  of  those  people  who  always  make  the  impression  upon  you 
of  standing  in  need  of  being  pulled  together  and  buttoned  up. 
He  was  a  loose,  flabby,  untidy  sort  of  man,  with  a  round  face  and 
figure,  red  cheeks  and  tie,  and  shiny  head  and  spectacles.  The 
aforesaid  full  moon  on  his  occiput  was  bordered  at  the  lower  side 
by  a  fringe  of  straggling,  wispy  dust-coloured  locks,  and  when  he 
bowed  his  fat  little  body,  as  he  incessantly  did,  you  caught  your- 
self wondering  how  it  was  possible  for  a  ball  to  cave  in  like  that 
unless  it  was  hollow.  Need  it  be  added  after  this  that  he  bit  his 
nails  ?  That  one  fact  ought  to  have  incapacitated  him  for  his 
profession.  But  he  was  a  magnificent  musician,  and  some  people 
considered  this  a  compensation. 

"  What  is  expensive  ?  "  cried  Hendrik  quickly.  He  hung  over 
the  banisters  as  far  as  he  could  reach. 

Cornelia  started — internally.  She  looked  up  calmly  enough. 
Herr  Pfuhl  looked  up  also.  And  as  the  round  red  face  and  the 
thin  pale  face  were  lifted  towards  him,  Hendrik  thought  to 
himself:  "She  is  redly  quite  handsome  1  How  well  she  carries 
her  head!" 
"I  was  asking  Herr  Pfuhl,"  she  said  sweetly,  "  what  would  be 
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his  price  for  a  musical  evening.  It  would  be  such  a  good  idea  to 
give  a  small  concert,  I  thought.  But  his  price  is  beyond  me.  I 
think  he  ought  to  do  it  for  less." 

For,  although  she  was  as  magnificent  in  her  views  as  the  most 
penniless  fortune-hunter,  she  could  haggle  and  cut  down  like  the 
wealthiest  daughter  of  Israel. 

"But  Mevrouw  is  dragging  me  the  skin  over  the  ears," 
protested  the  Director.  He  spoke  no  language  at  all.  He  had 
forgotten  his  own,  and  had  never  learned  Dutch.  "  And  she 
ignores  that  I  cannot  play  my  pieces  with  one  half  the  performers 
and  leave  the  others  to  make  musics  in  the  streets.  It  is  not  a 
band,  Himmelkreuzsacrament,  and  my  price  is  'fixe'  like  in 
the  big  bazaars.  And  you  do  not  pay  half-seat  in  the  concert 
neither,  because  you  please  to  go  away  in  the  middle."  He 
looked  up  again  to  Mynheer  Lossell  as  if  appealing  for  help. 
He  got  it. 

Hendrik  ran  down  a  flight  more  stairs,  and  paused  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  steps  from  the  bottom. 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,  Herr  Pfuhl,"  he  said.  "There  will 
be  no  music.  Most  certainly  there  will  be  no  music.  We  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  therefore  we  will  not  have  it." 

But  this  answer  conciliated  neither  party.  Nor  did  he  intend 
it  to  do  so.  The  Orchestra-Director  had  quite  expected  to  secure 
his  engagement,  for  he  had  perceived  that  Mevrouw's  heart 
was  set  upon  the  matter,  but  he  had  hoped  that  Mynheer 
would  prove  malleable  with  regard, to  the  price,  as  is  the  manner 
of  men. 

"  Not  but  that  I  should  be  gracious  to  give  the  concert/'  he 
began — he  meant  gratified — "for,  arranged  as  Mevrouw  would 
intend  it,  it  would  be  a  beneficent  precedent  in  the  city,  still  I 
must  consider " 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  affording  or  not  affording/'  interrupted 
Cornelia  hastily.  "  Mynheer  agrees  with  me,  you  see,  Herr  Pfuhl, 
that  your  price  is  too  high.    Only  he  puts  it  differently." 

"  Yes,  the  price  is  too  high,"  cried  Lossell,  slightly  raising  his 
voice,  "and  lucky  the  man  who  finds  that  out  before  paying. 
With  some  things  you  can't,  Herr  Pfuhl.  And  then  you  must 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  business,  Herr  Pfuhl.  It's  a  very  fine 
thing,  is  music,  Herr  Pfuhl,  but  sometimes  you  get  tired  of  a 
tune.  And,  although  you  can't  always  stop  the  music  when  you 
want  to,  you  can  always  leave  off  dancing  to  it,  I  believe,  Herr 
Pfuhl.    Don't  you  think  that  one  can  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  for  dancing,"  replied  Herr  Pfuhl  confusedly,  "  but 
for  a  concert  of  instrumental,  as  I  understand." 
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"  The  principle  remains  the  same/'  eried  Lossell.  "  Keep  out 
of  expenses  while  yon  can." 

"But  don't,  if  you  can't,"  interrupted  Cornelia  tartly. 

Till  now  her  husband  had  resolutely  fastened  his  eyes  upon 
the  Orchestra-Director's  shining  rotundity.  He  withdrew  them  for 
a  moment — less  than  a  moment — as  Cornelia  spoke;  and  their 
glances  met.  In  that  tenth  of  a  second  a  big  battle  was  fought 
and  lost,  far  more  decisive  than  the  wordy  dispute  of  the  other 
night.  For  Hendrik  read  defiance  in  Cornelia's  look,  and 
retreated  before  it.  In  that  flash  of  recognition  he  resolved  to 
give  up  all  attempts  to  browbeat  her.  His  must  be  a  warfare  not 
of  the  broadsword,  but  of  the  stiletto.  There  lay  discomfiture 
in  the  swift  admission,  not  defeat  as  yet,  but  repulse.  Once  more 
Cornelia's  eagle  face  had  stood  her  in  good  stead.  "  After  all,  I 
can't  slap  her,"  muttered  Lossell  to  himself,  as  he  scowled  back 
towards  Herr  PfuhTs  bald  head. 

Indeed,  he  could  not. 

" '  Can't '  is  an  ugly  word,"  he  said,  to  himself  almost  as  much 
as  to  her,  and  he  walked  away  in  the  direction  of  the  breakfast- 
room  In  the  entry  he  turned  round.  "  No  concert  this  winter, 
Herr  Pfuhl  1 "  he  cried,  and  then  he  shut  the  door  quickly  behind 
him. 

He  was  still  sufficiently  master  of  his  own  house  to  say  what  he 
chose  in  it  But  he  was  not  master  enough  to  remain  where  he 
chose,  after  having  said  it. 

He  was  far  from  sorry  to  think  the  door  should  be  shut. 

The  repose  of  the  Sabbath — that  blessed  resting  on  the  oars — 
had  been  broken  by  a  sudden  squall.  He  glowered  discontentedly 
at  the  breakfast-things,  and,  as  he  lifted  the  tea-pot  lid,  he  sneered 
down  upon  the  innocent  brown  liquid  inside.  Yet  Cornelia  could 
make  good  tea.  And  he  knew  it.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  in  a 
woman. 

No  man  of  nervous  or  artistic  temperament  should  bind  himself 
in  wedlock  before  the  partner  of  his  choice  has  passed  an 
examination  in  tea-making.  And  even  in  Eoopstad  there  are 
nervous  souls,  though  inartistic,  in  these  days  of  ours  when  Time 
travels  only  by  rail.  Hendrik  was  of  a  highly  nervous  nature, 
irritable  and  fifty  miles  an  hour.  He  sat  down  to  breakfast  and 
drew  the  Sunday  morning  paper  towards  him.  Cornelia  might  as 
well  stop  away  as  not.  How  unreasonable  she  was,  and  how 
inconsiderate  I  He  would  walk  out  presently  and  see  Elias.  The 
walk  would  do  him  good  and  brace  him  up  a  bit.  Elias  was  his 
brother — a  step-brother,  but  still  a  brother,  a  Lossell.  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water,  and  every  now  and   then  the  old  truth 
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comes  home  to  yon.    And  Cornelia  was  fast  deepening  into  a 
nuisance. 

She  came  in,  serene,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Her  victory 
satisfied  her  for  the  moment,  and  she  was  too  wise  a  woman  not 
to  relax  her  hold  of  the  rope,  the  moment  she  had  drawn  the  boat 
into  her  current.  She  had  shown  Hendrik  the  limit  of  her 
endurance,  aod  instead  of  leaping  over  it,  he  had  shivered  back. 
That  was  enough  for  to-day.  She  did  not  really  want  the  concert 
very  badly,  especially  not  at  that  "  scandalous  "  price. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Henk,"  she  said  mildly,  as  she  busied 
herself  with  her  tray,  "  and  I  have  told  Herr  Ffuhl  so  and  sent 
him  away.  It  would  be  absurd  to  pay  so  much  for  his  band,  and 
we  can,  in  any  case,  very  well  wait  till  next  year." 

Hendrik's  whole  being  melted  away  into  notes  of  interrogation 
and  admiration,  as  he  stopped  and  stared  at  his  wife,  the  open 
print  in  one  hand,  his  half-lifted  tea-cup  in  the  other. 

"  We  must  give  an  extra  dinner  instead,"  continued  Mevrouw. 
"  Why  did  you  not  wait  for  me  to  pour  out  your  tea,  Hendrik  ?  " 

"  I  am  in  a  hurry,"  answered  Lossell,  still  bewildered,  "  I  want 
to  walk  out  to  Elias's  and  see  how  the  poor  chap  is  getting  on." 

Mevrouw  pulled  a  face.  She  did  not  like  to  think  of  the  useless 
idiot  who  stood  between  her  and  the  full  glory  of  greatness. 
Elias  was  her  permanent  eclipse.  "Oh,  depend  upon  it,  he  is 
perfectly  well  and  happy,"  she  snapped.  She  avoided  as  much  as 
possible  allowing  her  thoughts  to  dwell  upon  contingencies,  but 
she  could  not  keep  down  an  undercurrent  of  exasperation  at  sight 
of  the  idiot's  unbroken  health.  "It  is  only  the  people  whose 
existence  has  no  raison  d'etre,"  she  said,  "  that  go  on  living  for 
ever." 

"  So-o,"  muttered  Herr  Pfuhl  to  himself  emphatically,  in  a 
long-drawn  reminiscence  of  his  native  land.  He  hurried  down 
the  short  avenue  in  fretful  jumps,  and,  as  he  went,  he  struck  his 
greasy  wide-awake  down  flat  on  his  speckled  cabinet-pudding  of  a 
head.  "  So  is  it  in  the  great  houses.  They  have  the  butters  and 
the  oils  of  life,  and  yet  the  wheels  go  creaking.  The  Mefrou,  ah, 
she  will  have  her  concert  when  she  wants  it.  Not  so  was  my 
Lieschen.  Never  has  she  given  me  Blutwurst  again,  since  I  told 
her  it  was  Leberwurst  I  loved  better.  And  yet  Blutwurst  was 
her  Leibgericht." 

Whenever  he  was  strongly  moved,  his  German  seemed  to  break 
forth  again  purer  from  some  hidden  spring  of  feeling  and  to  come 
surging  up  across  the  muddy  ditch  of  broken  Dutch. 

A  film  spread  over  his  eyes,  for  Lieschen  would  never  eat 
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Blntwnrst  again.  She  had  been  dead  for  many  years.  She  had 
died  in  this  strange,  straight-lined  country,  of  a  chill  at  the 
heart. 

Peace  be  to  the  old  Director's  ashes.  He,  too,  is  dead.  But  his 
orchestra  was  heard  in  Mevrouw  Lossell's  rooms,  before  he  laid 
down  his  baton.  And  on  that  memorable  occasion  Hendrik  Lossell 
went  up  to  him,  with  nervous  puckered  face,  and  complimented 
him  on  the  excellence  of  the  performance,  adding,  with  a  palpable 
sneer,  that  there  were  some  things  so  valuable  you  could  never 
pay  enough  for  them. 

And  the  sneer  was  at  himself. 
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"$0lritor  £rrte  gran." 

TO  DOROTHY. 


The  swelling  woods  with  songs  of  birds  ring  clear; 

The  earth  relents,  and  shows  another  face; 
The  lawns  are  clothed;  the  flowers  re-appear; 

When  surly  Winter  to  the  Spring  gives  place. 

No  more,  the  frost  lies  white  upon  the  fields; 

Rich  scent3  and  sounds  come  floating  down  the  breeze; 
Carpets  of  blossom,  every  orchard  yields; 

Gardens  are  drowsy  with  the  hum  of  bees. 

So  sang  my  best-loved  poets  long  ago, 

Virgil  and  Horace,  of  their  happier  day, 
Their  southern  world.    Ah  me!  our  Springs  are  slow; 

They  tease  us,  and  they  loiter  by  the  way. 

Spring  mocks  us  now,  with  many  a  golden  hour 
Of  sun  and  growth,  half  shown,  then  snatch'd  from  view; 

And  we  are  left  again  in  Winter's  power: 
But  still,  dear  Dorothy,  it  gives  us  you, 

A  matchless  gift.  The  wild  capricious  time, 
Thus  giving,  is  forgiven.    And  I  would  make 

In  praise  of  Spring,  as  poets  used,  a  rhyme; 
To  say  how  well  I  love  it,  for  your  sake. 
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Christmas-eve,  many,  many  years  ago* 

It  had  been  bitterly  cold  all  day,  and  towards  night  a  white 
mist  had  risen  from  the  turbid,  swollen  river,  wrapping  its  banks 
and  the  streets  abutting  on  it  in  a  semi-opaque  cloud  that  shed 
weird,  fantastic  shadows  on  the  familiar  landmarks  and  objects 
all  round,  and  transformed  them  into  so  many  ghoul-like,  uncouth 
monsters,  startling  the  belated  wayfarers  and  causing  them  to 
hurry  on  towards  the  wished-for  haven — home.  The  clock  of 
Notre-Dame  had  just  boomed  forth  eight  strokes,  but  the  sound 
fell  with  a  dull  thud  upon  the  air  and  scarcely  roused  an  echo. 
All  but  the  main  thoroughfares  leading  southward  from  the 
Seine  were  deserted,  and  in  the  long,  narrow  Eue  Mazarine, 
behind  the  Institute  of  France,  there  were  not  a  dozen  people 
abroad.  The  few  that  were  paid  no  attention  whatsoever  to  a 
tall  old  man  who  was  dragging  himself  painfully  along  towards 
the  quay,  standing  still  now  and  then  to  indulge  in  a  prolonged 
shiver,  because,  apparently,  he  had  not  the  strength  to  shiver  and 
to  be  moving  at  the  same  time.  He  leant  heavily  on  a  thick 
stick  while  his  left  arm  held  closely  pressed  against  his  body  an 
oblong  object  wrapped  in  a  chequered  cotton  handkerchief. 

He  -was  but  thinly  clad,  in  fact,  he  represented  the  shorn 
human,  creature  to  whom,  unlike  to  the  lamb  under  similar 
conditions,  the  wind  was  not  tempered.  A  pair  of  summer 
trousers,  and  a  thread-bare  coat,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  probably 
to  hide  the  absence  of  linen,  were  all  the  armour  against  the  raw, 
icy  moisture  that  fell  from  above  and  trickled  profusely  down  his 
flowing  white  beard  and  hair,  the  latter  crowned  by  a  broad- 
brimmed  soft  hat  pulled  over  the  eyes,  as  a  means,  perhaps,  to 
escape  recognition,  though  recognition,  Heaven  knows,  would 
perhaps  have  been  the  best  thing  that  could  have  befallen  him. 

When  the  old  man  got  to  the  riverside,  he  stood  for  a  moment 
undecided,  then  crossed  the  Pont-des-Arts,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left ;  maybe,  the  water  would  have  proved  too  strong  a 
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temptation  to  lie  down  and  "  have  done  with  it/'  and  he  would 
not  yield  to  it.  Entering  by  the  southern  gate,  he  made  his  way 
across  the  Place  da  Carrousel  and  the  maze  of  ill-smelling  slums 
which  in  those  days  separated  the  Tuileries  from  the  Palais- 
Boyal,  and  at  last  found  himself  in  the  centre  of  fashionable 
Paris,  for  half  a  century  ago  the  erstwhile  residence  of  Cardinals 
Bichelieu  and  Mazarin  could  still  lay  claim  to  that  title.  He 
seemed  fairly  dazzled  by  the  lights,  the  bustle  of  the  crowd,  "  on 
enjoyment  bent/9  and  made  the  turn  of  the  gardens  several  times, 
apparently  unable  or  afraid  to  come  to  a  decision.  In  another 
moment,  however,  he  stopped  in  the  "  Fountain's  Court"  under  a 
wooden  awning  at  the  angle  of  that  busy  passage.  He  firmly 
planted  his  back  against  the  wall,  put  his  stick  within  reach  of 
him,  and  began  undoing  the  parcel  he  had  carried  under  his  left 
arm.  It  contained  a  violin  and  its  bow.  Having  examined  its 
strings,  he  carefully  folded  his  handkerchief  in  four,  placed  it  on 
his  left  shoulder  and  began  to  tune  his  instrument.  But  at  the 
first  notes  of  the  sad  and  sentimental  romance  he  endeavoured  to 
play,  the  poor  fellow  himself  stood  aghast,  while  a  couple  of 
irreverential  urchins  whom  the  sound  had  attracted  to  the  spot, 
set  up  a  derisive  howl  and  belaboured  him  with  merciless  chaff. 
He  stopped  short  and  sank  down  on  the  steps  of  the  alley,  his 
instrument  on  his  knees,  murmuring  to  himself:  "Great  God!  I 
can  no  longer  play,"  while  a  big  sob  choked  all  further  utterance. 

He  had  been  sitting  thus  for  several  minutes,  when  at  the 
other  end  of  the  passage  there  entered  a  party  of  three  young 
men  who  were  evidently  in  high  spirits,  for  they  sang  as  they 
went;  they  sang  a  ditty  very  popular  in  those  days  with  the 
students  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Musique.  They  did  not  see  the 
old  fiddler,  for  one  stumbled  against  his  outstretched  leg,  and  a 
second  almost  knocked  his  hat  off  his  head,  while  the  third 
positively  drew  back  startled  as  the  old  man  rose  proudly,  but 
despondingly,  to  his  feet. 

"  I  am  sure,  we  are  very  sorry,  Monsieur,  and  beg  your  pardon, 
but  we  did  not  see  you.  I  hope  we  did  not  hurt  you?"  said 
the  latter. 

"  No,  you  did  not  hurt  me,"  was  the  answer  while  the  speaker 
stooped  to  pick  up  his  hat ;  but  his  interlocutor  was  too  quick  for 
him,  and  handed  it  to  him.  Then,  and  then  only,  he  noticed  the 
instrument  in  the  old  man's  hands. 

"  Tou  are  a  musician,  Monsieur  ?  "  he  said,  deferentially. 

"I  was  so  once,"  sighed  the  old  man,  while  two  big  tears 
coursed  down  his  wrinkled  cheeks ;  seeing  which  the  three  y6ung 
men  came  closer  to  him* 
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"What  is  the  matter  ?  "  they  asked  all  at  once.  "  Do  yon  feel 
ill,  and  can  we  do  anything  for  you  ?  " 

For  a  moment  the  old  man  preserved  a  deep  silence,  then,  with 
t  look  that  would  have  melted  a  heart  of  stone,  held  out  his  hat 
to  them. 

"Give  me  a  trifle  for  the  love  of  God,"  he  whispered  softly. 
UI  can  no  longer  earn  my  living  with  my  instrument ;  my  fingers 
have  become  stiff,  and  my  daughter  is  dying  of  consumption  and 
want" 

This  time  it  was  the  young  fellows'  turn  to  be  silent  Con- 
fusion was  written  on  their  faces,  and  for  the  first  time  in  their 
tires  perhaps,  they  felt  ashamed,  nay,  angry  at  being  poor.  They 
all  fumbled  in  their  pockets,  but  the  result  of  their  investigations 
was  lamentable;  the  combined  capital  of  two  was  sixteen  sous, 
the  third  only  produced  a  small  cube  of  rosin,  without  which  the 
riolinist  scarcely  ever  stirs  abroad.  They  kept  looking  at  one 
another  for  a  few  moments,  then  one  spoke  up. 

"  Sixteen  sous  is  of  no  use,  friends ;  we  want  more,  much  more 
than  that  to  relieve  our  fellow-artist.  A  pull,  and  a  strong  pull 
all  together.  You,  Adolphe,  take  the  violin  and .  accompany 
Gustavo,  while  I  go  round  with  the  hat." 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  preparations  for  carrying  out 
the  project  are  finished ;  coat-collars  are  turned  up,  the  hair  is 
brought  over  the  features  to  disguise  them,  and  to  make  detection 
still  more  difficult,  hats  are  tilted  forward  to  conceal  the  eyes. 
Then  the  young  fellow  who  has  been  the  prime-mover  in  the 
whole,  gives  the  signal  to  start. 

"It  is  Christmas-eve,  Adolphe,"  he  says,  "  and  remember  that 
at  this  performance  the  Almighty  is  as  likely  to  be  among  the 
audience  as  not.    So  do  your  very  best" 

And  Adolphe  does  his  very  best,  assuredly ;  for  scarcely  have 
the  first  notes  of  the  Carnaval  de  Venise  fallen  upon  the  air  than 
every  window  round  about  is  flung  wide  open,  disclosing  eager 
listeners,  while  below  in  the  galleries  and  gardens  of  the  Palais- 
Boyal,  the  passers-by  stop  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot  or  else  retrace 
their  steps  to  swell  the  serried  group  slowly  gathering  round  the 
performer.  And  when  the  last  notes  have  died  away,  there  is  a 
frantic  shout  of  approval,  while  the  hat  of  the  old  man,  placed  by 
the  lamp-post  is  rapidly  filling,  not  only  with  copper  but  with 
silver  coins  also. 

The  three  young  fellows  do  not  allow  the  excitement  to  cool ; 
in  another  moment  the  strains  of  the  violin  are  heard  again,  but 
now  they  accompany  a  voice  of  marvellous  sweetness,  compass 
and  purity — that  of  Gustave,  who  sings  the  favourite  cavatina 
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from  La  Dame  Blanche  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  his  listeners 
spell-bound.  Meanwhile  the  audience  has  assumed  unwonted 
proportions,  and  when  the  singer  has  finished,  it  positively 
"rains  money,"  which  the  promoter  of  the  entertainment  has  all 
his  work  to  pick  up.  But  he  is  determined  that  the  harvest 
shall  be  a  good  one,  and  shielding  his  face  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  now  very  interested  gaze  of  his  public,  he  continues 
his  collection. 

"  One  more  tune,"  he  whispers  to  his  companions,  "  and  then 
we  have  done.  You,  Adolphe,  while  accompanying  us,  bring -out 
those  bass-notes  of  yours ;  111  take  the  baritone  part,  and  you, 
Gustavo,  my  brave  tenor,  give  us  some  more  of  your  angel's 
strains.  The  heavens  will  open  and  the  larks  drop  ready- 
roasted  into  the  old  man's  mouth.  Let  us  have  the  trio  from 
Guillavme  Tell  to  finish  up  with ;  and,  mind,  we  are  singing  for 
the  honour  of  the  Conservatoire  as  well  as  for  a  charitable 
purpose." 

There  was  no  need  of  the  reminder,  the  artistic  spirit  of  the 
youDg  fellows  had  been  aroused  already,  and  though  the  attendant 
circumstanoes  of  their  performance  were  strange — some  might 
have  said  humiliating — they  sang  and  played  as  probably  they 
never  sang  and  played  in  after  life,  when  the  most  critical  of 
European  audiences  hung  upon  their  lips  and  instrument ;  they 
sang  and  played  so  as  to  galvanise  into  life  the  old  man  himself, 
who  in  the  beginning  had  remained  seated  on  the  steps,  but  who 
now  grasped  his  stick  and  led  the  trio  with  an  authoriative 
gesture  that  bespoke  the  practised  musician.  He  stood  perfectly 
erect,  the  eyes  so  dull  and  listless  but  half  an  hour  ago,  flashed 
with  intense  excitement,  he  looked  transformed,  and  the  executants 
themselves  felt  that  they  were  obeying  a  master. 

The  performance  was  at  an  end,  the  crowd  slowly  dispersed — 
not  without  comments.  "  They  are  not  street  players,"  said  some, 
"  their  voices  are  too  fresh  for  that."  "  Street  players,"  replied 
others,  "  of  course  they  are  not,  they  have  done  this  for  a  wager, 
or  perhaps  they  were  hard  up,  and  wanted  a  good  lump  sum  for 
their  Christmas  supper."  "  Well,  they  have  got  it,"  said  a  third 
section,  "that  hat  contains  a  great  deal  more  money  than  we 
think.    I  saw  two  different  gentlemen  throw  in  a  gold  piece." 

It  was  true ;  the  hat  contained  a  comparatively  large  sum ;  the 
well-to-do  and  critical  among  the  audience,  not  stopping  to 
enquire  the  hidden  motives  of  the  al-freseo  entertainment  and 
merely  bent  upon  testifying  their  approval,  had  given  without 
stint,  and  when  the  chequered  handkerchief  was   tremblingly 
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unfolded  to  receive  the  contents  of  the  hat,  the  old  man  stood 
speechless  with  surprise  and  joy.    Then  he  gasped — 

"Your  names;  give  me  your  names,  that  I  may  bless  them  on 
my  death-bed;  that  my  daughter  may  remember  them  in  her 
prayers." 

"  My  name  is  Faith/'  said  the  first  yonng  man. 

"  My  name  is  Hope/9  said  the  second. 

"  My  name  is  Charity/'  said  the  third,  who  had  looked  to  the 
financial  success  of  the  undertaking. 

"  And  you  do  not  even  know  mine/'  sobbed  the  old  man.  "  I 
might  have  been  the  merest  impostor.  My  name  is  Chapner ;  I 
am  an  Alsatian,  and  for  ten  years  I  directed  the  orchestra  of  the 
opera  at  Strassburg.  It  is  there  I  had  the  honour  to  mount 
(ruillaume  TeU.  Since  I  left  my  native  country,  misfortune  has 
pursued  me.  You  have  saved  mine  and  my  daughter's  life,  for, 
thanks  to  you,  we'll  be  able  to  go  back.  My  daughter  will  recover 
her  health  in  her  native  air,  and  among  those  I  know,  there  will 
be  found  a  place  for  me,  to  teach  what  I  can  no  longer  perform. 
But  I  tell  you,  you  shall  be  great  among  the  greatest,  when  I  am 
gone." 

"Amen,"  said  the  three  young  fellows  as  they  led  the  old 
musician  gently  into  the  street  and  shook  hands  with  him  for  the 
last  time. 

But  in  spite  of  their  attempted  disguise,  they  had  been  recog- 
nised by  one  of  the  crowd  who  told  the  tale. 

The  name  of  the  young  violinist  was  Adolphe  Hermann ;  that 
of  the  tenor  was  Gustavo  Roger,  and  the  originator  of  the 
entertainment  and  collector  still  answers  to  that  of  Charles 
Gounod. 

The  old  man's  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter, 

Albert  D.  Vandam. 
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Tendebantque  mantis  rip®  ulterioris  amore. — VirgiL 


Awhile  in  youth,  from  Passion's  Pisgah-height, 
My  longing  eyes  beheld  Love's  Promised  Land, 

Bat  rising  mists  soon  hid  the  heavenly  sight. 
And  lone  in  the  world's  wilderness  I  stand. 

As  one  in  dream,  whose  hopes  are  nothing  worth, 
Or  one  of  those  the  old-world  Poet  saw 

By  Wailing- Water's*  brink  their  hands  stretch  forth 
In  fruitless  yearning  for  the  further  shore* 

For  she  who  to  the  Mount  of  Vision  led 
My  wandering  steps  has  vanished  from  my  side, 

Lost,  lost,  is  she  who  should  with  me  have  sped 
Where  none  the  way  may  win  without  a  guide. 

I  stand  and  wait,  while  voices  in  the  air 

Mock  her  sweet  tones,  tempting  I  know  not  whither. 
But  ah!  I  would  not,  though  Love's  Land  be  fair, 

That  other  hand  than  hers  should  lead  me  thither. 

*  Cocytus,  the  river  of  lamentation  (ko>kvo>,  to  lament). 

H.  E. 
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"God  only  made  four  Frenchmen  poets,"  said  the  barber  of  Agen ; 
"and  their  names  are  Corneille,  La  Fontaine,  B&angbr,  and 
Jasmin." 

This  speech  is  a  fine  and  very  natural  specimen  of  the 
gasconading  of  a  Gascon  poet,  and  thus  has  a  real  merit  and 
value  of  its  own,  though  it  sounds  oddly  when  critics  have  been 
praising  Jasmin's  modesty.  His  words,  indeed,  are  that  precious 
thing, "  a  human  document."  Jasmin  simply  said  what  he  thought 
and  felt  and  was  sure  of.  Many  poets,  we  may  suspect,  have  had 
the  same  inward  convictions ;  only,  when  one  is  not  a  Gascon 
poet,  sincere  expression  becomes  a  little  more  difficult. 

A  touch  of  amiable  self-conceit  may  very  easily  be  forgiven  to 
Jacques  Jasmin,  whose  countrymen  did  their  best  to  spoil  him 
both  as  a  man  and?as  a  writer,  and  who  was  in  fact  a  charming 
and  a  conscientious  poet,  far  above  the  average,  with  a  character 
fall  of  unselfish  generosity  and  simple-mindedness.  His  fellow- 
southerners  loaded  him  with  gold  crowns  and  ovations.  People 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  interview  the  barber-poet 
in  his  little  shop  at  Agen ;  among  them  were  a  few  distinguished 
Frenchmen,  such  as  Charles  Nodier  and  Paul  de  Musset  He 
literally  had  a  triumph  in  Paris.  Sainte-Beuve,  who  had  in- 
troduced him  to  the  French  public — "  Vous  m'avez  salonis6,"  said 
Jasmin — embraced  him  and  told  him  he  would  never  die.  He 
read  his  poems  to  an  assembly  of  literary  men  at  the  house  of 
Augustin  Thierry.  One  can  hear  the  applause  that  so  delighted 
the  honest  Gascon,  when  he  read  some  passage  over  again  with 
the  candid  remark,  "This  is  very  fine!"  French  people  are 
kinder  and  more  tolerant  than  we  should  be  under  such  circum- 
stances. Jasmin  was  presented  to  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family 
at  Neuilly,  and  in  short  received  every  honour  that  Paris  in  those 
days  could  bestow. 

This  was  in  the  year  1842.  Not  long  afterwards,  Jasmin  was 
made  known  in  England  by  an  article  in  the  Aihensewn  which 
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described  him  as  "  a  rustic  Beranger,  a  Victor  Hugo,  a  Lamartine." 
A  translation  of  this  article  reached  Jasmin,  who  was  much 
gratified  by  it,  though  he  could  not  quite  grasp  the  name  of  the 
paper,  and  called  it  the  Tintinum.  A  few  years  afterwards,  the 
Westminster  Review  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  high  praise. 
Several  interviews  with  him  were  described  in  English  books  and 
periodicals,  by  Mr.  Angus  Beach  for  instance,  in  'Claret  and 
Olives,9  and  by  Ipsa  Costello.  To  her,  it  seems,  more  than  to 
anyone,  Jasmin  owed  any  fame  he  ever  had  in  England.  She 
translated  a  good  many  of  his  poems — not  always  perhaps  the 
wisest  way  to  gain  popularity  for  the  poet  who  had  written  in  an 
entirely  alien  tongue.  The  most  successful  translation  ever  made 
from  Jasmin,  showing  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  his  patois 
du  midi  in  English,  is  Longfellow's  translation  of  "The  Blind 
Girl  of  Castel-Cuille\"  This  has  a  certain  spirit  and  swing  which 
make  it  linger  on  the  memory,  and  some  people  may  know  Jasmin 
simply  from  having  read  this  poem  in  their  youth.  For  it  must 
be  confessed  that  his  name  is  very  unfamiliar  to  English  ears  now. 
I  can  say  from  certain  knowledge  that  many  intelligent  and 
literary  people,  if  their  eyes  fell  by  chance  on  Dr.  Smiles's  recent 
book,  *  Jasmin :  Barber,  Poet,  Philanthropist/  *  would  only  ask — 
"Who  is  Jasmin?" 

A  slight  sketch  of  his  life  and  work  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here.  For  particulars,  for  many  anecdotes  and  quotations,  as 
well  as  for  long  translations  from  Jasmin's  poems,  I  must  refer 
the  curious  to  the  book  mentioned  above,*  which  is  full  of 
scattered  information,  though  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired  in 
other  ways. 

Jacques  Jasmin  was  born  in  1798,  in  the  town  of  Agen,  on  the 
gay  and  sunny  banks  of  the  Garonne.  His  parents  were  both 
deformed  as  well  as  very  poor ;  he  was  one  of  a  large  family,  and 
his  old  soldier  grandfather  supported  himself  and  helped  these 
children  by  begging,  till  he  ended  his  days  in  ThopiUd,  the  last 
refuge  of  the  French  poor.  The  little  Jacques  knew  more  than 
once  what  it  was  to  be  starving ;  but  youth  and  sunshine  in  that 
happy  land  make  up  for  a  great  deal,  and  he  gave  a  bright  though 
touching  account  of  his  childhood  in  his  poem,  "  Mous  Soubenis." 
Any  education  he  had  was  given  him  first  by  a  friendly  school- 
mistress, then  at  the  seminary,  from  which  certain  boyish  tricks 
led  to  his  expulsion.  A  kind  Abbe\  however,  interfered  in  his 
favour,  and  though  he  could  not  be  restored  to  the  seminary, 
he  was  admitted  free  to  another  school  in  the  town,  and  there,  by 
the  help  of  this  good  friend,  he  seeme  to  have  remained  till  he 
*  Published  by  John  Murray. 
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was  sixteen,  working  hard  for  his  family  in  the  vintage  and  at 
fair-times,  devouring  all  the  books  he  could  get,  reciting  to  his 
neighbours,  writing  and  singing  verses  of  his  own  as  soon  as  he 
could  write  at  all.  At  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  barber  in 
the  town ;  and  now  began  the  days  of  his  fame  and  glory,  for 
worthy  Agenais  had  to  listen  submissively  while  they  were  shaved 
to  whole  strings  of  the  young  barber's  verses ;  and  ladies  whose 
hair  he  was  sent  to  dress  found  their  curl-papers  scribbled  all  over. 
At  eighteen,  the  ambitious  boy  began  to  be  tired  of  being  scolded 
by  his  master,  who  may  not  have  been  poetical,  or  may  have 
been  a  little  envious  of  his  apprentice's  fame  and  popularity. 
Possibly  some  of  the  customers  found  these  constant  recitations 
a  bore ;  though  we  are  assured  that  they  caused  rapture  in  all 
who  heard  them.  Anyhow,  Jacques  left  his  master,  and  set  up 
a  rival  shop  of  his  own,  soon  settling  finally  in  the  house  where 
he  lived  for  forty  years  under  the  sign  of  "Jasmin,  Coiffeur," 
the  house  which  one  of  his  latest  admirers  calls  "  the  sanctuary  of 
the  Muses." 

He  married  at  twenty,  and  his  wife  Marietta,  finding  that 
money  and  custom  flowed  rather  slowly  at  first  into  the  new 
barber's  salon,  was  strongly  inclined  to  discourage  the  Muses,  and 
even  to  oppose  them.  She  went  so  far  as  to  take  away  his  pens  and 
his  paper.  However,  she  soon  found  out  that  it  was  as  much  the 
chansons  as  the  papiUotes  which  attracted  the  good  people  of  Agen 
more  and  more  to  her  husband's  shop.  She  then  began  to  provide 
him  with  pens  and  paper  of  the  best,  and  to  join  her  voice  to  the 
family  chorus,  which  cried  to  him  continually,  "  Fais  des  vers ! 
fcis  des  vers ! " 

So  began  this  life  of  forty  years  in  the  little  shop  on  the 
Promenade  du  Gravier.  One's  impression  certainly  is  that  a 
happier  life  was  never  led  by  any  poet.  For  all  this  time  Jasmin 
was  the  hero  of  his  town  and  his  neighbourhood,  and  for  many  years 
of  it  he  was  the  object  of  the  pilgrimages  I  have  already  mentioned. 
"II  aime,  on  dit,  le  louange,"  said  Sainte-Beuve ;  "tons  les 
poetes  laiment,  et  ceux  de  son  pays  plus  encore  que  d'autres." 
Certainly,  from  his  own  people  and  from  strangers,  he  had  enough 
of  what  he  loved,  and  it  is  also  evident  that  he  was  not  afraid  to 
praise  himself.  Praise  and  applause,  after  all,  were  to  him  like 
his  Gascon  sunshine:  he  could  not  live  without  them ;  and  a  man 
cannot  be  blamed  for  liking  his  natural  and  necessary  food. 

I  have  lately  received  an  amusing  and  original  impression  of 
Jasmin,  unpublished  till  now,  from  a  lady  who  went  to  visit  him 
in  the  height  of  his  fame,  perhaps  nearly  forty  years  ago.  It 
describes  an  interview  quite  oddly  different  from  those  which 
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have  already  found  their  way  into  books  and  magazines.  If 
Jasmin  had  known  something  of  the  talent  and  brilliancy  of  his 
visitor,  as  well  as  of  her  adventurous  spirit,  I  think  he  would 
have  kept  the  whole  town  waiting  for  a  few  minutes  while  he 
entertained  her  with  something  better  than  a  sight  of  "the 
Tabernacle."  I  quote  from  the  letter  as  it  was  written,  French 
and  English  together. 

"  I  had  heard  much  of  Jasmin,  and  of  his  modesty  in  keeping  to  his 
metier  de  coiffeur,  and  I  determined  when  I  lived  in  the  South  to  go  and 
pay  him  a  visit.  I  found  at  Agen  a  small,  ugly  barber's  shop,  and  went 
in.  It  did  not  look  as  if  it  was  much  frequented  by  customers,  and  £  was 
quite  abashed,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  A  small  boy  stared  at  me  with- 
out seeming  to  have  anything  to  sell,  so  I  said, '  Je  voudrais  du  savon.' 
He  brought  me  an  ugly  hit  of  old  soap.  So  as  I  then  perceived  que  nous 
jouions  la  comedie,  I  summoned  up  courage  to  say,  'Pourrai-je  voir 
Monsieur  Jasmin  P '  '  Oertainement,  madame.'  At  the  hoy's  call  Mon- 
sieur Jasmin  came  quickly  downstairs — a  short,  dark,  vulgar-looking  man, 
who  asked  me  who  I  was.  I  answered  that  I  was  Madame  E.,  cousin  of 
Madame  de  F.  of  G.,  to  whom  he  had  addressed  some  charming  lines,  and 
that  I  wished  to  have  the  honour  of  making  his  acquaintance.  He 
answered,  'Comment,  madame,  vous  &tes  cette  femme  c£lebre  qui  avez 
parcouru  tons  les  sites  merveilleux  du  Houergue  a,  cheval  P '  I  answered 
that  I  was  that  remarkable  woman.  '  Oh,  madame,  quelle  douleur  pour 
moi,  d'etre  oblig6  de  vous  quitter !  mais  ma  ville  natale  m'attend  sur  la 
Grande  Place  pour  m'offrir  une  couronne  d'or,  et  je  ne  puis  f aire  attendre 
toute  la  population.  Yeuillez  monter  dans  le  salon,  oil  ma  femme  se  fera 
un  plaisir  de  vous  f  aire  connaltre  le  Tabernacle  I '  And  off  he  went  like  a 
balloon  hunting  with  conceit.  A  most  ludicrous  genius.  I  then  went 
upstairs,  where  I  found  a  portly  dame  with  a  black  lace  cap  full  of  flowers, 
who  received  me  civilly  and  showed  me  all  round  the  room  glass  cases 
where  croix  d'honnewr,  couronnes,  souvenirs  de  princes  et  de  litterateurs  were 
displayed  on  cushions,  showing  the  great  admiration  that  the  poet  had 
won  from  all  his  contemporary  connoisseurs.     This  was  the  Tabernacle  I " 

But  let  ub  leave  the  Gascon  on  one  ride,  and  return  to  the  real, 
honest  and  genuine  merits  of  the  man  and  the  poet.  "Da  port6 
son  ivresse  de  poete  avec  un  rare  bon  sens,"  says  Sainte-Beuve. 
He  showed  this  good  sense,  if  not  the  modesty  about  which 
authorities  differ,  by  never  giving  up  his  little  shop  at  Agen  or 
his  metier  de  wiffewr.  And  no  one  can  deny  that  he  deserved  the 
admiration  he  received,  as  much  for  the  quality  of  his  work  as  for 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  done.  The  writing  of  his  poems  was  not 
play  to  him,  and  praise  neves  made  his  poetical  work  less  con- 
scientious. The  verses  flowed  naturally,  it  was  true,  written  as 
they  were  in  the  old  langue  tfoc  which  he  heard  spoken  all  round 
him;  dealing  with  comedies  and  tragedies  that  he  saw  in  life, 
and  with  the  bright  landscape  of  the  southern  provinces;  thought 
out  under  the  happy  influence  of  the  southern  sun,  and  of  the 
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warm  and  noisy  sympathy  of  his  neighbours,  nearer  to  his  heart, 
probably,  than  all  the  literary  appreciation,  mingled  with  wise 
critical  advice,  which  reached  him  from  the  world  outside.  But 
the  yery  quality  that  raised  Jasmin  above  the  crowd  of  local  poets, 
nowhere  so  numerous  as  in  the  South,  was  his  power  of  study, 
his  intelligence,  the  almost  scholarly  care  with  which,  though  it 
never  dimmed  the  fire  of  his  inspiration,  he  worked  at  the  literary 
and  linguistic  perfection  of  his  poems.  "  II  a  un  art  de  style  enfin 
.  .  ."  Sainte-Beuve  wrote  of  him  in  quite  early  days.  ..."  O'est 
un  poete  pur,  soign£  en  meme  temps  que  naturel  dans  l'expression, 
habile  et  curieux  aux  mots  vifs  de  son  vocabulaire." 

This  great  critic  went  so  far  as  to  compare  Jasmin  with  Horace. 
At  least  he  placed  him  in  the  school  of  Horace,  of  Theocritus,  of 
Gray,  of  all  those  studious  poets  whose  end  is  literary  perfection. 
But  he  understood  the  man  too  well  to  express  the  wish,  which 
might  seem  natural,  that  he  should  have  taken  the  place  which 
might  have  belonged  to  him  among  French  poets,  by  writing  in 
the  ordinary  language  of  France.  In  Jasmin,  the  man  and  the 
poet  were  one.  He  and  his  poetry  felt  alike  the  inspiration  of  the 
South.  He  could  only  express  himself  rightly  in  the  old  Bomance 
language,  the  Provengale-romane,  which  had  descended  through 
centuries  to  be  known  as  the  patois  du  midi — a  patois  being 
happily  defined  by  Sainte-Beuve  as  "  une  ancienne  langue  qui  a  eu 
des  malheurs."  The  poets  of  this  language  were  and  are  many : 
names,  such  as  Mistral  and  Boumanille,  will  occur-  to  every  one. 
It  lends  itself  to  improvisation;  in  fact,  a  poet  and  an  impro- 
visateur  are  almost  the  same  thing  in  that  world  of  the  South; 
and  few  indeed  are  the  singers  who  work  and  study  as  Jasmin  did, 
seeking  out  old  words,  and  restoring  his  native  tongue  as  far  as 
possible  to  its  ancient  nobility  and  purity  as  the  language  of  the 
Troubadours. 

His  method  of  work,  and  the  strong  good  sense  which  belongs 
to  real  genius,  not  to  mention  a  fair  share  of  human  nature,  are 
strikingly  shown  by  the  story  of  his  answer  to  Peyrottes,  a  poet 
of  some  reputation,  and  a  potter  by  trade,  who  wrote  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Troubadours  to  invite  him  to  a  poetical  competition 
at  Montpellier.  Four  literary  men  were  to  set  three  subjects  for 
the  rival  poets,  who  were  each  to  be  shut  up  for  twenty-four 
hours  with  a  watchman  at  the  door,  no  interruption  being  allowed 
except  food.  M.  Peyrottes  much  regretted  that  he  could  not 
enter  the  lists  with  M.  Jasmin  pour  la  declamation,  but  this  was 
made  impossible  by  a  defect  in  his  speech.  Jasmin's  answer  was 
so  very  characteristic  that  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  quote  at 
least  the  beet  part  of  it. 
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" .  .  .  .  Quoi !  Monsieur,  vous  proposez  a  ma  muse,  qui  aime  taut  le 
grand  air  et  sa  liberty,  de  s'enf ermer  dans  une  chambre  close,  gardee  par 
quatre  sentinelles  qui  ne  laisseraient  passer  que  des  vivres,  et,  la,  de  trailer 
trois  sujets  donnes,  en  vingt  quatre  heures!  ....  Trois  sujets  en  vingt 
quatre  heures!  vous  me  faites  fre*mir,  monsieur.  Dans  le  peril  ou  vous 
voulez  mettre  ma  muse,  je  dois  vous  avouer,  en  toute  humilite,  qu'elle  est 
assez  na'voe  pour  s'&tre  Uprise  du  faire  antique  au  point  de  ne  pouvoir 
m'accorder  que  deux  ou  trois  vers  par  jour.  Meer  cinq  poemes :  L'Aveugle, 
Mes  Souvenirs,  Francounette,  Marthe-la-Folle,  Les  Deux  Jumeaux,  m'ont 
coute"  douze  annees  de  travail,  et  ils  ne  font  pourtant  en  tout  que  deux 
mille  quatre  cents  vers. — 

,  "Les  chances,  vous  voyez,  ne  seraient  pas  egales;  a  peine  nos  deux 
muses  seraient-elles  prisonnieres,  que  la  v6tre  pourrait  bien  avoir  termini 
sa  triple  besogne  avant  que  la  mienne,  pauvrette,  eut  trouve  sa  premiere 
inspiration  de  commande. — Je  n'ose  done  pas  entrer  en  lice  avec  vous ;  le 
coursier  qui  traine  son  char  peniblement,  mais  qui  arrive  pourtant,  ne 
pent  latter  contre  la  fougueuse  locomotive  du  chemin  de  fer.  L'art  qui 
produit  les  vers  nn  a  un  ne  pent  entrer  en  concurrence  avec  la  f  abrique. 
— Done,  ma  muse  se  declare  d'avance  vaincue."  .... 

P.S. — "Maintenant  que  vous  connaiasez  la  muse,  en  deux  mots  con- 
naissez  l'homme: — J'aime  la  gloire,  mais  jamais  les  succes  d'autrui  ne 
sont  venus  troubler  mon  sommeil." 

Jasmin's  earliest  poems  were  written  in  French.  One  of  his 
first  attempts  in  the  Gascon  language  was  the  pretty  romance 
" Me  oal  mouri"  known  in  French  as  " La  FidelitS  Agenaise" 
which  was  set  to  music  and  sung  all  throngh  the  South  of 
France  before  its  author's  name  was  known.  One  would  think 
that  with  a  real  knowledge  of  French,  a  translation  of  "Me  cal 
mouri"  or  indeed  of  any  of  Jasmin's  poems,  would  hardly  be 
necessary.  The  resemblances  between  French  and  PrwengaU- 
romane  are  more  than  the  differences.    Here  is  the  first  verse : 

"  Deja  la  ney  encrumis  la  nature, 

Tout  es  tranquille  et  tout  cargo  lou  dol; 
Dins  lou  douche*  la  brezago  murmuro, 
Et  lou  tuquet  succedo  al  rossignol: 
Del  mal,  h&as !  bebi  jusq'a  la  ligo, 

Moun  co  gemis  sans  espouer  de  gari; 
Plus  de  bounhur,  ey  perdut  moun  amigo, 
Me  cal  mouri!  me  cal  mouri!" 

The  authorship  of  this  romance  was  unknown  till  the  first 
volume  of  Jasmin's  poems  which  he  called  "  Las  Papilldtos,"  was 
published  in  1825.  Dr.  Smiles  says  that  he  borrowed  his  idea  of 
"  curl-papers "  from  Adam,  the  carpenter-poet  of  Nevers,  who 
had  called  his  volume  of  poetry  "  Shavings."  The  name  was  a 
good  one,  and  two  or  three  more  volumes  followed  the  first,  at 
intervals  of  some  years. 

"  L'Abuglo"  from  Longfellow's  and  other  translations,  is  the  most 
widely  known  of  Jasmin's  poems.    Most  people  thought  him  at  his 
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best  among  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  own  country-people.  He 
was  in  truth  the  singing- voice  of  Gascony, "  homme  du  peuple  tout 
de  bon,"  as  well  as  u  homme  du  midi"  No  better  picture  of  child-life 
in  the  South  has  ever  been  given,  perhaps,  than  in  his  "  Souvenirs  ;  " 
and  such  romantic  stories  in  verse  and  song  as  " Franfowteto" 
"  Maltro  Tlnrumcento,"  and  especially  the  earlier  and  better  known 
"  UAbuglo"  had  the  additional  charm,  to  his  country-people,  of 
being  drawn  literally  from  the  experience  of  their  daily  lives. 
Lamartine  said  of  Jasmin  that  he  was  the  most  realistic  of  poets, 
and  wrote  to  him,  "  others  sing,  but  you  feel" 

Critics  probably  think  that  Jasmin's  genius  is  most  entirely  and 
characteristically  shown  in  such  a  poem  as  "Maltro  VInnoucento  " 
("Marthe  la  Folle  ").  By  this  time,  1844,  he  had  conquered  all 
difficulties  of  language,  and  used  his  own  carefully  prepared 
instrument  with  perfect  ease.  "  Maltro  "  is  the  story  of  a  young 
girl  whose  lover  is  drawn  in  the  conscription.  He  goes  away  to 
the  army  ;  it  k  in  the  time  of  the  great  wars.  She,  by  hard  work, 
by  selling  her  house,  by  help  of  kind  relations,  at  last  succeeds 
in  collecting  money  enough  to  buy  his  discharge,  and  the  good 
priest  of  the  village,  after  a  long  and  difficult  search,  discovers  the 
young  man's  whereabouts  and  summons  him  home.  Maltro  has 
almost  given  her  life  for  him ;  the  whole  village  knows  it,  and 
waits  for  him  after  mass,  on  the  Sunday  when  he  is  to  arrive, 
as  for  a  bridegroom  coming  to  receive  his  bride.  Jacques  comes 
—but  he  brings  a  wife  with  him;  and  Maltro  loses  her  reason, 
never  to  regain  it. 

We  are  told  that  this  story  was  suggested  to  Jasmin  by  a  poor 
idiot  woman  in  Agen,  who  always  fled  in  terror  when  children 
cried  out  to  her  that  the  soldiers  were  coming. 

Some  of  the  poet's  brightest  descriptions  and  prettiest  songs, 
such  as  that  favourite  one  "Les  hirondelles  sont  revenues,"  which 
even  Sainte-Beuve  calls  "  cette  ravissante  complain te,"  are  to  be 
found  in  " Marthe  la  Folle"  Here  also  is  a  lovely  welcome  to  the 
month  of  May : 

"Es  tournat   eu  mes  de  May, 
Que  tan  play 
Quan  renaj; 
Bey  des  mfes  porto  conrouno 
Et  de  plazes  s'emberouno ; 

Es  tournat  leu  mes  de  May, 
Que  tan  play 
Quan  renay: 
Sul  la  costo,  dins  la  piano, 
A  leu  canto  tout  s'affano; 
Oar  ae  nous  b&n  piano-piano 
Ooumo  Tesclayre  s'en  bay." 
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I  may  here  acknowledge  my  debt  to  a  most  interesting  paper  on 
"  Modern  Provencal  Poems,"  which  appeared  in  the  North  British 
Beview  in  1868,  and  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  a  delightful 
volume  of  *  Essays/  by  the  author  of i  V&a/  To  this  I  owe  my 
first  and  early  acquaintance  with  Jasmin. 

Sainte-Beuve  points  out  how  the  very  nature  of  Jasmin's  genius 
suited  the  picturesque  accentuation  of  the  patois  in  which  he  wrote. 
He  quotes  this  line,  describing  the  river  Adour,  from  a  poem 
addressed  to  a  fellow-countryman : 

"Oh!  r Adour!  aquel  riou  ta  grand,  ta  cla,  que  cour." 

In  French : 

"Oh!  P Adour.'  ce  ruisseau  si  grand,  si  clair,  qui  court" 

MOe  vera  si  preete  et  si  transparent,"  says  Sainte-Beuve,  "pourrait 
servir  comme  d'lpigraphe  a  la  poesie  de  Jasmin  elle-m&me,  qui,  si  elle 
n'est  pas  precis6ment  grande,  est  du  moins  de  la  plus  belle  et  de  la  plus 
courante  limpidity." 

Not  precisely  great:  this  may  be  said  of  the  Gascon  poet's 
character,  as  well  as  of  his  poetry.  Not  precisely  great,  but 
unmistakably  original  and  charming.  I  have  before  spoken  of 
his  unselfish  generosity,  which  was  enough  to  cover  a  good  many 
small  sins,  such  as  a  too  high  conceit  of  himself  He  was  never 
a  rich  man,  and  though  his  poems  brought  in  a  fair  sum  of 
money,  and  a  pension  of  a  thousand  francs  was  granted  him  by 
Louis  Philippe,  he  always  continued  to  depend  more  or  less  on 
his  trade.  The  only  evidence  of  prosperity  was  his  being  able 
to  buy  a  little  vineyard  not  far  from  Agen,  near  the  site  of 
Scaliger's  villa,  and  this  vineyard,  partly  from  its  associations,  was 
the  pride  and  joy  of  his  heart.  One  great  occupation  of  his  later 
years,  which  might,  had  he  been  mercenary,  have  brought  him 
in  many  thousands  of  francs,  was  that  of  journeying  from  place 
to  place  throughout  the  South,  reciting  his  poems  to  the  crowds 
who  assembled  everywhere  to  listen.  The  large  profits  of  these 
recitations  were  invariably  given  to  some  charity.  The  great 
scarcity  which  reigned  throughout  the  South  of  France  in  1837 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  occasion  on  which  Jasmin  helped  his 
countrymen  in  this  way.  After  that  everybody  appealed  to  him. 
It  is  a  little  difficult  not  to  smile  when  we  read  of  his  triumphal 
processions  through  towns  and  villages,  with  girls  in  white 
scattering  flowers  and  singing  before  him.  The  picture  is 
delightful,  and  entirely  southern  in  spirit.  In  spite  of  the  touch 
of  exaggeration  in  it  all,  one  cannot  refuse  to  sympathise  with 
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the  poet's  intense  delight  in  these  receptions,  as  well  as  with 
the  joyful  gratitude  of  hungry  villages. 

In  this  way  Jasmin    visited   Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  Toulouse, 
Carcassonne,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and  many  other  towns.     It  is 
impossible  to  give  any  account  here  of  the  benevolent  expeditions 
with  which  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  were  constantly 
occupied.    People  were  never  tired  of  listening :  their  enthusiasm, 
like  his,  never  failed.    Their  money  was  ready  on  every  occasion,  m 
whether  it  was  for  the  poor  in  a  hard  season,  or  for  a  charitable 
institution  such  as  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Bordeaux,  or  for  an 
agricultural  colony  in  Perigord,  or  for  a  distressed  lady  whose 
father  had  been  ruined.     Even  a  great  Paris  society  wrote  to 
him  for  his  help  in  establishing  a  fund  for  poor  authors  and 
artists,  and  the  help  was  generously  given.    One  of  his  achieve- 
ments which  interested  people  most  was   the  rebuilding  of  a 
church  at  Yergt  in  Perigord.     To  help  this  cause  he  wrote  a 
poem, "  Le  Pretre  sans  Eglise"  which  was  recited  on  many  pilgrim- 
ages, and  brought  down,  they  say,  showers  of  silver  and  gold. 
This  matter  of  the  church  at  Vergt  lay  heavy  on  Jasmin's 
shoulders  for  many  years,  for  after  all  his  efforts,  it  was  so  badly 
built  up  that  it  tumbled  down  again.    However,  the  untiring 
reciter,  to  whom  the  curS  of  Yergt  turned  again  at  once  in  this 
new  difficulty,  worked  so  hard  and  so  long  that  the  church  was 
ones  more  restored,  and  even  provided  with  a  clock  and  bells. 
On  these  the  name  of  Jasmin  was  engraved,  and  deservedly. 

On  a  cold  January  day  in  the  year  1864  Jasmin  gave  his  last 
recitation.  It  was  at  the  town  of  Villeneuve-sur-Lot,  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  He  was  then  sixty-six,  and  his  health  had  for 
some  time  been  failing.  The  fatigue,  excitement,  and  chill  were  too 
much  for  him :  he  never  recovered  that  journey,  and  died  in  the 
following  autumn.  His  last  poem  was  a  remonstrance  addressed 
to  M.  Benan,  who  had  then  lately  published  his  '  Yie  de  Jeans/ 
Jasmin  was  a  Catholic,  and  a  good  Christian,  and  the  appearance 
of  this  book  had  caused  him  keen  alarm  and  distress. 

"II  rasait  bien,  il  chantait  mieux,"  says  Sainte-Beuve  in  often 
quoted  words.  He  was  a  true  and  simple  Gascon,  with  the  heart 
and  soul  of  a  poet.  His  moral  influence  on  his  neighbours  and 
admirers — therefore,  all  throughout  the  South  of  France — appears 
to  have  been  as  good  as  it  was  widely  spread.  I  hardly  think 
that  Jasmin,  though  he  has  been  compared  to  Bums,  ever  wrote 
a  word  to  be  repented  of.  It  has  even  been  said  of  him :  "  Si  la 
France  poss&lait  dix  poetes  comme  Jasmin,  dix  poetes  de  cette 
influence,  elle  n'aurait  pas  a  craindre  de  revolutions." 
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"  I  will  say  a  few  words  to  you  at  random,  and  do  you  listen  at  random." 

In  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  when  the  Kings 
were  yet  reigning  at  Eome,  and  Solon  was  engaged  in  modifying 
the  severities  of  the  Draconian  constitution  of  Athens,  there 
dwelt  within  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  Empire  a  philosopher, 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Lao  Tzu.  This  sage,  who  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  considered  the  father  of  the  various  schools  of 
"  Quietism,"  seems  to  have  found  his  powers  of  proselytism  some- 
what weakened  by  a  self-inculpatory  dictum,  that  his  system 
could  not  be  reduced  to  words.  "Those,"  he  declared,  "who 
spoke  did  not  know,  while  those  who  knew  did  not  speak." 
Sacrificing,  however,  his  own  convictions  to  the  commonplace 
stupidity  of  the  unimaginative  beings  about  him,  he  consented  to 
be  guilty  of  sufficient  apparent  self-contradiction  as  to  group 
together  the  essentials  of  his  gospel  in  a  clue,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Tao— that  is,  "  The  Way." 

Whether  Lao  Tzu  ever  wrote  a  word  in  defence  of  his  position 
is  extremely  problematical.  He  would  appear  to  have  contented 
himself  with  vocal  teaching,  and  to  have  left  it  to  his  disciples  to 
disseminate  the  seed.  It  is  true  that  after  the  "  Burning  of  the 
Books,"  at  the  commencement  of  the  Han  dynasty,  a  treatise 
purporting  to  be  the  "  Canon  of  Tao  "  was  in  circulation  in  China ; 
but  no  doubt  is  now  felt  amongst  scholars  as  to  its  being  the 
work  of  the  school  of  forgery  whose  efforts  lent  lustre  to  that 
period,  and  whose  triumphs  have  hardly  been  eclipsed  even  by  the 
latter-day  knaves  whose  pride  it  was  to  palm  off  spurious  manu- 
scripts upon  the  early  Christian  Churches. 

The  Tao  of  Lao  Tzu  was  a  transcendentalism  which  taught 
men  to  be  unmoved  by  externals,  but  to  return  good  for  evil, 
and  look  forward  to  a  higher  life.  It  thus  appealed  to  all  that 
latent  idealism  out  of  which  Buddha  had  already  fashioned  a 
lever  to  overturn  existing  prejudices.  But  Lao  Tzu  did  not  stop 
there.     He  plunged  deep  into  mysticism,  and   laid  bare  the 
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workings  of  his  spirit  in  a  series  of  paradoxes,  which  caused  his 
more  stolid  countrymen  to  gasp  with  wonder.  For  it  is  now 
that  he  unfolds  his  grand  doctrine  of  "  Inaction/'  and  establishes 
as  its  fundamental  principle  the  astounding  axiom,  "  Do  nothing, 
and  all  things  will  be  done." 

Such  theories  do  not  appear  to  have  appealed  with  over- 
whelming force  to  the  Chinese  intellect.  Even  whilst  Lao  Tzu 
yet  lived  there  arose  a  rival  in  the  land,  who,  by  the  propagation 
of  a  purely  materialistic  gospel,  turned  away  the  hearts  of  men 
from  Tao.  Confucius  knew  nothing  of  a  God,  nothing  of  an 
unknown  world.  He  dealt  entirely  with  the  "what  is,"  and 
expressed  a  pious  opinion  that  the  "  unknown  "  had  better  remain 
so.  His  success  was  immediate,  incontrovertible.  Lao  Tzu  gave 
vp  the  contest,  and  disappeared,  to  die  no  one  knew  where. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  centuries  Confucianism  pursued  a 
victorious  and  almost  unopposed  career.  Then,  in  the  province  of 
Meng,  was  born  another  sage,  by  name  Chuang  Tzu,  who,  as  a 
disciple  of  the  elder  school,  exerted  all  his  brilliant  powers  to 
overturn  the  dominant  cult,  and  convert  China  to  the  Tao  of  "  the 
master."  Tao,  that  condition  of  transcendental  bliss,  when  man, 
having  got  rid  of  his  own  individuality,  and  emancipated  himself 
from  the  pride  of  wealth  and  power,  of  knowledge,  of  reputation, 
of  ambition,  and  all  other  externals,  rests  in  a  state  of  absolute 
inaction,  and  attains  perfection.  Verily,  "before  heaven  and 
earth  were,"  declares  Chuang  Tzu,  "  Tao  was." 

Chuang  Tzu  was  not  a  prophet  like  "  the  master :  "  he  was  not 
even  the  founder  of  a  school.  But  he  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
preconceived  system  a  caustic  wit,  an  originality  of  thought,  and 
a  contempt  for  conventional  methods,  that  made  it  practically 
his  own.  It  is  a  trick  of  his  to  conjure  up  imaginary  sages  to 
sustain  the  burden  of  his  paradoxes — a  fact  somewhat  bewilder- 
ing to  the  guileless  brotherhood  of  forgers,  a  member  of  which 
once  innocently  discovered  a  whole  volume  of  philosophy  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  these  brain-shadows :  in  effect,  as  if  a  modern 
rogue  were  to  alight  upon  the  "Paper  Bags"  of  Professor 
Teufelsdrockh  himself.  In  the  mouths  of  these  figments  the 
Eastern  moralist  places  conclusions  which  in  their  general  bearing 
have  become  almost  commonplaces.  He  was  an  Idealist  like  Plato ; 
and,  like  Heraclitus,  he  believed  in  the  identity  of  contraries. 
He  preached  mysticism  before  the  Neoplatonists ;  the  deficiency 
of  law  before  the  Antinomians ;  and  was  as  bitter  as  Schopen- 
hauer himself  in  his  denunciation  of  externals.  The  master  had 
held  that  his  system  could  not  be  reduced  to  words :  the  disciple 
poured  forth  such  a  torrent  of  words  that  his  critics  declared  they 
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could  not  be  reduced  to  a  system.  He  himself,  at  any  rate, 
refused  to  take  the  responsibility  of  putting  his  theories  into 
action.  When  Prince  Wei,  fascinated  by  the  reports  of  his 
wisdom,  sent  messengers,  bearing  costly  gifts,  to  invite  him  to 
undertake  the  government  of  the  State  of  Ch'u,  he  repelled  them 
with  scornful  words.  "  Begone ! "  he  cried.  "  Defile  me  not !  I 
would  rather  disport  myself  to  my  own  enjoyment  in  the  mire 
than  be  slave  to  the  ruler  of  a  state.  I  will  never  take  office. 
Thus  I  shall  remain  free  to  follow  my  own  inclinations." 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  that  he  failed  in  his  crusade  is  not 
particularly  astonishing.  The  "Heathen  Chinee"  of  his  day 
proved  to  have  no  greater  faith  in  inaotion  than  the  "  Ah  Sin  " 
of  our  own  time.  Wit,  irony,  paradox,  were  wasted  on  his  child- 
like mind ;  he  continued  to  eschew  Tao,  and  walk  with  Confucius. 
For  Confucius,  accordingly,  Chuang  Tzu  reserves  his  hardest 
measure.  He  is  a  sort  of  whipping-boy  for  the  sins  of  all  the 
opponents  of  "the  master.'9  Like  the  captive  of  a  Boman 
conqueror,  he  adorns  the  triumph  of  the  dialectic  victories  of  the 
enemy.  ;  Sometimes  he  is  set  up  to  argue  the  question  against 
his  own  system;  sometimes  as  a  foil  to  the  witticisms  of  the 
other  school ;  but  he  is  never  set  up  except  to  be  knocked  down 
again. 

It  is,  however,  his  schemes  for  the  reconstruction  of  society 
that  most  raise  the  gall  of  the  great  inactionist,  who,  like  Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert,  fumes  at  interference,  and,  unlike  him,  scoffs  at 
individuality.  For  if  it  is  only  by  doing  nothing  that  anything 
gets  done,  it  is  only  by  self-effacement  that  perfection  can  be 
attained.  Such  was  the  creed  of  that  great  monarch,  T'ai 
Huang,  who  had  so  effectually  closed  all  channels  leading  to 
consciousness  of  self,  that  "  at  one  time  he  would  think  himself  a 
horse,  at  another  an  ox/'  and  passed  only  from  the  inaction  of 
sleep  to  the  greater  inaction  of  being  awake. 

Had  all  princes  been  like  him,  the  world  might  have  got  on 
pretty  well ;  but  unfortunately  there  came  a  race  of  rulers  who 
imagined  it  was  their  business  to  rule,  when  it  was  only  to  mark 
time.  These  people  interfered  with  the  natural  goodness  of  the 
heart  of  man ;  and,  in  a  moment,  the  golden  age  changed  into 
the  age  of  fuss.  In  the  golden  age  men  were  good  because  it 
had  never  occurred  to  them  to  be  bad :  in  the  age  of  fuss  they 
were  good  upon  principle,  which  merely  meant  that  they  had 
learned  to  sin  without  blushing.  In  the  golden  age  there  were 
no  law-givers,  and  consequently  no  law-breakers ;  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  property,  and  consequently  there  were  no  thieves ; 
no  wisdom,  and  therefore  no  fools.    Then  men  "  were  contented 
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with  'what  food  and  raiment  they  cotild  get.  They  lived  simple 
and  peaceful  lives.  Neighbouring  districts  were  within  sight, 
and  the  cocks  and  dogs  of  one  could  be  heard  in  the  other ;  yet 
the  people  grew  old,  and  died  without  ever  interchanging  visits. 
They  were  upright  without  being  conscious  of  duty  to  their 
neighbours.  They  loved  one  another  without  being  conscious  of 
charity.  They  were  true  without  being  conscious  of  loyalty. 
They  were  honest  without  being  conscious  of  good  faith.  They 
acted  freely  in  all  things  without  recognising  obligations  to 
anyone.  Thus  their  deeds  left  no  trace ;  their  affairs  were  not 
handed  down  to  posterity."  In  short,  they  had  apparently 
anticipated  the  Western  proverb,  "Happy  are  the  people  who  have 
no  history."  Then  came  the  ruler  who  ruled,  the  owner  who 
possessed,  and  the  sage  who  knew,  with  their  precious  principles 
of  justice,  and  property,  and  philosophy.    And  the  age  of  fuss 


"  There  has  been,"  says  Chuang  Tzii,  "  such  a  thing  as  letting 
mankind  alone ;  there  has  never  been  such  a  thing  as  governing 
mankind."  People  are  so  fashioned  that  they  always  end  in 
extremes.  Yao  and  Shun  wore  the  hair  off  their  legs  in  en- 
deavouring to  feed  their  people ;  when  Chieh  was  Emperor,  he 
kept  his  hair  on,  and  let  the  people  starve.  The  result,  in  each 
case,  was  precisely  similar — failure  and  discontent.  It  was  the 
Yellow  Emperor  who  began  it  all :  who  first  set  the  example  of 
this  ridiculous  tomfoolery  of  parental  government,  this  canting 
cackle  about  charity  and  duty  towards  your  neighbour ;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  the  Oonfucianists  to  reduce  it  to  its  final 
extravagances. 

The  net  result  of  all  their  wisdom  was  simply  to  substitute 
artificiality  for  nature.  They  endeavoured  to  graft  on  to  the 
natural  goodness  of  man  supererogant  virtues,  and  they  only 
produced  excrescences  like  joined  toes.  A  surgeon,  of  course, 
can  separate  joined  toes  with  his  knife,  but  he  will  merely  cause 
his  patient  to  howl  without  enabling  him  to  walk  better.  Now 
that,  complacently  chuckles  Chuang  Tzu,  is  where  the  Oon- 
fucianists came  to  grief.  They  sought  to  quicken  the  passive 
into  the  active,  and  they  succeeded  in  teaching  their  disciples 
each  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  for  his  own  particular  vanity. 
The  mean  man  sold  his  life  for  gain,  the  superior  person  for 
reputation.  The  object  differed,  but  the  sacrifice  entailed  was 
the  same*  They  were  no  better  than  the  farmyard  pig,  which  in 
its  gluttony  over  its  wash  fattens  itself  for  the  butcher's  knife, 
and  ends  on  the  shambles. 

Thus  Poh  I  and  his  brother,  who  starved  themselves  to  death 
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rather  than  submit  to  change  in  the  dynasty,  come  in  precisely 
the  same  category  as  the  Bobber  Chi,  who  died  of  thieving.  If 
only  the  sages  had  let  them  alone  they  might  all  have  blossomed 
into  Tao.  But  the  sages  must  needs  teach  them  wisdom,  and 
wisdom  induced  them  to  reject  a  passive  contemplation  of  the 
internal  for  a  hopeless  attempt  to  change  their  own  natures. 
And  when  a  man  once  starts  upon  an  attempt  to  become  some 
one  else  instead  of  himself,  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  him. 

As  for  wisdom,  it  is  one  of  those  terrible  curses  which  deprave 
the  best  natures.  "  Away  with  it !  " — that  is  the  advice  of 
Chuang  Tzu.  "It  is,"  he  declares,  "more  harmful  than  a 
hornet's  tail."  The  very  birds  of  the  air  and  beasts  of  the 
field  suffer  from  the  effects  of  it.  "And  yet  its  teachers  call 
themselves  Sages !    Is  not  their  shamelessness  shameful  indeed  ?  " 

There  was  a  time  when  the  wild  steed  gambolled  playfully 
over  the  fields.  Then  came  Poh  Loh,  the  trainer,  with  his 
infernal  bits,  and  bridles,  and  stirrup-leathers,  and  ever  since 
then  the  natural  goodness  of  the  horse  has  evaporated  in  kicks, 
and  bites,  and  general  viciousness. 

If  there  were  no  evil  in  human  nature,  knowledge,  our 
philosopher  admits,  might  prove  at  least  innocuous,  but  as, 
unfortunately,  the  bulk  of  humanity  deals  very  largely  in  original 
sin,  its  influence  is  purely  malefic.  For  every  saint  who 
plunges  his  hand  into  the  wisdom-bags  of  the  sages,  there  is  a 
templeful  of  sinners ;  and  whilst  the  saints  commonly  go  to  the 
bottom,  the  sinners  have  a  habit  of  coming  to  the  top.  There 
were  Lung  Fing,  Pi  Kan,  Chang  Hung,  and  Tzu  Hsu,  a  quartet 
the  depth  of  whose  knowledge  was  equalled  only  by  the  un- 
easiness of  its  virtue ;  but  for  all  that,  his  wisdom  did  not  save 
the  first  from  being  beheaded,  or  the  second  from  being  dis- 
embowelled, or  the  third  from  being  sliced  in  pieces,  or  the  fourth 
from  being  chopped  to  mince-meat.  On  the  other  hand,  wisdom 
did  make  Chi  a  successful  robber,  and  Ch'eng  Tzu  a  successful 
usurper. 

But  the  man  who  has  embarked  on  a  career  of  action  is  power- 
less to  stop,  and  so  the  poor  sages  found.  Having  converted  the 
stupid  and  harmless  knave  into  the  intelligent  and  dangerous 
knave,  they  were  driven  on  to  discovering  a  means  of  limiting 
their  own  handiwork.  They  invented  coercion,  they  invented 
torture,  and  with  each  new  invention  confusion  became  only 
worse  confounded.  Then,  proceeds  Chuang  Tzu,  with  scornful 
irony,  when — 

"  In  consequence,  virtuous  men  sought  refuge  in  mountain  caves,  while 
rulers  of  states  sat  trembling  in  their  ancestral  halls.    Then,  when  dead 
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men  lay  about,  pillowed  on  each  other's  corpses,  when  cangued  prisoners 
and  condemned  criminals  jostled  each  other  in  crowds — then  the  Gon- 
f ucianists  and  the  Mihists,  in  the  midst  of  gyves  and  fetters,  stood  forth 
to  preach  salvation  from  the  ills  of  which  they  and  their  systems  had 
been  the  cause ! " 

"Alas!  they  know  not  shame,  nor  what  it  is  to  blush!" 

It  is  pretty  evident  from  all  this  that  there  is  in  Chuang  Tzu 
something  of  the  Socialist.  The  landlord  and  the  capitalist,  he 
clearly  regards  as  two  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  people.  He 
has  anticipated  Bousseau's  dictum  that  the  arch-culprit  was  the 
man  to  whom  it  first  occurred  to  set  np  a  ring-fence  and  say, 
"  This  is  mine.,,  And  he  is  twenty  centuries  ahead  of  Mr.  Hynd- 
man  and  Mr.  George.  Man  is  born  into  the  world  the  victim  of 
a  society  which  he  has  had  no  hand  in  fashioning ;  and  if  destiny 
makes  of  him  a  criminal,  he  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  to  be 
blamed.  He  would,  he  says,  strip  off  his  robes  to  cover  the  dead 
bodies  of  all  malefactors,  and  would  stand  by  them,  crying  aloud 
to  God,  "  O  sirs !  0  sirs !  there  was  trouble  upon  earth,  and  you 
were  the  first  to  fall  into  it !  Perhaps  you  were  robbers,  or  perhaps 
murderers  !  Honour  and  disgrace  were  set  up,  and  evil  followed. 
Wealth  was  accumulated,  and  contentions  began.  Now  the  evil 
which  has  been  set  up,  and  the  contentions  which  have  accumu- 
lated, endlessly  weary  man's  body,  and  give  him  no  rest.  What 
escape  is  there  from  this  ?  " 

He  is  a  humorist,  it  will  be  observed,  this  Celestial  Quietist, 
who,  with  a  frivolity  as  a  rule  altogether  foreign  to  the  philo- 
sophic genus,  insists  upon  having  his  jest  regardless  of  the  dignity 
of  his  subject.  His  spear,  however,  is  of  bamboo  tipped  with 
silver — very  unlike  the  iron-shod  ashplant  weighted  with  the 
sardonic  irony  of  Schopenhauer.  Nevertheless,  he  could  confront 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  with  all  the  calmness  of  the  Stoic. 
When  his  wife  died,  and  Hui  Tzu  dropped  in  to  condole,  he  was 
scandalised  to  find  the  widower  squatting  on  the  ground,  singing 
merrily,  and  beating  time  upon  a  bowl  between  his  legs,  and 
prepared  to  stifle  all  expostulations  with  a  lecture  upon  the  vanity 
of  life,  the  unhappiness  of  happiness,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

On  the  great  question  of  death  and  futurity,  upon  which  the 
mightiest  intellects  of  all  ages  have  exhausted  their  forces, 
Chuang  Tzu  has  little  that  is  not  familiar  to  say,  though,  re- 
collecting the  period  at  which  he  wrote,  he  can  hardly  be  charged 
with  want  of  originality.  Life,  he  eays,  in  a  simile  which  has 
done  duty  now  for  several  centuries,  is  an  Inn ;  it  is  the  soot 
on  the  kettle ;  it  is  but  one  link  in  a  chain,  another  being  death, 
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which  has  "no  past,  no  present,  no  beginning,  and  no  end." 
Whence  man  came,  whither  he  goes,  he  knows  not :  his  knowledge 
is  confined  to  the  fact  that  on  his  death-day  he  begins  his  great 
journey  home.  People  do  not  weep  at  the  prospect  of  home- 
coming :  why,  then,  should  they  do  so  in  the  presence  of  death  ? 
The  emotions  of  man  are  comprehended  in  his  soul,  which,  on  his 
death,  if  it  has  been  properly  nourished,  returns  again  to  God,  to 
be  one  with  Him.  The  soul  of  a  pure  man  is  the  likeness  upon 
earth  for  a  brief  span  of  what  God  is  for  eternity  in  heaven.  To 
the  pure  man,  consequently,  life  is  but  a  tumour,  from  which 
death  sets  him  free. 

In  the  time  of  Confucius  there  died  a  certain  Tzu  Lang  Hiu, 
one  of  a  brotherhood  of  three.  As  soon  as  the  sage  heard  the 
news,  he  hurried  off  Tzu  Rung,  the  chief  of  his  disciples,  to  take 
part  in  the  mourning ;  and  he,  on  his  approach  to  the  house,  was 
astonished,  instead  of  howls  of  sorrow,  to  hear  music  and  the 
words  of  this  song : 

"Ah!    "Wilt  thou  come  back  to  us,  Lang  HuP 
Ah!    Wilt  thou  come  back  to  us,  Lang  HuP 
Thou  hast  already  returned  to  thy  God, 
While  we  still  remain  here  as  men — alas!" 

Whereupon,  overcome  with  horror,  he  rushed  in,  and  demanded 
of  the  two  men  sitting  by  the  dead,  "  How  can  you  sing  along- 
side of  a  corpse  ?  Is  this  decorum  ?  "  But  they  merely  looked 
at  one  another,  and  enquired  laughingly,  "What  should  this 
man  know  of  decorum,  indeed?  "  The  true  significance  of  death, 
hidden  from  the  poor,  materialistic  Confucianist,  had  been  revealed 
to  them. 

Then  in  a  curious  passage,  which  reads  for  all  the  world  like 
the  graveyard  scene  in  Hamlet,  Chuang  TztL  explains  how  the 
knowledge  was  imparted  to  himself.  He  chanced  one  day  to 
stumble  on  a  skull,  and  striking  it  with  his  riding- whip,  began 
to  moralise  upon  the  vanity  of  the  existence  of  the  being  upon 
whose  shoulders  it  had  once  stood.  Then,  overcome  by  fatigue, 
he  laid  down,  and  placing  it  beneath  his  head  as  a  pillow,  slept. 
And  he  dreamed  that  the  skull  opened  its  jaws,  and  said : 

"  You  speak  well,  sir,  but  all  you  say  has  reference  to  life  of  mortals, 
and  to  mortal  troubles.  In  death  there  are  none  of  these.  Would  you 
like  to  hear  about  death  P" 

Chuang  Tzu  admitted  that  he  would,  whereupon  the  skull 
proceeded  to  tell  him  of  the  existence  of  souls  beyond  the  grave, 
where  their  happiness  far  excelled  that  of  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

Still  Chuang  Tzu  remained  sceptical    His  experience  of  men 
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bad  taught  him  to  regard  the  love  of  life  as  their  very  strongest 
characteristic.  He  therefore  slily  pressed  the  question  whether, 
if  his  informant  would  once  more  grow  hair  enough  for  a  pig-tail, 
he  would  not  be  willing  to  exchange  the  ecstasy  of  disembodi- 
ment for  the  canker  of  life. 

At  that  "  the  skull  opened  its  eyes  wide  and  knitted  its  brows, 
and  said,  '  How  should  I  cast  aside  happiness  greater  than  that  of 
a  king,  and  mingle  once  again  in  the  toils  and  troubles  of 
mortality?'" 

Thus  was  Ghuang  Tzu  convinced  that  weeping  and  mourning 
were  the  lowest  forms  of  grief.  To  accomplish  the  first  without 
snivelling,  and  the  last  without  howling,  is  to  have  made  an 
advance  towards  wisdom,  but  to  welcome  death  as  a  victory  is  to 
have  attained  it. 

As  for  the  origin  of  species,  the  philosopher  is  an  evolutionist. 
Like  Darwin,  he  traces  life  up  from  the  germ,  and,  though  he 
seems  to  give  the  horse  preference  over  the  monkey,  arrives,  in 
due  course,  at  the  dwellers  in  trees.  After  death  the  material 
body  begins  once  more  the  process  of  germination,  and  may 
become  the  clay  to  "  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away."  Or,  as 
Tm  Li  cheerfully  put  it  to  TztL  Lai,  leaning  against  the  door  and 
matching  the  death  agonies  of  his  friend,  "  Verily,  God  is  great ! 
I  wonder  what  he  will  make  of  you  now.  Do  you  think  he  will 
make  yon  into  a  rat's  liver  or  into  the  shoulders  of  a  snake  ? " 
Then,  airily  to  the  howling  wife  and  children,  "  Chut !  begone ! 
You  balk  his  decomposition." 

The  great  bar,  however,  to  arriving  at  any  decision  on  any 
subject  is,  in  the  eyes  of  Chuang  Tzu,  the  hopeless  impossibility  » 
of  certainty.     For  instance,  there  was  Teh  Ch'uch,  who  asked 
Wang  I,  "  Do  you  know  for  certain  that  all  things  are  subjectively 
the  same?" 

"  How  can  I  know  ?  "  answered  Wang  I.  "  Do  you  know  what 
you  do  not  know?" 

"How  can  I  know?"  replied  Teh  Ch'uch.  "But  can  then 
nothing  be  known  ?  " 

"How  can  I  know?  "  said  Wang  I.  "Nevertheless,  I  will  try 
to  tell  you.  How  can  it  be  known  that  what  I  call  knowing  is 
not  really  not  knowing,  and  that  what  I  call  not  knowing  is  not 
really  knowing  ?  Now  I  would  ask  you  this.  If  a  man  sleeps  in 
a  damp  place,  he  gets  lumbago,  and  dies.  But  how  about  an  eel  ? 
And  living  up  in  a  tree  is  precarious,  and  trying  to  the  nerves ; 
but  how  about  monkeys  ?  Of  the  man,  the  eel,  and  the  monkey, 
whose  habitat  is  the  right  one  absolutely?  "  Wang  I  still  pauses 
for  a  reply. 
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Such  a  doubt,  however,  philosophical  as  it  is,  is  completely 
eclipsed  by  the  strange  case  of  Chuang  Tzu  himself.  He,  poor 
man  I  once  upon  a  time  had  a  dream,  and  he  dreamed  that  he  was 
a  butterfly.  And,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  he  declares  he  was 
a  butterfly,  and  was  unconscious  of  his  individuality  as  a  man. 
Suddenly,  he  awakened,  and  lay  awake  conscious  only  of  his  man- 
hood. Now  what  Chuang  Tzu  died  without  ever,  apparently, 
determining  with  certainty,  was  whether  he  was  a  man  who  had 
dreamed  that  he  was  a  butterfly,  or  a  butterfly  dreaming  he  was 
a  man.  And  "  between  a  man  and  a  butterfly,"  he  very  justly 
.remarks,  "  there  is  a  barrier."  After  this  it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  the  only  certainty  is  uncertainty. 

That  paradox  has  long  since  passed  into  a  truism,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  all  the  teacher's  paradoxes.  He  reeled 
off  paradoxes  as  comfortably  as  an  ordinary  mortal  reels  off 
platitudes ;  and  then  with  the  instinctive  consistency  of  a  born 
paradox-monger,  calmly  set  his  face  against  paradox-mongering  in 
others.  It  is  refreshing  to  hear  the  writer  on  the  '  Identity  of 
Contraries/  who  had  demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  the  useless, 
the  folly  of  wisdom,  and  the  action  of  inaction,  writing  down  Hui 
Tzu,  that  Hui  Tzu  who  had  stepped  in  to  mourn  with  him  when 
his  wife  died,  as  a  Sophist. 

He  was,  says  Chuang  Tzu,  a  man  of  many  ideas.  His  works 
would  fill  five  carts,  but  he  was  a  paradox-monger.  He  said  there 
were  feathers  in  an  egg,  because  on  a  chicken :  that  a  dog  could 
be  a  sheep,  and  a  mare  lacy  eggs,  because  all  names  were  arbitrary  : 
that  a  bay  horse  and  a  dun  cow  were  three,  because  taken 
separately  they  were  two,  and  together  one,  and  two  and  one  made 
three ;  that  a  motherless  colt  never  had  a  mother,  because  when 
it  had  a  mother  it  was  not  motherless ;  and  that  if  you  took  a  stick 
a  foot  long,  and  cut  it  in  half  every  day  you  would  never  come  to 
the  end  of  it.  Such  a  man,  he  declares,  is  about  as  valuable  as  a 
mosquito,  or  a  gadfly.  As  a  specialist  he  might  have  succeeded, 
but  that  is  exactly  what  he  was  not  content  to  be.  "  Alas  I  for 
his  talents.  He  makes  a  noise  to  drown  an  echo.  He  is  like  a 
man  running  a  race  with  his  own  shadow.    Alas ! " 

It  will  be  observed  that  Chuang  Tzu  is  quite  as  dogmatic,  and 
almost  as  good  a  hater,  as  Doctor  Johnson  himself.  When  his 
gall  rises  las  terms  of  opprobrium  become  comprehensive.  He 
likens  parasites  to  the  lice  on  a  pig's  back,  and  enthusiasts  to  the 
ants  in  mutton ;  and  implied  that  Confucius  was  a  bigger  thief 
than  Chi.  Still,  in  many  a  quaint  conceit,  often  with  simple 
eloquence,  always  in  fearless  tones,  he  preached  his  gospel,  and 
died  with  his  face  to  the  foe. 
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In  his  curious  book*  there  is  hardly  a  page  that  is  not  suggestive 
of  the  great  thinkers  who  have  followed,  and  who,  all  unconscious, 
have  garnered  like  grain,  winnowed  of  much  chaff,  as  food  for  the 
earnest  of  all  ages. 

Even  on  his  death-bed  he  lifted  up  his  voice  against  that  terrible 
abase  of  grief,  from  which  we  who  live  at  the  end  of  this  nine- 
teenth century  hare  not  wholly  freed  ourselves. 

His  disciples,  as  he  lay  dying,  disturbed  him  with  promises  of 
a  magnificent  and~costly  funeral.  Then  with  words  of  lofty 
simplicity  their  master  rebuked  them,  bidding  them  be  true  to 
his  ideal,  nature  not  artificiality  : 

"  With  heaven  and  earth  for  my  coffin  and  shell;  with  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  as  my  burial  regalia;  and  with  all  creation  to  escort  me  to  the 
grave — are  not  my  funeral  paraphernalia  ready  to  hand  P  " 


*  'Chuang  Tzii:  Mystic,  Moralist,  and  Social  Reformer.'    Translated 
from  the  Chinese  by  Herbert  A.  Giles.    London :  Bernard  Quaritch. 
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"  Fortem  hoc  animum  tolerare  jubebo." — Horace. 

Alicia  surprised  me  by  chance  one  morning  on  the  porch 
looking  over  some  papers  bequeathed  to  me  by  a  friend,  and  in 
that  hour  of  weakness  I  yielded  to  her  entreaty  and  read  portions 
of  them  aloud  to  her,  thus  possibly,  but  by  no  means  certainly, 
breaking  the  confidence  of  the  departed.  But  there  come  times 
when  we  must  speak  or  die.  The  papers  were  very  incomplete. 
As  for  broken  confidence,  I  reasoned  that  these  papers  would  not 
have  been  left  to  me  without  a  purpose.  And  Alicia  shared  this 
opinion. 

Others  came  between  us,  and  before  he  spoke  told  him  that  I 
loved  him  not.  And,  at  once  too  humble  and  too  proud,  he 
believed  them,  and  went.  Then  for  five  long  years  I  tended  my 
sick  father ;  and  at  the  end  he  died,  and  my  youth  and  strength 
were  in  their  fulness  as  departed  things  for  ever.  But  one  came 
who  for  long  had  urged  me ;  he  had  winning  ways  with  him ; 
and  because  I  could  not  talk  much  of  my  father,  his  death  being 
so  recent  and  my  loss  irreparable,  or  grieve  much  in  public,  the 
others  called  me  hard,  and  said  that  to  marry  the  man  of  their 
choice  would  help  to  soften  me.  So  at  length  I  did  it;  and 
unstable  though  he  was,  like  water,  he  was  as  a  lover  to  the  end. 
Yet  he  caused  me  many  a  bitter  pang  and  hours  of  untold 
anguish. 

The  years  went  by  again,  and  my  old  love  came  back  with  his 
wife.  A  widow  she  had  been,  with  one  only  daughter,  and  we 
all  lived  near  together.  My  strength  was  spent  in  secret  on  my 
husband,  and  more  and  more  we  leaned — he  and  I — upon  my 
former  love,  our  faithful  friend.  She — his  wife — was  sweet  and 
fair,  and  took  affection  captive ;  not  over-wise,  perhaps,  and  with 
her  the  higher  part  of  his  nature  went  not  seldom  hungry,  and 
his  eyes  were  often  wistful ;  but  he  was  self-contained,  and  what 
I  knew  I  knew  only  because  our  two  natures  were  of  the  kind  to 
yield  to  one  another's  touch,  without  need  of  words,  as  a  hidden 
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spring  yields  to  an  accustomed  hand.  He  effaced  himself  for  her, 
and  maybe  it  would  have  been  better  had  he  done  it  not ;  bat 
strong  men  of  reticent  habit  are  prone  to  love  this  way.  All 
things  told,  the  awful  lottery  of  marriage  had  turned  out  well  for 
them.  As  for  her,  she  owned  that  he  went  as  near  perfection 
as  mortal  husband  may;  and  this  is  much  for  mortal  wife  to 
own* 

When  I  married  my  husband  he  was  rich  (generous  he  ever 

was),  and  I  gave  the  portion  which  came  to  me  from  my  father 

to  my  cousin,  to  be  used  for  her  mother's  needs ;  for  tins  was 

only  right  for  me  to  do.    The  War  had  impoverished  my  father, 

so  that  to  me,  his  sole  remaining  child,  he  could  but  leave  a 

little ;  and  it  was  but  just  that  this  little  should  go  to  his  sister, 

who  had  always  lived  with  us  and  had  been  to  me  as  a  mother. 

And  this  money  coming  to  her,  she  gave  it  all  to  her  youngest 

daughter,  the  one  alone  of  her  children  who,  though  married,  still 

abode  with  her.    I  would  not  complain,  because  my  aunt  was 

growing  old  and  feeble,  and  though  it  is  said  that  the  old  feel  not 

▼ery  deeply,  they  yet  are    easily   troubled,  and  distress   and 

harassment  would  have  shortened  her  existence.    Then  gradually 

I  became  less  able  to  help  from  my  own  decreasing  store,  for  I 

owed  a  duty  to  my  children,  even  above  that  I  owed  to  her  I  oft 

called  mother — our  children,  to  whom  assuredly   the  doubtful 

blessing  of  life  comes  not  by  their  own  will,  to  whom,  therefore, 

our  first  duty  is,  and  of  whose  happiness  or  unhappiness  not  a 

little  rests  with  us.    We  marry  by  our  own  choice,  our  children 

are  not  born  by  theirs.    We  cannot,  then,  tend  and  care  for  them 

too  much,  or  give  them  too  much  love  and  sympathy  when  danger 

and  difficulty  beset  them,  or  beforehand  to  strengthen  them  for 

that  which  is  to  come.    On  mine  I  lavished  tenderness  and  cheer, 

and  in  return  won  from  them  obedience  absolute  and  confidence 

entire.    More  I  could  not  do  so  early. 

Yet  the  joy  I  had  in  my  children  was  tempered  with  grief,  for 

my  weak  body  fainted  and  failed,  and  who  would  care  for  them  as 

I  had  done  when  they  should  be  left  orphans  in  this  lonely  world  ? 

My  cousins  would  take  them  away,  and  do  their  duty  by  them 

doubtless,  but  love  them— who  would  do  that  ?    And,  after  all, 

what  is  life  without  love  ?    Whether  nature  had  created  them 

loving  children  or  not,  I  cannot  say.     I  was  their  mother,  and 

that  was  my  part  to  teach  them.     Children  learn  this  lesson 

well,  if  hearing  of  nought  else.    Each  girl  in  turn  was  old  enough 

to  answer  my  caresses  with  her  own,  and  the  boy  to  say,  if  by 

some  unlucky  chance  he  caught  me  when  my  eyes  were  sad, 

"  Mother,  you  are  sorry !    Let  me  help  you,  mother  1 "  and  lean  his 
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face  to  mine,  when — well,  it  was  not  I  that  died.  God  was 
merciful.  He  knew  I  conld  bear  all  things — but  the  children — 
the  young,  tender  children  .  .  .  God  was  merciful,  I  say. 

And  all  this  time  he — my  sometime  lover — was  coming  out 
and  in,  urging  my  husband  to  fresh  efforts,  bringing  him  home 
to  me  when  he  failed,  and  showing  me  by  actual  example  how 
to  lire  the  higher  life,  and  hush  my  own  griefs  by  assuaging 
those  around.  But  for  him  I  should  have  fainted  by  the 
wayside,  in  spite  of  the  love  I  bore  my  children.  Disap- 
pointment followed  disappointment,  and  tribulation  tribulation, 
and  still  I  struggled  on,  forgiving  verily  unto  seventy  times  seven, 
but  encouraged  by  strong  words  in  my  ear,  and  by  a  little  hand 

in  each  of  mine. 

***** 

My  people  could  not  understand  how  it  was  that  I  gave  them 
so  little  aid,  and  blamed  me  in  their  hearts — and  often,  too,  aloud 
to  others — for  this,  and  for  the  misfortunes  which  befell  me  one 
after  the  other,  and  particularly  for  the  failings  of  my  husband, 
who,  they  said,  was  far  other  when  I  married  him,  and  whose 
present  mode  of  life  reflected  no  credit  upon  them.  Of  this  I 
complained  not,  for  loyalty  to  him  sealed  my  lips.  I  knew  how 
it  all  was,  but  it  was  not  for  me  to  tell.  He  was  my  husband. 
My  heart's  passion  was  never  his,  but  I  loved  him  as  a  tender 
mother  loves  her  son — her  erring  son. 

Now  my  aunt  had  ever  been  guarded  from  trouble ;  for  in  my 
father's  lifetime  he  had  been  strong  to  bear,  and  had  stood 
between  her  and  all  things.  And  when  he  died,  leaving  an 
honoured  and  unsullied  name  behind,  sore  was  her  loss ;  but  it 
was  not  trouble  of  the  kind  I  mean.  Thereafter  she  existed  in  a 
kind  of  haze  of  partiality  for  her  youngest  daughter,  and  nothing 
touched  her  much,  except  as  it  came  through  blame  or  fancied 
slight  of  this  beloved  child.  And  because  she  had  scant 
knowledge  of  those  penetrating  griefs  which  search  out  the  very 
well-springs  of  our  being,  and  Fate  and  Circumstance  had  denied 
to  her  the  gift  of  insight  and  imagination,  she  cherished  ideas  of 
her  own  which  remained  undisturbed  by  aught  that  might  be 
said.  If  she  ever  read  my  cousin  right — which  still  I  doubt — it 
was  not  till  she  lay  upon  her  death-bed.  But,  knowing  my 
father's  sister  as  I  did,  no  harsh  thoughts  of  her  ever  visited  me  ; 
and  to  strive  with  nature  and  with  lack  of  understanding  is  indeed 
the  vainest  of  all  follies.  So  I  took  her  blame,  and  strove  there- 
with to  be  content. 

My  cousin's  children  already  began  to  fill  the  old  home ;  and 
though  I  seldom  went  there  because  it  was  two  days'  journey 
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distant,  and  because  of  this  blight  upon  my  life — which  I  being 

far  removed  they  could  more  frequently  forget — I  came  to  learn 

that  the  little  I  was  able,  by  carefulness  and  thrift,  to  send  for 

my  dear  aunt's  comfort  in  advancing  age,  was  used,  the  most  of 

it,  by  my  cousin  and  her  husband.    And  I  resolved  to  make  one 

effort  more,  and  leaving  one  child  with  the  wife  of  our  friend,  I 

journeyed  with  the  other  to  my  father's  home.     And  all  went 

well  till  my  adopted  mother's  heart  opened  to  the  beautiful  boy. 

Then  my  cousin  found  means,  by  stray  words  here  and  there  and 

well-laid  plans,  to  keep  the  boy  from  her ;  so  she  soon  believed 

him  careless  and  unloving,  and  I — resolved  to  shield  him  so  long 

as  I  might  from   that  injustice  which  too,  quickly  grieves  the 

young  and  warps  the  growing  soul — saw  that  the  time  had  come 

for  us  to  go.    And  I  kneeled  beside  my  aunt's  chair,  and  told  her 

of  my  poverty,  and  how  grievous  was  it  that  I  could  do  so  little 

for  her.    At  that  she  smiled,  and  but  half  believed  me,  having 

heard,  and  truly  heard,  that  my  husband  lived  in  comfort ;  and 

she  told  me  I  resembled  my  father,  who  loved  to  fancy  himself 

poor.    This  I  bore  as  best  I  could.    Then  I  begged  her  to  spend 

what  little  I  could  give  'her  on  herself  alone.    Thereupon  she 

burst  out  and  reproached  me  for  a  life-long  jealousy  of  the  cousin 

with  whom  I  had  been  reared,  and  who  should  have  been  as  a 

sister  to  me :  accused  my  dead  father  of  spoiling  me,  and  said  I 

needed  discipline  both  long  and  bitter  to  purge  me  of  my  sin. 

And  she  wept  over  me,  and  prayed  aloud  that  God  would  change 

my  heart.    This,  too,  I  bore  as  best  I  might ;  but  it  was  hard — 

hard.    I  answered  her  nothing  as  to  her  reproaches,  but  talked  of 

other  things,  and  we  kissed  and  parted.    To  my  cousin  I  spoke 

plainly — once. 

When  I  reached  home  I  sent  my  aunt  something  of  my  own, 
imploring  her  to  use  it  for  herself.  Tet  when  in  after-time  I 
was  summoned  to  her  death-bed,  I  found  that  the  ungoverned 
children  had  broken  it  in  their  play.  On  her  death  it  was  found 
that  a  few  pieces  of  the  family  plate  that  my  father  had  set 
aside  for  me  had  been  left  by  my  aunt  to  her  youngest  daughter 
— all  except  his  books  which  they  set  no  value  on — for  they  agreed 
together  that  I  was  rich  and  needed  not  my  share.  Only  one 
thing  had  I  even  of  my  aunt's,  and  that  was  a  jewelled  pin  she 
gave  me  as  she  lay  dying,  and  even  that  my  cousin  strove  to 
dispute  with  me.  So  I  gathered  up  my  precious  legacy  of  books, 
and  went  All  this,  however,  happened  later.  I  had  other 
cousins,  married  and  in  homes  of  their  own,  and  though  they 
resisted  loudly  their  mother's  government  by  the  youngest,  they 
too  viewed  me  through  glasses  coloured   by  misrepresentation 
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and  were  kind  to  me  as  by  an  effort,  and  pitied  me  with  that 

pity  which  hurts  worse  than  scorn. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Then  one  day  it  happened  that  he  brought  my  husband  back  to 
me,  riddled  with  shot.  Yet  even  as  he  laid  him  down,  he  said, 
"  Be  comforted.  This  is  no  common  brawl.  If  he  dies,  he  will 
die  worthy  of  you."  And  for  the  time  I  asked  no  more,  but 
nursed  him  with  a  yearning  and  an  eagerness  which  knew  no 
bounds,  scarcely  bearing  to  be  relieved  in  my  watch  even  by  the 
friend  he  loved  to  have  beside  him ;  for  though  neighbours  were 
generous  and  kind,  none  other  would  he  have  but  just  we  two. 
And  as  he  lay  there  through  the  parching  days  and  weeks,  while 
the  hot  south  wind  burned  the  grass  without  the  door,  and  the 
trees  in  the  yard  began  to  drop  their  shrivelled  leaves,  I  learned 
how  this  thing  had  happened.  He— my  husband — had  high  and 
generous  instincts,  though  too  weak  to  always  follow  them,  and 
being  led  into  talk  on  some  public  question  which  greatly 
agitated  the  town  just  then,  had  expressed  himself  for  the  right 
with  a  disregard  of  consequences,  and  a  criticism  of  certain  parties, 
which  was  not  to  be  borne  in  such  a  community,  even  from  one 
who  never  in  all  his  life  before  had  made  one  enemy.  But  he 
made  two  in  that  hour ;  and  later,  as  he  walked  along  the  street 
careless  of  danger,  he  was  shot  at  from  behind,  and  so  cruelly 
wounded  that  after  lingering  many  agonising  weeks  he  died — 
died,  his  head  upon  my  breast,  and  his  last  words  those  of  love  and 
blessing.  .  .  .  His  murderers  are  still  at  large.  "Prominent 
citizens "  they  were  and  are — men  of  family — and  our  Southern 
laws  being  administered  as  seems  good  to  many  that  they  should 
be,  they  were  acquitted  on  the  plea  of  "  self-defence,"  after  the 
fine  old  Southern  fashion,  my  husband  being  unarmed  and  all 
the  shots  from  behind.  Several  of  our  friends  rose  up  in  wrath, 
and  he  of  whom  I  have  so  often  spoken  was  hottest  of  them  all 
— so  hot  indeed  that  the  murderers  found  it  best  to  leave  that 
section  for  awhile  for  fear  of  further  shooting.  But  all  was  vain, 
and  I  had  to  endure  this  as  others  have  done  before  me,  and  will 

no  doubt  again. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  neighbours  were  helpful,  for  they  had  nought  against  me, 
and  I  found  work.  To  my  kinfolk  I  could  not  go,  for  they  would 
never  believe  other  than  that  my  husband  was  shot  in  some  low 
street  fight,  and  resented  the  stir  that  it  made,  and  never  realised 
hie  sufferings  in  those  dreadful  weeks.  I  wrote  them  the  truth 
once,  but  they  ***$wered  indulgently  as  one  answers  a  poor 
misguided  child    An*M  my  heart  turned  in  my  breast,  and  from 
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that  day  I  kept  silence.  But  I  would  wake  in  the  night- 
watches  and  cry  aloud  in  my  solitude ;  for  he  had  been  tender 
with  me  and  had  loved  me  with  what  strength  he  had.  This 
they  never  would  have  understood,  so  I  held  my  peace. 

He — our  friend — was  long  since  &r  away,  having  left  his  home 
and  work  in  search  of  health  for  his  wife.  But  he  came  back 
mourning,  with  her  daughter  only ;  for  she  was  dead.  And  from 
that  day  forth,  as  he  had  yielded  his  life  to  the  mother,  so  he 
yielded  it  to  the  daughter,  though  she  was  none  of  his.  And  the 
promise  that  he  made  unto  his  wife  was  never  broken,  though  he 
was  sorely  tried.  The  girl  should  be  first  in  his  existence  above 
all  others ;  and  faithfully  he  kept  his  vow.  His  home  was  very 
sad,  for  she,  after  the  manner  of  many  of  our  women,  wept  and 
wailed,  and  thought  not  of  his  sorrow,  and  took  no  strength  to 
comfort  him. 

And  being  thus  left  lonely,  he  came  to  me,  who  strove,  not 
unsuccessfully,  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  aims  and  aspirations  of 
his  earlier  life,  which  once  I  shared  with  him.  And  he — by 
virtue  doubtless  of  that  strong  first  love  of  his,  which,  though  it 
passed  away,  was  not  without  its  traces — knew  me  well,  the 
change  in  the  character  of  the  sentiment  working  no  change  in 
this  respect.  One  great  mistake  had  he  made,  truly;  but  that 
wag  because  the  development  of  love  out  of  a  childish  affection  is 
of  all  things  most  baffling  by  its  shyness.  Never  but  twice  was  I 
able  to  deceive  him,  and  in  order  to  succeed  I  had  to  do  battle 
with  all  the  forces  of  my  nature ;  even  then  I  doubt  whether  on 
one  of  those  occasions  wilful  blindness  on  his  part  did  not  come  to 
my  aid,  for  a  look  flashed  into  his  face  that  made  me  tremble  for 
my  victory.  But  he  knew,  without  speech  of  mine,  when  I  needed 
sympathy  and  comfort,  and  how  best  to  bestow  them ;  for  there  is 
that  betwixt  a  man  and  woman,  where  mutual  understanding  is, 
which  goes  far  to  prove  that  God  intended  them  to  be  companions, 
whether  as  friends  or  in  a  closer  bond.  Each  can  supply  what  is 
lacking  in  the  other.  Therefore  it  was  that  I  was  glad  that  my 
children  were  of  either  sex,  for  each  was  good  for  the  other.  And 
because  of  all  these  things  I  leaned  on  him — as  one  leans,  weak 
and  weary,  on  a  trusty  staff. 

So  the  time  wore  away,  and  my  struggle  with  poverty  was 
never  so  sore  that  my  children  ever  wanted  food  or  shelter.  I 
worked  hard,  but  that  was  well  for  me.  Then  my  aunt  died. 
And  while  I  was  away  he  was  revolving  plans  in  his  mind  as  he 
watched  over  "my  children.  His  business  called  him,  like  the  man 
in  the  Bible,  to  a  far  country.  Seasoning  like  a  man,  he  said  that 
he  would  leave  his  daughter  in  my  charge,  for  her  welfare  and  for 
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onr  better  acquaintance.  Her  mother  and  I  had  been  loving 
.  friends,  but  girls  are  not  prone  to  seek  the  society  of  their  elders, 
and  are  absorbed  rather  in  beaux  and  dress  and  other  kindred  pas- 
times, and  I  scarcely  knew  her.  Had  I  guessed  with  what  manner 
of  woman  I  had  to  deal— or  had  he  suspected — but  how  should  he, 
a  man,  suspect  such  things  ? — I  never  would  have  joined  her.  She 
was  now  indeed  a  woman  grown,  and  long  past  girlish  trifling ; 
but  this  she  could  not  credit.  Up  in  the  mountains  he  had 
another  home — for  he  was  rich — and  kept  there  many  head  of 
stock,  which  throve  upon  the  upland  pastures,  and  if  I  went  there 
with  his  step-daughter  he  knew  I  was  both  able  and  willing  to 
look  after  his  interests.  I  was  glad,  and  sorry  too— glad  to  be  of 
use  to  him,  and  sorry  to  leave  my  friends  and  neighbours  and  go 
among  strangers.  But  in  all  ways  it  seemed  best  to* go,  for  my 
young  baby  (born  just  after  her  father's  death  as  if  to  take  the 
place  of  one  not  long  before  gone  from  me)  grew  daily  whiter, 
and  more  still  in  the  early  summer  months,  and  it  had  become 
well-nigh  impossible  for  me  to  do  the  work  on  which  our  lives 
depended.  So  I  went  up  in  the  mountains,  and  he  went  across 
the  great  ocean. 

Letters  came  to  her,  full  of  confidence  and  affection ;  for  she  was 
her  mother's  daughter,  and  for  this  reason  he  loved  and  trusted 
her.    But  it  was  in  his  rare  letters  to  me  that  his  thoughts  and 
aims  were  all  revealed ;  for  of  such  she  took  no  heed.    Her  wailings 
for  her  mother  ceased,  her  too  indulgent  guardian  being  removed, 
and  she  gathered  around  her  acquaintance  of  the  same  order  as 
herself,  and  wasted  the  substance  of  him  whose  character  she 
could    not  value,  and  whose  generosity  she  was  not  able  to 
appreciate.    For  ingratitude  is  the  sign-manual  of  a  petty  mind. 
On  me  she  soon  began  to  heap  insults,  open  or  half- veiled,  striving 
to  humble  me  before  her  friends  and  servants ;  but  I  gave  back  no 
retort,  and  held  my  head  high  and  kept  silence,  for  my  children's 
sake,  and  his ;  for  he  loved  her,  and  she  was  all  he  had.    It 
appeared  that  in  her  narrow  ignorance  she  believed  that  I,  being 
so  poor,  was  scheming  for  his  money,  and  told  this  thing — with, 
no  doubt,  other  more  singular  delusions,  embellished  as  a  woman 
best  knows  how — to  the  whole  country-side,  and  even  to  those 
who  would  give  ear  to  her  in  the  valley-town  whence  we  had 
coma      But  I    took   no  heed,  and,   absorbed  in  larger  cares, 
worked  quietly  and  unnoticed  in  her  guardian's  interests,  taking 
up  his  business  just  where  she  had  dropped  it.    This  was  only 
right,  and  what  I  was  chiefly  put  there  to  do.    She  repelled  and 
would  have  none  of  me,  and  I  had  scarce  noticed — so  closely 
engaged  was  I — that  people  looked  at  me  askance,  when  she 
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found  the  time  ripe  for  her  fell  purpose,  or  gave  way  simply  to 
one  of  her  bursts  of  ungoverned  rage — I  know  not  which. 

But  this  was  later,  and,  in  spite  of  all,  my  life  climbed  nearer 
to  happiness  than  ever  it  had  done  before  or  ever  has  done  since. 
For  I  was  striving  in  some  sort  to  repay  him  for  all  his  benefac- 
tions, and  I  taught  and  trained  my  boy,  and  became  close  friends 
with  the  strange  mountain-folk,  and  held  school  upon  the  open 
hill-side.  And  having  found  the  way  to  the  hearts  of  this  isolated 
race,  I  next  began  to  entertain  visions — not  so  visionary  either — 
of  having  a  log  school-house  built  up  there,  scantily  endowed  by 
public  grant,  in  which  I  could  live  and  teach  the  whole  year 
round.  I  say  this  prospect  was  not  visionary,  because  there 
was  no  school-house  on  that  ridge,  and  many  had  spoken  of  the 
need  of  it ;  moreover,  it  was  not  to  any  teacher  that  my  mountain 
friends  would  send  their  children.  I  fancied  that  a  new  path  of 
usefulness  was  opening  up,  by  reason  of  the  friendship  these  people 

had  for  me. 

_  *  *  *  »  • 

That  warm  May  Sunday  when  I  came  back  with  my  children 
from  our  hillside  school  to  find  the  yard  gate,  and  doors  and 
windows,  fastened  against  me,  was  the  end  of  this.  All  I  possessed 
wu  flung  oat  upon  the  road.  I  made  no  complaint,  but  gathered 
my  children  to  me,  and  raised  a  shelter  for  them  beneath  the 
trees  as  best  I  could.  And  in  the  balmy  night — they  sleeping, 
worn  out  with  pleasure  and  excitement — I  sat  down  in  bitterness 
of  soul  and  communed  with  myself.  Food  enough  had  been 
thrown  out  to  last  us  for  two  days,  and  my  own  small  stove 
with  it,  and  afterwards,  when  the  mountain  people  learned  of  this 
great  wrong,  they  would  joyfully  supply  me.  But  money  I  had 
none  wherewith  to  go  elsewhere.  What  friends  still  clove  to  me 
in  the  valley  I  could  not  say,  so  often  had  she  travelled  thither  of 
late,  and  such  wild  work  can  a  woman's  tongue  do  when  not  ruled 
scrupulously,  and  when  she  against  whom  it  runs  is  defenceless 
and  perhaps  too  proud  to  deal  with  such.  Indeed  it  is  but  the 
silent  and  defenceless  women  of  her  like  dare  attack ;  for  they 
have  cowards'  souls.  If,  in  her  mad  passion,  she  had  remembered 
that  on  any  day  her  guardian  might  return,  she  would  have  helc1 
her  hand.  But  far  above  all  it  hurt  me  that  he  might  find  me 
thus,  and  so  learn  what  manner  of  woman  it  was  that  he  cherished 
in  his  bosom.  I  once  gone,  she  might  invent  what  tale  she  would 
of  my  flitting ;  he  would  never  believe  me  ungrateful,  and  my 
own  pain  would  be  ten  thousand  fold  easier  to  bear  than  his.  For 
to  suffer  for  oneself  is  but  a  mean  and  paltry  thing  compared  with 
that  we  suffer  for  another. 

tol.  xcv.  * 
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How  can  I  write  the  history  of  those  two  weeks?  The  farm- 
hands were  my  well-wishers,  and  came  to  me  at  night  for  counsel 
in  their  master's  business,  and  would  have  given  up  one  of  their 
cabins  to  me  had  they  dared.  And  the  mountain  people  came, 
but  the  long  miles  to  their  rocky  nests  I  had  no  strength  to  climb  ; 
and,  moreover,  for  him  to  come  and  find  me  with  such  people  would 
cause  searching  inquiry,  to  which  there  could  be  but  one  answer. 
To  them,  however,  I  owed  food,  and  a  stamp  for  the  letter  which 
I  wrote  to  a  woman  friend  on  whom  I  could  rely  to  loan  me  money. 
The  May  rains  were  past,  and  the  children  were  happy,  so  I  waited 
with  what  patience  I  might  for  the  answer  to  my  letter.  But 
country-mails  are  slow,  and  while  I  waited  the  mountain-folk 
waxed  more  and  more  indignant,  and  came  one  night  to  burn  the 
woman's  dwelling,  and  destroy  her  if  they  could ;  for  with  them 
the  primitive  passions  still  flourish,  and  they  burned  to  avenge 
my  wrongs.  A  long  hour  I  reasoned  with  them,  to  turn  them 
from  their  purpose,  and  at  length  succeeded ;  but  for  this  they 
bore  me  no  little  grudge  for  awhile.  As  for  the  "better  "  people 
around,  they  would  have  nought  to  do  with  me,  so  easily  is  the 
narrow  country  mind  turned  and  twisted  by  all  that  it  may  hear. 
The  minister  came ;  but  how  should  he  be  stronger  than  others, 
when,  moreover,  on  their  good  opinion  depends  his  livelihood  ? 
He  wavered,  and  went  back  and  forth,  and  at  length  I  prayed  him 
to  come  back  no  more.  I  taught  my  boy,  and  strove  to  possess 
my  soul  in  patience.  Once  more  my  hopes  were  blighted,  and  I 
knew  not  where  to  turn ;  but  let  never  man  say  he  has  seen  the 
worst,  for  such  words  are  but  a  challenge  to  Fate,  who  holdeth 
yet  worse  in  the  hollow  of  her  closing  hand. 

When  now  the  day  approached  on  which  I  might  look  for  the 
money  wherewith  to  go  away,  I  was  sorely  troubled  as  to  how  I 
should  make  my  way  two  miles  across  the  mountain,  dragging 
and  carrying  a  child  scarce  able  to  walk.  My  friends,  busy  with 
their  scanty  crops,  had  not  visited  me  of  late,  and  I  knew  not 
whom  to  send.  "  Mother,  I  will  go  and  fetch  your  letter.  I  am 
strong — I  can  run  all  the  way.  Mother,  you  said  that  I  was 
strong."  And  I  looked  on  the  boy — on  the  fair,  eager  face,  and 
undaunted  eyes  which  had  come  to  him  from  my  father,  and  I  let 
him  go.  .  •  .  And  while  he  was  gone  an  awful  storm  arose. 
The  fierce  wind  caught  the  slender  trees,  and  bent  and  madly 
twisted  them,  and  showered  their  leaves  and  branches  far  and 
wide.  The  mountains  seemed  to  rise  and  crash  their  rock-bound 
brows  together,  and  the  clouds  leaped  at  one  another  with  forked 
tongues  of  fire,  and  poured  forth  cataracts  to  drown  the  trembling 
earth.     Such  storms  are  common,  truly,  in  our  mountain  land, 
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but  never  had  one  sounded  unto  me  like  this  one,  for  my  boy  was 
all  alone  within  its  power.  The  rain  beat  down  onr  shelter, 
and  drenched  ns  to  the  skin,  and  I  could  make  no  fire.  And  the 
night  fell,  and  still  the  child  came  not.  And  I  called  upon  God 
in  my  anguish;  bat  He  did  not  hear. 

The  night  wind,  chilled  by  the  passing  hail,  strock  my  baby, 
all  wet  as  she  was,  with  its  deathly  hand,  and  croup  seized  her. 
And  while  she  struggled  in  my  arms  my  pride  fell  dead,  and  I 
ran  to  the  house,  calling  as  I  ran  for  aid.  But  none  within 
heard,  for  the  big  gates  were  barred  against  me,  and  the  fence  I 
could  not  scale,  and,  moreover,  the  dogs  barked  loudly  and 
drowned  my  cries.  The  negro  cabins  were  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  and  before  I  could  reach  them  the  child  gasped  and  died.  •  .  . 
Then  I  turned,  and  strove  no  more  for  human  aid,  but  laid  my 
tender  babe  beneath  the  trees,  and  covered  her,  who  needed 
warmth  no  longer,  with  cover  drenched  with  rain  as  cold  and 
pitiless  as  a  woman's  heart  can  be.  And  I  went  forth  to  seek 
my  boy. 

Was  it  hours  or  days  I  searched  ?  Time  was  not  for  me,  but  a 
grey  dawn  was  glimmering  through  the  undergrowth  upon  his 
red  gold  curls  and  wide  brown  eyes  when  I  found  him.  The 
rough  mountain  creek  had  tossed  him  on  a  pebbly  ridge,  but  there 
was  no  bruise  on  his  young  body,  and  one  only  on  his  temples  to 
teD  his  mother  that  swift  and  sure  and  merciful  had  been  his 
death.  Fast  clenched  within  his  hand,  and  soaked  and  sodden, 
was  the  letter,  and  the  money  too. 

Him  also  I  lifted  in  my  arms,  and,  feeling  not  his  weight, 
climbed  the  rocky  hillside,  anjd  laid  him  by  his  sister. 

Then  again  time  was  not,  but  I  was  aware  of  flames  and  burn- 
ing, and  much  running  to  and  fro,  and  many  shrieks.  These  I 
heeded  not,  but  sat  alone,  while  the  sun  rose  on  my  despair.    For 

I  had  lost  my  all. 

•  *  *  *  * 

And  he  sprang  from  his  horse,  and  casting  it  loose,  he  who  once 
had  loved  me  caught  me  in  his  arms — for  I  was  near  to  fainting. 
And  for  awhile  I  rested  there,  and  forgot  all — life  and  death, 
tod  things  present  and  things  to  come.  .  .  .  Then  I  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  led  him  to  where  my  dead  children  lay.  He 
groaned  aloud — yes,  even  wept — but  my  heart  was  as  a  stone,  and 
bo  tears  fell. 

"  Who  has  done  this  thing  ?  "  he  cried. 

And  one  he  loved  had  done  it,  and  I  would  not  tell  him,  but 
gUed  upon  him  with  scorched  eyes. 

Hen — "ft  is  a  dispensation,"  I  said.    And  my  voice  sounded 
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harsh,  like  the  north  wind  through  the  porches  on  a  January 
night. 

Then  he  took  me  by  both  hands  and  looked  deep,  deep  into  my 
sonl.  But  I  called  on  God,  and  for  once  I  baffled  him — or  at  least 
partially.  Understanding  came  to  me,  and  I  turned  my  eyes,  full 
of  meaning,  on  the  ruins  of  his  home — as  it  had  been  the  fire  had 
done  it — and  answered  nothing.  Yet  still  he  was  not  quite  at 
ease,  and  slowly  and  with  reluctance  loosened  his  compelling 
clasp,  and  gazed  at  me  with  lingering,  doubtful  gaze :  so  hard  was 
it  for  me  to  conceal  the  truth  from  this  my  sometime  lover.  .  .  . 

And  though  I  knew  he  would  return,  and  very  shortly,  it 
seemed  to  my  wandering  senses  that  he,  too,  was  forsaking  me, 
and,  sinking^down  upon  a  fallen  tree,  I  let  my  head  drop  within 
my' hands.  Seeing  me  thus,  he  came  quickly  back,  and  kneeled 
upon  the  bare  ground  beside  me ;  and  at  the  sound  of  his  tender 
voice,  though  the  words  were  few,  my  frozen  grief  broke  up  in 
tears,  and  I  could  not  answer  him.  It  was  very  little  that  he 
said,  and  he  soon  was  silent,  as  was  best ;  but  his  hand  was  on 
my  hair,  smoothing  it  gently,  gently ;  and  gradually,  beneath  his 
strong,  protecting  touch,  strength  came  to  me  again,  and  Reason,. 

who  had  fallen  from  her  throne,  tottered  back  to  it  again. 

*  •  *  *  • 

Through  me  he  never  knew,  and  I  doubt  if  even  through  others 
he  ever  did  so.  For  in  real  life  such  as  this,  secrets  have  been 
kept  for  years  which  at  first  have  seemed  impossible  to  keep. 
She  bound  her  friends  and  neighbours  to  secresy,  and  for  their  own 
shame's  sake  they  did  not  fail  her.  My  friends  I  had  implored 
for  the  love  of  me  to  say  nothing ;  but  there  were  few  who  knew,, 
and  down  in  the  valley  the  truth  scarcely  came  to  light,  so  well 
did  fortune  favour  her.  Most  skilfully  had  I  been  put  in  the 
wrong ;  and  far  easier  is  it  in  every  case  to  lay  blame  on  one  who 
has  nothing  than  on  another  who  has  all  things.  And  I  alone 
was  aware  that  the  mountain  people  had  broken  their  word  to  me, 
and  had  fired  the  house ;  for  after  such  a  rain  there  could  not 
have  been  so  fierce  a  conflagration,  except  by  means  of  some 
determined  hand.  Therefore  it  was  that  only  in  the  mountains 
was  the  real  truth  known,  and  elsewhere  it  was  agreed  that,  owing 
to  my  recklessness  and  madness,  my  children  met  their  deaths. 

The  money  in  my  dead  boy's  hand  sufficed  to  bury  the  two 
young  children,  and  to  take  me  to  the  valley  town,  where  I  found 
a  few  who  were  kind  and  generous ;  but  for  the  most  part  I  was 
avoided  as  if  I  were  some  crazy  person.  My  old  friend  went  with 
me  himself,  but  was  scarcely  able  to  remain  to  help  me  lay  my 
children  beside  their  father  and  their  sister  in  the  lonely  burying- 
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ground,  for  she  up  in  the  mountains  was  sick  for  terror  (and  pos- 
sibly remorse,  if  she  could  feel  such),  and  shrieked  the  whole  time 
he  was  gone  from  her,  lest  I  should  tell  him  all.  But  it  was  not  to 
justify  myself  that  I  would  cruelly  wound  such  a  friend  as  he  had 
been,  and  though  he  did  not  know,  never  for  one  moment  did  he 
doubt  me.    As  for  her — God  only  can  judge  women  of  her  like ! 

Where  I  was  I  could  not  stay,  and  when  partial  health  returned 
I  went  away  to  seek  employment,  leaving  no  address  behind,  and 
— but  I  will  not  dwell  on  that  dreadful  time.  Daily,  however,  I 
thanked  God  from  the  depths  of  my  desolate  heart,  that  my  little 
children  lived  no  more  to  go  to  starvation's  brink  with  me,  though 
for  years  after  the  long  nights  were  haunted  by  visions  of  my 
drowning  boy  in  his  swift,  but  ah  1  so  lonely  death.  .  .  . 

My  cousins  could  not  help  me,  and  had  heard  beside  false 
rumours  of  my  doings,  which  did  not  please  them,  and  my 
sufferings  they  did  not  know.  Yet  more  troubled  would  they 
have  been  had  they  known  the  humble  way  in  which  I  lived,  and 
that  more  than  once  the  poor-house  door  had  opened  to  me,  and 
I  had  been  saved  from  that  only  by  the  charity  of  friends.  Yet 
never  did  I  fall  so  low  but  when  strength  of  body  failed  me.  From 
my  kinsfolk,  therefore,  I  hid  all  this  that  I  endured. 

In  the  several  places  where  I  struggled  for  the  daily  bread, 
"which  was  to  keep  me  from  the  haven  where  I  would  be,  many 
tame  to  me  (as  those  come  to  one  who  has  suffered  much)  in  secret 
trouble  of  mind,  body,  or  estate,  and  I  learned  anew  from  them 
what  long  since  I  had  learned  for  myself:  how  mysterious  are 
the  ways  of  God — how  He  sets  these  His  creatures,  confessedly 
weak  and  of  clouded  vision,  and  hampered  by  many  a  hereditary 
taint,  in  circumstances  where  surely  God-like  virtues  would  scarce 
suffice  to  make  them  conquerors?  And  thus  compassed  about 
with  darkness  and  doubt,  and  trials  not  to  be  mentioned,  and  pit- 
falls innumerable,  and  laden  heavily  with  tribulations,  they  are 
bidden  to  walk  upright  and  neither  slip  nor  falter.  And  the  more 
m  man  strives  to  walk  as  he  should,  all  the  more  heavily  is  he 
punished,  stumble  he  never  so  little.  Verily  are  His  judgments 
unsearchable  and  His  ways  past  finding  out ! 

"At  last,  when  no  more  failure  is, 
And  all  accounts  are  balanced  true, 
How  shall  my  lot  be  weighed  with  his, 
And  life  made  just  between  us  two  ?  " 

Yet  I  believe  that  in  our  God  is  faithfulness,  and  that  at  the 
last  it  will  be  made  clear  to  what  end  we— the  always  unhappy — 
were  created. 
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When  the  letter  came  to  tell  me  of  the  legacy  bequeathed  me 
by  my  husband's  aunt,  I  thought  on  my  children  and  my  dead 
hopes,  and  for  awhile  was  as  one  mocked  by  Fate,  and  spurned  the 
little  fortune  come  too  late.  Then  I  remembered  my  duty,  and 
before  going  to  my  cousins  and  inquiring  into  their  needs,  I 
travelled  back  for  a  day  or  two  to  the  valley  town  to  meet  the 
lawyers  there  and  claim  my  own.  All  this  while  I  had  heard  no 
word  from  my  old  love,  for,  though  I  had  faltered  many  a  time 
and  oft  for  want  of  his  strengthening  hand,  I  would  not  have  him 
know  where  I  was ;  first,  because  it  would  have  cut  him  to  the 
soul  to  hear  of  me  in  want,  but  lastly  and  chiefly  because  of  all  I 
have  already  told. 

Now  I  was  returning  prosperous,  those  who  had  stood  afar  off 
in  my  need  and  held  up  holy  hands  of  horror  came  in  crowds  to 
visit  me.  But  only  such  would  I  receive  who  had  been  loyal  and 
believing ;  one  message,  and  one  only,  was  carried  to  all  others — 
"  I  am  the  same  woman  now  that  ever  I  was  in  the  past ;  if  yon 
had  cause  to  believe  evil  of  me  then,  you  have  cause  now.  I  am 
unchanged."  And  I  would  consort  with  none  of  them ;  and  this 
not  from  any  common  feeling  of  spite  or  rancour,  but  because  I 
hoped  they  might  remember  my  rebuff  and  be  less  ready  at  some 
future  day  to  set  upon  some  other  helpless  woman;  and  also 
because  it  is  not  good  to  have  around  one  those  one  may  not 
trust.  Moreover,  it  was  as  I  said — if  they  judged  me  once  unfit 
for  their  association  and  sunk  too  low  for  Christian  charity,  so 

even  was  I  still. 

***** 

The  gate  closed  with  a  snap.  The  moon  shone  bright  and  warm, 
and  a  tree-frog  shrieked  into  my  ear.  But  I  cared  not.  He  was 
come,  and  that  was  enough;  and  thus  I  wasted  the  precious  mo- 
ments, instead  of  looking  to  my  weapons  for  the  struggle  that  was 
near  at  hand.  For  the  happy  do  not  know  how  far,  far  keener  is 
temptation's  tooth  to  the  desolate  and  sad,  foredoomed  to  suffer, 
and  whose  every  rare  and  fleeting  moment  of  happiness  is  paid 
for  with  the  price  of  blood.  .  .  . 

At  last :  "  Why  did  you  leave  me,  my  Dear,  my  Dear  ?  "  he 
murmured  as  he  raised  my  face  to  his — "  I  have  missed  you  every 
hour,  and  it  was  torture  to  know  you  wandering  alone  through 
the  cold  world."  .  .  . 

And  to  this  day  I  know  not  absolutely  whether  it  was  the  com- 
passion and  indignation  surging  up  out  of  his  heart  and  urging 
him  to  speech,  coupled  with  his  understanding  of  my  needs  and 
nature — an  understanding  which  in  this  world  of  faulty  judgments 
was  well  nigh  divine — or  whether  above  all  it  was  the  old  passion 
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awake  in  him  once  more.  Yet  not  the  latter,  I  think ;  for  the 
ashes  of  a  man's  first  love  are  scarce  to  be  rekindled  under  such  a 
name,  or  at  least  when  a  profound  and  calm  affection  has  succeeded 
to  that  early  fire.    Sometimes,  indeed,  it  happens,  but  very  rarely, 

that  the  fire  breaks  forth  again. 

***** 

But  I  weighed  the  matter  well,  or  as  well  as  my  own  heart 

and  his  sad  face  would  let  me.    For  hardly  any  other  living  man 

would  the  course  I  took  have  been  a  wise  or  right  one ;  for  to 

immolate  the  just  for  the  unjust,  as  is  so  often  done  under  the 

false  title  of  self-sacrifice,  is  to  my  thinking  but  a  sorry  action  at 

the  best.    But  my  knowledge  of  him  told  me  that  the  hurt  he 

would  receive  from  the  full  apprehension  of  past  perfidy,  all  of 

which  would  come  out  in  the  violent  scene  to  follow  in  his  home 

should  I  yield  to  him,  would  be  yet  more  cruel  than  the  loss  of 

me.    He  could  not  have  us  both ;  and  strong  enough  he  was  to 

live  without  me,  but  not  so  made  as  to  be  strong  enough  to  live 

with  a  perpetual  remorse,  and  she  for  ever  fostering  it  and 

bewailing  her  lost  happiness ;  for  women  of  her  sort  are  skilful 

in  their  modes  of  torturing  men  of  his.    For  all  this  I  am  one 

that  holds  not  superstitiously  to  death-bed  promises — such,  for 

instance,  as  he  gave  his  wife — believing  rather  that  in  that  new 

life  to  which  our  dead  pass  they  either  have  no  cognisance  of 

what  we  do,  or  else  regard  our  actions  with  vision  so  cleared  and 

purified  that  the  vows  they  won  from  our  melting  grief  seem  to 

them— as  indeed  they  often  are — but  the  last  and  worst  of  those 

mistakes  to  which  we  all  could  plead  guilty  if  we  would.    But  he 

was  a  man,  and  other  than  I.    His  mind,  more  simple  and 

believing,  clove  to  facts,  and  to  him  a  broken  vow  was  fact,  and 

fancies  such  as  mine  would  be  but  as  dust  within  the  balance 

when  weighed  with  it  in  sober  after-thought.     I  knew  him 

better  than  he  knew  himself.  .  .  .  And  over  and  over,  as  the 

cai-wheels  rolled  along  the  iron  track,  mile  after  mile  the  long 

night  through,  rang  to  their  measure  the  words  of  one  of  the 

greatest  of  the  Immortals : — 

"  Love  all,  trust  a  few,  do  wrong  to  none :  be  able  for  thine 
enemy  rather  in  power  than  use,  and  keep  thy  friend  under  thy 

own  life's  key." 

***** 

I  did  not  speak  of  my  griefs,  for  they  were  already  wearied  of 
them,  and  wished  me  to  forget  and  lead  another  life.  So  easy  is  it 
for  those  who  have  no  past  to  command  forgetfulness !  But  to  us 
who  have  suffered,  the  present  and  the  future  alike  are  builded 
on  the  past.    The  people  we  have  ^known,  whose  sorrows  and 
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whose  joys  were  ours,  have  pressed  their  footprints  deep  down 
into  our  souls,  and  none  can  wipe  them  out.  These  people  and 
that  past  are  the  pillars  of  our  present  house,  immovable  for 
ever,  and  the  later  figures  that  come  and  go  are  like  dancers 
on  the  floor,  who  flit  from  room  to  room  and  rarely  linger.  Yet 
sometimes  they,  too,  are  caught  and  held,  and  in  their  turn 
become  the  pillars  on  which  we  build  again.  *  But  nothing  is 
lost  or  forgotten :  our  memories  are  always  with  us. 

And  the  voices  of  my  children,  ever  young,  called  to  me 
continually — across  crowded  rooms,  from  living  children  at  their 
play  or  with  clinging  arms  about  their  mothers'  necks.  Their 
soft  eyes  watched  me  as  I  wept  alone,  or  wandered  over  seas 
with  an  ailing  cousin  in  my  charge. 

"  Mother!  Mother!"  they  cried. 

And  all  thought  I  had  forgotten.  .  •  . 

But  this  and  other  memories  of  its  like  were  connected  with 
that  part  of  my  life  wherein  they  felt  I  had  not  done  my  rearing 
honour ;  for  this  was  how  it  appeared  to  them.  It  was  my  lot 
that  they  should  think  so,  and  I  bowed  to  it. 

For  I  have  learned  in  the  battle  of  life  that  what  seems,  and 
what  is,  are  wide  as  the  poles  asunder.  Yet  who  would  blame 
those  who,  themselves  floating  safely  on  a  smiling  sea,  hear  of 
wandering  storms  afar,  and  cry  shame  upon  the  captain  who  by 
seeming  carelessness  allows  his  vessel  to  be  caught  in  one  of  these 
and  be  thereby  hurled  upon  the  rocks?  Surely — all  exclaim 
together — surely  he  might  have  done  this  or  that  ?  Surely  his 
judgment  erred  somewhere  ?  Possibly — yes.  But  who  knows  ? 
Who  can  tell  with  what  suddenness  destruction  overwhelmed  him, 
or  forecast  the  sunken  rock,  unmarked  by  any  chart,  on  which  his 
ship  was  wrecked? 

And,  putting  metaphor  aside,  surely  it  is  better  to  suffer  every- 
thing, to  fall  into  any  trap  that  wickedness  can  devise,  rather 
than  to  be  so  learned  in  the  lore  of  evil  as  to  be  proof  against  the 
devilish  ingenuity  of  those  who  themselves  lead  a  charmed  life, 
and  for  whom  no  rod  of  chastisement  doth  yet  appear. 

But  however  this  may  be,  I  gave  up  and  argued  not,  and 
consented  to  pass  for  what  I  was  not  and  never  had  been.  At 
least  my  money  was  of  service ;  we  lived  in  outward  harmony,  and 

roamed  the  world  together  for  a  space. 

***** 

And  then — it  was  just  here — do  you  remember? — on  the 
sunlit  side  of  this  bush  of  yellow  gorse  ?  Question  vain — for  I 
was  alone.  Alone — do  you  understand  ?  Tou  were  far  away — 
worse  still,  in  need  of  comfort — and  to  all  appearance  we  were 
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hopelessly  separated.  My  heart  stirred  and  moaned  in  the  locked 
box  in  which  I  keep  it.  Yon  possessed  the  key ;  but,  then,  we 
were  apart.  All  that  had  given  me  strength  to  yield  but  rarely 
to  those  complainings  had  been  wrenched  from  me  by  one  of 
those  injustices  common  enough  where  men  and  women  are  the 
judges,  and  which  God  permits  for  reasons  of  His  own — all,  no 
doubt,  to  be  made  plain  when,  this  painful  life  ended,  we  have 
slept  the  sleep  of  peace  and  have  awoke  refreshed.  For  after  life's 
fitful  fever  we  shall  sleep  well,  they  say. 

I  was  utterly  alone  so  far  as  my  inner  self  was  concerned,  tem- 
porarily so  as  to  my  outer.  In  the  world  to  which  I  was  soon  to 
return  I  smiled  and  talked,  while  my  heart  wept. 

It  was  just  there,  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff— do  you  remember  ? 
The  sea — green,  purple,  and  azure,  and  changing  continually 
beneath  the  tender,  changeful,  alien  sky—- spread  wide  and  nearly 
waveless  across  the  bay ;  the  jagged  cliffs  of  sandstone,  brighter 
than  the  sunlight's  self  in  shades  of  cream  and  reddest  ochre, 
splashed  adown  their  face  with  clinging  tufts  of  gold  and  crimson, 
and  crowned  with  sombre  woods  of  pine  and  miles  of  blazing 
goree  and  heather,  filled  my  eyes  with  colour,  and  my  imagination 
with  a  kind  of  sensuous  joy.  Joy  unmarred  has  never  been  other 
than  a  transient  guest  with  me,  and  has  seldom  touched  me  nearly 
—appearing,  as  it  were,  but  as  a  symbol  of  what  he  might  be  like 
if  held  and  closer  known. 

The  people  passed  and  passed,  each  with  his  own  and  to  his 
own.  Few  noted,  none  cared  for  or  heeded  me ;  and  desolation 
overwhelmed  me  in  its  flood,  and  my  heart  unchecked  cried  aloud, 
"  How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long !  All  Thy  waves  and  billows  have 
gone  over  me."  .  .  . 

Then,  as  I  sat,  and  held  my  face  in  my  hands  and  gazed  sea- 
ward, one  said  in  my  ear,  "  I  need  your  help,  your  love,  as  I  have 
long  needed  them."  And  I  turned,  and  it  was  you !  Your  strong, 
warm  hand  clasped  mine,  cold  and  weak ;  your  brave  heart  beat 
near  for  mine  to  lean  upon ;  and  my  heart  broke  for  joy,  or  at 
least  me-seemed  it  did,  for  hearts  may  not  break. 

Do  you  remember?  No — you  cannot — for  you  never  came, 
and  the  deep  seas  sever  us.  It  was  but  a  vision.  And  the  chill 
evening  wind  arose,  and  drove  me  lonely  to  my  lonely  home. 

There  was  a  long  pause — long  enough  for  a  humming-bird  to 
plunge  his  bill  disdainfully  into  every  blossom  of  the  morning- 
glory,  beginning  now  to  close  beneath  the  mounting  sun. 

Then  Alicia  said  softly, "  And  what  happened  to  her  afterward  ? 
Was  she  always  alone  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  nearly  always/1 

"And  she  died?" 

"  Yes ;  but  not  for  several  years  after  she  wrote  this.  There 
were  no  more  tragedies,  but  misfortune  pursued  her  from  first  to 
last.  She  might  have  cried  with  poor  Clifford  Pyncheon, '  I  want 
my  happiness !  Many,  many  years  have  I  waited  for  it  1  It  is 
late !  It  is  late ! '  For,  like  his,  it  never  came.  Even  her  greatest 
sacrifice  seemed  to  bear  indifferent  fruit,  though  of  this  we  cannot 
rightly  judge  till  we  reach  the  other  world.  Her  life  was  by  the 
careless  accounted  a  failure ;  yet  I  think  she  did  but  seem  to  fail, 
and  there  were  few  who  ever  saw  her  other  than  cheerful.  The 
recipient  of  many  a  confidence,  her  own  was  rarely  given — never 
wholly,  perhaps.  I  came  to  be  her  nearest  friend,  yet  amongst 
her  papers  I  have  found  much  that  I  scarcely  even  suspected " 

I  broke  off.  I  felt  the  sorrowful  eyes  of  my  dead  friend,  filled 
with  reproach,  upon  my  face.    What  was  I  saying  ? 

Then  I  resumed.  "  It  was  given  to  her  to  test  most  forms  of 
tribulation  before  her  tired  feet  found  rest  When  the  time  came 
she  was  not  sorry ;  all  those  she  loved  best  had  preceded  her.  '  You 
will  show  me  the  way,'  she  murmured,  her  mind  wandering  towards 
the  last — '  I  am  always  safe  when  I  follow  you  ....  But  ride 
slowly ....  It  is  dark  . . .  dark  ...  in  the  woods.'  I  alone  under- 
stood what  she  meant :  she  was  a  girl  again,  and  it  was  not  I  whom 
she  addressed.  Some  one  looking  on  her  dead  face  made  use  un- 
awares of  the  words  quoted  by  herself  long  before — '  After  life's 
fitful  fever  she  sleeps  well.'  But  no  one  whose  soul  had  once 
touched  hers  would  have  called  her  life  by  such  a  name.  It  had 
its  steady  aim  and  object,  though  God  saw  good,  over  and  over 
again,  to  check  and  turn  her  back  in  each  path. she  tried,  and  to 
make  her  seem  of  small  account" 

Cakrol  Bueton. 
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JHatame  to  Ctyiitrlrt. 


Gabbiblle  "Rmtt.th;  Mabquisb  du  Chatelet,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  of  the  eighteenth  century,  born  in  Paris,  December, 
1706,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  reader  to  Louis 
XIV.,  a  somewhat  conceited  old  bore,  who  is  said  to  have  asserted 
on  one  occasion  in  the  most  confident  manner  that  Moses  was  author 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  The  lady  was  from  childhood  a  student, 
though  she  probably  concerned  herself  with  the  paternoster  as  little 
as  did  her  father.  She  early  learned  Latin  and  Italian,  at  fifteen 
commenced  a  translation  of  Virgil,  was  likewise  an  accomplished 
musician  and  sang  beautifully.  As  years  passed  on,  she  became  a 
successful  scholar  in  geometry,  and  proved  herself  to  possess  both  the 
will  and  capacity  to  master  the  philosophy  of  Newton.  With  all 
this  she  by  no  means  played  the  learned  lady  in  the  great  world,  but 
followed  the  frivolities  of  the  day  with  no  less  ardour  than  her 
scientific  pursuits.  Before  she  was  twenty  she  was  married  to  the 
Marquis  Florent  Claude  du  Chatelet,  an  officer  of  ancient  lineage  but 
dilapidated  fortuna  Strictly  beautiful  she  was  not,  yet  she  seems 
to  have  had  a  countenance  of  much  animation,  abundant  black  hair, 
large  clear  eyes,  thick  eyebrows,  and  a  wide  and  intelligent  fore- 
head; and  such  advantages  as  she  possessed  were  turned  to  the  best 
account  by  every  means  which  Art  and  Nature  have  placed  within 
woman's  reach.  Heart  and  mind,  however,  seem  equally  to  have 
needed  occupation,  and  ere  she  was  twenty-seven  her  list  of  lovers 
had  included  that  irresistible  Lovelace  of  the  time — the  Duke  of 
Bichelieu.  Madame  du  Defiand,  whose  pen  was  perhaps  dipped  in 
gall,  denied  that  she  had  either  beauty,  talent,  memory,  or  imagina- 
tion; but  though  she  may  have  been  deficient  in  the  delicacy  which 
is  nowadays  deemed  indispensable  in  a  woman,  and  in  the  sense  of 
honour  which  is  demanded  of  a  man,  such  defects  must  be  ascribed, 
in  part  at  least,  to  the  era  in  which  her  lot  was  cast ;  and  it  is  at 
any  rate  beyond  question  that  she  possessed  a  hardly  originality  of 
character  which  runs  little  danger  of  ever  becoming  too  ordinary  a 
quality. 
When  the  "  divine  Emilie  "  first  met  Voltaire,  she  was  little  more 
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than  a  child  in  her  father's  house,  nor  did  she  again  set  eyes  upon 
the  author's  face  until  the  year  1733,  when  he  was  thirty-nine  years 
of  age  and  she  twenty-seven,  after  she  had  been  several  years  married 
and  had  become  the  mother  of  three  children. 

The  connection  which  Voltaire  formed  with  the  marquise,  one  of 
the  most  curious  episodes  in  the  history  of  philosophy — for  during 
sixteen  years  of  mingled  triumph  and  exile  she  was  his  chosen  friend 
and  familiar  spirit — lasted  from  1733  to  1749 ;  and  the  poet  was 
wont  to  say,  speaking  of  his  Venus-Newton  (as  he  called  her)  and 
of  Frederick  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia,  "  They  are  two  great  men, 
one  of  whom  wears  petticoats." 

It  was  in  that  month  of  April,  1734,  that  Madame  du  Chatelet 
Accompanied  Voltaire  to  the  chateau  de  S.  Blaise  near  Autun,  some 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  S.E.  of  Paris,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  present  at  the  marriage  of  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Guise  with 
the  famous  Duke  of  Richelieu.  Voltaire  had  drawn  up  the  contract, 
and,  conversant  alike  with  the  frailty  of  human  nature  and  the 
somewhat  notorious  antecedents  of  the  bridegroom,  proffered  as 
delicately  as  he  knew  how  the  following  very  useful  advice  to  the  not 
too  lovely  bride: 

"Ne  V0D8  aimez  pas  trop,  c'est  moi  qui  voua  en  prie; 
C'est  le  plus  sur  mojen  de  vous  aimer  toujours; 
II  faut  mieux  gtre  amis  tout  le  temps  de  la  vie 
Que  d'etre  amant  pour  quelques  jours." 

The  weeks  spent  at  the  magnificent  chateau  of  the  Guises  proved 
&  honeymoon  to  two  pairs  of  lovers,  and  the  marquise  wrote  to 
Maupertuis,  with  whom  she  had  studied  mathematics,  that  nought  was 
wanting  to  the  full  measure  of  her  happiness  save  her  daily  lesson  in 
geometry.  But  the  cup  of  bliss  was  soon  to  be  dashed  from  her  lips 
when  it  became  known  that  the  author  of  the  '  English  Letters ' 
would  act  wisely  to  quit  the  chateau  of  S.  Blaise  and  seek  refuge  in 
.Lorraine  under  pretext  of  drinking  the  waters.  In  this  unfortunate 
predicament  it  was  difficult  for  Madame  du  Chatelet  to  possess  her 
soul  in  patience,  but  rumour  had  as  usual  magnified  the  danger,  and 
the  lady  was  ere  long  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  resume  her 
geometry.  At  the  end  of  about  a  month,  the  poet's  wanderings 
•ended,  and  he  returned  to  Champagne,  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
the  Chateau  de  Cirey,  a  dilapidated  old  castle  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  du  Chatelet,  in  a  land  of  forges  and  iron  mines.  By-and- 
by  the  idea  occurred  of  converting  this  thirteenth-century  relic  into 
an  abode  where  the  persecuted  author  might  find  rest  for  the  sole 
of  his  foot  and  compose  immortal  works,  and  where  also  the 
enchantress  of  his  soul  might  pursue  her  mathematical  studies. 
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Voltaire  had  the  honour  of  lending  the  complaisant  marquis  40,000 
francs  at  five  per  cent.,  which  was  never  paid,  for  the  conversion  of 
the  old  border  castle  into  a  retreat  whither  poet  and  marquis, 
madame  and  her  children,  might  withdraw  from  the  distractions  of 
the  world. 

Though  part  of  the  old  chateau  still  stands,  on  the  side  of  a  rising 
ground,  sheltered  at  the  back  by  woods,  with  a  stream  flowing  in 
front,  on  which  in  Voltaire's  time  numerous  swans  floated,  Cirey  sur 
Blaise  in  Haute  Marne,  some  sixteen  miles  from  Joinville,  is  no 
veiy  easy  place  to  find,  and  Mrs.  Grote  records  ('  Life  of  G.  Grote,' 
p.  270)  how  she  and  her  historian  husband  (1863)  were  forced  to  give 
up  the  project  of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  former  residence  o£ 
Voltaire  and  Madame  du  Chatelet. 

The  work  of  restoration,  however,  was  entered  upon  con  amorer 
and  Cirey  was  fast  transformed  into  an  abode  of  elegance  and  luxury : 
there  were  terraces  fifty  feet  broad,  courts  enclosed  with  balustrades, 
baths  of  porcelain,  recesses  filled  with  Chinese  curiosities,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  little  phaeton  for  madame,  as  light  as  a  feather,  drawn 
by  horses  as  big  as  elephants;  and  thither  Yoltaire  removed  the 
works  of  art,  books  and  memoranda  which  he  had  already  accumu- 
lated, and  there  he  lived — as  far,  that  is,  as  visitors  could  ordinarily 
discern — "very  much  as  an  uncle  might  who,  having  missed  making 
bappiness  for  himself,  shares  that  of  a  brother  and  sister."  The 
marquis  indeed  lived  in  the  house,  but  was  taken  little  notice  of, 
scarcely  mentioned  and  never  seen  but  by  accident ;  when  not  with 
bis  regiment  he  was  either  hunting  or  overlooking  his  iron  mines. 
"  The  worthiest  gentleman  I  ever»knew,"  says  his  wife  of  him  in  her 
correspondence,  "  it  is  indeed  happiness  unique  to  live  with  a  man  so 
worthy." 

The  industry  of  the  inmates  of -this  abode  was  unremitting, 
and  the  rule,  although  devoid  of  austerity,  was  almost  monastic. 
Madame  du  Chatelet  worked  sometimes  nearly  the  entire  night  until 
five  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  she  would  rise  at  nine  or  ten, 
and  even  earlier  when  she  had  gone  to  bed  at  four,  which  she  called 
cockcrow ;  frequently  she  slept  but  two  hours  a  day,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-four  hours  usually  only  quitted  her  desk  for 
breakfast  and  for  supper.  Occasionally  in  the  forenoon  she  rode  her 
mare  "  Hirondelle  "  in  the  park ;  her  rural  costume,  an  Indian  robe, 
black  apron  and  hat,  beneath  which  floated  her  brown  hair,  long  and 
unpowdered.  Besides  geometry  the  marquise  was  engaged  upon 
Italian  and  English,  and  as  well  as  Yoltaire,  "  this  phenomenon  of 
literature,  knowledge  and  grace  "  was  grappling  with  the  difficulties 
of  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Man.' 

By-and-by  science  became  the  great  pursuit  of  the  two  philoeo- 
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phers  of  Cirey.  Investigations  of  this  kind  were  at  the  time  much 
the  mode  ;  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia  was  busy  sowing  radish  seed 
beneath  an  exhausted  receiver  to  see  if  it  would  grow  without  air  ; 
Franklin  was  rubbing  electrical  tubes  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Leyden  jar  was  very  shortly  to  be  invented.  Voltaire  wrestled 
mightily  with  the  testes  which  he  set  himself,  and  wrote  to  his 
friend  the  Abb6  Monssinet  in  Paris  (to  whom  he  confided  the 
investment  of  his  money  and  the  purchase  of  presents  for  the  fair 
Emilie  and  her  children)  to  be  supplied  with  all  needful  apparatus, 
such  as  air-pumps,  thermometers,  crucibles,  retorts,  telescopes,  scales 
and  compasses.  Moreover,  a  dark  chamber  was  arranged  where  the 
philosopher  might  break  up  a  beam  of  light  into  Newton's  brilliant 
rainbow.  After  much  persevering  labour  in  the  fields  of  science, 
however,  Voltaire  was  assured  by  Clairault,  whom  he  consulted  as 
to  the  progress  he  had  made,  that  he  was  never  likely  to  attain  to 
anything  beyond  mediocrity  in  such  pursuits,  and  that  he  was  only 
wasting  valuable  time  which  might  be  turned  to  better  account,  on 
subjects  such  as  poetry  and  philosophy. 

In  1738  the  nature  of  Fire  had  been  proposed  as  the  subject  for  a 
prize  essay  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Voltaire  set  to  work  with 
a  will,  and  experimented  by  weighing  huge  masses  of  iron,  cold  and 
hot,  at  a  foundry  at  Chaumont  But  madame  was  not  to  be  out- 
done, and  resolved  also  to  compete  for  the  prize.  Through  eight 
successive  nights  she  toiled,  sleeping  only  for  an  hour,  in  order  to 
escape  the  watchful  eyes  of  her  friend;  and  when  all  but  overcome 
with  sleep  plunged  her  hands  into  cold  water  and  walked  rapidly  to 
and, fro  in  her  room.  Neither  of  the  essays  proved  successful, 
for  the  famous  Euler  was  a  competitor,  yet  could  not  the  work  of 
such  geniuses  remain  hidden,  and  Reaumur  informed  the  public 
that  one  of  the  treatises  sent  in  was  the  work  of  a  lady. 

Persons  of  "  quality "  who  chanced  to  pass  through  Champagne 
would  solicit  the  honour  of  being  allowed  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  nymph  and  the  poet.  The  young  and  generous  Count  Algarotti, 
who  succeeded  in  transforming  the  Principia  into  a  series  of 
Italian  dialogues  for  ladies,  spent  a  few  days  at  Cirey  before 
starting  *  upon  an  expedition  to  the  Polar  seas.  In  the  summer  of 
1744,  President  H6nault,  of  chronologic  fame,  looked  in  upon  "  this 
asylum  of  peace  and  calm  of  soul."  M.  de  Villefort  gave  an 
account  of  his  visit  for  the  benefit  of  the  gay  circles  of  the  French 
capital.  The  lady  is  represented  as  sitting  in  a  daintily-decorated 
boudoir,  lit  even  in  the  daytime  by  numerous  "bougies,  dressed  in  an 
elaborate  toilette,  at  a  table  laden  with  books  and  instruments  and 
covered  with  sheets  of  paper  on  which  her  calculations  had  been 
worked  out.    A  staircase  led  to  Voltaire's  apartment.    No  servants 
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appeared  in  the  salle  a  manger,  the  dishes  being  passed  into  the 
room  by  means  of  turntables,  and  at  the  sound  of  a  bell  Voltaire 
commenced  readings  in  philosophy.  Exercises  in  poetry  and 
literature  began  as  early  as  4  Ajf .,  and  a  few  hours  later  Voltaire 
and  madame  would  drive  out  to  an  adjacent  wood  for  breakfast, 
where  books  as  well  as  cotelettes  were  carried  out  to  them  in  baskets. 
But  it  is  to  the  letters  of  a  lady — Madame  de  Grafigny — who 
visited  at  Cirey  that  we  are  indebted  for  many  details  of  the 
private  life  of  Voltaire  and  the  divine  Emilie  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  probably  lost.  This  lady  was  married,  or,  as  too 
indulgent  friends  used  to  say,  sacrificed  to  a  chamberlain  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  it  was  just  after  a  legal  separation  from  her 
husband  that  she  arrived,  by  invitation,  at  Cirey  on  the  4th  De- 
cember, 1738.  She  was  then  forty-three  years  of  age,  neither 
youthful  nor  lovely,  and  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  poet  and 
the  lady  of  the  castle,  at  the  little  court  of  Stanislas,  the  fallen  King 
of  Poland,  at  Luneville.  She  had  heard  much  of  the  splendours  of 
the  chateau,  with  its  dark  chambers  and  wizard  apparatus,  and  her 
curiosity  was  roused  to  know  somewhat  more  of  the  strange 
mysterious  life  within.  Distance  perchance  had  lent  enchantment 
to  the  scene,  for  Madame  de  Grafigny  remained  three  months,  and 
left  decidedly  disenchanted.  Let  us  hear  what  this  lady  has  to 
ay;  and  first  of  her  arrival. 

"I  reached  Cirey,"  she  tells  us,  "  two  hours  after  dark,  dying  of  fright 
from  tbe  state  of  the  roads,  which  the  devil  had  made  horrible,  expecting 
erery  moment  to  be  overturned.  At  last  I  arrived ;  the  nymph  received 
me  very  welL  I  stayed  a  moment  in  her  apartment  and  then  hastened  to 
rest  myself  in  my  own ;  a  moment  after  comes  your  idol  (Voltaire)  holding 
a  taper  in  his  hand  like  a  monk,  he  kissed  my  hands  ten  times  over, 
inquiring  after  me  with  tenderest  interest  .  .  .  Her  clack  is  wonderful,  she 
speaks  extremely  fast ;  she  had  on  a  chintz  gown  and  an  apron  of  black 
taffeta;  her  black  hair  is  very  long,  and  gathered  up  behind  the  crown  of 
her  head  and  curled  like  a  child's,  which  becomes  her  much.  The  good 
man  (M.  dn  Chatelet)  sets  off  to-morrow  for  Brussels,  when  we  shall  be  a 
trio,  and  no  one  will  be  sorry  for  it ;  this  secret  we  have  already  imparted 
to  one  another." 

Next  day  Madame  de  Grafigny  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting 
Voltaire's  rooms.  JThere  was  first  a  small  ante-chamber,  "  as  large 
as  a  man's  hand,"  then  the  bedroom  hung  with  crimson  velvet  and 
gold  fringe,  and  next  a  gallery  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  long, 
wainscoted  and  painted  light  yellow ;  beyond  it  the  dark  chamber. 
Such  was  the  poet's  apartment:  next  day  the  opportunity  was 
afforded  her  of  examining  the  rooms  of  Madame  du  Chatelet. 

"  Voltaire's  rooms  are  nothing  to  hers.    The  bedroom  is  wainscoted  in 
light  yellow  with  light  blue  mouldings,  the  bed  of  watered  silk,  the  whole, 
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even  to  the  basket  for  her  dog,  is  yellow  and  blue ;  the  mirrors  are  ix& 
silver  frames  and  of  dazzling  splendour.  A  great  plate  glass  door  leads, 
to  the  library,  where  the  carving  is  as  fine  as  a  snuif-box,  and  where  there- 
are  to  be  seen  pictures  by  Paul  Veronese,  Ac.  On  one  side  of  the  bed  i& 
the  boudoir,  the  walls  blue,  the  ceiling  painted  by  a  pupil  of  Mantin's- 
who  has  been  here  three  years,  and  all  the  small  panels  are  filled  with 
pictures  by  Watteau.  She  also  showed  me  her  jewel  case,  which  is  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  Madame  de  Richelieu." 

Bat  while  the  hosts  were  thus  daintily  lodged,  the  guests'  own 
apartment  formed  a  dismal  contrast  to  these  splendours. 

"  My  room,"  says  Madame  de  Grafigny,  shivering  with  cold, "  is  for  height 
a  perfect  hall,  through  which  all  the  winds  of  heaven  disport,  entering  by 
a  thousand  crevices  about  the  windows.  The  chimney  devours  I  know 
not  how  much  wood,  but  never  gives  out  the  least  little  heat  in  return  ; 
indeed,  except  the  apartments  of  the  lady  and  Voltaire,  the  chateau  is 
dirty  enough  to  disgust  me." 

The  daily  routine  also  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  monotonous 
Breakfast  was  served  in  Voltaire's  gallery  (long  become  a  roofless 
ruin  amid  the  weed-grown  gardens)  about  half-past  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock,  lasting  perhaps  until  twelve  or  one;  as  noon  sounded,  the 
cockers  dined,  and  who  these  were  at  Girey  will  not  easily  be  guessed. 
They  were  none  other  than  the  lord  of  the  castle,  M.  du  Chatelety 
Madame  de  Champbonin,  an  old  schoolfellow  of  the  marquise  and 
near  neighbour,  and  her  son,  who  was  Voltaire's  amanuensis. 
Luncheon,  an  occasional  meal,  was  served  about  four  o'clock,  and  supper 
was  at  nine,  when  Voltaire  appeared  powdered  and  perfumed,  with 
diamond  buckles  in  garters  and  shoes,  while  madame  usually  wore  a 
floating  blue  robe  trimmed  with  lace,  while  her  hair,  slightly  powdered, 
made  her  brilliant  black  eyes  appear  still  more  dazzling.  M.  du  Chatelet 
was  never  inconvenient,  for  he  slept  when  not  engaged  in  eating, 
consequently  spoke  not  a  word  and  went  out  with  the  tray.  While- 
Madame  de  Grafigny  was  at  the  chateau  the  Abbe  de  Breteuil,  a 
brother  of  the  marquise,  with  little  enough  of  the  Abbe  save  the- 
title  about  him,  paid  a  visit  to  Girey,  and  there  were  gay  doings.. 
The  newest  guest  seems  to  have  possessed  a  fund  of  anecdote,  and 
"between  them,"  says  madame,  of  Voltaire  and  the  priest,  "they 
made  me  laugh  to  split  my  spleen."  The  theatre  was  opened,  thirty- 
six  fires  blazed  in  the  old  country  house,  and  the  housekeeping  was 
unusually  liberal. 

The  Du  Ghatelets,  indeed,  were  not  rich :  the  marquise  herself 
never  drank  wine,  so  there  was  no  cellar,  but  a  dozen  of  red  and 
another  of  white  wine  were  bought  as  necessity  arose.    Lavish  as  she- 
may  have  been  in  certain  items  of  expenditure,  the  lady  yet  knew 
well  how  to  retrench  where  her  servants  were  concerned.    She  gare- 
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her  coachman,  two  lacqueys  and  oook  twenty  sons  a  day ;  the  porter, 
lady's  maid  and  butler  received  thirty  sons,  and  all  boarded  them- 
selves. Ere  long  Madame  de  Grafigny  makes  the  discovery  that  all 
that  glitters  is  not  gold. 

"Ah,  my  friend,"  she  writes,  "  there  is  then  no  happiness  on  earth  and 
we  are  ever  deceived  by  appearances.  We  believed  them  the  happiest 
ample  in  the  world  when  we  saw  them  seldom  and  at  a  distance;  but  when 
close  to  them,  we  find,  alas  I  that  hell  is  everywhere." 

Likely  enough,  the  marquise,  whose  temper,  was  sufficiently 
capricious  to  destroy,  not  unfrequently,  the  peace  and  pleasure  of  a 
week,  made  Voltaire's  life  a  little  hard  for  him ;  Marmontel  indeed 
speaks  of  knives  being  brandished  for  quite  other  purposes  than 
carving;  but  when  the  pair  had  disputes  in  public  they  always 
spoke  English,  and  it  was  only  by  looks  and  gestures  that  spectators 
could   surmise  that  stormful   scenes  were  taking  place  between 


Life  at  the  chateau  was  a  favourite  theme  at  the  burlesque 
theatres  in  Paris,  and  an  emissary  from  Frederick,  Prince  Royal  of 
Prussia,  then  twenty-four  years  old,  who  remained  there  three  weeks, 
returned  to  inflame  still  further  his  master's  admiration  for  the 
inhabitants  of  a  paradise  more  charming  than  Calypso's  isle.  The 
Prince  could  scare  find  terms  wherewith  to  express  his  admiration  for 
the  author  of  the  Henriade ;  but  though  the  ambassador  was  received 
as  Adam  and  Eve  received  the  angel  in  the  paradise  of  Milton,  the 
friendship  which  detained  Voltaire  in  his  retreat  permitted  him  not  to 
leave  it.  "  The  Prince  Boyal  is  not  yet  king,"  urged  the  marquise ; 
"when  he  is,  we  will  go  and  see  him  together."  The  reply  to 
the  royal  request,  however,  was  satisfactory  enough  in  every  respect 
save  the  most  important. 

14 1  should  regard,"  said  Voltaire,  "the  opportunity  of  paying  court  to 
your  Boyal  Highness  as  a  great  happiness.  Men  go  to  Borne  to  see 
churches,  pictures,  ruins,  and  bas-reliefs.  Such  a  Prince  as  yourself  is  far 
tetter  worth  a  journey,  being  a  much  greater  and  more  wonderful  rarity." 

The  Prince's  "  ogre  of  a  father,"  as  Madame  du  Ghatelet  was 
pleased  to  term  the  Prussian  monarch,  died  May  31,  1740,  and  the 
fast  meeting  of  Frederick  and  Voltaire  took  place  one  chilly  Sunday 
evening  in  the  month  of  September  following,  at  the  castle  of  Moyland 
near  Gleves,  where  the  royal  philosopher  was  at  the  time  residing. 
The  marquise  did  not  accompany  the  poet,  for  to  Frederick  the 
divine  Emilie,  with  all  her  divinity,  was  only  "  the  accessory  of  the 
Newtonized  Apollo."  His  Majesty  was  confined  to  bed;  muffled 
up  in  a  blue  cloth  dressing  gown,  he  lay  shivering  in  a  fit  of  ague, 
and  the  acquaintance  commenced  by  Voltaire  feeling  the  royal  pulse. 
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When  by-and-by  the  fit  passed,  the  monarch  dressed  and  joined 
his  friend  at  sapper,  when  the  conversation  turned  on  Plato,  free- 
will,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  The  visit  lasted  three  days, 
and  the  "  Solomon  of  the  North  "  was  good  enough  to  write  of  his 
guest  as  possessing  "the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the  sweetness  of 
Pliny,  and  the  wisdom  of  Agrippa." 

In  the  month  of  September,  1744,  Voltaire  and  Madame  da 
Ohatelet  visited  Paris  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  fetes  which  took 
place  when  Louis  the  Well-Beloved,  recovered  from  the  borders  of 
the  tomb,  returned  from  his  exploits  on  the  tented  field.  A  curious 
adventure  befell  them  on  the  night  of  the  grand  fireworks  in  the 
Place  de  Greve.  Their  coachman  was  a  stranger  to  Paris,  and  did  not 
know  his  way.  All  the  world  was  in  the  streets,  the  fun  fast  and 
furious,  carriages  were  to  be  counted  by  thousands,  and  among  them 
surged,  hither  and  thither,  an  eager  crowd  of  sightseers ;  "  there  were 
drunkards,  fights  with  fists,  streams  of  wine  and  tallow  flowing  upon 
the  people,  and  a  mounted  police,  who  served  yet  further  to  augment 
the  confusion."  Unable  either  to  advance  or  retreat,  Voltaire  and 
his  fair  companion  seem  to  have  been  tolerably  patient  until 
towards  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  Madame,  all  covered 
as  she  was  with  diamonds,  determined  at  last  to  alight.  Leaving  the 
carriage,  the  pair  passed  successfully  through  the  crowd,  and 
finally  reached  the  house  of  President  H£nault  in  the  Bue  S. 
Honore,  when  they  sent  for  some  roast  chicken  from  a  neigh* 
bouring  restaurant,  and  drank  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
absent  master  of  the  house. 

In  the  commencement  of  October,  1746,  Madame  du  Chatelet 
went  with  the  Court  to  Fontainebleau,  where  she  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  being  seated  in  presence  of  Boyalty.  Play  at  the 
Queen's  table  was  high,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  evenings  the 
marquise  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  eighty-four  thousand  francs. 
Voltaire,  who  was  at  her  side,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of 
her  losses,  hinted  to  her  in  English  that  her  absorption  in  the  game 
had  prevented  her  from  observing  that  she  was  playing  with  cheats. 
Looking  round,  the  lady  perceived  that  the  words  had  been  under- 
stood by  some  of  the  bystanders.  Quitting  the  company  at  half-past 
one  in  the  morning,  they  left  Fontainebleau  itself  before  break  of 
day,  taking  the  road  to  Paris,  but  broke  down  near  Essonne.  After 
the  substitution  of  a  new  wheel  it  became  necessary  to  pay  the  smith, 
but  neither  masters  nor  servants  had  a  single  sou.  The  man  not 
knowing  them,  refused  to  let  them  go  without  being  paid.  Fortu- 
nately, an  acquaintance  from  Paris  drove  up  at  the  time  and 
extricated  them  from  their  embarrassment,  and,  amidst  hearty 
laughter,  the  party  separated.    Voltaire  sought  refuge  till  the  storm 
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raised  by  his  unfortunate  remarks  was  over-past,  at  the  Duchess  of 
Maine's  chateau  at  Soeaux,  where  he  spent  two  months  in  a  remote 
chamber,  his  presence  being  unknown  to  any  of  the  residents  of  the 
castle  except  the  duchess  and  one  or  two  confidential  servants. 
Meanwhile,  Madame  du  Chatelet  was  occupied  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  payment  of  her  gambling  debts.    When  all  danger 
was  over  she  rejoined  her  friend,  and  for  eight  days,  balls,  fireworks, 
comedies  and  re-unions  of  every  kind  celebrated  the  auspicious  event. 
By-and-by  it  was  resolved  to  return  home  and  pass  the  rest  of  the 
winter  at  drey.    It  was,  however,  the  month  of  January,  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow,  and  madame  preferred  to  travel  by  night.    The 
old  carriage  was  laden  like  a  coach,  and  the  femme  de  chambre 
occupied  the  front  seat  with  the  band  boxes  and  numerous  effects  of 
her  mistress.    They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  hind  spring  on 
Voltaire's  side  gave  way,  and  madame  and  her  femme,  with  all  their 
bandies  and  parcels,  fell  upon  him  in  inextricable  chaos.     Stifled 
beneath  the  load,  the  poet  could  only  give  utterance  to  piercing  cries, 
while  unable  to  change  his  position.     By-and-by,  the  postilions 
climbed  upon  the  top  of  the  carriage  and  drew  out  the  whole  party 
"as  from  a  well,"  and  Yoltaire  and  madame  then  proceeded  to  make 
the  best  of  the  situation  by  seating  themselves  side  by  side  upon 
cushions  placed  upon  the  road,  which  was  deeply  covered  with  snow. 
They  were  soon  absorbed  in  the  glories  of  the  starry  heavens  and  in 
speculations  on  the  destiny  of  the  great  orbs  which  hung  around 
them,  needing,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  couple  of  telescopes  to  have  been 
supremely  happy.     Their  minds  thus  lost  in  the  depths  of  the 
spacious  firmament  on  high,  they  forgot  awhile  their  extremely 
disagreeable  position  on  earth,  or  rather  one  might  say  upon  snow 
and  fragments  of  ice. 

While  the  fair  Emilie  and  her  devoted  philosopher  were  partaking 
of  the  hospitality  of  Stanislas,  father  of  the  French  Queen,  at  Lune*  ville 
in  1747,  they  made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  de  S.  Lambert,  a  captain 
of  the  Lorraine  Guard.  He  was  thirty-one  years  of  age,  the 
marquise  some  ten  years  his  senior.  The  lady,  however,  lost  little 
time  in  transferring  her  affections  to  the  fascinating  soldier ;  and  for 
the  future  Yoltaire  strove  to  content  himself  as  best  he  could  with 
esteem  and  friendship.  But  the  sequel,  however  it  may  be  viewed 
by  those  who  cynically  regard  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the 
great  human  comedy,  proved  tragic  enough  for  the  victim  herself; 
for  the  marquise's  career  was  very  suddenly  cut  short  by  "  the  blind 
Fury  with  the  abhorred  shears."  On  the  10th  September,  1749,  she 
died  at  Luneville  in  the  bedchamber  of  the  Queen  of  Poland,  having 
given  birth  to  a  child — soon  also  itself  to  pass  away,  lamented  by 
acme— a  few  days  previously.    Her  husband,  Yoltaire,  and  M.  de  S. 
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Lambert  were  all  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and  were  suddenly 
summoned  from  the  merriment  of  the  sapper  table  to  the  solemn  and 
unexpected  scene  which  was  being  enacted  in  another  part  of  the 
chateau.  M.  du  Chatelet  was  led  out ;  Voltaire  and  S.  Lambert  were 
the  last  to  quit  the  chamber  of  death.  Stunned  and  bewildered  with 
grief,  Voltaire  made  his  way  to  the  great  door  of  the  chateau  at  the 
head  of  the  outside  steps,  down  which  he  fell  headlong,  striking  his 
head  against  a  sentry-box.  His  servant,  who  followed,  raised  him 
from  the  ground  and  led  him  away  to  his  apartment. 

As  she  was  leaving  the  room  where  the  dead  woman  lay,  her 
friend,  Madame  de  Boufflers,  caused  a  diamond  ring,  which  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  wear,  to  be  removed  from  her  finger.  Next  day 
the  ring  was  opened,  and  the  miniature  of  M.  de  S.  Lambert  removed 
and  restored  to  him,  after  which  the  ring  was  duly  handed  over  to 
the  Marquis  du  Chatelet  Some  few  days  afterwards,  Voltaire 
bethought  himself  of  this  same  ring,  which  he  desired  might  be 
brought  to  him  for  a  few  minutes,  with  a  view  to  his  own  miniature 
being  removed  therefrom.  Intense  was  his  mortification  when  the 
facts  were  made  known  to  him.  Raising  his  eyes,  he  exclaimed,  "  O 
woman,  woman !  I  supplanted  Bichelieu,  S.  Lambert  supplanted  me ; 
it  is  so  that  one  nail  drives  out  another." 
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Chapter  IIL 

That  night  there  was  a  secret  rising  of  the  countrymen  to  do 
violence  to  old  Boss6.    We  were  his  only  near  neighbours,  as  the 
Tillage  was  half  a  mile  off;  but  it  appeared  that  we  were  to  offer 
him  no  protection,  for  Ernest  was  in  Desbarrat's  confidence,  and, 
headstrong  impulsive  boy  that  he  was,  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
promise  his  aid.    The  men-servants  were  of  course  in  sympathy 
with  the  mob.    Ernest  had  kept  his  secret  only  too  well,  but 
Annabel  discovered  it  at  the  last  moment,  just  as  he  was  leaving 
the  house.    It  was  too  late  then  to  procure  his  father's  inter- 
ference, for  Mr.  Thorold  slept  in  the  wing  of  the  house  furthest 
from  the  road,  and  to  awake  him  would  be  to  confess  the  danger 
to  Mrs.  Thorold.    I  thought  this  would  be  the  least  danger  of  the 
two,  but  Annabel  thought  otherwise ;  she  believed  that  to  know 
of  such  a  riot  would  be  very  injurious  to  her  aunt. 

My  room  was  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  first  I  knew 
of  the  disturbance  was  when  awakened  by  a  subdued  but  angry 
altercation  between  Annabel  and  Ernest  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
outside  my  door.  I  could  distinguish  also  the  sound  of  men  moving 
stealthily  on  the  road.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
place  was  the  dead  stillness  of  the  nights,  so  that  I  was  not  tho- 
roughly aroused  by  these  sounds  before  I  realised  what  was  taking 
place.  I  sprang  up  and  dressed  hastily,  but  Ernest,  hearing  my 
movements,  came  into  my  room  angry  and  excited.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  go  and  keep  has  promise  to  Desbarrat,  and  I  perceived 
that  in  his  present  mood  no  argument  or  entreaty  would  alter  his 
purpose.  He  was  unfortunately  such  a  powerful  fellow  that  an 
attempt  on  my  part  to  detain  him  by  force  would  have  been  futile. 
His  grievance  was  that  Annabel,  after  using  every  art  in  vain  to 
prevent  his  going,  had  declared  her  intention  of  going  with  him, 
and  he  in  his  turn  was  unable  to  prevent  her. 

"  So  you  may  as  well  come  too  and  escort  her,"  he  said,  "  for  I 
shan't  have  time  to  take  care  of  her." 
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He  went  off  then  to  complete  some  preparations  in  his  own 
room,  and  I  went  out  and  found  Annabel  standing  in  cloak  and 
cowl  upon  the  landing  of  the  stairs.  Hie  moon  shone  through  the 
big  staircase  window,  and  she  stood  fall  in  its  beams,  but  her  face 
was  so  white  and  Bad,  so  fixed  in  stern  determination,  that  at  the 
moment  I  hardly  knew  that  it  was  she.  She  turned  upon  me 
at  once  and  tersely  explained  the  whole  extent  of  the  danger, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  that  if  they  hung  the  old  man, 
Ernest  was  as  likely  as  not,  in  his  excitement,  to  be  in  the  thick 
of  the  crowd.  I  urged  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  his  parents, 
but  Annabel  wonld  not  hear  of  it.  Her  love  for  Mrs.  Thorold  was 
like  the  passionate  solicitude  of  a  mother  for  an  ailing  child ;  she 
would  risk  anything  rather  than  startle  her.  She  was  shocked  and 
terrified  at  the  thought  of  a  crime  coming  so  close  to  them  all, 
but  it  was  clear  that  she  had  some  plan  in  her  head  with  regard 
to  Ernest  and  felt  more  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
case  than  I  did,  for  she  made  not  the  slightest  answer  to  my 
exclamations  and  arguments.  When  I  had  ceased  speaking,  she 
silently  drew  out  of  her  breast  a  large  key  and  held  it  so  that  for 
a  moment  its  shadow  fell  clear  on  the  moon-whitened  floor ;  then 
she  replaced  it  in  the  folds  of  her  garment.  "  When  we  reach  the 
gate  to-night,"  she  said,  "  it  will  be  locked.  The  men  sometimes 
lock  it  at  night,  and  put  the  key  in  the  tool-house."  I  did  not 
understand  the  import  of  this  information.  It  appeared  idle  to 
lock  a  gate  that  any  man  could  climb ;  but  we  had  not  time  to 
say  more,  for  Ernest  came  and  Annabel  led  the  way  out  of  the 
house,  appearing  as  anxious  as  he  was  to  get  away  from  it  with 
all  possible  secrecy.  I  went  with  them,  hoping  that  the  men 
would  disperse  without  violence  as  they  had  done  before,  and 
determining  that,  if  they  attempted  to  carry  out  their  purpose, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  hold  the  boy  out  of  mischief  by 
main  force  or  die  in  the  effort.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
attempt  remonstrance  with  a  crowd  of  men  who  did  not  understand 
the  language  I  spoke. 

There  was  a  group  of  gloomy  pine  trees  standing  on  either  side 
of  the  gate ;  between  these  the  white  light  shone  in  from  the 
moon,  which  hung  in  the  southern  sky  over  the  opposite  fields. 
Old  Bosses  house  was  a  little  to  the  west ;  we  could  see  it  from 
the  gate  and  the  ill-omened  pile  of  stones,  but  we  could  not  see 
the  crowd  that  was  gathered  on  the  road  in  front  of  it,  from  which 
we  heard  low  angry  tones  of  dispute.  Part  of  the  old  wall  around 
our  grounds  dated  back  to  the  time  of  Indian  warfare ;  it  was  of 
rough  stone  overgrown  with  moss  and  lichen.  At  the  gate  there 
was  a  small  chamber  built  in  it,  with  tiny  windows  on  the  road, 
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like  ft  sort  of  rude  turret.  It  had  evidently  been  constructed  for 
purposes  of  defence,  but  was  now  used  by  the  gardeners  to  keep 
their  tools  in.  The  gate  to  the  road  we  found  locked  as  Annabel 
had  foretold. 

"  They  often  put  the  key  in  the  tool-house/'  she  said  to  Ernest. 
He  appeared  to  think  this  probable,  for  he  went  into  the  turret 
to  look  for  it  This  chamber,  which  they  called  the  "  tool-house/' 
had  a  heavy  door  which  could  be  fastened  on  the  outside  by  a 
large  hook.  He  had  no  sooner  gone  in  than,  quick  as  thought, 
she  drew-to  the  door  and  secured  it  on  the  outside.  I  never  saw 
an  action  more  deftly  done.  The  boy  was  raging  like  a  young 
lion  in  his  dark  prison  before  I  realised  what  had  occurred. 

The  sense  of  relief  which  I  experienced  at  seeing  Ernest  put 
beyond  the  reach  of  mischief  for  the  time  was  so  great  that  I 
could  have  laughed  with  delight.    I  turned  to  Annabel  expecting 
to  see  the  look  of  roguish  satisfaction  which  I  had  so  often  seen  in 
her  eyes,  but  it  was  not  there.    She  turned  away  quite  sadly  to 
find  out  what  was  going  forward  on  the  road.    A  passing  French- 
man was  called  to  the  gate,  and  Annabel  stood  leaning  against 
the  iron  bars  and  questioned  him.    It  seemed  that  there  was  a 
division  among  the  men  which  was  causing  the  dispute  and  delay. 
The  Eoi  family  were  there  in  full  force,  old  Boi  himself  and  all 
his  sons.    They  had  led  Desbarrat  to  believe  that  they  came  with 
the  game  lawless  purpose  as  the  rest,  but,  once  on  the  scene  of 
action,  they  had  drawn  themselves  up  in  solid  phalanx  on  the  side 
of  law  and  order.    They  proposed  to  search  the  ground  under  the 
stones  for  the  bones  of  the  murdered  woman,  and,  if  they  were 
found,  to  seize  old  Bosee  and  deliver  him  up  to  the  authorities. 
More  than  this  they  refused  to  do.     It   now  appeared  that 
Desbarrat  was  not  very  hopeful  of  finding  the  remains  of  his 
mother  under  these  stones,  for  he,  at  the  head  of  the  roughs  he 
had  brought  with  him,  was  determined  to  despatch  the  old  man 
first  and  seek  for  the  proof  of  his  guilt  afterwards.    He  was  the 
more  clamorous  to  carry  out  his  purpose  hastily  because  a  report 
had  got  about  that  old  Boi  had  gone  so  far  as  to  notify  the 
police  at  St.  Luc,  and  was  even  now  trying  to  gain  time  in  the 
hope  of  their  arrival.    Bosse  was  supposed  to  be  in  his  house,  for 
they  had  set  a  watch  around  it.    That  was  all  we  could  learn  of 
the  state  of  affairs.    It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  this  calm  pale- 
faced  girl  conversing  with  the  hot-blooded  Frenchman,  the  moon- 
light falling  on  their  faces,  the  iron  bars  of  the  gate  between 
them.    The  night  wind  came  and  died  in  the  pines  above  us, 
uttering  low  notes  of  pain  and  fear.    Ernest  kicked  the  door  of 
his  cell  like  a  war-horse  when  the  trumpet  sounds. 
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It  seemed  likely  that  the  dispute  would  end  in  a  fight  betweert 
the  two  factions,  for  both  parties  were  alike  in  their  intense  excite- 
ment. A  light  was  suddenly  seen  moving  in  Boese'e  house,  and 
the  angry  murmur  of  voices  in  the  crowd  rose  into  a  low  howl  of 
hatred  and  menace  against  the  miserable  old  man.  There  was  a 
movement  of  Desbarrat's  men  inside  his  gate,  and  the  others  ran 
forward  to  keep  them  back.  Then  some  one  set  up  a  cry  calling 
their  attention  to  a  sound  in  the  distance.  They  all  stood  silent, 
listening.  The  sound  appeared  to  be  the  noise  of  horses  and 
wheels  coming  swiftly  over  the  long  wooden  bridge  across  the 
river.  It  was  a  law  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  drive  over  this 
bridge  quicker  than  at  a  walking  pace,  so  that  the  sound  of  horses 
galloping  upon  it  in  the  dead  of  night  was  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  maddest  among  them.  There  was  little  doubt, 
from  the  first  vibration  of  the  unwonted  sound,  that  old  Boi  had 
actually  sent  a  messenger  to  the  authorities  at  St.  Luc  who  was 
now  returning  with  the  police,  but  the  crowd  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  disperse.  They  stood  their  ground  ^waiting  while  the 
galloping  horses  came  nearer  and  nearer,  evidently  believing  that 
the  force  sent  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  the  occasion,  as  indeed 
it  turned  out  to  be.  When  the  vehicle  came  up  it  contained  only 
the  chief  of  police,  a  couple  of  his  men,  and  the  farm  servant  who 
had  guided  them.  But  the  officer  in  charge,  who  was  a  dapper 
little  fellow,  had  wits  if  he  had  not  a  force  of  men.  He  saw  that 
the  men  were  full  of  hatred  for  Bosse  and  were  craving  the 
activity  and  excitement  of  doing  wrong.  He  could  not  make 
them  return  home  quietly,  but  when  he  offered  the  compromise 
which  Boi  had  first  suggested,  of  allowing  them  to  search  under 
the  stones  for  the  remains  of  the  missing  woman,  all  the  roughs 
except  Desbarrat  proved  willing  to  comply,  for  they  saw  that  they 
could  not  now  carry  out  their  first  intention  without  a  struggle  of 
doubtful  issue,  and  the  belief  that  the  woman  had  really  been 
buried  there  prevailed  so  strongly  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
they  set  to  work  with  the  evident  expectation  of  finding  what 
they  sought.  He  put  the  most  impatient  and  dangerous  of  the 
men  to  the  work,  and  Desbarrat,  deposed  from  his  leadership, 
sulked,  sitting  on  the  fence.  Now  that  they  were  working  at  the 
stones  we  could  see  them  clearly  from  the  gate,  and,  at  the 
window,  his  form  a  silhouette  against  the  beams  from  his  candle, 
we  saw  the  old  man  grimly  watching  them.  It  was  no  scene  for 
a  girl  like  Annabel  to  witness,  yet  she  stood  there  half  leaning, 
half  hanging  on  the  upright  bars  of  the  gate,  which  she  grasped 
in  her  white  hands.  Her  eyes  followed  each  movement  of  the 
men  with  a  look  of  sorrow  I  could  not  comprehend. 
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At  last  she  said,  "  Poor  old  man !  What  suffering  could  be 
more  intense  than  to  watch  the  world  trying  to  tear  the  cover- 
ings from  one's  own  past?  Whether  there  is  anything  under 
these  stones  or  not,  he  knows  that  they  will  not  be  content  to  stop 
until  they  have  pryed  into  all  his  secrets." 

"Poor,  poor  old  man/'  she  said  again,  her  eyes  filling  with 
tears  and  her  voice  breaking.  "  And  yet  I  wish  I  could  change 
places  with  him  now.'9 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"They  may  take  him  away  or  kill  him,  and  I  have  lived  beside 
him  all  my  life  and  have  never  done  anything  for  him." 

"  Ton  must  not  allow  your  feelings  to  overcome  your  common 
sense  because  yon  are  excited.  Ton  cannot  believe  that  you  have 
any  personal  duty  toward  this  hardened  old  sinner." 

"  Who  is  my  neighbour  ?  "  she  asked  simply. 

"  What  could  you  have  done  for  him  ? 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  "  I  might  have  given 
him  one  of  my  guinea-pigs." 

Childishness  had  not  vexed  me  in  the  sunset  light  when  I  had 
leisure  to  humour  it,  but  now  it  was  out  of  place.  We  were  cold  and 
tired.    The  fate  of  a  man's  life  hung  upon  the  issues  of  the  hour. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  talking  nonsense,"  I  said  rather 
akrply.  "  What  good  could  a  guinea-pig  do  him  ?  If  you  could 
have  taught  him  the  Commandments,  and  made  him  believe  in  the 
judgment  to  come,  that  would  have  been  something." 

"  You  do  not  understand  me  at  all,"  she  said  in  her  gentle, 
deliberate  way.  "  I  could  not  have  taught  him  the  Command- 
ments nor  about  the  judgment,  because  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
lie  knows  all  that  well,  and  because  he  would  not  have  listened  to 
me.  But  I  do  not  think  he  knows  what  love  is,  either  human  or 
divine.  Think  what  it  would  be  not  to  have  even  the  conception 
of  love !  A  new  idea  will  not  be  silenced ;  it  will  work  and  work 
in  a  man's  mind  until  it  has  found  its  relation  to  all  the  other 
ideas  that  are  there — be  they  few  or  many — modifying  them  all. 
With  patience  I  might  have  put  the  idea  of  love  into  this  old  man's 
mind.  I  tried  once  smiling  to  him  when  I  met  him  on  the  road, 
but  he  looked  so  wicked  that  I  was  frightened  and  gave  it  up. 
Now  perhaps  it  is  too  late." 

She  leaned  her  cheek  against  the  bar  that  she  held.  The  heart- 
broken accent  of  her  words  surprised  me.  "I  think  you  are 
grieving  yourself  unnecessarily,"  I  said.  "  You  are  kind  to  every- 
one.   You  never  did  him  any  harm." 

"  There  were  two  men  who  were  handed  down  to  world-long 
infamy  by  the  most  charitable   Friend  humanity  ever  had,  and 
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that,  not  because  of  anything  they  did,  but  because  they  did 
nothing.  Do  you  know/'  she  asked  suddenly,  turning  her  face 
towards  me,  "  where  that  '  other  side '  was,  where  the  priest  and 
the  Levite  passed  in  the  parable  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  the  other  side  of  the  road  ?  "  I  asked  wondering. 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  but  Christ  Himself  must  have  been  standing 
on  that  road,  because  they  passed  from  His  right  hand  to  His 
left,  from  the  sheep  to  the  goats,  for  it  was  '  inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  not.'" 

I  did  not  feel  impatient  with  her  now,  and  we  stood  in  silence 
for  a  little  while.  The  splendid  harvest  moon  was  moving  higher 
over  the  silent  fields,  one  little  train  of  fleece  was  round  her  in 
the  empty  sky.  The  light  flooded  everything  except  the  pines, 
which,  like  morbid  souls,  wrapped  themselves  in  impenetrable 
shadow.  The  Bosse  house  was  white  with  it,  and  the  highway. 
The  form  of  the  gate  was  drawn  in  clear  shadow  on  the  white 
ground  at  our  feet.  The  wind  came  again  and  moaned  in  the 
trees,  but  this  time  it  only  brought  me  a  feeling  of  pleasant  con- 
trast, for,  if  others  were  unhappy,  I  was  in  sweet  company. 

Ernest  had  become  quiet  and  was  looking  and  listening  through 
the  small  windows  which  opened  on  the  road.  Annabel  was  doing 
her  utmost  to  control  the  tears  which  were  still  falling  silently. 
Her  childlike  sorrow,  and  her  womanly  effort  to  conceal  it  and 
pretend  that  she  was  not  weeping,  touched  me  to  the  heart.  I 
could  not  bear  to  see  her  in  such  trouble,  and  I  took  her  slender 
hands  from  the  bar ;  they  had  become  cold  as  the  iron  itself,  and 
I  held  them  in  my  own  to  warm  them. 

"  But  Annabel,"  I  said  gently,  "  the  Gospel  teaching  holds  up 
an  ideal  which  is  intended  to  be  beyond  our  reach.  No  man  can 
do  his  whole  duty." 

A  gleam  of  amusement  shot  across  her  tear-stained  face.  "  It  is 
you  that  are  talking  nonsense  now/'  she  said  sweetly.  "  Of  course, 
it  is  no  man's  duty  to  do  what  he  cannot." 

" I  know  it  appears  to  be  a  paradox,"  I  answered,  "but  never- 
theless it  is  the  truth." 

"Truth!"  she  replied  scornfully,  her  frame  dilating  with  a 
sudden  energy,  her  eyes  flashing  through  her  tears.  "  Truth ! 
Yes,  the  sort  of  truth  that  you  and  such  as  you  care  about — you, 
who  have  accepted,  without  a  moment's  earnest  doubt  and 
investigation,  a  code  of  miserable  maxims  degrading  God's  truth 
to  the  level  of  your  doctrines,  and  then  made  a  magnificent  virtue 
of  verbal  accuracy.  I  do  not  despise  your  verbal  quibblings.  I 
tell  you  frankly  I  will  try  to  be  more  careful  in  what  I  say.  But 
to  reverence  truth  is  to  try  to  see  beyond  the  outside  of  things — 
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to  try  to  see  the  Power  that  makes  them  what  they  are ;  and  if 
there  is  any  Gospel  it  means  that  that  Power  is  come  within  our 
reach  and  the  ideal  duty  is  not  impossible  to  man." 

She  shook  her  hands  from  mine  and  turned  away.  Her 
vehemence  startled  me.  Her  tears  had  been  suddenly  dried  by 
the  fire  of  her  indignation.  The  storm  of  feeling  with  which 
she  had  spoken  was  so  entirely  unlike  anything  I  had  seen  in 
her  before  that  I  was  filled  with  surprise  and  had  :  no  wish  to 
speak. 

"What  I  might  ultimately  have  said  I  do  not  know,  for  our 

attention  was  absorbed  by  the  men.    They  had  begun  digging 

and  talking ;  then  they  dug  in  silence ;  now  as  they  worked  they 

shouted  to  one  another  until  their  shouts  blended  together  and 

rose  into  a  howl  of  triumphant  hatred  more  horrible  than  any 

sound  I  have  ever  heard.     It  rings  in  my  ears  yet,  and  I  shall  hear 

it,  when  I  think  of  it,  until  my  dying  day.    There  was  confusion, 

and  we  could  not  tell  in  the  moving  and  screaming  what  they 

were  doing  or  trying  to  do.    Some  one  shouted,  "Le  meuririer! 

Le  meuririer  sanguinaire  !  "  Then  the  light  went  out  in  the  house. 

Several  voices  tried  to  make  themselves  heard,  but  the  howl  rose 

again  and  drowned  everything. 

"They  have  certainly  found  the  poor  woman's  remains/'  I  said 
to  Annabel. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  but  she  had  averted  her  face  from  the 
people  and  was  looking  away  to  the  eastern  sky.  I  thought  she 
was  praying,  and  who  can  estimate  the  result  of  such  a  prayer  ? 

The  police  officer  had  not  expected  this  result  of  the  search  any 
more  than  Desbarrat,  but  he  had  shown  his  wisdom  in  setting  the 
most  lawless  of  the  men  to  the  hard  labour.  Those  who  were 
willing  to  help  him  in  getting  the  wretched  old  man  safely  to  the 
goal  were  still  fresh.  After  some  time  we  saw  the  crowd  gather 
together  in  thick  fight,  and  then,  swearing,  fighting,  and 
struggling,  a  number  of  them  made  their  way  through  the  rest, 
holding  Bossl  between  them.  They  put  him  in  the  vehicle  with 
the  policemen.  It  was  drawn  up  close  to  us.  I  saw  how  meekly 
the  old  man  stepped  into  it.  His  white  hair  blew  about  his  head; 
they  had  not  waited  to  find  his  hat.  Then  the  Boi  brothers  held 
the  others  back  while  the  police  drove  away.  Gabriel  Desbarrat, 
surprised  by  this  unexpected  proof  of  his  stepfather's  guilt,  was 
almost  beside  himself  with  excited  triumph.  He  had  the  sense 
to  see  that,  now  that  his  end  was  gained,  it  was  better  to  have  the 
law  with  him  rather  than  against  him,  and  he  made  a  speech  from 
a  post  of  the  fence,  stating  that  he  had  always  agreed  with  his 
uncle  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  justice  was  to  keep  within  the 
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limits  of  the  law,  and  that  he  had  always  known  that  his  beloved 
mother  (sa  mere  Men  aimSe)  had  been  buried  in  that  particular  spot. 

While  Desbarrat  was  still  shouting  some  of  the  men  were 
engaged  in  reverently  making  a  rude  fence  round  the  grave  of 
the  uncovered  skeleton.  Ernest  again  demanded  to  be  let  out, 
but  this  time  rather  more  politely.  Like  most  passionate  men  he 
could  not  keep  his  anger  long.  Annabel  went  close  to  the  door 
to  hear  what  he  said. 

"If  you  will  promise  to  kiss  and  make  it  up,  I'll  let  you  out," 
she  said. 

"I  shan't" 

"  Very  well,"  she  said  cheerfully,  and  came  away  from  the  door 
again. 

This  colloquy  was  repeated  in  almost  exactly  the  same  form 
several  times,  but  finally,  finding  that  she  would  abate  nothing  of 
her  demand,  Ernest  gave  the  required  promise.  So  she  let  him 
out,  and  they  kissed  and  made  it  up  very  prettily.  Then  he  went 
out  on  the  road  to  talk  with  the  men.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came 
back,  his  own  wrongs  quite  forgotten  in  the  excitement  of  the 
event. 

"  Well,  at  any  rate/'  he  said  rubbing  his  hands  together  with 
an  important  air,  "  this  just  teaches  us  one  thing,  doesn't  it  ? 
It  shows  that  murder  will  out,  doesn't  it  ?  Now,  Annabel,  I  hope 
that  you  are  satisfied  that  I  was  right  in  saying  that  we  should 
see  justice  done,  and  that  remarkable  things  can  happen  in  real 
life  as  well  as  in  fiction." 

"  Pact,"  I  said,  "is  often  stranger  than  fiction." 

Annabel  said  nothing,  and  we  went  into  the  house. 


Chapter  IV. 

I  did  not  sleep  that  morning.  I  lay  and  listened,  first  to  the 
retreating  footsteps,  and  then  to  the  pulse  of  the  insect  world 
which  beat  on  in  the  heart  of  silence.  I  thought  of  the  events  of 
the  night  and  of  Annabel.  I  was  now  convinced  that  there  was  a 
depth  of  thought  and  feeling  in  her  nature  which  I  had  not 
hitherto  suspected,  but  both  the  thought  and  the  feeling  were 
sadly  undisciplined.  I  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  latent  passion  in 
the  heart  of  the  girl  I  loved — how  strong  I  did  not  know  or  how  far 
uncontrolled — and  I  felt  bewildered  like  a  man  who,  walking  in  a 
pleasant  land,  feels  the  rumble  of  volcanic  surges  beneath  his  feet. 
The  dawn  in  swelling  robes  of  pearly  light  came  floating  over  the 
green  earth,  and  the  birds,  after  tuning  their  pipes  for  a  little, 
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sang  out  in  foil  chorus.  The  noise  of  their  glad  overture  seemed 
to  throb  through  the  temple  of  the  morning  and  resound  again 
from  its  roof  and  walls. 

In  the  night  I  had  said  fact  was  stranger  than  fiction,  and 
Annabel  repeated  my  remark  to  me  in  the  morning,  when  at 
breakfast  the  rumour  reached  us  that  the  broken  skeleton  which 
had  been  found  had  proved  in  the  daylight  to  be  that  of  a  calf. 
Even  Ernest,  who  had  been  out,  could  not  deny  the  fact.  The 
authorities  had  been  over  from  St.  Luc  to  examine  the  bones ; 
but  they  said  that  Bose6  would  be  detained  some  time,  for  further 
investigation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorold,  it  seemed,  had  actually  spent  the  night 
undisturbed.  The  latter  had  not  yet  risen;  the  former  now 
questioned  us  with  interest.  Annabel  gave  him  a  satirical  and 
highly-coloured  account  of  the  whole  affair  in  which  Ernest's 
name  figured.    His  father  was  extremely  shocked. 

"  Ernest ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  is  it  possible  ?  " 

The  boy  interrupted  him.  "  Can't  you  see,  sir,  that  Annabel 
is  inventing  every  word  of  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Thorold  satisfied  himself  by  a  glance  at  the  girl,  and 
then,  because  he  had  been  angry  with  Ernest,  chid  Annabel  for 
her  nonsense.    He  said  it  was  too  serious  a  matter  for  a  joke. 

Of  course  for  a  week  we  talked  of  nothing  but  old  Bossy's 
affairs.  Gossip  averred  that  the  calf  had  been  a  pet  calf.  The 
old  dames  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  rather  pitied  Boss6,  suddenly 
remembered  the  story  of  its  life  and  death  with  a  minuteness  and 
variation  of  detail  which  were  most  surprising.  In  speaking  to 
one  of  them,  Annabel  said  with  a  sympathetic  shake  of  her  head, 
"  And  perhaps  it  had  been  like  a  friend  to  him  for  many  years." 
"Sans  doute,"  replied  the  old  woman  with  a  pious  sigh.  The 
favour  of  the  populace  was  gradually  turning  toward  old  Bosse, 
and,  suspecting  themselves  to  have  done  him  injustice,  they  tried 
in  their  rough  way  to  expiate  the  sin  by  being  now  unjust  to 
Gabriel  Desbarrat.  His  last  excited  and  boastful  speech  on  the 
night  of  the  riot  was  remembered  against  him.  One  boy,  meeting 
Desbarrat,  went  so  far  as  to  point  with  his  thumb  toward  the 
uncovered  bones  of  the  calf  and  exclaim,  "  8a  mere  bien  aimSe." 
Desbarrat  thrashed  the  boy  till  he  roared  again.  The  boy  was 
the  son  of  a  widow,  and  one  might  therefore  have  supposed  that 
there  would  be  no  one  to  take  his  part.  Not  so  thought  the 
widow,  who  turned  a  bucket  of  sour  milk  over  Desbarrat  the  next 
time  he  passed  under  her  window,  remarking  as  she  did  so,  in 
rich  nasal  patois,  that  she  thus  put  it  to  its  right  purpose,  for  it 
was  meant  for  a  pig.    No  one  sued  the  widow  at  law  for  damages. 
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While  the  little  waves  of  popular  feeling  were  thus  quieting  them- 
selves in  the  neighbourhood  I  found  myself  in  the  last  month  of  my 
visit,  and  I  knew  that  if  I  was  going  to  make  love  to  Annabel  it 
was  time  to  begin ;  yet  one  by  one  the  days  passed  in  the  tranquil 
weather  and  I  found  the  purpose  of  my  mind  still  unsettled  with 
regard  to  her.  I  loved  her  in  a  certain  way,  it  was  true,  and  at 
times  I  could  not  withhold  myself  from  striving  by  word  and 
action  to  win  her  love,  but  my  better  judgment  refused  to  sanction 
the  impulse  of  my  heart  and  remained  in  suspense.  Her  reserve 
of  manner,  however,  soon  broke  down  before  the  evidences  of  my 
regard,  and  one  day  she  informed  me  with  perfect  candour  that 
she  had  formerly  disliked  me,  but,  having  gradually  learned  to 
see  the  good  points  in  my  character,  she  was  now  willing  to 
become  my  friend.  This  declaration  once  made  there  was  some- 
thing most  charming  and  original  in  the  openness  with  which  she 
showed  her  friendship  for  me.  The  pleasure  of  such  a  friendship 
was  evidently  novel  and  interesting  to  her,  and,  never  having 
learned  to  see  the  safety  that  lies  in  conventionalities,  she  quite 
frankly  sought  opportunities  for  conversation,  and  sometimes  did 
so  when  I  should  have  thought  it  wiser  to  have  held  aloof.  Thus, 
with  mutual  pleasure,  though  not  without  misgivings  on  my  side, 
we  drifted  into  intimate  companionship.  I  think  if  I  had  been 
quite  certain  that  this  friendship  betokened  love  on  her  part  I 
could  not  have  refrained  at  that  time  from  opening  my  heart  to 
her,  but  she  would  not  give  me  this  assurance,  and  Procrasti- 
nation, that  monstrous  thief  of  summer  days,  whispered  to 
me  to  put  off  speaking  to  her  yet  awhile,  and  I  listened  to  his 
advice. 

About  three  weeks  after  our  old  neighbour  had  been  driven 
handcuffed  to  goal  in  the  dead  of  night,  he  walked  quietly  back 
one  sunny  morning  with  a  small  blue  bundle  slung,  French 
fashion,  over  his  shoulder.  It  was  a  comfortless  enough  home- 
coming, for  his  house  had  stood  open  to  wind  and  weather  since  he 
had  left  it,  and,  if  it  contained  any  recesses  to  him  sacred,  they 
had  been  profaned  by  the  common  gaze.  His  dog  was  dead,  his 
chickens  could  hardly  welcome  him,  and  humanity,  when  forced 
to  walk  upon  the  road  on  which  he  lived,  passed  by  on  the 
other  side.  This  old  man  was  neither  justified  nor  condemned, 
for,  while  the  authorities  could  find  no  proof  of  the  murder,  all 
their  enquiries  had  failed  to  bring  testimony  with  regard  to  the 
missing  woman.  But,  although  the  neighbours  still  feared  and 
disliked  him,  the  reaction  of  feeling  which  had  set  in  against 
Desbarrat  caused  many  to  proclaim  their  belief  in  his  innocence. 

"It  is  extraordinary/'  said  Annabel,  "how  averse  the  ordinary 
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mind  is  to  saying,  *  I  do  not  know/  If  it  cannot  hold  one  opinion 
it  mil  hold  another,  and  the  one  is  usually  as  groundless  as  the 
other.  Opinion  is  a  sort  of  corset  in  which  foolishness  props 
itself  up :  wisdom  has  enough  backbone  to  stand'without  it." 

That  day  I  met  Annabel  on  the  road  with  a  loaf  of  buckwheat 
bread  in  her  hand  and  her  own  terrier  pup  in  her  arms.  She 
would  not  tell  me  where  she  was  going,  butjl  knew  well  enough, 
and,  thinking  such  visits  hardly  safe,  I  purposely  mentioned  it  at 
the  dinner-table. 

Mr.  Thorold  said,  "  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Annabel,  that  you  are 
so  imprudent  as  to  visit  that  ill-favoured  old  villain  ?  " 

"  No,  dear  uncle,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  about  it." 

*  You  must  be  prudent/'  he  said  more  mildly. 

Ernest  and  I  both  urged  that  Annabel  had  not  learned  what 
prudence  was. 

"  I  have,"  she  said. 

"You  should  never  contradict  those  who  are  wiser  than 
yourself,"  said  Ernest. 

"I  never  do,"  she  replied  gently,  and  under  this  concise  reproof 
we  were  forced  to  be  silent. 

Gabriel  Deebarrat  disappeared,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  he 
had  gone  back  to  New  York,  although  his  business  there,  of  which 
he  boasted,  was  now  supposed  to  be  more  visionary  than  the 
ghostly  vision  which  had  sent  him  to  St.  Luc. 

"At  least,"  said  Ernest,  "he  will  break  pretty  Thertee's 
heart" 

"  She  has  an  excellent  constitution,"  said  Annabel,  "  which  is 
the  main  point  in  a  love  affair.  I  fear  she  will  not  even  look  pale 
and  thin." 

The  next  morning,  as  we  passed  on  the  road,  we  saw  pretty 
Therese  again  tending  her  flowers  alone.  If  she  was  sad,  as  she 
told  us  with  simplicity  she  was,  there  was  no  trace  of  it  upon  her 
beautiful  face. 

I  finished  the  portrait,  and  the  time  of  my  visit  was  drawing  to 
a  close.  All  around  us  the  harvest  was  gathered  in ;  the  bine- 
winged  bird  that  heralds  the  Canadian  autumn  was  flitting, 
flitting  everywhere  about  the  land,  and  the  azure  aster  blossomed 
round  the  yellow  stubble  fields.  Those  last  weeks  were  all  pure 
joy  when  I  could  be  at  Annabel's  side,  and  yet  I  never  asked  her 
to  be  my  wife.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  explain  why  I  did  not.  She 
was  a  girl  of  earnest  thought  and  heavenly  desires.  I  admire  wit 
in  a  woman  and  I  admired  Annabel ;  but  for  a  wife  I  should  be 
content  with  a  more  ordinary  mind,  perhaps  even  with  more 
humble  aspirations.    No  man  wishes  to  be  constantly  surprised  by 
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his  wife's  theories  or  to  feel  that  at  any  moment  he  may  become 
the  victim  of  her  love  of  fan.  If  I  could  have  had  proof  that  she 
loved  me  I  should  have  married  her,  but  it  was  as  hard  to  bring 
Annabel's  feeling  to  the  test  as  it  is  to  catch  a  butterfly ;  as  often 
as  I  tried  to  lead  her  to  show  me  her  heart  her  light  wit  would 
flash  from  that  subject  to  some  other,  like  those  gleams  of  colour 
that  glance  from  the  flower  on  which  you  hope  they  will  rest  to 
alight  and  glitter  upon  some  happy  blossom  half  a  field  away.  At 
last,  weary  of  the  attempt,  I  tried  to  give  her  some  warning  of  my 
own  cold-heartedness. 

One  afternoon,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  was  oyer,  I  went  out  of 
the  drawing-room  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  that  came  with  the  sunset. 
I  found  Annabel  standing  outside  the  front  door,  leaning  against 
its  stonework  and  idly  surveying  the  beauty  of  the  evening.  The 
sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  house,  so  that  the  lawn  at  our  feet 
was  in  shadow.  The  flowers  about  us  were,  closing  their  petals, 
and  the  creeper  upon  the  house  shook  out  its  long  tendrils  in  the 
evening  breeze.  One  of  them  blew  over  Annabel's  shoulder  as 
she  stood,  and  she  put  up  her  hand  to  caress  its  leaves,  holding  it 
there  upon  her  breast  The  trees  were  thick  and  heavy  at  our 
right,  but  across  the  lawn  in  front  we  saw  the  fields  and  sky,  and 
on  the  other  side  a  single  row  of  feathery  poplar  trees  made  a 
light  fluttering  screen  between  us  and  the  bending  river.  We 
never  grew  tired  of  looking  at  the  fields ;  the  house  stood  upon  a 
slight  hillock  and  we  could  see  them  for  miles  around  with  their 
rows  of  pollard  poplar  here  and  there  along  the  fences,  and 
sometimes  a  piece  of  bosky  pasture  land.  They  were  all  hues  of 
gold  and  russet  now  in  the  evening  light,  and  beyond  them  was 
the  forest,  and  all  about  the  edge  of  the  flat  world  pink  air  lay 
still  in  level  folds  under  the  cloudless  blue. 

I  had  something  to  say  to  Annabel,  but  I  did  not  find  it  at  all 
easy  to  begin,  particularly  as  she  seemed  much  more  interested  in 
looking  about  her  than  in  talking  to  me.  I  had  thought  that  the 
best  way  to  word  my  warning  would  be  to  express  the  hope  that 
she  would  one  day  be  happily  married,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
find  some  preface  for  the  expression  of  such  a  wish.  At  last  I 
said,  "What  sort  of  society  do  you  have  here  in  the  winter? 
There  are  some  English  people  in  St.  Luc,  I  hear.  Do  you  never 
meet  any  men  that  you  like  ?  " 

With  her  head  leaning  backward  against  the  stone  and  her  eyes 
still  upon  the  fields  she  answered  me  with  lazy  unconcern,  "  Oh, 
yes,  there  are  some  English  families  in  St.  Luc,  in  winter.  They 
are  very  good  sort  of  people,  sensible,  and  well  educated  as  far  as 
lesson  books  go.    What  they  chiefly  need  is  a  soupgon  of  general 
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information  which  might  perhaps  take  away  from  the  utter 
dullness  of  their  conversation.  For  instance,  this  spring  Ernest 
and  I  went  to  a  picnic  there.  After  luncheon  I  perceived  that 
the  damsels  and  swains  had  been  equally  matched  in  numbers,  and 
that  it  was  their  conception  of  happiness  that  each  couple  should 
walk  about  together.  Ernest  deserted  me  for  a  girl  in  blue,  and 
I  found  myself  sitting  by  the  broken  fragments  with  a  man  who 
was  urging  me  to  walk  with  him ;  so  I  remarked,  a  little  crossly, 
'I  suppose  in  Borne  we  must  do  as  the  Bomans  do.'  He  looked 
at  me  inquiringly  for  a  minute  and  then  said  earnestly, '  How  do 
the  Bomans  do  ? '  And  therein  was  my  ignorance  exposed,  not 
his;  for  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  how  the  Bomans  do.  I  have 
regretted  ever  since  that  I  did  not  reply,  *  Very  well,  I  thank 
yon/  That  would  have  so  completely  confused  the  poor  young 
man." 

Her  pretty  lips  curled  over  these  last  words  with  a  smile  of 
inward  delight  at  the  picture  they  suggested,  and  my  face  grew 
suddenly  hot  at  the  thought  of  my  first  adventure  in  conversation 
with  her  at  the  dinner  table. 

"  You  ought  not  to  enjoy  making  people  uncomfortable  in  that 
way,"  I  said.  "Why  did  you  not  walk  with  him  pleasantly? 
What  was  he  like?" 

"  Something  like  you,"  said  Annabel  idly ;  "  not  very  tall,  with  a 
lather  well-cut  chin.  They  had  some  glees  afterwards,  and  he 
Bang  a  little  out  of  tune,  just  as  you  do." 

I  saw  that  she  was  in  her  most  perverse  mood.  I  believe  by 
some  subtle  sympathy  she  divined  what  I  had  come  to  say.  I 
said,  "I  suppose  I  must  take  your  words  as  a  proof  of  your 
sisterly  friendship  for  me,  otherwise  they  are  hardly  polite." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said,  turning  her  wonderful  eyes 
to  me  with  a  look  of  innocent  pleading.  "I  did  not  mean  to  be 
rode ;  I  really  was  not  thinking  what  I  said,  I  was  only  telling  you 
what  he  was  like." 

Had  this  been  true  it  certainly  would  not  have  detracted  from 
the  sting  of  her  words,  but  I  knew  too  well  that  the  innocence 
wag  feigned.  "If  he  was  at  all  like  me,  he  must  have  been 
uninteresting  indeed,"  I  said  dryly;  "perhaps  you  will  kindly 
favour  me  with  a  list  of  your  requirements  in  a  young  man." 

"Six  feet  two — and  a  beard — musical — and  a  Christian,"  replied 
Annabel,  telling  off  the  four  items  upon  her  fingers  with  a 
moment's  pause  for  reflection  before  each. 

If  I  had  expected  any  answer  to  my  question  it  was  a  further 
apology,  and  I  was  so  much  astonished  by  her  prompt  category 
that  I  stood  silent.    Annabel  again  leaned  lazily  back  against  the 
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stone  and  watched  the  changes  of  the  evening  light.  If  I  had 
been  certain  that  by  making  a  declaration  of  love  I  could  have 
caused  her  to  stand  there  abashed  before  me  with  eyes  cast  down, 
I  think  I  would  have  risked  my  life's  happiness  to  have  had  the 
power  at  that  moment  to  put  her  to  confusion;  but  I  felt 
impotent  to  touch  her  perfect  self-command.  I  could  not  even 
fancy  Annabel  blushing  with  down-cast  looks.  It  was  one  of  her 
faults  that  she  constantly  looked  before  her  out  of  her  big  gray 
eyes,  and  I  sometimes  suspected  that  when  she  least  appeared 
to  be  observing  what  she  saw  she  was  observing  most.  It  was 
some  time  before  I  spoke  again,  and  in  the  silence  my  anger  grew 
more  calm. 

"  Even  though  I  do  not  possess  your  list  of  virtues,  Annabel, 
except  perhaps  the  last,  I  know  that  you  have  allowed  me  to 
regard  you  with  brotherly  interest,  and " 

"  Do  look  at  that  cow  in  our  meadow !  "  she  interrupted.  "  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  so  funny  as  the  way  it  and  its  shadow  are 
walking  along  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  go  on  with  what  you  were 
flaying.', 

"  I  was  only  going  to  say  that  I  may  not  have  a  chance  of 
talking  to  you  alone  again,  and  when  I  am  gone  I  shall  hope  soon 
to  hear  that  you  are  comfortably  settled  in  a  home  of  your  own. 
I  hope  you  will  always  look  back  to  our  friendship  with  pleasure, 
and  believe  that  although  I  may  sometimes  have  seemed  to  yon 
inconsiderate  I  have  not  consulted  my  own  pleasure  so  much  as  I 
have  endeavoured  earnestly  to  consider  both  your  highest  welfare 
and  my  own." 

She  looked  at  me  with  eyes  wide  open  in  unaffected  astonish- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  this  time  her  surprise  was  real,  although  I 
cannot  tell  exactly  what  caused  it.  She  was  startled  at  last  out 
of  her  indifference  and  stood  facing  me,  apparently  thinking  of 
what  I  had  said.  Then  suddenly,  as  some  thought  struck  her, 
the  flame  of  an  internal  fire  leaped  to  her  cheeks  and  she  turned  to 
me  with  earnest  eyes.  "  Richard,  believe  me,  the  human  power 
of  thought  and  calculation  is  a  very  fallible  thing,  while  when  a 
man  is  a  good  man  and  trying  to  do  right,  his  impulses  are  often 
sent  from  God." 

When  she  had  said  this  she  left  me  and  went  into  the  house. 
Dear  girl !  There  was  a  sort  of  divine  pity  in  her  eyes  as  she 
spoke.  Was  it  for  me,  or  for  herself,  or  both  ?  If  she  loved  me 
this  was  the  one  protest  which  she  made  against  the  course  I  had 
taken,  the  one  word  of  pleading  that  she  uttered  for  her  own 
happiness.  Neither  by  look  nor  sign  did  she  refer  to  the  subject 
again,  but  when  I  went  in  to  dinner  that  night  she  was  not  there. 
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She  had  gone  to  her  room  with  a  headache,  they  said.  It  was  the 
only  evening  in  the  three  months  that  we  spent  without  her,  and 
it  was,  as  she  had  said  of  the  society  of  St.  Luc,  unutterably  dull. 

It  was  the  shooting  season  and  it  had  become  Annabel's 
business  to  go  with  Ernest  up  the  river  before  breakfast  and 
paddle  his  canoe  for  him.  One  morning  I  went  with  them,  and  I 
have  a  happy  recollection  of  a  reedy  river  and  a  crimson  dawn, 
of  wild  duck  seen  for  a  moment  against  the  sky  and  then  lost  in 
the  noise  and  smoke  of  the  gun.  It  was  real  work  this  canoeing, 
requiring  quickness  of  perception  and  control  of  nerve;  yet 
Ernest  would  not  let  me  touch  the  paddle  when  he  could  get 
Annabel  to  work  for  him.  It  required  absolute  silence,  too ;  and 
Annabel  could  perceive  and  be  silent. 

I  did  not  go  with  them  often,  and  it  was  after  they  had  been  out 
together  one  morning  that  I  said  good-bye  and  started  for  my 
home-bound  ship.  In  the  last  days  the  thought  of  the  parting 
scene  with  Annabel  haunted  me  like  a  nightmare.  I  felt  that 
when  our  eyes  should  meet  for  the  last  time  I  could  not  fail  to 
read  her  inmost  soul,  and,  like  a  veritable  coward,  I  feared  I  knew 
not  what.  Oddly  enough,  I  nearly  started  without  saying  good- 
bye to  her  at  all,  for  she  and  Ernest  did  not  return  to  breakfast. 
I  had  taken  leave  of  Mrs.  Thorold  and  the  trap  was  at  the  door 
with  my  portmanteau  upon  it  before  they  came  from  the  river.  I 
stood  upon  the  threshold  talking  to  a  young  gardener  who  was 
working  among  the  flowers  when  they  came  racing  over  the  lawn 
Ernest  with  his  gun,  and  Annabel  in  her  loose  boating  frock. 

"  You  have  missed  your  breakfast,"  I  said. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Annabel.  "  you  only  had  duck.  We  are  so 
tired  of  eating  duck."  And  this  indeed  I  felt  to  be  the  sentiment 
ofnsall. 

"I  hope  you  have  a  parting  blessing  for  me,  now  you  have 
come?"  I  said. 

"  We  are  so  sorry  you  are  going,"  she  said,  still  breathless. 
"We  ran  all  the  way  from  the  river  to  be  in  time  to  say  good-bye 
to  you.    I  hope  you  will  have  a  very  pleasant  voyage." 

"  Yes,  while  we  were  out  we  decided  that  on  the  whole  you  were 
a  thoroughly  good  fellow,"  said  Ernest.  "  We  shouldn't  mind  if 
you  came  back." 

"Indeed,  we  shall  miss  you,"  said  Annabel,  clasping  her' hands. 
"I  shall  miss  you  very  much  indeed.  I  hope  you  will  come  back 
to  see  us." 

I  was  a  little  overwhelmed  by  this  unexpected  expression  of 
regard  from  them  both.  "  No,"  I  said  gravely,  "  I  do  not  expect 
to  be  able  to  come  back." 

TT  9. 
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"  Have  you  some  luncheon  ?  "  asked  Annabel  instantly.  "  We 
should  not  mind  in  the  slightest  giving  you  half-a-dozen  couple 
of  roast  duck."  She  flew  off  for  some  luncheon  for  me  and,  with 
the  pertinacity  which  women  have  about  such  matters,  insisted 
on  putting  it  into  my  handbag.  I  did  not  want  it,  but  I  enjoyed 
her  care  and  attention. 

"  Good-bye,  Annabel,"  I  said,  pressing  her  hand. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  returning  my  glance  with  her  sweetest 
smile. 

When  we  drove  away  they  waved  their  hands  to  us.  When  we 
looked  back  from  the  gate  they  were  pretending  to  weep.  The 
horses  walked  up  the  road,  and  I  watched  this  dramatic  perform- 
ance for  a  little  way,  then  some  trees  hid  the  house  from  us. 
When  we  saw  them  again  they  were  occupied  with  something  else. 
Ernest  and  the  gardener  were  stooping  down  to  examine  some- 
thing Qn  the  ground.  Annabel  was  tiptoe  upon  an  inverted 
flower-pot,  uplifting  a  small  watering-can  which  she  was  carefully 
upsetting  over  Ernest  as  she  held  back  her  skirts  with  the  other 
hand.  Among  her  flowers,  with  the  old  house  for  a  background, 
for  a  moment  we  saw  her,  graceful  in  every  line,  a  very  mischief 
incarnate.    Then  we  drove  out  of  sight. 

"  Tou  see  they  have  forgotten  our  very  existence  already,"  said 
Mr.  Thorold. 

But  I  was  not  so  sure.  I  think  Annabel  knew  very  well  that 
we  should  see  them  from  that  gap  in  the  trees,  and  I  could  not 
but  confess  that  she  had  baffled  my  solicitude  to  the  last. 

Sweet  Annabel !  I  often  think  of  her.  I  think  a  man  in  this 
life  is  at  certain  times  given  opportunities  by  which,  if  he  grasp 
them,  he  may  rise  to  be  something  higher  than  he  has  been  before. 
In  some  moments  I  feel  sadly  that  in  slighting  Annabel's  affection 
and  friendship,  I  have  slighted  such  an  opportunity  which  the 
heavenly  power  will  not  hold  out  to  me  again.  'For  the  most 
part,  however,  I  believe  I  did  wisely  in  leaving  her.  I  sometimes 
doubt  if  I  ever  really  understood  her  character,  and  it  may  be 
that  she  never  once  thought  of  me  in  the  way  of  love.  As  to  that 
perhaps  I  am  not  the  best  judge. 

L.  Dougall. 
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When  the  writings  and  the  conduct  of  a  man  like  Dryden  have  been 
estimated  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  and  labelled  for  praise 
or  blame  accordingly,  it  is  obvious  that  the  last  word  has  not 
yet  been  said  about  him.  We  have  not  really  added  much  to 
our  knowledge  until  we  have  inquired  into  his  literary  influence 
on  posterity,  and  also  (which  is  the  subject  of  the  present  paper) 
into  the  causes  which  made  him  what  he  was. 

In  this  branch  of  the  subject  the  moral  and  literary  defects  of 
an  author  may  be  of  equal  value  with  his  excellences,  as  equally 
pointing  back  to  the  causes  which  led  up  to  them.  And  if  we 
elect  to  proceed  by  way  of  a  comparison  with  the  typical 
representative  of  the  generation  immediately  preceding,  a 
position  which  Ben  Jonson  may  be  accepted  as  holding  with 
regard  to  Dryden,  we  may  expect  beforehand  that  such  a 
comparison  will  be  extremely  instructive. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  these  two  may 
be  placed  in  a  class  by  themselves,  as  having  founded,  or 
endeavoured  to  found,  a  new  critical  school  of  literature, 
enforcing  its  principles  both  by  precept  and  example.  The 
difference  between  them  seems  to  be  that  the  influence  of  the 
older  writer  died  out,  "while  thjat  of  the  younger  continues 
to  this  day — in  other  words,  that  Dryden  succeeded  where 
Jonson  failed.  If  this  point  be  either  admitted  or  demonstrated, 
and  if  it  be  further  possible  to  show  that  Dryden  began  by  a 
conscious  reference  backwards  to  Jonson,  of  whose  mistakes  his 
own  are  in  almost  every  case  imitations,  and  that  Dryden's  work 
improved  in  course  of  time,  in  proportion  as  he  freed  himself 
from  Jonsonian  influences,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  establishment 
of  such  a  parallel  may  be  a  matter  of  importance. 

Ben  Jonson  was  a  man  of  great  natural  ability,  keen  obser- 
vation, and  broad  humour.  As  regards  the  external  circum- 
stances which  made  him  what  he  was,  they  may  be  summed  up 
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by  saying  that  be  was  formed  by  the  Renaissance,  and  that  he 
•was  the  Poet-Laureate  of  James  I.  The  term  "  Renaissance/' 
however,  may  be  very  misleading  if  it  causes  ns  to  draw  too 
strong  a  line,  for  example,  between  the  works  of  Chancer  and 
those  of  Shakespeare.  As  the  English  language,  viewed  in  its 
entirety  as  an  instrument  for  the  expression  of  thought,  is  very 
largely  a  romance-language,  so  the  English  literature,  in  its 
birth  and  growth,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  romance- 
literature.  The  influences  which  formed  Chaucer  were  French, 
Italian,  and  Provenfal.  The  same  influences  appear  in  Shake- 
speare and  Spenser,  although  by  their  time  the  Italian  element 
had  become  so  strong,  that  it  is  often  the  only  one  of  the  three 
that  need  be  considered.  Shakespeare  and  Spenser  may  thus  be 
viewed  as  Romance  (not  to  say  Italianised)  writers,  partially 
modified  by  the  influences  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  which 
were  recalled  to  strong  life  by  the  Renaissance.  The  com- 
parative elevation  and  purity  of  tone  which  marks  the  era  of  the 
"Maiden  Queen"  is  an  attribute  which  was  destined  to  be 
subsequently  overcast,  however  strongly  it  reappears  in  Milton 
and  some  others.  The  falling  off  is  due  to  a  corresponding 
variation  in  the  tone  of  the  Court,  which  in  the  times  of 
Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  II.,  respectively,  wielded  a 
literary  influence  capable  of  a  ready  explanation,  though  stronger 
than  can  be  easily  realised  by  us  of  the  present  time.  Those  whe 
live  to  please  must  please  to  live ;  and  if  Dryden,  as  representing 
the  Restoration,  has  ^incurred  just  and  severe  censure,  he  was,, 
after  all,  not  so  much  more  blameworthy  than  his  official 
predecessor  in  the  Laureateship. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Court  of  James  I.  was  poisonous  to  Jonson's 
work  as  to  some  other  things.  Murders,  or  suspected  murders, 
low  and  gross  language,  a  tone  of  mind  which  nothing  disgusts,  a 
depraved  liking  for  literary  stiffness  and  pedantry,  a  taste  for 
horrors  in  tragedy,  and  for  unsavoury  je9ts  in  comedy — something 
like  this  made  up  the  literary  spirit  which  Jonson,  as  the  Poet- 
Laureate,  was  bound  to  represent.  There  is  not  here  much 
question  of  private  character;  as  a  morally  robust  and  manly 
individual,  Jonson  was  probably  a  better  man  than  Dryden ;  but 
this  does  not  prevent  the  existence  of  blemishes  in  his  work  from 
which  the  latter  would  have  shrunk.  To  mention  one  instance 
only,  the  list  of  characters  in  Volpone,  esteemed  one  of  the  best  of 
Jonson's  comedies,  is  such  as  cannot  be  found  in  Shakespeare 
or  Dryden  either.  Macaulay  has  compared  the  Restoration 
dramatists  to  animals  which  are  protected  by  their  scent.  The 
same  remark  applies,  with  at  least  equal  force,  to  Jonson. 
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The  dramatic  work  of  Ben  Jonson  had,  in  its  earlier  stages,  the 
unique  advantage  of  being  carried  on  under  the  influence  and 
auspices  of  Shakespeare,  who  developed  in  him  the  natural  gift 
by  which  he  is  most  widely  and  most  worthily  remembered,  that 
of  lyrical  poetry.  The  author  of  "  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes,"  and  of  "  Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  dreet,"  has  certainly 
taken  a  first  class  in  that  branch  of  literature.  The  first  and 
perhaps  the  best  of  Jonson's  comedies  (though  herein  we  are  at 
issue  with  Dryden,  who  prefers  the  Silent  Woman)  was  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour,  which  was  played  in  the  last  years  of 
Elizabeth's  reign — Shakespeare  himself  taking  a  part  in  it — and 
which  was  thought  worthy  of  revival  in  our  own  time  by  Charles 
Dickens  himself.  In  its  broad  and  rich  humour  there  is  much  to 
remind  us  of  the  creator  of  Falstaff;  but  indications  are  not 
wanting  of  the  faults,  presently  to  be  noticed,  which  have  tended 
to  make  Jonson,  like  Dryden,  rather  a  name  than  a  reality  to  the 
general  reader. 

That  our  two  poets  both  worked  under  the  deliberate  conscious- 
ness that  they  were  the  exponents  of  certain  critical  principles  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  their  prefaces.  The .  elder  writer,  in 
particular,  had  so  much  of  the  schoolmaster  in  him  as  to  publish 
au  English  grammar. 

What  then  were  Jonson's  weak  points,  and  how  did  Dryden 
deal  with  them  ?  If  we  can  imagine  Jonson  drawing  up  a  list  of 
practical  rules  for  literary,  and  especially  for  dramatic  work,  they 
might  have  included  the  following  : 

(1.)  One  can  never  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  In  dramatic 
composition,  brevity  and  terseness  need  by  no  means  be  con- 
sidered. 

(2.)  The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  are  classic  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  The  more  we  imitate  them  and  copy  from 
them,  the  better.  Long  translations  from  Ovid  and  Juvenal  are 
perfectly  in  place  in  an  English  comedy ;  and  a  London  audience 
will  always  be  gratified  by  a  word  or  line  reproduced  in  the 
original  language. 

(3.)  The  object  of  an  author  is  to  instruct.  We  must  not, 
therefore,  be  afraid  of  abstruse  and  learned  allusion.  For  example, 
every  Englishman  should  be  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  a  string  of  legal  maxims  may  be  effectively  used  to 
brighten  up  a  comic  scene.  The  Latin  language  should  in  this 
ease  be  employed. 

(4.)  The  drama  should  always  have  a  moral  tendency.  But  as 
regards  separate  expressions  and  allusions,  our  classical  models 
will  support  us  in  an  unbounded  liberty. 
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(5.)  The  Italian  masque  is  so  noble  a  branch  of  the  drama,  that 
the  more  you  have  of  it,  and  the  more  lengthy,  the  better. 

(6.)  The  humour  of  an  individual  character  consists  in  a  single 
eccentricity  harped  upon  until  a  baby  would  understand  it.  For 
example,  a  gentleman  who  dislikes  noise  may  be  made  very  funny 
on  the  stage.  By  all  means  introduce  such  a  one,  and  work  his 
peculiarity  to  the  last  gasp.  If  it  is  the  only  point  of  the  least 
interest  about  him,  that  will  not  matter. 

(7.)  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  puns  are  out  of  place  in  a 
regular  comedy.  On  the  contrary,  you  can  hardly  have  too  many 
of  them.  "  Peace  "  and  "  pease  "  makes  a  very  good  one ;  so  does 
"poesy"  and  "posy."  "Roger  Bacon"  pronounced  "Basher 
Bacon  "  ought  to  bring  down  the  house.  If  one  of  your  characters 
has  to  say  something  like  this,  "Open  the  book  and  read  the 
contents,"  the  proper  reply,  "  This  contents  me  not,"  will  at  once 
suggest  itself  to  you. 

(8.)  The  three  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action  are  to  be 
maintained  as  far  as  possible. 

(9.)  There  is  a  valuable  literary  artifice  which  my  namesake, 
Samuel  Johnson,  will  one  day  describe  as  a  mark  of  the  school 
which  he  calls  "metaphysical,"  by  which  I  suppose  he  means 
"  hyper-physical,"  or  unnatural.  This  consists  in  hunting  over 
all  nature  and  art  for  the  most  far-fetched  comparisons,  such  as 
no  unlearned  person  could  possibly  dream  of.  My  follower,  Mr. 
Cowley,  will  illustrate  this  by  giving  a  medical  turn  to  his  appeal 
to  a  cruel  mistress,  as  thus : 

"Gently,  ah,  gently,  Madam,  touch 
The  wounds  which  you  yourself  have  made: 
That  pain  must  needs  be  very  much 
Which  makes  me  of  your  hand  afraid. 
Cordials  of  pity  give  me  now, 
For  I  too  weak  for  purgings  grow." 

The  case  may  be  briefly  stated  thus.  The  ideas  of  literary  art 
that  prevailed  from  1550  to  1650  were  such  as  would  make  any 
work  tedious  and  unreadable.  The  genius  of  Shakespeare  did  not 
entirely  save  itself  from  this  danger,  while  that  of  Spenser  was 
almost  overwhelmed  by  it.  Its  effect  on  Bacon  was,,  that  his  best 
writing  is  in  Latin,  not  English.  Liberty  where  there  ought  to 
have  been  restriction,  and  restriction  where  there  ought  to  have 
been  liberty,  combined  in  Jonson's  case  to  destroy  the  effect  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  great  genius  trained  by  Shake- 
speare. Tediousness  is,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the  most  fatal 
of  all  literary  defects,  and  Ben  Jonson  may  too  truly  be  charged 
with  it. 
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But  this  was  just  the  fault  which  the  Court  of  the  Restoration, 
the  most  lively,  witty,  and  literary  ever  known  in  England,  was 
the  least  likely  to  endure.  We  are  then  to  imagine  Dryden, 
early  in  the  year  1662,  attempting  dramatic  work  which  should 
please  the  new  generation,  and  yet  maintain  a  link  with  the  past. 
He  at  once  laid  his  finger  on  several  weak  points.  Lengthiness, 
wordiness,  atrocious  puns,  were  to  be  things  forbidden.  From 
the  very  first  his  scenes  are  much  shorter,  with  a  more  continual 
variety,  and  a  pointed  dialogue  developing  into  the  battledore- 
and-shuttlecock  of  repartee.  These  points  reserved,  he  then 
looked  back,  as  was  probably  his  wisest  course,  to  the  earliest 
comedy  of  Jonson,  and  produced  his  own  Wild  Gallant,  which 
bears  witness  to  a  study  of  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  and 
contains  more  than  one  quotation  from  Shakespeare.  It  is  the 
only  comedy  of  Dryden  in  which  low-class  characters  appear, 
after  the  manner  of  Captain  Bobadil  and  his  acquaintances.  It 
was  brought  out  a  few  months  before  Dryden's  marriage  with 
Lady  Elizabeth  Howard ;  and  its  leading  character  is  a  "  Lady  " 
Constance,  the  only  case  in  which  Dryden  employs  that  title. 
Possibly  this  may  have  been  intended  as  a  compliment,  though  a 
rather  equivocal  one,  on  the  whole,  to  his  future  wife. 

His  next  play,  the  Bival  Ladies,  may  be  described  as  a  shadow 
of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  with  a  Spanish  plot,,  and  a 
rhymed  dialogue  in  the  serious  parts. 

At  this  point  begins  the  radical  though  gradual  change  which 
was  Dryden's  contribution  to  the  development  of  literature  in 
England.  The  Latin  and  Italian  models  having  been  permanently 
discarded,  ideas  were  now  adopted  from  France,  and  plots  from 
Spain,  in  about  equal  measure  for  tragedy  and  comedy.  For  this 
there  was  much  to  be  said.  The  history  of  Spain  must  then  have 
seemed  more  interesting  than  that  of  any  other  modern  nation, 
including  as  it  did  the  stirring  times  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  Y., 
with  the  conquests  of  Granada,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  Dryden  made 
fall  use  of  these  subjects  in  his  tragedies,  wherein  he  has  been 
followed  by  others.  He  adopted  the  Spanish  comedy  of  intrigue, 
often  placing  his  plots  in  the  country  from  which  it  came.  The 
rhymed  dialogue  of  his  tragedies  came  from  France — his  comedies 
were  not  uninfluenced  by  Moliere.  In  this  way  began  the  school 
of  "  genteel  comedy,"  so  called,  which  maintained  itself  down  to 
the  time  of  Sheridan  inclusive,  and  which  exhibits  groups  of 
brilliant  and  cultivated  people  engaged  in  a  continual  fence  of 
witty  repartee — the  natural  result  of  a  recoil  from  Jonsonian 
vulgarity  and  tediousness ;  and,  "  artificial "  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  at  all  events  more  agreeably  artificial  than  the  school  which 
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preceded  it.  Its  weak  points  are  really  two :  the  one,  to  pnt  it 
mildly,  that  the  saoredness  of  marriage  is  completely  ignored  by  it, 
by  Sheridan  as  mnch  as  by  Congreye  or  Dryden ;  the  other  that 
it  represents  only  one  class  of  society,  the  valets  and  waiting- 
maids  who  appear  in  it  being  merely  conventional  instruments  of 
the  plot.  The  time  had  not  yet  come  when  a  gallery  crowded 
with  working  men  and  women  were  to  laugh  and  cry  oyer  the 
adventures  of  Sam  Gerridge  and  the  Eccles  family. 

In  the  year  1672,  when  this  revolution  was  pretty  well  com- 
pleted, Dryden  became  involved  in  a  controversy  arising  out  of 
some  severe  remarks  made  by  him  on  the  Elizabethan  writers  in 
general,  and  on  Jonson  in  particular :  not  excluding  Shakespeare 
himself  from  censure.  Dryden  had  claimed  a  superior  refinement 
for  the  writers  of  his  own  day,  and  implicitly  for  himself,  produced 
by  a  genteel  association  with  the  Court.  His  explanation  of  this 
was  much  more  satisfactory  than  might  be  expected.  His  allega- 
tions against  the  older  school  were,  on  the  whole,  such  as  have 
been  already  described;  and  he  had  shown  quite  enough 
admiration  of  both  Shakespeare  and  Jonson  to  be  acquitted  of 
any  unworthy  desire  to  disparage  them.  tl  I  know,"  he  says,  "  I 
honour  Ben  Jonson  more  than  my  little  critics ;  because,  without 
vanity,  I  may  own  I  understand  him  better."  He  praises  Jonson 
for  the  strong  and  well-maintained  articulation  of  his  plots  and 
for  the  broad  humour  of  his  characters. 

"But,"  he  says,  "the  poets  of  this  age  will  be  more  wary  than  to 
imitate  the  meanness  of  his  persons.  Gentlemen  will  now  be  entertained 
with  the  follies  of  each  other ;  and  the  conversation  which  they  would 
avoid  in  the  street  can  be  no  jest  to  them  in  the  theatre." 

So  wrote  the  initiator  of  the  style  which  produced  the  School 
for  Scandal,  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  anything  so 
good  as  that  comedy  could  ever  have  proceeded  from  the  school  of 
Jonson.  The  truth  is,  that  a  comedy  of  life  which  should  re- 
present all  ranks  equally  well  would  require  such  a  fund  of 
experiences  in  the  writer,  and  such  a  power  of  reproducing  them, 
as  could  hardly  be  expected  to  exist  in  any  one  man,  unless  he 
were  a  second  Shakespeare.  But  the  work  left  by  the  late  Mr. 
Bobertson  may  go  far  towards  showing  us  that  such  a  thing  is 
still  possible. 

Dryden  explains  the  reference  to  his  own  association  with  the 
Court  in  a  way  which  may  be  accepted,  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
authority,  as  containing  much  sober  truth.  He  says  that  the 
French  polish  introduced  by  Charles  II.  had  broken  through  the 
English  stiffness  and  reserve,  so  that  "  the  fire  of  the  English 
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wit,  which  was  before  stifled  under  a  constrained,  melancholy  way 
of  breeding,  began  first  to  display  its  force,  by  mixing  the  solidity 
of  our  nation  with  the  air  and  gaiety  of  our  neighbours."  He 
adds  that  the  poets  of  his  time  were  only  following  the  lead  of 
the  whole  nation,  by  reproducing  the  brilliant  conversation  of  the 
Court.  This  lends  force  to  the  strong  yiew  which  may  fairly  be 
held  as  to  the  amount  which  our  nation  has  learnt,  and  has  still 
to  learn,  from  France. 

Of  Dryden's  comedies,  then,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that, 
while  they  missed  success  themselves  for  very  cogent  reasons,  they 
yet  paved  the  way  for  the  success  of  others.  Of  the  blank-verse 
tragedies,  which  are  esteemed  the  best  of  his  dramatic  works,  we 
have  nothing  particular  to  say.  But  the  rhymed  heroic  tragedies, 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  them,  are  very  remarkable  produc- 
tions, which  maintained  their  popularity  for  some  time.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  have  been  unmercifully  and  very  cleverly  parodied, 
on  the  other  they  were  written  by  a  theatrical  manager  well 
versed  in  the  business  of  the  stage ;  they  were  clearly  used  as 
libretti  for  spectacular  melodrama ;  and  lastly,  they,  along  with 
many  successful  French  tragedies,  point  to  the  conclusion  thai 
rhyme  has  more  dramatic  value  than  may  hitherto  have  been 
supposed.  If  there  is  room  for  the  display  of  tragic  power  in  an 
Italian  opera,  and  if  music  may  even  assist  the  dramatic  effect, 
why  should  either  metre  or  rhyme  be  such  a  hindrance  to  it  ?  As 
to  what  may  be  said  against  the  rhymed  dialogue  of  repartee,  the 
short  quotation  made  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  from  Butler's  lengthy 
parody,  entitled  "  Bepartees  between  Cat  and  Puss,"  may  be  partly 
copied  here,  as  showing  the  general  character  of  a  dialogue  in  this 
style  between  a  hero  and  a  heroine,  and  also  the  nature  of  the 
objections  to  it  (puss,  on  the  tiles,  claws  his  interlocutor,  who 
thus  replies) : 

" Ccd. — Forbear,  foul  ravisher,  this  rude  address: 

Canst  thou  at  once  both  injure  and  caress  P 

Tub*. — Thou  hast  bewitched  me  with  thj  powerful  charms, 

And  I,  by  drawing  blood,  would  cure  my  harms. 
Cat. — He  that  does  love  would  set  his  heart  a  tilt, 
Ere  one  drop  of  his  lady's  should  be  spilt. 

Pubs. — Tour  wounds  are  but  without,  and  mine  within, 

You  wound  my  heart,  and  I  but  prick  your  skin; 
And  while  your  eyes  pierce  deeper  than  my  claws, 
You  blame  the  effect,  of  which  you  are  the  cause. 
Ccrf.— How  could  my  guiltless  eyes  your  heart  invade, 
Had  it  not  first  been  by  your  own  betrayed  P 
Hence  'tis,  my  greatest  crime  has  only  been 
(Not  in  mine  eyes,  but  yours)  in  being  seen." 
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This  is  a  good  parody.  Bat  one  story  is  good  until  another  is 
told.  What  really  was  the  thing  parodied  ?  A  sample  of  it  may 
be  found  in  the  '  Indian  Emperor/  more  artificial  than  anything 
else  of  the  kind  in  Dryden,  inasmuch  as  it  is  written,  not  in 
couplets,  but  in  the  difficult  quatrain  stanza.  Montezuma,  Emperor 
of  Mexico,  has  a  stately  and  beautiful  daughter,  Gydaria,  between 
whom  and  Gortez,  the  Spanish  invader,  there  is  of  course  a  lore 
affair.  When  they  are  left  alone  together  for  the  first  time,  the 
following  dialogue  occurs : 

"  Cydaria  (aside). — My  father's  gone,  and  yet  I  cannot  go ; 

Sure  I  have  something  lost  or  left  behind! 

Cortez  (aside). — Like  travellers  who  wander  in  the  snow, 
I  on  her  beauty  gaze  till  I  am  blind. 

Cyd.— Thick  breath,  quick  pulse  and  heaving  of  my  heart, 
All  signs  of  some  unwonted  change  appear; 
I  find  myself  unwilling  to  depart, 
And  yet  I  know  not  why  I  would  be  here. 
Stranger,  you  raise  such  torments  in  my  breast, 
That  when  I  go  (if  I  must  go  again) 
I'll  tell  my  father  you  have  robbed  my  rest, 
And  to  him  of  your  injuries  complain. 

Cort. — Unknown,  I  swear,  those  wrongs  were  which  I  wrought, 
But  my  complaints  will  much  more  just  appear, 
Who  from  another  world  my  freedom  brought,  , 
And  to  your  conquering  eyes  have  lost  it  here. 

Cyd. — Where  is  that  other  world  from  whence  you  came? 

Cort. — Beyond  the  ocean,  far  from  hence  it  lies  I 

Cyd. — Tour  other  world  I  fear,  is  then  the  same, 
That  souls  must  go  to  when  the  body  dies. 
But  what's  the  cause  that  keeps  you  here  with  meP 
That  I  may  know  what  keeps  me  here  with  youP 

Cort. — Mine  is  a  love  which  must  perpetual  be 
If  you  can  be  so  just  as  I  am  true." 

The  dialogue  is  here  broken  off.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Dryden  wrote  it  with  a  view  to  its  effect  on  the  stage,  and  we  can 
imagine  that,  delivered  by  competent  actors,  the  effect  might 
be  considerable.  The  charge  of  hasty  work  often  made  against 
Dryden  must  fail  in  this  case.  Nothing  was  ever  more  carefully 
and  deliberately  constructed*  It  is  essentially  a  lyrical  dialogue — 
in  other  words  it  is  "  spoken  opera/'  only  one  degree  less  artificial 
than  if  it  were  set  to  music.  If  it  were  ever  to  be  so  employed, 
the  composition  which  had  such  a  libretto  should  be  of  a  high 
order  indeed.  Those  who  admire  it  as  it  stands  will  probaly 
have  learnt  the  value  of  form  in  relation  to  material,  as  illustrated 
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by  the  similar  work  of  Victor  Hugo.    Like  much  else  of  Dryden's 
work,  it  is  curious,  if  not  unique. 

Dryden's  theory  of  the  dramatic  unities  was  not  essentially 
different  from  Jonson's.  Whether  admittedly  or  not,  they  repre- 
sent practical  rules  which  are  not  wholly  neglected  by  any 
dramatic  author  of  importance.  The  "  metaphysical "  heresy 
which  prevailed  in  Dryden's  youth  retained  its  influence  with  him 
long  enough  to  get  him  into  serious  hot  water  with  the  critics. 
His  schoolboy  effusion  has  not  been  spared,  in  which,  on  the 
subject  of  the  small-pox  which  killed  a  schoolfellow,  he  had 
written: 

"Each  little  pimple  had  a  tear  in  it 
To  wail  the  fault  its  rising  did  commit. 
No  comet  need  foretell  his  change  drew  on, 
Whose  corpse  might  seem  a  con-stell-a-ti-on." 

'  Annus  Mirabilis '  itself  has  been  satirised  often  enough  for 
defects  of  this  kind,  and  the  last  notable  instance  of  it  is  just  as 
bad  as  any  other,  where  Montezuma,  after  arguing  a  theological 
point  with  considerable  acumen  while  stretched  on  the  rack,  finds 
a  neat  and  appropriate  simile  on  which  to  expend  his  last 
breath : 

"Still  less  and  less  my  boiling  spirits  flow, 
And  I  grow  stiff,  as  cooling  metals  do."    (Dies.) 

And  with  the  last  breath  of  Montezuma  evaporates  finally  the 
influence  of  Jonson. 

It  might  at  first  sight  seem  strange  enough  that  even  in  such 
a  cursory  account  of  those  times  as  this  is,  the  name  of  Milton 
should  have  hardly  occurred  at  all.  And  when  it  is  further 
remembered  that  Dryden  revered  and  admired  the  great  epic  poet 
of  England  at  a  time  when  very  few  were  found  to  do  so,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  something  should  be  said  of  him  beyond 
the  mere  reference  to  Dryden's  rather  dubious  adaptation  from  the 
'  Paradise  Lost/  and  to  a  few  scattered  Miltonian  expressions  of 
his,  which  it  would  of  course  be  possible  to  make.  The  truth 
is,  that  in  our  literary  history  both  Shakespeare  and  Milton  stand 
apart  by  themselves,  too  inimitable  and  too  spontaneous  either 
to  found  a  critical  school  or  to  carry  with  them  any  long  train  of 
followers.  And  as  regards  Milton,  he  may  be  viewed  as  a  gigantic 
survival  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  more  Italianised  than  Spenser, 
more  of  the  Puritan  Englishman  than  was  Shakespeare.  "  His 
soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart." 

If  there  is  one  fault  more  fatal  than  another  to  the  poet  and 
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dramatist,  it  is  the  unseasonable  desire  to  be  instructive.  Both 
Jonson  and  Dryden  were  something  of  culprits  in  this  way,  as 
may  be  shown  by  a  short  extract  from  the  dialogue  above  referred 
to  between  the  dying  Monteznma  and  a  Christian  priest.  It  must 
have  been  written  by  one  who,  haying  something  to  say,  did  not 
care  how  he  said  it,  if  only  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  public.  It  is 
useless  to  complain  of  the  dramatic  incongruity  of  a  passage  which 
should  rather  be  classed  with  '  Beligio  Laici '  and  the  '  Hind  and 
Panther,'  as  exhibiting  a  stage  in  the  growth  of  Dry  den's  religions 
opinions. 

"  Montetvma. — Since  all  religions  with  each  other  fight, 
While  only  one  can  lead  us  in  the  right, 
Until  that  one  hath  some  more  certain  mark, 
Poor  human  kind  must  wander  in  the  dark.  ' 

Priest. — All,  under  various  names,  adore  and  love 

One  Power  immense,  which  ever  rules  above: 
Yice  to  abhor,  and  virtue  to  pursue, 
Is  both  believed  and  taught  by  us  and  you; 
But  here  our  worship  takes  another  way — 

Mont. — Where  both  agree,  'tis  there  most  safe  to  stay. 

Priest. — If  in  this  middle  way  you  still  pretend 

To  stay,  your  journey  never  will  have  end. 

Mont — Howe'er,  'tis  better  in  the  midst  to  stay, 
Than  wander  farther  in  uncertain  way. 

Priest — But  we  by  martyrdom  our  faith  avow. 

Mont. — You  do  no  more  than  I  for  ours  do  now. 

Priest. — Since  age  by  erring  childhood  is  misled, 
Refer  yourself  to  our  unerring  head. 

Mont — Man,  and  not  err!  what  reason  can  you  giveP 

Priest. — Renounce  that  carnal  reason,  and  believe. 

Mont — The  light  of  nature  should  I  thus  betray, 

'Twere  to  wink  hard,  that  I  might  see  the  day." 

That  Dryden  knew  little  and  cared  little  about  theology  has 
been  asserted  by  Macaulay  and  others.  How  far  his  beliefs 
influenced  his  conduct  is  another  question  ;  but  his  writings  con- 
tinually exhibit  that  infusion  of  Biblical  and  theological  ideas 
which  indicates  a  strong  and  spontaneous  interest  in  these  subjects. 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  points,  Dryden  was  the  creation  and  the 
representative  of  his  period. 

The  exclusive  attention  that  has  been  given  in  this  paper  to  the 
dramatic  works  of  Dryden  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  not  produced 
by  any  material  difference  from  the  general  opinion,  which  prefers 
Dryden's  adapted  tales,  and  especially  his  satires.    It  is  his  unique 
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position  in  these  matters  which  makes  them  difficult  to  handle  from 
onr  present  point  of  view,  which  has  sought  as  far  as  possible  to 
trace  out  causes  and  effects.  Who  can  say  where  that  great  power 
of  satire  comes  from,  which  he  certainly  learnt  from  no  one  else  ? 
And  what  school  of  satirists  (did  the  demand  for  it  exist)  was 
such  an  inimitable  worker  likely  to  leave  behind  him  ?  But  his 
dramatic  works  are  on  common  ground  with  those  that  preceded 
and  followed  them,  and  it  is  by  them,  and  by  his  essays  written 
in  connection  with  them,  that  we  are  enabled  to  fix  the  very 
important  place  which  he  holds  in  the  history  of  English 
literature. 

<  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Saintsbury  have  provided  us  with  a 
list  of  Drydenian  localities.  Most  of  them  are  in  Northampton- 
shire, those  in  the  valley  of  the  Nene  including  Aid  winkle  Vicarage, 
where  the  room  is  known  in  which  he  was  born ;  Tichmarsh,  where 
his  parents  lived ;  Oundle,  which  may  have  been  his  preparatory 
school,  and  others.  In  the  same  county  is  Blakeeley,  where  he 
owned  land,  and  Castle  Ashby,  the  seat  of  the  Dry  den  family.  To 
these  we  have  to  add  the  well-known  house  in  Gerrard  Street, 
where  he  lived  many  years  and  died ;  Charlton,  in  Wiltshire,  a 
possession  of  his  wife's  family,  where  'Annus  Mirabilis'  was 
written;  a  " Dryden's  Walk "  at  Croxall  in  Staffordshire,  where 
Dryden  is  said  to  have  visited  Lord  Dorset;  also  Westminster 
School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  the  places  of  his  education. 
4 The  Hind  and  Panther'  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
written  in  the  woodland  glades  of  Bushton  near  Kettering,  once 
the  seat  of  the  Tresham  family.  But  we  are  enabled  to  meet  this 
by  another  tradition,  so  far  better  established  that  it  has  been 
handed  down  to  the  present  time  through  a  single  family.  The 
place  that  competes  with  Bushton  for  this  distinction  is  Ugbrooke 
Park.  By  the  courtesy  of  Lord  Clifford,  whose  words  it  will  be 
perhaps  better  to  copy,  the  following  facts  are  now  presented  to 
the  reader : 

M  In  the  rookery  about  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  house  is  a 
spot  that  has  always  been  called  Dryden's  Seat.  It  stands  at  the  termina- 
tion of  what  were  undoubtedly  the  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  of  the 
old  house,  which  existed  in  Dryden's  time.  That  Dryden  was  a  friend  of 
the  first  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh  and  of  his  son,  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  his  translation  of  Virgil  is  dedicated  to  Hugh,  the  second  lord. 
In  that  dedication  he  says  that  he  '  could  not  possibly  have  chosen  better 
than  the  worthy  son  of  an  illustrious  father.  He  was  the  patron  of  my 
manhood,  when  I  flourished  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  though  with 
small  advantage  to  my  fortune,  till  he  awakened  the  remembrance  of  my 
Boyal  master.  He  was  that  Pollio  and  that  Yarns  who  introduced  me  to 
Augustus.'     That  Dryden  had  visited    Lord   Clifford  at  Ugbrooke  is 
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therefore  most  probable,  bnt  I  do  not  like  to  say  so  much,  for  the  tradition 
that  he  wrote  there  '  The  Hind  and  the  Panther/  the  opening  lines  of 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  peculiar  species  of  white 
deer  still  existing  in  the  park.  It  is  possible  that  the  idea  of  the  work 
may  have  been  suggested  at  Ugbrooke  and  written  elsewhere." 

If  any  visitor  to  Ugbrooke,  led  up  the  nettle-covered  hill,  past 
a  laurel,  gnarled  as  any  ancient  yew  might  be,  under  lofty  elms 
that  must  be  seen  to  be  believed  in,  reaches  the  circular  founda- 
tion of  crumbling  stones  that  marks  the  place  where  Dryden  sat, 
and,  looking  thence  over  the  waving  sea  of  trees,  catches  sight  of 
a  lovely  milk-white  fawn  bounding  by  the  side  of  her  dun-coloured 
elders,  that  visitor  will  surely  recognise  the  true  descendant  of 
the  "  milk-white  hind  immortal  and  unchanged ; "  he  will  see  the 
very  water  where  the  beasts  went  down  to  drink ;  he  will  feel  that 
if  the  panther,  wolf,  and  the  rest  of  them  were  not  there  at  that 
time,  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  he  will  fearlessly  assert  the 
claims  of  Ugbrooke  against  Eushton  or  anywhere  else. 

And  with  this  undoubted  contribution  to  the  ascertained  results 
of  historical  research,  the  present  series  of  papers  comes  to  a  not 
undignified  conclusion. 

John  Amphlett  Evans. 
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She  was  about  three  and  twenty,  to  see  to :  a  maiden  of  good 
height,  five  feet  six  or  seven ;  of  good  figure,  and  of  a  carriage 
somewhat  superior  to  her  station,  and  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  other  servants,  her  fellows;  robust  honest  wenches,  each 
going  bare-armed  along  the  street,  on  errands,  in  large  white  caps 
and  aprons,  and  neat  homely  frocks  of  white-spotted  blue  cotton. 
She,  too,  was  only  a  maid-of-all-work,  and  did  not  seem  to  herself 
or  to  others  at  all  better  than  they.  But  she  did  not  stoop, 
or  slouch  along,  or  swing  her  arms,  as  they  did.  Her  face  was 
not  a  mere  round,  rosy  kitchen-face,  like  many  of  theirs ;  she  was 
not  clumsy  or  squat,  like  some  of  them,  nor  honestly  coarse  and 
nothing  more,  like  others. 

All  these  Dutch  maid-servants,  working  openly  and  heartily  in 
the  streets,  and  dressed  as  a  class  and  not  ashamed  of  it,  are 
charming,  and  are  vivid  with  interest  of  a  serious  kind ;  and  you 
see  them  thus  in  every  town,  but  chiefly,  I  think,  in  Amsterdam 
and  Haarlem.  The  ladies  in  their  Parisian  finery,  the  shop-girls 
who  vainly  imitate  them,  nay,  even  the  peasant  women  who  have 
the  bad  taste  to  stick  a  modern  bonnet  on  the  top  of  their  antique 
village-cap — all  these  seem  to  exist  only  as  a  foil  to  that  homely 
vision  of  woman's  work  and  woman's  simple  purity  which  the 
maid-servants  unconsciously  give  you  every  day:  so  clean  are 
*W>  ye*  8°  hard-working;  so  humble  or  even  awkward,  yet  so 
feminine ;  so  simple  and  common  is  their  dress,  yet  so  pleasant 
in  itself,  and  so  apt  to  their  busy  lives.  "  We  are  not  ladies," 
their  dress  and  their  bare  hands  and  arms  seem  to  say;  "we 
have  naught  to  do  with  drawing-rooms,  or  society,  or  fashion :  yet 
we  can  be  clean  on  occasion,  and  modest  and  attractive  always." 
And  this  Anntje — if  that  were  really  her  name — she  too  said  all 
this,  and  more  than  this,  by  her  garb,  and  her  bearing,  and  her 
person. 

I  should  not  have  noticed  her  or  seen  her,  for  I  was  looking 
at  the  prints  in  a  shop-window  in  the  main  street  of  Haarlem, 
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beyond  Funckler's  Hotel ;  but  she  happened  to  touch  me  with 
her  basket,  as  she  passed.  I  looked  round ;  and  behold,  virtue 
was  gone  not  out  of  me,  but  into  me.  I  saw  at  once,  though  I 
did  not  yet  see  her  face,  that  this  was  the  most  interesting 
creature  in  Haarlem  streets  at  that  moment :  she  was  in  all  her 
aspect  so  thoroughly  a  servant,  yet  so  perfectly  a  pure  and 
gracious  woman.  She  walked  erect  and  firm,  with  a  free  light 
step,  but  in  nowise  like  a  lady.  She  was  robust  aud  built  for 
labour,  but  in  nowise  coarse  or  clumsy.  Her  comely  head  and 
neck  were  well  poised  on  shoulders  broad  but  not  too  square; 
her  height  and  her  easy  carriage  displayed  them  to  advantage, 
and  set  off  happily,  too,  the  maidenly  curve  of  her  bust,  and  the 
suppleness  of  her  ample  natural  waist.  Her  long  arms  were  bare 
from  just  below  the  shoulder,  like  those  of  all  her  fellows.  They 
were  plump  and  shapely,  firm  and  muscular ;  the  arms  of  a  hard- 
working servant:  wholly  feminine,  yet  wholly  different  from  a 
lady's.  Soft  and  white  they  might  easily  have  been:  but  they 
had  a  beauty  higher  than  that;  they  were  roughened  and 
tinctured  throughout  by  wholesome  exposure  and  honourable 
toil.  Both  above  and  below  the  rugged  vigorous  elbows  her 
arms  were  mottled  with  russet  and  deep  red,  on  a  ground  of 
natural  brown ;  but  at  about  half-way  from  elbow  to  wrist,  at  the 
point  to  which  hor  sleeves — when  she  wore  any — would  reach, 
the  arm  became  of  a  pure  and  uniform  bright  red;  the  rosy 
scarlet  of  the  setting  sun.  The  upper  edge  of  this  tint  was 
clearly  defined  all  round,  and  the  colour  extended  downward  to 
the  points — only  they  were  not  points — of  her  strong  fingers.  For 
her  large,  shapely,  serviceable  hands  were  of  this  pure  red  all  over, 
save  that  the  palms  and  the  inside  of  the  fingers  were  marked 
with  labour-lines  that  no  washing  could  rub  out.  As  Shropshire 
lasses  say,  they  were  "  grannered."  This  bare  arm,  so  significant, 
so  noble  in  its  way,  and  such  a  "  character  "  to  its  owner,  hung 
lightly  by  her  side  in  dignified  ease,  the  ruddy  laborious  hand 
contrasting  sharply  with  her  wide  white  apron.  And  its  fellow, 
her  left  arm,  was  like  unto  it,  but  was  bent  upward  bearing  her 
market-basket. 

As  I  noted  all  this  from  behind,  she,  unconscious  of  my  interest, 
chanced  to  turn  her  head  slightly,  and  I  eaw  her  face  in  profile. 
It  was  a  striking  and  effective  contrast  to  her  arms,  and  to  her 
humble  dress:  a  fine  aquiline  face,  quiet,  gentle,  expressive; 
instinct  with  character  and  with  possibilities  of  intelligent  com- 
panionship. Her  eyes  were  blue;  her  hair,  smooth  and  simply 
parted,  a  bright  pale  brown.  Her  complexion,  too,  was  of  an 
uniform  clear  brown;  no  colour  in  the  cheeks  save  brown ;  so  that 
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the  red  of  her  arms  and  hands  was  only  due  to  labour.  It  was  a 
face  higher  in  type  than  that  of  any  other  servant  I  saw  in  Haarlem  ; 
and  her  drees,  too,  was  rather  different,  though  not  superior.  She 
did  not  wear  the  ordinary  Dutch  servants'  cap,  which  circles  the 
head  with  a  sort  of  aureole  of  crimped  white  net ;  her  cap  was  of 
the  French  kind,  made  of  thick  white  cambric,  with  a  crimped 
border  in  front  and  two  long  broad  strings  hanging  behind.  It  hid 
all  her  hair,  save  the  parting  on  her  brow,  but  it  suited  her  calm 
noble  face  well.  And  she  did  not  wear  the  usual  blue  cotton  frock. 
She  had  a  short  sleeveless  bedgown  of  lilac  cotton,  like  those  of 
Lancashire ;  and  below  it  a  plain  black  skirt ;  and  over  all  her  large 
white  apron  and  bib,  buttoned  round  her  waist  with  a  white  band, 
and  also  tied  behind  with  a  second  string  below  her  bedgown.  Brown 
stockings;  and  on  her  firm  strong  feet  a  pair  of  stout  shoes, 
blacked  bright  as  her  eyes. 

Such  was  Anntje :  a  mere  servant — a  maid  all  untouched  by 
finery  or  fashion,  and  without  an  ornament  of  any  kind :  a  red- 
armed  drudge,  sent  by  her  mistress  out  on  errands,  and  walking 
thus  through  half  the  town  among  ladies  and  gentlemen  and 
tradesfolk.  If  she  had  known  how  superior  she  was  to  them  all 
in  statuesque  grace,  in  beauty  of  form  and  colour,  in  dignity  of 
useful  service,  she  might  have  ceased  to  be  so.  But  she  knew  it 
not :  she  received  no  homage,  no  notice  even,  as  she  walked ;  and 
she  expected  none. 

From  me,  however,  she  had  homage;  and  not  for  an  instant 
only.  Was  she  really  as  noble,  as  engaging,  as  her  looks? 
Would  she  idle,  would  she  gossip,  would  she  flirt,  as  she  passed 
along  the  streets  ?  So,  unseen  and  at  a  distance,  I  followed  her 
for  nearly  twenty  minutes.  She  crossed  the  Cathedral  square 
and  entered  another  main  street  beyond  it,  always  walking  in 
the  middle  of  the  roadway,  always  keeping  her  eyes  straight 
before  her.  With  head  erect,  and  self-possessed  but  modest  mien, 
she  looked  at  nothing  and  at  nobody ;  and  nobody  looked  at  her. 
Why  should  they  ?  To  them  she  was  only  one  of  many  common 
servant-maids.  No  one  of  her  own  class  nodded  or  smiled  at  her ; 
and  for  her  part,  keeping  in  the  roadway,  she  never  once  turned 
aside  to  look  at  the  shop-windows.  Ere  long  she  crossed  an  old- 
fashioned  Place,  wherein  were  many  strange  folk,  busy  putting  up 
swings  and  booths,  and  cake-stalls  for  a  fair.  But  she  heeded 
them  not ;  she  walked  straight  on,  with  her  firm  and  rapid  tread, 
to  the  goal  she  was  bound  for :  and  that  was  nothing  else  than 
the  little  corner-shop  of  Byswik  the  greengrocer.  She  went 
in ;  Yrow  Byswik  gravely  filled  her  basket  with  potatoes ;  she 
came  out  again,  and  at  once  turned  to  recross  the  Place.    Her 
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basketful  of  potatoes  made  no  difference  in  the  spring  and  light- 
ness of  her  walk :  the  placid  look  of  contentment,  of  homely  duty 
done,  increased  upon  her  face ;  and  now  her  course  was  homeward. 
She  took  another  main  street  beyond  the  square;  she  passed 
down  its  whole  length,  walking  in  the  roadway  as  before,  quiet 
and  unnoticed;  she  crossed  the  canal-bridge  at  the  end,  and 
turned  to  the  left  down  the  quay.  Two  rows  of  elms  shaded  the 
broad  canal,  one  on  either  side;  and  the  quay,  on  the  further 
side,  was  lined  at  first  with  little  shops,  and  then  with  small 
private  houses,  simple  eighteenth-century  dwellings  of  red  brick, 
where  maiden  ladies  might  live.  So  Anntje's  mistress,  let  us 
think,  is  a  maiden  lady,  and  Anntje  is  her  maid-of-all-work. 

Leaning  on  the  bridge,  I  watched  her  as  she  moved  by  the 
water-side  with  her  basket;  stately  with  an  untaught  grace;  full 
of  sweetness  and  power — of  a  lowly  kind,  indeed,  but  none  the  less 
real  for  that.  She  stopped  at  the  first  of  the  old  red  houses ;  she 
opened  the  door,  went  in,  and  disappeared. 

Always  quiet,  self-contained,  gracious  in  act  and  movement; 
intent  only  on  her  daily  work,  and  doing  it  honestly  and  with 
enjoyment ;  she  had  fulfilled,  thus  far,  the  ideal  I  had  formed  of 
her.  Such  a  vision  of  such  a  maiden  is  precious  and  is  lasting : 
what  might  not  a  working- woman  be,  if  she  were  all  that  Anntje 
seemed !  Her  servant's  dress,  her  working  hands  and  arms,  have 
a  meaning  and  a  beauty  all  their  own ;  they  are  not  mere  gew- 
gaws and  graces,  like  the  white  hands  of  a  lady,  like  her  silks  and 
jewels;  they  show  what  she  is,  and  what  she  can  do  and  has 
done.  Add  to  these  a  face  and  a  carriage  and  manner  like 
Anntje's,  a  nature  such  as  so  fair  an  aspect  may  suggest,  and 
some  touch  of  education :  and  what  a  wife  were  there ! 
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My  lords,  my  story  shall  be  short. 

See  here ;  we  smiths  were  out  on  strike.  That  was  only  our 
light.  It  was  a  very  hard  winter.  At  last  our  lot  grew  tired  of 
being  hungry.  One  Saturday,  pay-day,  some  of  them  took  me  by 
the  arm  and  led  me  to  the  "  public/'  and  then  my  mates — no,  I 
have  already  told  you  I  will  not  give  up  their  names — they  said 
to  me,  "  Daddy  John,  we  are  half  afraid.  Now,  our  wages  must 
be  raised,  or  we  will  have  more  work.  They  grind  us  down ;  and 
this  is  the  only  thing  to  be  done.  So  we  have  chosen  you  as 
spokesman  to  go  and  tell  the  governor  quietly  that  if  he  do  not 
raise  our  miserable  wages,  after  to-morrow  every  day  will  be  Saint 
Monday.    Daddy  John,  are  you  the  man  for  us  ?  " 

I  said,  "  All  right,  if  I  can  be  of  use  to  you." 

My  lords,  I  never  piled  up  barricades ;  I  am  all  for  peace,  and  I 
have  no  great  faith  in  the  men  with  good  coats  who  make  fiery 
speeehes.  Still,  I  could  not  refuse  them.  I  consented  to  the 
task  they  laid  upon  me,  and  I  went  to  the  governor's  house. 
When  I  got  there  he  was  at  dinner,  but  I  was  shown  in.  I  told 
him  our  troubles,  and  all  that  would  come  of  them — dear  bread 
and  high  rents.  I  explained  to  him  that  we  could  not  go  on  like 
that;  I  added  up  his  profits  and  ours,  and  I  finished  by  telling 
him  quite  politely  that  he  might  raise  our  pay  without  ruining 
himselt 

He  listened  quietly,  and  went  on  cracking  his  nuts.  At  length 
he  said  to  me,  "  You,  Father  John,  you  are  an  honest  man,  and 
those  who  sent  you  here  knew  very  well  what  they  were  about. 
There  will  always  be  work  for  you  at  my  forge.  But  you  must 
understand  that  what  is  demanded  would  just  put  an  end  to  me ; 
and  that  I  shall  close  the  workshop  to-morrow ;  and  that  those 
who  make  disturbances  are  always  the  lazy  ones.  That  is  my 
last  word,  and  so  you  may  tell  them." 

I  replied,  "  Very  well,  sir."    I  went  away  with  a  heavy  heart, 
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and  took  his  answer  to  my  mates  as  I  had  promised.  Thereupon 
they  were  all  up  in  arms ;  they  made  speeches,  they  swore  never 
to  set  foot  again  in  the  workshop ;  and,  hang  it  all !  I  swore  the 
same  as  the  others. 

Ah,  more  than  one  of  them  that  same  evening  when  he  went 
home  and  threw  down  his  money  on  the  table,  did  not  feel  very 
joyful,  I'll  answer  for  it,  and  did  not  sleep  all  night  for  thinking 
how  long  it  might  be  before  there  was  any  more  money,  and  how 
they  were  going  to  get  on  without  food.  It  was  hard  lines  for 
me,  for  I  am  not  young,  and  I  am  not  alone.  When  I  went  in  I 
took  my  two  grandchildren  on  my  knees  (my  son-in-law  turned 
out  badly,  and  my  daughter  died  in  childbirth);  I  looked  at 
them  sadly,  two  little  mouths  which  would  soon  know  what  hunger 
is ;  and  I  was  ashamed  of  myself  for  having  sworn  to  sit  still  and 
do  nothing.  But  I  was  no  worse  off  than  others,  and  people  like 
us,  if  we  swear  an  oath  we  keep  it,  and  I  was  determined  to  do  as 
I  had  sworn. 

Just  then  my  wife  came  in  from  the  washhouse,  stooping  under 
a  bundle  of  wet  linen,  and  I  told  her  the  whole  business,  though 
I  dreaded  to  see  how  she  would  take  it.  Poor  thing,  she  was  too 
downhearted  to  be  angry;  she  stood  there,  staring  at  the  bare 
boards,  quite  still,  for  ever  so  long,  and  then  she  answered  me — 
"  Old  man,  you  know  that  I'm  a  good  manager.  Ill  do  my  best ; 
but  times  are  bad,  and  we  have  only  bread  enough  for  a  fort- 
night." 

I  said  to  her,  "  "We  shall  manage  somehow."  But  I  knew  well 
enough  that  unless  I  were  a  turncoat  I  could  do  nothing ;  and 
that  the  grumblers  who  wanted  to  keep  up  the  strike  would  watch 
us  all  and  come  down  sharp  on  deserters. 

Then  came  utter  misery.  Oh,  my  lords,  my  lords,  you  know 
for  a  fact  that  even  in  the  depths  of  trouble  I  never  was  a  thief. 
Even  to  think  of  such  a  thing  is  deadly  shame.  And  I  do  not 
want  to  make  out  any  merit  in  honesty,  even  for  a  starving  wretch 
who  has  nothing  to  do  from  morning  to  night  but  to  sit  face  to 
face  with  despair.  Well,  in  the  bitterest  time  of  the  frost  and 
snow,  I  and  my  old  friend  Honesty  looked  at  those  three  living 
reproaches  crouching  by  the  empty  grate;  and  I  heard  the 
sobbing  of  the  children,  and  I  saw  the  weeping  of  the  woman, 
and  seeing  them  frozen  into  stone — not  even  then — by  this 
crucifix  I  swear  to  you — not  even  then  did  my  maddened  brain 
give  a  hint  that  I  might  do  what  is  done  every  day  in  our  streets  ; 
done  with  quaking  heart  and  watchful  eye  and  sudden  clutching 
hand.  My  lords,  if  my  pride  has  been  taken  down,  and  if  it 
seems  to  you  that  I  can't  hold  up  my  head,  or  keep  the  tears  out 
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of  my  eyes,  it  is  because  I  see  them  again — those  three  of  whom 
I  have  been  speaking — those  for  whom  I  did — what  I  have  done. 

At  first  no  great  harm  came  to  us ;  we  all  ate  dry  bread,  and 
pawned  everything.  I  suffered  a  good  deal.  To  people  like  ns  a 
room  is  a  cage ;  we  do  not  like  staying  indoors.  Since  then  I 
hare  tried  what  a  prison  is  like,  and  I  don't  find  much  difference. 
And  then  doing  nothing  is  very  tiresome.  Yon  would  hardly 
believe  it,  unless  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  obliged  to  sit  twirling 
your  thumbs ;  that  would  show  you  how  one  loves  the  workshop, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  fire  and  filings. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  we  had  not  a  penny.  During  that 
time  I  had  walked  about  like  a  madman ;  all  alone,  straight  ahead, 
all  through  the  crowd.  For  the  noise  of  a  town  soothes  and 
satisfies  you,  and  makes  you  forget  your  hunger  better  than 
drink.  But  one  day,  late  on  a  cold,  dull  December  afternoon, 
when  I  came  in  I  saw  my  wife  sitting  in  a  corner  of  the  room 
with  the  two  young  'uns  huddled  close  to  her,  and  I  thought  to 
myself,  "  I  am  murdering  them." 

The  old  woman  said  to  me,  "  Deary  me,  John,  the  pawnshop 
won't  take  that  last  old  mattress;  it  is  too  bad  for  anything. 
And  now,  how  will  you  get  food  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  for  it  this  minute,"  I  answered ;  and  plucking  up 
my  courage  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go  back  to  work ;  and,  though 
I  knew  they  would  turn  me  out,  I  went  first  to  the  "  public " 
where  the  leaders  of  the  strike  held  their  meetings. 

When  I  went  in,  upon  my  word,  I  thought  I  was  dreaming. 
They  were  drinking  there ! — while  others  were  starving,  they  were 
drinking !  Oh,  I  should  like  my  curses  to  be  heard  by  those  who 
paid  for  their  wine,  and  kept  up  our  martyrdom !  May  they 
hear  the  curse  of  an  old  man  !  As  I  went  towards  the  drinkers, 
and  they  saw  my  red  eyes  and  frowning  forehead,  they  had  an 
inkling  of  what  I  had  come  for ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  black  looks 
and  cool  reception,  I  spoke  to  them. 

"I  have  come  to  tell  you  this :  I  am  over  sixty,  and  so  is  my 
wife.  I  have  to  support  my  two  grandsons.  In  our  garret  all 
the  furniture  is  sold,  and  we  have  no  food.  For  an  old  chap  like 
me  a  bed  in  the  workhouse,  and  a  parish  funeral  is  good  enough, 
I  dare  say,  but  I  should  like  something  different  for  my  wife  and 
the  kids.  So  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  shop,  myself  alone.  I 
must  first  have  your  permission,  so  that  no  stories  may  be  told 
about  me.  See  here.  I  have  white  hair  and  black  hands,  and  I 
have  been  a  smith  for  forty  years.  Let  me  go  back  to  the 
governor.  I  have  tried  to  beg,  but  I  could  not.  I  think  my  age 
is  against  ma     You  can't  turn  beggar  when  your  face  is  wrinkled 
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with  hard  work,  and  the  gentlefolks  see  your  strong  horny  hand. 
But  to  yon  I  hold  out  both  hands.  It  seems  the  right  thing  for 
the  eldest  to  be  the  first  to  give  in.  Let  me  go  back  alone  to 
work.    That's  all.    Now  tell  me  if  yon  agree  to  that." 

One  of  them  came  three  paces  nearer,  and  said,  "  Coward !  " 

Then  my  heart  grew  cold,  and  my  eyes  seemed  filled  with 
blood.  I  looked  at  him  who  had  said  it.  He  was  a  big  young 
fellow,  pallid  as  he  stood  tinder  the  gas,  sly,  a  dancing  doll,  with 
two  curls  on  his  temples,  like  a  girl's.  He  chuckled  as  he  fixed 
his  mocking  eye  on  me.  The  others  kept  silence,  such  utter 
silence  that  I  heard  my  heart  beating  like  a  drum. 

I  clasped  my  hands  on  my  head  and  said,  "  My  wife  and  my 
little  'uns  will  die.  So  be  it  And  I  shall  not  go  to  work.  But  I 
swear  that  you — you — you  shall  pay  for  this  insult,  and  you  and 
I  shall  fight  it  out.  When  ?  Now !  Weapons  ?  I  will  choose 
the  weapons,  and  they  shall  be  the  heaviest  hammers  I  can  find, 
lighter  for  such  as  we  than  sword  or  pen;  and  you,  mates, 
you  shall  be  our  seconds.  Now,  then,  make  a  ring,  and  look  in 
yonder  corner  for  two  good  cudgels  of  iron,  thick  with  rust 
And  you,  you  the  scoundrel  who  loves  to  insult  old  men,  make 
haste,  off  with  your  blouse  and  your  shirt,  and  spit  into  your 
hand." 

I  was  like  a  wild  beast,  and  I  elbowed  my  way  among  the 
smiths,  and  in  the  corner  I  chose  out  two  hammers  from  the  pile, 
and,  judging  them  by  my  eye,  I  threw  the  better  one  to  the  fellow 
who  had  insulted  me.  He  was  still  chuckling,  but  for  all  that  he 
took  the  weapon,  and  was  ready  to  defend  himself. 

"  Come  now,  old  chap,"  says  he,  "  don't  you  be  spiteful." 

I  answer  his  joke  by  walking  straight  up  to  him.  He  can't 
look  me  in  the  face.  I  swing  my  hammer  round  my  head ;  it  is 
a  smith's  tool,  but  I  can  fight  a  duel  with  it. 

I  never  saw  a  whipped  cur  with  such  eyes  of  terror  as  that 
fellow  had,  the  coward,  as  he  slunk  backward,  white  as  ashes, 
till  he  got  his  back  against  the  wall.  But,  there ! — it's  too  late — 
a  red  curtain,  a  mist  of  blood,  comes  between  me  and  him  as  he 
crouches  down  in  his  fright — and  with  one  blow  I  smash  in  his 
skull! 

I  know  that  it  was  murder,  and  that  I  am  condemned  to  die. 
I  don't  want  any  tricks  played  to  make  out  that  a  murder  was 
only  a  duel.  He  lay  there  at  my  feet,  dead,  and  his  brains  oozing 
out,  and  in  a  moment  there  came  upon  me  all  the  curse  of  Cain. 
I  could  not  move,  I  hid  my  face  with  my  hands.  My  mates  came 
round  me  and  shuddered  when  they  tried  to  touch  me.    But  I 
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drove  them  back  by  a  sign,  and  said  to  them,  "  Let  me  alone.  I 
sentence  myself  to  death." 

They  understood.  I  took  off  my  cap,  and  held  it  to  them  like 
the  bag  in  church.  Says  I,  "  For  my  wife  and  the  kids."  That 
made  ten  francs  that  I  sent  them.  After  that  I  went  to  the 
police-station,  and  gave  myself  in  charge. 

Now,  my  lords,  yon  have  the  whole  story  of  my  crime,  and  yon 
need  not  trouble  yourselves  about  what  the  lawyer-gentlemen 
have  got  to  say.  I  have  told  you  so  much  about  it  to  make  you 
understand  how  one  thing  follows  another  to  the  dreadful  end. 

The  kids  are  now  in  the  same  workhouse  where  my  old  missus 
died  of  grief.  And  as  for  me,  whether  it  is  imprisonment  or 
penal  servitude,  or  even  a  free  pardon,  I  really  don't  care ;  and  if 
you  send  me  to  the  gallows,  my  lords,  thank  you ! 
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The  next  morning  Aunt  Anne  did  not  appear.  She  sent  word 
that  she  would  like  her  breakfast  carried  up,  a  fire  lighted  in  her 
room,  and  to  be  left  alone  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

Florence  was  distracted.  She  had  written  to  Walter,  but  as 
the  mail  did  not  go  out  till  three  days  later,  nothing  was  gained 
by  her  haste.  She  had  considered  things  all  round,  and  the 
more  she  did  so  the  more  amazing  did  Mr.  Wimple's  proposal 
eoem.  It  was  all  nonsense  to  suppose,  as  Aunt  Anne  evidently 
believed,  that  he  was  in  love  with  a  woman  more  than  twice  his 
age.  Florence  mentally  reviewed  Aunt  Anne's  charms.  She  was 
not  even  a  round,  plump  old  lady  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  a  stray 
dimple  that  seemed  to  have  found  her  company  so  good  it  was 
loath  to  vanish  altogether.  She  was  wrinkled,  and  thin,  and 
feeble-looking.  Her  eyes  were  small  and  weak,  the  left  one  had 
the  nervous  affection  that  so  often  provided  an  almost  droll 
accompaniment  to  her  talk.  Her  skin  was  withered  and  sallow. 
Florence  tried  to  feel  like  a  young  man  about  to  marry  Aunt 
Anne,  and  the  idea  was  not  pleasant.  She  felt  that  it  was 
almost  a  duty  to  prevent  the  marriage  if  possible — that  Aunt 
Anne  owed  it  to  her  past  years,  to  her  own  dignity,  to  her 
relations,  to  everyone  and  everything  not  to  make  a  fool  of 
herself. 

The  children  went  out  at  ten  o'clock.  Florence  listened  to 
their  shouts  of  joy  as  they  drove  off  in  the  donkey-cart.  Then, 
hurrying  through  her  domestic  affairs,  she  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
gaunt  easy-chairs  by  the  drawing-room  fire  to  think  matters  over 
again.  It  somehow  seemed  fitting  to  sit  in  the  old-world  little 
room  while  she  considered  Aunt  Anne's  romance.  She  could 
hear  the  old  lady  moving  about  overhead,  but  was  afraid  to  go  up, 
for  she  had  been  refused  admittance  two  hours  ago.  Jane,  who 
was  overwhelmed  with  curiosity,  had  managed  to  go  in  and  out 
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once  or  twice,  and  reported  that  Mrs.  Baines  was  dressed  and 
looking  through  the  contents  of  her  trunks  "just  as  if  she  was 
packing  up."  Florence  wondered  what  it  meant,  and  a  dim 
suspicion  of  the  truth  crossed  her  mind.  She  felt  too  as  if  in  the 
little  cottage  by  the  lonely  roadside  a  tragedy  was  beginning  in 
which  Aunt  Anne  would  play  central  figure.  She  shut  her  eyes 
for  a  moment,  and,  as  if  in  a  dream,  could  see  the  old  lady  wring- 
ing her  thin  hands,  then  stretching  them  out  almost  imploringly. 
"  Oh,  dear  Aunt  Anne,"  she  cried,  "  something  must  be  done.  No 
good  can  come  of  this  wild  nonsense." 

Suddenly  on  the  gravel  footpath  outside  she  heard  a  footstep, 
just  as  she  had  heard  Aunt  Anne's  footstep  the  night  before. 
She  got  up  quickly  and  looked  out.  It  was  Mr.  Wimple.  He 
must  have  come  up  from  the  dip  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  the 
short  way  from  Hindhead  and  the  Liphook  Road.  He  was 
going  round  the  house.  Florence  darted  out  and  opened  the 
front  door  before  he  had  time  to  ring.  All  in  a  moment  it  had 
struck  her  that  if  she  could  get  a  talk  with  him,  some  explanation, 
perhaps  some  good,  might  come  of  it.  Yet  her  heart  ached,  she 
felt  cruel  and  treacherous,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  cheat  Aunt 
Anne  of  a  promise — even  though  it  was  a  ridiculous  promise — of 
happiness.  She  thought  of  the  poor  old  lady's  tears,  of  her 
pleading,  of  her  piteous,  "as  if  you  grudged  me  the  cup  of 
happiness  of  which  you  taste  every  day."  After  all,  she  had  a 
right  to  do  as  she  pleased ;  but  that  was  a  foolish  argument.  She 
bad  a  right  to  put  herself  on  the  kitchen  fire  if  she  pleased,  but  it 
would  be  distinctly  the  duty  of  the  nearest  person  to  pull  her  off 
and  prevent  her  from  being  burnt. 

Mr.  Wimple  stared  at  Florence,  "  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Hibbert," 
he  said  with  extreme  gravity.  He  did  not  hold  out  his  hand  or 
look  as  if  he  expected  to  enter,  but  stood  still  on  the  door-step. 

"I  saw  you  coming  and  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Wimple," 
she  said  almost  breathlessly.  "  Won't  you  come  in  ?  "  Without 
a  word  he  entered.  She  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room  and 
shut  the  door.  She  pointed  to  one  of  the  chairs  beside  the  screen 
with  a  peacock  on  it,  and  he  sat  down,  still  without  a  word,  and 
waited  for  her  to  speak.  She  took  the  other  chair  and  faced  him. 
The  light  was  full  upon  him,  but  there  was  no  expression  in  his 
eyes,  not  even  one  of  enquiry. 

"Mr.  Wimple,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  for  she  was  afraid  of 
Aunt  Anne  above  hearing  the  hum  of  conversation,  "  I  wanted 
to  speak  to  yon  about  Aunt  Anne — Mrs.  Baines."  He  looked  at 
her  then,  but  still  he  said  nothing.  "  I  am  very  fond  of  her," 
she  added,  as  if  in  excuse  for  her  interference. 
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"  I  am  sure  yon  are/'  he  answered,  and  waited.  Florence  was 
forced  to  go  on. 

"  She  came  home  last  night,  and  she  surprised  me  so — she  told 
me — oh,  Mr.  Wimple,  it  can't  be  true  ?  " 

"  What  cannot  be  true,  Mrs.  Hibbert  ?  "  he  asked,  speaking  like 
an  automaton. 

"  That,  that — that — that  you  asked  her  to  marry  you  ?  " 
.    "  It  is  quite  true,"  he  said,  and  looked  at  her  unflinchingly ;  his 
face  wore  an  expression  of  slight  surprise. 

"  But  it  is  so  strange,  so  unsuitable,  she  is  so  much  older  than 
you." 

"I  know  she  is  much  older."  He  seemed  to  unlock  his  lips 
every  time  he  spoke. 

"  And,  Mr.  Wimple,  do  you  know  that  she  is  not  rich,  that — 
that  she  has  no  money,  nothing.    She  is  poor." 

"  I  know  she  is  poor,  Mrs.  Hibbert."  He  seemed  to  be  afflicted 
with  an  utter  destitution  of  language,  an  incapacity  to  say 
anything  but  the  shortest,  most  cut  and  dried  sentence.  It 
affected  Florence.  But  again  she  struggled  on ;  though  she  felt 
her  words  come  with  difficulty. 

"  And  you — forgive  me,  but  I  am  fond  of  her— and  you,  I  believe, 
are  not  rich.  Walter  told  me  that  you  were  not,  and — and — "  She 
was  beginning  to  despair  of  making  any  way  with  Mr.  Wimple, 
his  eyes  were  dull  and  uninterested,  he  seemed  insensible  to 
everything  except  the  burden  of  his  own  gravity. 

"I  am  not  rich,  Mrs.  Hibbert,"  he  said.  The  manner  in 
which  he  repeated  her  name  at  the  end  of  every  sentence  irritated 
Florence. 

"And  oh,  Mr.  Wimple,"  she  went  on,  "it  is  so  unsuitable." 
But  he  said  nothing  though  she  waited.  "  It  is  so  strange,  and 
Walter  will  be  so  angry." 

"It  is  not  Walter's  affair,  Mrs.  Hibbert,  it  is  mine,"  he 
said. 

"  And  hers,  and  Aunt  Anne's  too,  Mr.  Wimple." 

"And  hers,"  he  repeated. 

"  And  she  is  old,  she  wants  comforts  and  luxury ;  and  oh,  I 
cannot  bear  to  think  of  it.    It  seems  so  cruel." 

"We  have  talked  it  all  over,  Mrs.  Hibbert,  she  knows  best 
herself  what  she  wants,"  he  answered,  without  the  slightest 
change  in  his  manner. 

"  But  are  you  really  in  love  with  her,  Mr.  Wimple  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  her,"  he  said  blankly. 

Florence  put  her  hand  to  her  throat  to  steady  her  utterance. 

"  But  you  are  not  in  love  with  her  ?    You  can't  be ;  she  is  old 
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enough  to  be  your  mother.  She  is  a  dear,  sweet  old  lady,  bat 
you  can't  be  in  loye  with  her." 

"I  don't  see  the  necessity  of  our  discussing  this/'  he  said,  with 
extreme  gravity. 

"  But  she  is  my  aunt,  at  least  she  is  Walter's,  which  is  all  the 
same."    He  gave  a  little  dry  cough. 

"  Mrs.  Baines  and  I  have  settled  our  affairs,  Mrs.  Hibbert,"  he 
said.    "  There  is  no  necessity  to  go  oyer  them." 

"  But  it  is  so  ridiculous." 

"  Then  we  will  not  talk  about  it."  Suddenly  he  looked  at  her, 
there  was  no  change  in  his  tone,  but  he  opened  his  eyes  a  little 
wider  as  if  to  impress  upon  her  the  importance  of  his  next  words. 
"  We  don't  wish  our  private  affairs  made  known  to  the  world,"  he 
said.  "  There  is  no  necessity  to  talk  of  them  at  all ;  they  are  of  no 
importance  except  to  ourselves.  We  don't  wish  to  talk  about 
them  or  to  hear  of  their  being  talked  about.  Will  you  remember 
(his,  Mrs.  Hibbert?"  It  was  quite  a  relief  to  get  three  con- 
secutive sentences  out  of  him. 

"  But,  Mr.  Wimple,  do  tell  me  that,  if  you  persist  in  marrying 
her,  you  will  make  her  happy,  you  will  be  good  to  her,  and — that 
you  can  keep  her  in  some  sort  of  comfort."  Florence  said  in 
despair. 

44 1  will  talk  to  her  about  this,  Mrs.  Hibbert.  It  is  her  affair," 
he  said  solemnly,  and  Florence  felt  altogether  worsted,  left  out  in 
the  cold,  put  back,  and  powerless.  She  sat  silently  by  the  fire 
not  knowing  what  to  do  or  say.  Mr.  Wimple  made  no  sign.  She 
looked  up  at  him  after  a  minute  or  two.  What  could  Aunt  Anne 
see  to  like  in  him,  in  his  dull  eyes,  his  thin  lips,  his  straggling 
sandy  hair  and  whiskers,  his  pink  and  white,  yet  unhealthy  look- 
ing complexion.  He  met  her  gaze  steadily.  "  Is  there  anything 
more  you  wish  to  say  to  me  ?  "  he  asked,  "  I  have  not  much  time." 

"No,"  she  answered,  chokingly,  "  there  is  nothing — if  you 
would  only  be  a  son  to  her,  a  friend,  anything,  rather  than  marry 
her.  Oh,  Mr.  Wimple,  if  you  really  do  care  for  her  don't  make  her 
ridiculous  in  her  old  age,  don't  make  her  unhappy.  Happiness 
cannot  come  of  an  absurd  marriage  like  this.  You  ought  to 
marry  a  girl,  a  young  woman.  One  day  Walter  and  I  saw  you  at 
Waterloo—" 

He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  there  was  a  slight  look  of 
euriosity  in  them  now,  but  he  was  absolutely  calm. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Hibbert  ?  "  he  said. 

"  We  thought  that  perhaps  she  was — was  some  one  you  liked ; 
she  was  young,  it  would  have  been  much  more  suitable." 

"  I  must  know  what  I  desire,  and  what  is  most  suitable  for 
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myself,  Mrs.  Hibbert,"  he  answered,  without  a  shade  of  vexation 
but  with  quiet  determination  in  his  voice.  Then  Jane,  evidently 
to  her  own  satisfaction,  entered. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  Mrs.  Baines  says  she  would  like  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Wimple  when  you  have  quite  finished  with  him." 

"  Tell  Mrs.  Baines  I  will  go  up  to  her  in  a  moment ;  I  want  to 
speak  to  her."  She  turned  to  Mr.  Wimple  again  when  Jane  had 
gone.  He  rose  as  if  to  signify  that  he  considered  their  conversa- 
tion at  an  end.  "  I  fear  there  is  nothing  more  to  say,"  she  said 
lamely,  for  this  man,  with  his  silence  and  utter  lack  of  response 
had  made  every  word  that  suggested  itself  seem  weak  and 
hopeless.  / 

"  I  think  not,  Mrs.  Hibbert,"  he  said. 

"  But  for  your  own  happiness,  Mr.  Wimple,"  she  said  suddenly, 
struck  with  a  new  way  of  putting  it,  "  you  surely  can't  want  to 
marry  Mrs.  Baines  for  the  sake  of  your  own  happiness." 

"  I  want  to  marry  Mrs.  Baines  as  much  for  my  own  sake  as  for 
hers,"  and  he  looked  at  her  in  a  manner  that  was  almost  a  dis- 
missal. It  had  an  influence  over  her  she  could  not  help ;  almost 
against  her  will  she  rose,  feeling  that  there  was  no  excuse  for 
prolonging  the  interview. 

"  I  will  send  Mrs.  Baines  to  you,"  she  said,  in  despair. 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Hibbert,  if  you  will,"  and  he  held  open  the 
door  for  her  to  pass  out. 

Aunt  Anne  heard  the  drawing-room  door  open  and  Florence's 
footstep  on  the  stairs.  She  waited  eagerly  in  the  doorway  of  her 
own  room.  She  wore  her  best  dress ;  round  her  throat  there  was 
a  white  silk  handkerchief,  in  her  manner  more  than  the  usual 
nervous  agitation.  Glancing  in  at  the  bedroom  Florence  could 
see  that  she  had  been  packing,  making  ready  for  a  journey. 

11  Oh,  Aunt  Anne—"  she  began. 

"  Yes,  my  love,  I  am  going  to  town,"  the  old  lady  said,  with  a 
cold  reserve  in  her  tenderness  that  showed  clearly  she  was  dis- 
pleased. "  I  cannot  stay  longer  under  your  root  You  must  not 
ask  me  to  do  so,"  she  went  on.  "  I  was  cut  to  the  quick  by  your 
want  of  sympathy  last  night.  I  cannot  recover  from  it;  I  could 
not  expose  myself  to  it  again.  My  luggage  is  ready,  and  when  I 
have  seen  my  dear  Alfred  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  the  time  of 
my  departure." 

4<  Oh,  Aunt  Anne,  it  is  cruel,"  Florence  said  dismayed. 

"  No,  my  love,  it  is  not  cruel ;  but  I  must  respect  myself.  I 
would  not  hurt  you  for  the  world,  Florence ;  but  you  have  hurt 

me." 

"  I  wouldn't  hurt  you  either  for  the  world,  but — " 
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"  Where  is  Mr.  pimple,  my  love,"  the  old  lady  asked,  interrupt- 
ing her  niece  with  a  long  sigh. 

"He  is  downstairs,  I  have  been  talking  to  him." 

"Yes,  my  love,  I  understand.  I  appreciate  all  your  solicitude 
for  my  happiness ;  but  you  should  allow  those  who  are  older  and 
wiser  than  you  to  know  what  is  best  for  themselves.  I  will  see 
yon  again  when  he  is  gone,  Florence/'  and  almost  imperiously  Mrs. 
Babes  went  downstairs. 

She  entered  the  drawing-room  and  shut  the  door.  Mr.  Wimple 
was  standing  on  the  hearth-rug.  She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
nervously,  and  winked  solemnly  as  usual  with  her  left  eye. 

"  My  darling  "  she  said,  and  putting  her  arms  round  his  neck 
she  kissed  his  face  on  both  sides, "  my  darling  Alfred,  are  you  glad 
to  see  me  ?  "  He  submitted  to  her  caress  almost  formally,  then 
drew  back  a  little.  His  manner  was  no  warmer  than  it  had  been 
to  Florence. 

"Yes,  I  am  glad  to  see  you/'  he  said,  and  looked  at  her  with  his 
eyes  wide  open,  as  if  to  show  that  he  perfectly  understood  the 
position. 

"My  darling,  I  have  suffered  terribly.  Florence  had  no 
sympathy  for  us ;  she  said  it  was  an  unsuitable  marriage ;  that  you 
had  no  fortune,  and  that  I  had  none ;  as  if  my  poverty  was  not  hard 
enough  to  bear  without  being  told  of  it.  What  did  she  say  to  you  ? 
Alfred,  my  dear  one,  she  has  not  turned  your  love  from  me  ?  " 
She  put  out  her  arms  again  as  if  to  gather  him  to  her,  but  he 
looked  blindly  past  her. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said,  and  pushed  her  gently  on  to  the  chair 
beside  the  peacock-screen. 

"  She  has  not  taken  your  love  from  me,  tell  me  that,"  Mrs. 
Baines  Baid,  entreatingly.  "  A  few  hours  ago  you  assured  me  of 
your  devotion.    She  has  not  taken  it  from  me  ?  " 

"No." 

"  I  am  just  the  same  to  you  ?  "  she  asked.  He  turned  his  eyes 
on  her  again. 

"You  are  just  the  same,"  he  said  with  a  gulp,  and  there  was  no 
tenderness  in  his  manner.  He  seemed  to  be  speaking  almost 
under  compulsion. 

"My  darling,  my  darling,"  she  said  softly,  "bless  you  for  those 
dear  words.  I  will  be  truer  to  you,  Alfred,  than  ever  woman  was 
to  man  before.  But  I  cannot  stay  here ;  you  must  take  me  away. 
I  have  already  packed  my  things,  I  cannot  remain  another  night, 
not  knowing  to  what  treatment  I  may  be  subjected.  I  love 
Florence  most  sincerely ;  she  and  Walter  and  their  children  are 
Tory  dear  to  me.    But  after  her  coldness  to  me  last  night  when  I 
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came  in  fall  of  your  love  and  my  own  happiness  and  she  denied 
me  all  sympathy,  I  cannot  stay.  Yon  must  not  ask  me  to  do  that, 
Alfred."  There  was  more  interest  in  his  manner  now,  though 
his  gravity  never  relaxed. 

"  Where  will  yon  go  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  shall  go  to  London,  my  darling  "  she  said,  stretching  out  her 
hands.  "  Bat,  I  cannot  go  alone,  after  all  I  have  suffered  during 
the  last  twenty-foor  hoars  ?  "     He  looked  at  her  questioningly. 

"  Suffered  ?  What  have  yon  suffered  ?  "  he  asked,  "  I  thought 
you  were  happy  about  it." 

"  About  you  ?   Yes,  my  darling ;  hut  Florence  has  tortured  me." 

"  It  does  not  take  much  to  torture  you,"  he  interrupted,  "  what 
did  she  say?" 

"  I  have  told  you  already ;  I  cannot  go  oyer  it  again.  Don't 
ask  me  to  do  so.  You  could  torture  me,  Alfred,  with  a  word  or  a 
look — if  you  ceased  to  love  me." 

"We  need  not  discuss  that  improbability  now,"  he  said 
solemnly.    "  What  about  your  going  to  London." 

"  I  shall  go  by  the  quarter  past  one  o'clock  train  this  afternoon," 
she  answered.     "  You  will  take  me,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  go  to-day,"  he  said  firmly.  "  I  must  get  back  to 
Liphook  now,"  he  pulled  out  his  watch,  a  dull  worn  Waterbury 
one,  at  which  Aunt  Anne  looked  keenly.  "But  I  will  go  to- 
morrow, I  want  to  see  my  uncle  very  much."  His  thoughts 
seemed  to  be  intent  on  business  matters.  She  waited  a  moment 
after  he  had  finished  speaking,  and  winked  slowly  to  herself  before 
she  answered. 

"  Alfred,"  she  asked,  "  you  do  truly  love  me  ?  "  He  looked  at 
her  steadfastly. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  I  told  you  so  last  night."  She  half  rose 
from  her  chair  again,  but  he  waved  her  back.  "  Sit  down,"  he  said, 
and  she  obeyed. 

"  I  know  you  did,  and  I  will  never  doubt  it.  In  bygone  days, 
my  darling,  I  was  foolish  and  wicked,  and  played  with  the  truest 
love  ever  given  to  woman.  But  lam  wiser  now.  You  must  never 
doubt  me.    Promise  me  that  you  never  will" 

"  I  promise  you,"  he  said,  and  closed  his  lips. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear,"  she  said  softly  to  herself,  and  stopped  for 
a  moment  before  she  went  on  aloud,  "I  must  go  to  town  this 
afternoon  and  you  must  take  me.  My  courage  is  not  equal  to 
encountering  the  journey  alone.    Do  take  me,  my  darling." 

"  Where  will  you  go  when  you  get  to  London  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  know  of  some  apartments — two  rooms — I  saw  them  the  day 
before  I  came  away.    If  they  are  still  unlet  I  shall  rent  them. 
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Bat  when  we  arrive  I  shall  go  straight  to  Sir  William  Bammage. 
I  have  business  with  him.  He  is  very  ill,  Alfred,  it  was  in  the 
paper  yesterday ;  but  he  will  see  me,  and  when  he  knows  all " 

"  You  will  tell  him  nothing  about  me,"  he  said,  in  his  slow 
determined  voice.    She  looked  np  indignantly. 

"Alfred,"  she  answered,  "I  must  tell  him.  I  shall  tell  him 
that  yon  love  me ;  that  I  have  won  a  true  and  noble  heart,  and 
that  we  are  going  through  life  together."  x 

"  You  will  tell  him  nothing,"  Mr.  Wimple  repeated,  with  some- 
thing like  fright  in  his  dull  eyes.  "If  you  did  my  uncle  would 
hear  of  it,  and  would  think  I  was  mad."  He  added  the  clause 
about  his  uncle  as  if  he  thought  an  explanation  due  to  her. 

"Mad  to  marry  me?"  she  asked. 

"Mad  to  think  of  marriage  at  all.  He  objects  to  it  on 
principle." 

"But  if  he  knew  how  tenderly  and  truly  I  loved  you." 

"  You  must  not  say  one  word  about  it,  to  him  or  to  any  one," 
came  the  firm  hard  voice. 

"  Is  it  because  you  are — you  are  ashamed  of  loving  me  Alfred  ?  " 
die  asked,  quivering. 

"No.    But  it  is  my  wish.     That  should  be  enough." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  It  is  enough,"  she  answered  slowly,  "  your  wish  shall  be  my 
law  in  this  as  in  all  things.  But  you  will  take  me  up  to  town, 
Alfred?  "  she  pleaded.  "  You  can  go  to  the  Blue  Lion,  to  Steggalls', 
and  tell  them  to  drive  you  back  to  Liphook  now.  It  will  go  down 
to  my  account,  darling.  You  can  take  the  quarter  to  one  train  from 
liphook  to  London ;  it  stops  at  Witley .  I  will  be  on  the  platform 
and  we  will  go  on  together."  She  ventured  to  stand  now,  and 
held  out  her  hands  again,  almost  entreatingly. 

"And  you  will  say  nothing  to  Sir  William  ?  " 

"  Alfred,  you  are  my  lord  and  master,"  and  she  bowed  her  head 
on  to  her  breast.    But  he  was  wholly  untouched. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  I  will  drive  back  at  once — there  is  not 
too  much  time — and  meet  you  as  you  say.  Good-bye."  He  kissed 
her  forehead,  and  as  before,  swiftly  drew  back  again. 

"  Will  you  order  a  waggonette  for  me  too,  Alfred  ?  "  she  asked  as 
she  followed  him  to  the  door.  "  I  shall  want  one  to  take  me  to 
the  station.  Tell  them  to  put  it  all  down  to  me."  He  did  not 
answer  till  the  door  was  open,  and  he  saw  the  dark  trees  against 
the  sky,  and  the  withered  leaves  beneath  lying  on  the  garden 
pathway.  Then  a  smile  crossed  his  lips,  his  face  wore  an  air  of 
relief,  he  looked  like  a  free  man.  He  crossed  the  threshold  with 
a  light  step,  and  stopped  and  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  her. 

vol.  xov.  K 
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"Good-bye,"  he  said.  "I  will  order  the  waggonette.  It  is 
lovely  weather.    We  shall  enjoy  the  journey  to  town." 

"  My  darling/'  she  said,  with  a  world  of  tenderness  in  her  voice, 
"  I  shall  enjoy  anything  with  yon  as  long  as  I  live."  He  looked 
at  her  for  a  minute  with  the  strange  dumb  expression  that  was  so 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  walked  away. 

Mrs.  Baines  went  back  to  the  drawing-room,  and  shut  the  door 
with  a  manner  that  conveyed  to  the  whole  house  that  she  wanted 
to  be  alone  for  a  little  space.  She  stood  thoughtfully  beside  the 
chair  on  which  he  had  sat.  Suddenly  she  caught  sight  of  her 
own  face  in  the  chimney-glass.  She  looked  at  it  critically  and 
winked  slowly,  she  pulled  the  white  handkerchief  up  a  little 
higher  round  her  throat  and  turned  away  satisfied.  "  He  loves 
me,"  she  said,  "  I  know  he  loves  me,  and  no  power  on  earth  shall 
separate  me  from  him.  I  will  marry  him  if  I  walk  to  church 
without  my  shoes.  I  was  faithless  once,  but  this  time  I  will  be 
true."  She  crept  softly  upstairs,  and  when  she  came  down  an 
hour  later  she  was  dressed  and  ready  to  depart.  She  went  to  the 
dining-room,  where  Florence  in  despair  had  had  a  little  luncheon- 
tray  brought  in  with  sandwiches  and  biscuits  on  it 

"  My  love,"  she  said,  "  I  have  finished  the  preparations  for  my 
journey ;  will  you  permit  your  servants  to  bring  down  my  luggage  ? 
Steggalls'  man  is  coming  immediately  to  drive  me  to  the  station. 
Thank  you,  but  I  do  not  need  any  refreshment." 

"  Aunt  Anne,  I  can't  bear  you  to  go,"  said  poor  Florence  in 
dismay. 

"  I  must  go — I  cannot  stay,"  the  old  lady  answered  solemnly, 
"  and  I  beg  you  not  to  ask  me  to  do  so  again." 

"  But  you  will  come  back  ?  "  Florence  entreated. 

"  No,  I  cannot,"  Aunt  Anne  answered  in  the  same  voice.  "  You 
did  not  mean  it,  but  you  cut  me  to  the  quick  last  night ;  I  have 
had  no  sleep  since,  my  love.  I  must  go  away,  I  want  to  be  alone. 
Besides,  I  have  private  business  to  transact.  Thank  you  for  all 
your  goodness  and  hospitality  to  me,  yours,  and  your  dear  ones. 
It  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  be  with  you  and  the  dear  children 
since  Walter  went  away,  and  to  come  here  and  see  your  second 
homei"  She  sat  down  for  a  moment  by  the  buttery-hatch,  turning 
a  quick  sharp  glance  as  she  did  so  to  see  that  it  was  well  closed, 
for  one  of  her  firm  beliefs  was  that  "  servants  were  always  ready 
to  listen  to  the  private  speech  of  their  employers."  As  she  seated 
herself,  she  looked  as  if  she  were  trying  to  practise  some  of  Mr. 
Wimple's  firmness. 

But  Florence  knelt  lovingly  by  the  old  lady's  side,  and  put  her 
pretty  head  down  on  the  black  merino  dress*    "  I  would  not  be 
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unkind  to  you  for  the  'world/'  she  said,  "  you  know  I  would  not/1 
Mrs.  Baines  winked  sorrowfully,  but  did  not  falter. 

"  You  were  very  unkind.  You  hurt  me  more  than  I  can  say/' 
she  said  coldly. 

Florence  turned  her  lips  towards  the  old  lady's  hands,  and  kissed 
them.  "  Aunt  Anne,  dear,"  she  said  very  softly,  "  you  have  no 
money — "  Mrs.  Baines  stiffened  herself,  her  voice  became  polite 
and  distant, 

"Thank  you,  my  love,  but  I  have  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  my  journey ;  and  at  the  other  end  I  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  make  arrangements." 

"  Let  me  lend  you  a  little,"  her  niece  said  humbly. 

"No,  my  lore" — and  Mrs.  Baines  shook  her  head — "I  cannot 
take  it." 

But  Florence  thought  of  the  ten  shillings  that  constituted  all 
the  old  lady's  funds,  and  felt  miserable. 

"  You  could  pay  me  back,"  she  pleaded.  "  And  don't  be  angry, 
dear  Aunt  Anne,  but  you  told  me  how  poor  you  were  in  that 
lodging  last  year,  and  how  cold ;  it  makes  my  heart  ache  every 
time  I  think  of  it;  and  the  winter  and  the  cold  are  coming  again. 
Oh,  do  stay  here !  You  shall  do  anything  in  the  world  that  makes 
you  happy.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  you  in  London ;  and  it's 
unkind  of  you  to  go,  for  we  shall  miss  you  so  much,  the  children 
and  I — "  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Then  Aunt  Anne  melted. 

"Florence,"  she  said  tenderly,  "  that  was  like  your  dear  self." 

"  Then  stay  with  us.    You  shall  do  as  you  like  in  all  ways." 

"  Thank  you,  my  love ;  and  bless  you  for  all  your  goodness.  But 
I  cannot  stay.  I  do  love  you,  and  I  will  believe  that  your  heart  feels 
for  me  in  this  great  crisis  of  my  life.  You  must  not  think  that 
because  I  love  him  I  shall  love  you  less ;  that  would  be  impossible. 
But  you  must  allow  me  to  terminate  my  visit  now.  I  want  to  be 
alone,  to  be  in  retirement  for  a  little  while ;  besides  I  have,  as  I 
said  just  now,  imperative  business  to  transact  in  town.  You 
must  not  ask  me  to  prolong  my  time  here,  love." 

"Let  me,  at  any  rate,  be  a  little  useful  to  you,  Aunt  Anne.  I 
know  you  are  not  rich." 

For  a  moment  Aunt  Anne  was  silent.  Then  she  winked  her  left 
eye  very  slowly,  and  looked  up. 

"Florence,"  she  said,  "I  know  that  you  always  mean  your 
words,  and  I  should  not  like  to  hurt  your  generous  heart.  I  will 
prove  my  affection  for  you  by  letting  you  lend  me  two  sovereigns. 
Don't  ask  me  to  take  more,  my  love,  for  it  would  be  impossible. 
There — "  and  she  gave  a  long  sigh  as  she  put  the  coins  into  her 
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glove.  "Now  I  hope  yon  are  satisfied.  Remember  I  only  take 
them  to  prove  my  affection  for  yon.  Let  me  kiss  those  dear 
children ; "  and  quickly  opening  the  door  she  called  them  by  their 
names,  and  laughed  in  an  absent,  excited  manner,  as  they  came 
running  down  the  stairs.  "  Come,  my  darlings,"  she  said;  "  Aunt 
Anne  is  going  away,  and  wants  to  say  good-bye." 

"But  we  don't  want  yon  to  go,"  said  Monty. 

"  We  don't  want  yon  to  go  at  all,"  echoed  Catty. 

"  Yon  dear  children,"  the  old  lady  said,  "  I  mnst  go ;  bnt  I  shall 
not  forget  yon,  and  to-night  when  yon  look  under  your  pillows 
yon  will  find  some  chocolates  as  usual.  I  have  pnt  them  there 
ready  for  yon,  so  that  some  day  yon  might  remember  that,  even  in 
the  midst  of  her  own  happiness,  Aunt  Anne  thought  of  yon." 
She  said  the  last  words  almost  mechanically,  while  with  one  eye 
she  watched  her  trunks  being  carried  out,  and  with  the  other 
looked  at  the  children.  Suddenly  she  turned  to  Florence.  "I 
should  like  to  wish  yon  good-bye  alone;  there  is  something  I 
must  say  to  yon."  She  turned  quickly  and  entered  the  drawing- 
room.  The  fire  had  burnt  low,  the  room  had  grown  chilly,  and 
Florence  shivered  a  little  as  she  stood  waiting  for  Aunt  Anne 
to  speak  "My  dear,"  the  old  lady  said,  "will  you  try  not 
to  think  me  ungrateful  for  all  your  care  of  me,  for  all  your 
solicitude  for  my  happiness  ?  I  know  you  think  that  I  am  in  my 
dotage — " 

"Oh  no— " 

"  —  That  I  am  doing  a  foolish  thing  in  marrying  a  man  so 
much  younger  than  myself,  that — "  . 

"  You  must  do  as  you  like,  Aunt  Anne ;  it  is  a  free  country, 
and  we  can  all  do  as  we  like." 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  Mrs.  Baines  answered,  with  a  sudden  wink, 
which  showed  that  this  was  a  new  bit  of  argument  to  her,  and  one 
that  she  would  try  to  use  to  her  own  advantage  if  she  had  the 
opportunity;  "we  can  all  do  as  we  like,  as  you  did  when  yon 
married  your  dear  Walter,  as  I  shall  when  I  marry  Alfred  Wimple, 
for,  as  you  say,  it  is  a  free  country." 

"  I  only  hope  that  you  may  be  happy,"  Florence  said  earnestly. 

"Yes,  my  love,"  Mrs.  Baines  said,  and  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  "  I  hope  so  too,  and  that  I  may  make  him  happy."  She 
was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  it  seemed  as  if  what  she  said 
were  forced  from  her.  "  I  wanted  to  tell  you,"  she  began  with  a 
little  gasp,  "  I  want  you  to  know  something  in  my  past  life,  so 
that  you  may  better  understand  the  reason  of  what  I  am  doing. 
When  I  was  a  girl,  Florence,  a  very  true  love  was  given  to  me. 
I  won  it  heedlessly,  and  did  not  know  its  value.    I  played  with  it 
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and  threw  it  away — a  fresh  young  life  like  Alfred  Wimple's.  It 
was  in  my  power  to  make  him  happy ;  but  I  made  him  miserable. 
He  was  taken  ill,  and  died.  Sometimes  I  think  that  I  am 
answerable  to  God  for  the  loss  of  that  life ;  had  I  acted  differently 
it  might  have  been  in  the  world  now.  I  never  had  a  young  love 
offered  to  me  again ;  I  thought  that  God  had  denied  it  to  me  as  a 
punishment;  for  Mr.  Baines's  youth  had  gone  when  I  married 
him;  it  was  the  marriage  of  bis  middle  age.  But  through  all 
the  years  I  have  not  grown  old,  and  all  things  that  have  youth  in 
them  are  precious  to  me.  One  reason  why  I  love  you  all — you, 
and  Walter  and  the  children — is  that  I  am  young,  too,  at  heart. 
It  is  only  the  lines  on  my  face  that  make  me  look  old,  and  the 
years  I  can  count  that  make  me  feel  so.  I  am  young  still  in  all 
else."  She  stopped  for  a  moment,  as  if  waiting  for  some  response, 
but  Florence  could  think  of  nothing  to  say ;  she  only  looked  at  the 
old  lady  wonderingly,  and  put  her  own  hand  on  the  nervous  ones 
that  rested  on  the  chair-back.  "  I  remember  the  night  of  your 
party,"  Mrs.  Baines  went  on.  "I  thought  of  the  past  all  the 
evening  while  I  sat  there — your  guest,  my  darling — it  came  back 
again  and  again,  it  enveloped  me,  one  year  after  another.  I 
went  on  to  the  balcony,  and  all  my  dear  ones  who  had  gone 
gathered  round  me  in  the  darkness.  I  heard  your  fresh  young 
Toices  behind,  but  the  years  had  set  a  mark  on  me  that  cut  me  off 
from  you,  and  death  had  taken  most  of  those  I  remembered,  but 
left  my  heart  young  and  longing  for  love,  longing  to  live  again 
just  as  you  loved  and  as  you  lived.  I  said  to  myself, '  I  am  old, 
I  am  old ! '  Alfred  Wimple  was  standing  by  me,  and  whispered, 
1  You  are  not  old.'  He  was  like  my  dead  come  back,  like  the  one 
who  had  loved  me  when  I  was  young ;  I  felt  as  if  through  all  the 
years  I  had  been  waiting  by  a  dead  man's  side,  and  that  now 
perhaps  out  of  his  life  that  loved  me  this  other  had  grown,  or  else 
that  God  had  sent  him  into  the  world  again  to  love  me  once  more, 
and  to  prove  I  was  forgiven.  Do  you  understand,  Florence  ?  I 
could  not  refuse  the  beautiful  life  that  was  laid  at  my  feet,  the 
love  that  has  come  to  bless  me  once  more  after  all  the  long  years. 
We  are  young  man  and  young  woman  to  each  other,  Florence, 
and  we  love  each  other  with  all  our  hearts.  It  is  like  you  and 
jour  dear  Walter.  I  wanted  to  say  this  to  you,  my  love;  I 
thought  it  would  help  you  to  understand,  to  sympathise  with  me. 
You  cannot  be  sorry  that  I  am  going  to  be  less  lonely,  or  grudge 
me  the  love  that  will  make  my  life  happier.  That  is  all.  And  now, 
my  darling,  I  must  go ;  and  good-bye  once  more." 

Florence  could  not  speak — she  felt  the  hot  tears  filling  her 
eyes  again — a  lump  had  come  to  her  throat. 
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"God  bless  yoa,  Aunt  Anne/'  she  said  at  last,  with  something 
almost  like  a  sob. 

"And  God  bless  yon,  dearest  Florence/'  the  old  lady  said,  and 
kissed  her  niece's  face  and  stroked  her  head.  "You  know  I 
always  admire  your  hair,  my  love,"  she  said,  and  pulling  Florence 
forward  she  kissed  it;  then  she  went  out  to  the  waggonette. 
Jane  held  open  the  door.  "  This  is  for  yon,"  Mrs.  Baines  said 
haughtily,  and  slipped  half-a-orown  into  the  servant's  hand. 
"There  are  some  old  slippers  in  my  bedroom;  I  don't  know  if 
you  will  deem  them  worthy  of  your  acceptance." 

"  Thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  Jane,  unwillingly. 

"  I  trust  you  will  study  your  mistress's  comfort  and  interests  in 
every  way,"  Mrs.  Baines  continued  as  she  put  a  shawl  over  her 
knees,  "  and  that  you  will  be  good  to  those  dear  children."  The 
next  moment  she  was  on  her  way  to  Witley  Station. 


Chapter  XIII. 

Pobtska  Plage,  Connaught  Square,  is  composed  of  very  small 
houses,  most  of  which  are  let  out  in  apartments.  It  was  to  one 
of  these  that  Mrs.  Baines  drove  on  her  arrival  in  town.  Her  two 
canvas-covered  boxes,  carefully  corded,  were  on  the  top  of  the  cab, 
her  many  small  packages  piled  up  inside.  Mr.  Wimple  was  not 
with  her.  He  had  left  her  at  Waterloo,  but  it  had  been  arranged 
that  he  was  to  see  her  later  on  in  Portsea  Place,  and  that  if  she 
failed  to  take  rooms  there,  she  was  to  leave  a  message  where  she 
was  to  be  found. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Hooper,"  she  said  to  the  landlady,  smilingly,  but 
with  the  condescending  air  of  a  patroness,  "  you  see  I  have  not 
forgotten  you,  and  if  your  rooms  are  still  at  liberty  I  should  like 
to  inspect  them  again." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  certainly  they  are  at  liberty,"  said  Mrs.  Hooper, 
who  felt  convinced  that,  in  spite  of  the  shabby  cloak  with  the 
clasp,  the  spare  old  lady  must  be  some  grand  personage  in 
disguise.    "  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  if  they  please  you." 

Mrs.  Baines  inspected  them  carefully,  two  little  rooms  on  the 
drawing-room  floor,  a  bed-room  and  a  sitting-room.  She  looked 
at  the  pictures,  she  winked  at  herself  in  the  looking-glass,  she 
gently  shook  the  side-table  to  see  if  it  was  rickety.  She  tried 
the  springs  of  the  easy-chair,  and  the  softness  of  the  sofa  cushions. 
She  asked  if  the  chimney  had  been  properly  swept,  and  whether 
there  was  a  draught  from  the  windows. 

"I  think  a  guinea  a  week  is  an  ample  rent,  Mrs.  Hooper, 
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considering   that  it  is  not  the  season/'  she  said.    "However,  I 
will  take  the  rooms  for  a  week." 

"  I  don't  usually  let  them  for  so  short  a  time/'  the  landlady 
began,  meekly. 

"I  might  not  require  them  for  longer/'  answered  Mrs.  Baines 
distantly,,"  but  I  can  make  them  suit  my  purpose  for  a  week." 

"Very  well,  ma'am,"  and  Mrs.  Hooper  gave  way,  overawed  by 
Aunt  Anne's  unflinching  manner.  "Would  you  like  a  fire 
lighted?" 

"Certainly,  and  at  once;  but  first  will  you  be  good  enough  to 
have  the  luggage  carried  in?  And  tell  the  cabman  to  wait ;  he 
can  drive  me  to  Portman  Square.  There  will  be  a  gentleman 
here  to  dinner  to-night." 

"  I  didn't  think  you  would  want  late  dinner,  ma'am,  ladies  so 
often  have  tea  and  something  with  it — and  company  the  first 
night — "  but  the  landlady  stopped  with  a  little  dismay  in  her 
▼oiee,  for  Mrs.  Baines  looked  displeased. 

"I  am  accustomed  to  dining  late,"  she  said  haughtily,  feeling 
acutely  the  superiority  of  her  own  class,  "  and  I  have  frequent 
visitors.  Cabman,  will  you  put  those  boxes  into  the  bedroom  ? — 
and  be  careful  not  to  knock  the  walls.  They  are  so  often  careless," 
she  said,  with  a  smile  to  the  landlady  that  completely  subjugated 
her,  "and  it  is  so  very  annoying  to  have  one's  place  injured." 

"Yes,  ma'am,  it  is,"  Mrs.  Hooper  replied  gratefully.  "If  you 
will  give  your  orders  we  will  get  in  what  you  want  for  this  evening 
while  you  are  gone  to  Portman  Square."  The  address  had 
evidently  impressed  her. 

"I  must  consider  for  a  moment,"  and  Aunt  Anne  sat  down  and 
was  silent.  Then  she  ordered  a  little  dinner  that  she  thought 
wcrald  be  after  the  heart  of  Mr.  Wimple,  and  gave  many  domestic 
directions ;  and  with  "  I  trust  to  you  to  make  everything  exceed- 
ingly comfortable,  Mrs.  Hooper,"  departed  in  a  four-wheeled  cab. 
Sir  William  Bammage  lived  in  a  big  house  in  Portman  Square. 
The  windows  looked  dull,  the  blinds  dingy,  the  door-step  deserted. 
Half  the  square  seemed  to  hear  the  knock  which  Mrs.  Baines 
gave  at  the  double  door.  A  servant  in  an  old-fashioned  black  suit 
appeared  with  an  air  of  surprise. 

"Is  Sir  William  Bammage  at  home ?  "  Mrs.  Baines  asked.    The 
man  looked  her  swiftly  up  and  down. 
"Yes,  ma'am." 

"I  wish  to  see  him,"  she  said,  and  walked  into  the  wide  stone 
hall,  before  the  servant  could  prevent  her. 

"It's  quite  impossible,  ma'am/'  he  said  firmly;  "Sir  William 
keeps  his  room,  and  is  too  ill  to  see  any  one." 
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"Yon  will  be  good  enough  to  take  him  my  card/9  Mrs.  Bainee 
said.    "  If  he  is  able  to  do  so,  yon  will  find  that  he  will  see  me." 

"  I'll  take  it  to  Mr.  Boughton,  ma'am/'  said  the  man  hesita- 
tingly, for  he  was  overcome  by  the  visitor's  imperious  manner ;  "  he 
has  been  with  Sir  William  just  now,  and  will  know  if  it  is  possible 
for  any  one  to  see  him." 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Boughton  ?  "  she  asked,  almost  contemptuously. 

"  He  is  Sir  William's  solicitor." 

"  Very  well,  that  will  do,"  said  Mrs.  Baines,  and  she  was  shown 
into  a  large  empty  dining-room,  that  looked  as  grim  and  gloomy 
as  the  outside  of  the  house  had  promised  that  all  should  be 
within.    In  a  few  minutes  he  returned. 

"Mr.  Boughton  will  be  with  you  directly,  ma'am,"  he  said 
respectfully. 

In  five  minutes'  time  there  appeared  a  little  dried-up  man,  bald 
and  shrewd  looking,  but  with  a  kindly  expression  in  his  pinky 
face. 

"  Mr.  Boughton/'  Mrs.  Baines  said,  "  I  am  most  glad  to  make 
your  acquaintance ; "  and  she  shook  hands.  "  Is  it  possible  to  see 
Sir  William  Bammage  ?  He  is  my  cousin,  and  we  have  known 
each  other  since  we  were  children  together." 

"Quite  impossible,  my  dear  madam,  quite  impossible,"  the 
lawyer  answered,  briskly. 

"Is  he  very  ill?" 

"  Very  seriously  ill." 

"Dear  William,"  the  old  lady  said  tearfully,  "I  feared  it  was 
so.  I  knew  him  too  well  to  suppose  that  he  would  leave  my 
letters  unanswered  had  it  been  otherwise." 

"  If  it  is  any  business  matter,  madam,  I  am  his  confidential 
lawyer,  and  have  been  for  thirty  years." 

"Mr.  Boughton,  I  am  Sir  William's  own  first  cousin;  our 
mothers  were  sisters,"  Mrs.  Baines  said  with  deep  emotion. 

"  Dear  me,  dear  me,"  answered  the  lawyer  thoughtfully. 

"  When  we  were  children  we  were  rocked  in  the  same  cradle." 

"  Most  touching,  I  am  sure ;  "  and  still  he  appeared  to  be  turning 
something  over  in  his  mind. 

"  I  know  that  he  has  a  sincere  affection  for  me,  but  of  late 
years  he  has  been  so  frequently  indisposed  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  show  it  as  he  wished." 

"Frequently  the  case,  my  dear  lady,  frequently  the  case,"  Mr. 
Boughton  said  soothingly.  "  May  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  other 
members  of  his  family  survive?  I  am  a  little  uncertain  in  the 
matter." 

"  Mr.  Boughton,  I  am  his  mother's  sister's  child,  and  the  nearest 
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relation  he  has  in  the  world.  The  others  hare  been  dead  and 
gone  these  many  years:  There  may  be  some  distant  cousins  left, 
bat  we  have  never  recognised  them.'9 

"  I  understand,"  he  said ;  "  most  interesting.  And  yon  wish  to 
see  him  on  family  business,  I  presume  ?  " 

"I  did." 

"I  am  sorry  to  refuse  you,  my  dear  lady,  but  I  am  afraid  he  is 
too  ill  to  see  you." 

"I  am  not  rich,"  Aunt  Anne  began,  and  her  voice  faltered  a 
little ;  "  and  he  promised  to  make  me  an  allowance." 

"  He  has  never  done  so  yet  ?  " 

"No,"  she  said  sadly,  "he  has  had  it  under  consideration. 
Perhaps  he  was  reflecting  what  would  be  an  adequate  sum  to 
defray  my  necessary  expenses." 

" Perhaps  so,"  Mr.  Boughton  said  thoughtfully.  "If  you  will 
excuse  me  one  moment,  I  will  see  if  by  any  possibility  my  client 
can  see  you ; "  and  he  left  the  room. 

But  in  a  few  minutes  he  returned. 

"It  is  quite  out  of  the  question,"  he  explained, "  quite.  I  don't 
wish  to  distress  you,  but  I  fear  that  our  friend  is  much  too  ill  to 
Attend  for  some  time  to  his  worldly  aflairs." 

"  I  have  been  waiting  many  months  for  his  decision,"  the  old 
lady  said,  with  a  world  of  pain  in  her  voice ;  "  it  has  been  most 
difficult  to  maintain  my  position." 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so,  my  dear  lady,  and  I  feel  sure  that  Sir 
William  would  wish  this  matter  to  be  attended  to  without  delay. 
I  think  I  understand  you  to  be  the  daughter  of  his  mother's 
sister— " 

"  His  dear  mother's  sister  Harriet." 

"  Quite  so,"  and  Mr.  Boughton  nodded  approvingly.  "  Well,  my 
dear  lady,  suppose  I  take  it  upon  myself,  having  the  management 
of  his  affairs  for  the  present,  to  allow  you  just  a  hundred  a  year, 
flay,  till  he  is  able  to  settle  matters  himself.  Would  that  enable 
you  to  await  his  recovery,  or " 

A  little  lump  came  into  Aunt  Anne's  throat,  a  slow  movement 
of  satisfaction  to  her  left  eye ;  her  voice  was  unsteady  when  she 
spoke. 

"Mr.  Boughton,"  she  said,  "I  know  Sir  William  will  be  most 
grateful  to  you.  My  circumstances  must  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  anxiety  to  him." 

"Then  we  will  consider  the  matter  arranged  until  he  is  in  a 
condition  to  attend  to  it  himself  or — by  the  way,  would  you  like 
to  have  a  cheque  at  once  ?  " 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  advisable."  Aunt  Anne  said,  but  she 
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seemed  unable  to  go  on.  Try  to  conceal  it  as  she  would,  the 
sadden  turn  in  her  fortune  was  too  much  for  her. 

"  Yon  must  forgive  me/'  she  said  gently,  sitting  down,  "  I  have 
had  a  journey  from  the  country,  and  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was 
years  ago ; "  she  looked  up  with  a  little  smile  as  if  to  belie  her  words. 

"Of course,"  answered  Mr.  Boughton,  feelingly.  "Age  is  a 
malady  we  all  inherit  if  we  live  long  enough.  Let  me'get  you  a  glass 
of  wine ;  there  is  some  excellent  port  in  the  sideboard ;  "and  in  a 
moment  he  found  a  decanter,  and  having  filled  a  glass,  handed  it  to 
her.    But  she  shook  her  head  while  she  looked  up  at  him  gratefully. 

"You  must  forgive  me,"  she  said,  "port  wine  is  always 
pernicious  to  me."  But  he  persuaded  her  to  take  a  little  sip,  and 
then  the  glass  was  set  down  beside  her  while  he  wrote  the  cheque. 

"  You  will  tell  dear  William,"  she  said, "  when  he  is  well  enough, 
with  what  solicitude  I  think  of  him.  And,  Mr.  Boughton,  yon 
must  permit  me  to  say  how  much  indebted  I  feel  to  your  courtesy, 
and  to  the  consideration  with  which  you  have  treated  me." 

Five  minutes  later  Mrs.  Baines  was  walking  along  Portman 
Square  feeling  like  a  woman  in  a  dream,  or  a  millionaire  carrying 
his  entire  capital.  She  bought  some  flowers,  on  her  way  back,  to 
put  on  the  little  dinner  table  in  Portsea  Place,  and  two  little  red 
candle  shades,  for  with  characteristic  quickness  she  had  noticed 
the  old  fashioned  plated  candlesticks  on  the  mantelpiece,  and 
remembered  that  gas  above  the  table  was  unbecoming ;  and  then 
she  bought  a  yard  or  two  of  lace  to  wear  round  her  throat,  feeling 
a  little  ashamed  and  yet  happy  while  she  did  so.  She  thought  of 
her  lover  and  looked  longingly  round  the  shop ;  but  there  was 
nothing  that  even  she  could  imagine  would  be  an  acceptable 
present  to  a  man. 

"  Welcome,  my  darling,"  she  said  to  Alfred  Wimple  when  he 
arrived  an  hour  or  two  Later ;  "  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  had 
the  happiness  of  receiving  you  in  a  place  of  my  own.  I  trust  our 
repast  will  be  ready  punctually." 

"  How  is  Sir  William  Bammage  ?  "  he  asked. 

"In  a  most  precarious  condition." 

"No  better?" 

"  From  what  I  could  gather,  Alfred,  he  must  be  worse,"  and  she 
spoke  solemnly. 

"Whom  did  you  see ?" 

"  I  saw  a  solicitor,  Mr.  Boughton." 

"  That's  my  uncle :  and  he  said  he  was  worse  ?  " 

"  He  was  so  ill,  Alfred,  that  Mr.  Boughton  even  paid  me  my 
quarter's  income  out  of  his  own  pocket."  A  little  smile  hovered 
on  Mr.  Wimple's  face. 
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"  Ton  didn't  say  anything  about  me  ?  " 

"  No,  my  darling ;  yon  had  desired  me  not  to  mention  your  name 
and  that  was  sufficient," 

"  And  he  paid  yon  ont  of  his  own  pocket  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  love,  he  was  most  anxious  that  I  should  not  be  in- 
convenienced ;  but  our  repast  is  ready.  Come/'  and  she  motioned 
him  to  the  place  opposite  her,  and  with  happy  dignity  went  to  the 
head  of  the  table.    "  I  hope  you  will  do  it  justice." 

Mr.  Wimple  ate  his  dinner  with  much  solemnity.  He  always 
accepted  his  food  as  if  it  was  a  responsibility  that  demanded  his 
most  serious  attention.  Presently  he  looked  at  her  across  the 
dinner  table,  at  the  lace  about  her  throat,  at  the  little  crinkly 
gold  brooch,  which  Florence  had  seen  first  years  before  at  Sotting- 
dean,  at  the  lines  and  wrinkles  that  marked  the  tender  old  face,  at 
the  thin  white  hands  with  the  loose  skin  and  the  blue  veins ;  but 
no  expression  came  into  his  dull  full  eyes.  When  the  meal  was 
over  he  got  up  and  stood  by  the  fireplace. 

u  My  dear  one,"  she  said,  "  are  you  tired  with  the  journey  ?  " 

"No." 

"Did  you  find  your  rooms  quite  comfortable  and  ready  for 
you?  "  she  asked,  and  went  oyer  to  his  side. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  with  the  little  gulp  peculiar  to  him.  He 
seemed  to  be  considering  something  of  which  he  was  uncertain 
whether  to  speak  or  be  silent.  But  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  full 
npon  her. 

"  Are  they  in  the  Gray's  Inn  fioad,  dear  Alfred  ?  " 

"  Near  there,"  he  said,  and  his  lips  closed.  For  a  minute  he  was 
silent  Her  eyes  dropped  beneath  his  gaze,  she  seemed  to  be 
trembling,  and  fragile,  oh  so  fragile,  a  little  gust  of  wind  might 
have  swept  the  slight  thin  form  away.  He  opened  his  lips  to  speak 
but  no  sound  came  from  them. 

"  You  are  so  thoughtful,"  she  asked  gently ;  "  I  have  not  vexed 
yon?" 

"  No ; "  and  there  was  a  long  pause.    Then  he  spoke  again. 

"Anne,"  he  said,  and  went  a  little  further  from  her,  "  I  think 
perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  we  were  married  at  once."  The 
tears  came  into  her  eyes,  her  mouth  twitched,  there  was  a  pause 
before  she  found  words  to  speak. 

"My  dear  one,"  she  said, "  is  it  really  true  that  all  your  heart 
is  mine ;  are  you  sure,  dear  Alfred  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  in  a  voice  he  tried  to  make  gentle,  but 
that,  oddly  enough,  sounded  half-defiant,  "I  told  you  so  last 
!        night." 
I  "I  know,"  she  answered;  "only  I  have  not  deserved  such 
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happiness,"  and  the  tears  stole  down  her  cheeks.  "  I  have  lived 
so  long  alone,  my  dear  one ;  but  all  my  life  is  yours,  Alfred,  all 
my  life,  and  the  truest  love  that  woman  can  give  I  will  give  yon," 
and  she  clasped  her  hands  while  she  spoke — she  seemed  to  be 
making  the  promise  before  some  unseen  witness  to  whom  she  owed 
account  of  all  her  doings. 

A  week  later  Alfred  Wimple  and  Mrs.  Baines  were  married 
from  the  little  lodging  in  Portsea  Place.  It  was  a  sensation  in 
Mrs.  Hooper's  monotonous  life.  She  would  have  laughed  and  made 
fun  of  the  wedding,  but  that  Aunt  Anne's  dignity  forbade  almost 
a  smile.  The  old  lady  seemed  to  be  in  a  dream,  the  beginning  of 
which  she  hardly  remembered — to  be  living  through  the  end  of  a 
poem,  the  first  part  of  which  she  had  learned  in  her  youth.  Her 
poor  weak  eyes  looked  soft  and  loving,  and  the  bright  smile  that 
came  and  went  about  her  mouth  had  something  in  it  that  was 
pathetic  rather  than  ridiculous.  She  had  conjured  a  grey  wedding- 
dress  from  somewhere,  and  a  grey  bonnet  to  match,  but  the  cold 
caused  her  to  her  wrap  herself  round  in  the  big  cloak  she  always 
wore.  She  pulled  on  her  gloves,  which  were  large  and  ill-fitting, 
and  stood  before  the  glass  looking  at  herself,  but  all  the  time  her 
thoughts  were  straying  back  to  forty  years  and  more  ago.  If  only 
time  could  be  conquered,  and  its  cruel  hand  held  back — if  flesh  and 
blood  could  change  as  little  as  sometimes  do  the  souls  they  clothe, 
how  different  would  be  the  lives  of  men  and  women.  The  woman 
who  went  down  the  stairs  was  old  and  wrinkled  outwardly,  but 
within  she  was  as  full  of  tenderness  as  any  girl  of  twenty  going 
forth  to  meet  her  lover.  She  stepped  into  the  four-wheeled  cab 
alone,  the  biting  wind  swept  maliciously  over  her  face,  and  quickly 
she  pulled  up  the  window.  It  was  but  a  little  way  to  the  church. 
It  stood  in  the  middle  of  an  open  space ;  she  started  when  she 
caught  sight  of  it,  then  turned  away  her  head  for  a  moment  with 
a  strange  dread :  and  her  courage  almost  gave  way  as  she  stopped 
before  the  deserted  doorway.  Alfred  Wimple  heard  her  arrive 
and  came  to  meet  her  with  the  hesitating,  half-doubtful  look  that 
his  face  always  wore  when  he  was  with  her.  There  was  no 
tenderness  in  his  manner,  there  was  something  almost  like  shame. 
But  he  seemed  as  one  impelled  by  fate  and  unable  to  turn  back. 
The  old  lady's  heart  was  fall ;  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  She 
took  his  arm,  and  together  they  walked  up  the  empty  aisle.  The 
two  odd  people  who  had  been  pressed  into  service  as  witnesses 
-came  forward,  the  clergyman  appeared,  he  looked  for  a  moment 
at  the  couple  before  him,  but  it  was  no  business  of  his  to  interfere! 
and  slowly  he  began  the  service. 
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A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Aunt  Anne  and  Alfred  Wimple  were 
man  and  wifa 

"  I  think  we  had  better  walk  back/'  were  the  first  words  he  said 
when  they  were  outside.  His  manner  was  almost  cowering,  little 
enough  like  a  bridegroom. 

"My  darling,  don't  you  think  people  would  guess?"  she 
whispered. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid.  We  don't  look  much  like  a  wedding 
party,"  he  answered,  grimly. 

"  No,  my  love,  I  fear  not.  But  you  do  not  mind  ?  I  feel,  my 
darling,  as  if  I  could  not  have  borne  it  if  there  had  been  more 
signs  of  our  joyousness.    It  is  too  sacred." 

"  I  hope  there  will  be  some  sunshine  at  Hastings,"  he  said,  as 
if  he  did  not  in  the  least  understand  what  she  was  talking  about. 
He  had  hardly  listened  to  her. 

"  I  hope  so,  my  darling,"  she  answered,  gently ;  "  and  in  your 
life  too.    I  will  try  to  put  it  there,  Alfred." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  with  an  expression  that  seemed 
half  shame  and  half  gratitude. 

11  It  will  be  warmer  at  Hastings,"  he  said,  as  if  at  a  loss  for 
words. 

Aunt  Anne  had  arranged  a  honeymoon  trip.  It  was  she  who 
made  all  the  arrangements,  and  he  who  reluctantly  consentedja 
them.  They  were  to  go  to  Hastings  by  a  late  afternoon  train 
stay  there  a  few  days,  and  then  return  to  town ;  but  everything 
was  vague  beyond. 

"  It  will  be  better  to  wait,"  Mr.  Wimple  said,  when  she  wanted 
to  settle  some  sort  of  home.  "  I  must  consider  my  work,  Anne. 
I  cannot  be  tied  down :  you  must  understand  that." 

There  was  a  little  wedding-breakfast  set  out  in  the  drawing- 
room.  A  cold  'chicken  and  a  shape  of  jelly,  and  a  very  small 
wedding-cake  with  some  white  sugar  oyer  it,  put  almost  shyly  on 
one  side.  In  the  middle  of  the  table  was  a  pint  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne. The  gold  foil  oyer  the  cork  made  the  one  bright  spot  in 
the  room,  and  gave  it  an  air  of  festivity.  A  cheerless  meal 
enough  on  a  winter's  day,  but  not  for  worlds  would  Aunt  Anne 
have  had  an  ordinary  one  on  such  an  occasion.  And  so  they  sat 
down  to  their  cold  chicken  and  the  cheap  stiff  jelly ; .  and  Alfred 
Wimple  opened  the  champagne,  and  Aunt  Anne,  quick  to  see, 
noticed  that  he  gave  her  three  quarters  of  a  glass  and  drank  the 
rest  himself,  and  she  felt  that  she  was  married  indeed. 

u  Bless  you,  my  dear  one,  bless  you,"  she  said,  as  she  always 
did,  when  she  raised  her  glass  to  her  lips.  "  And  may  our  life  be 
a  happy  one." 
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"  Thank  yon/'  he  answered,  solemnly — and  then,  as  if  he 
remembered  what  was  expected  of  him,  he  drank  back  to  her. 

"  Good  health,  Anne,  and  good  lnck  to  us,"  he  said. 

The  meal  ended,  the  things  were  taken  away  by  Mrs.  Hooper 
herself,  and  they  were  left  alone. 

Mr.  Wimple  loitered  uneasily  round  the  room. 

"I  think  we  must  go  to  Hastings  by  a  later  train/'  he  said,  " I 
shall  have  to  get  to  my  chambers  presently." 

"  Must  you  go  to-day  ?  "  she  asked,  meekly. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  I  shan't  be  long,  but  there  are  some 
things  I  must  see  to." 

"  Couldn't  I  go  with  you,  Alfred,  in  a  cab  ?  " 

"  No ; "  and  his  lips  locked. 

"  Are  the  rooms  in  the  Gray's  Inn  Road  ?  "  she  asked  again. 

"  They  are  near  there,"  he  said  once  more ;  he  looked  at  her 
steadfastly,  and  something  in  his  eyes  told  her  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  give  her  the  address.  For  a  few  moments  there  was 
silence  between  them.  He  stood  on  the  hearth  rug  by  the  fire. 
She  sat  a  few  paces  from  him,  seemingly  lost  in  thought. 
Suddenly  she  looked  up. 

"  Alfred,  my  darling,"  she  cried,  sadly,  "  you  do  love  me,  do 
you  not  ?  Tou  seem  so  cold  to  me  to-day,  so  reserved  and 
different.  I  have  taken  this  great  step  for  you,  and  you  have 
not  said  a  tender  word  to  me  since  we  returned  from  the  church, 
yet  this  is  our  wedding  day,"  and  she  stopped. 

"  I  am  not  well,  and  it's  so  cold,  and  I  am  worried  about  money 
matters,  Anne." 

"  I  will  take  care  of  you,"  she  said,  and  stood  up  beside  him, 
"  and  nurse  you,  and  make  you  strong ;  I  will  study  your  every 
wish.  If  I  had  millions  of  money,  they  should  all  be  yours,  my 
darling ;  I  should  like  to  spread  out  gold  for  your  feet  to  walk  on." 

"  I  believe  you  would,"  he  said,  with  something  like  gratitude 
in  his  voice,  and  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

Even  this  meagre  sign  of  affection  overcame  her,  she  put  her 
head  thankfully  down  on  his  shoulder  and  let  it  rest  there  a 
minute  from  sheer  weariness  and  longing.  He  put  his  arm  round 
her  and  his  face  touched  her  head,  but  it  was  as  a  man  caresses 
his  mother.    Still,  for  a  moment  the  weary  old  heart  found  rest. 

"  Tou  are  all  my  world,"  she  whispered. 

"  I'm  not  good  enough  for  you,  Anne,"  he  said  uneasily.  Then 
she  raised  her  head  and  the  bright  smile  came  back. 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  said,  joyfully,  "  much  too  good.  It  shall  be  the 
study  of  my  life  to  be  good  enough  for  you.    My  darling,"  she 
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broke  out  suddenly,  UI  have  a  wedding  present  for  yon,  yon 
must  have  thought  me  very  remiss  in  not  giving  you  one  already." 
"  I  have  nothing  for  you/'  he  answered.  But  she  did  not  hear 
him.  She  was  fumbling  in  a  travelling-bag  at  the  end  of  the 
room.  Presently  she  came  back  with  a  large  old-fashioned  gold 
watch. 

"  This  belonged  to  my  brother  John,  who  died,"  she  said,  "  I 
want  you  to  wear  it  in  memory  of  this  day." 

"  It's  a  very  handsome  watch,"  he  said,  "  I  never  saw  it  before, 
where  has  it  been  ?  " 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  her  left  eye  winked. 

u  My  love,"  she  said,  "  I  had  it  kept  in  a  place  of  safety  till  I 
required  it,"  and  he  asked  no  more  questions. 

He  put  on  his  great  coat  to  go  out ;  but  he  hesitated  by  the 
door  and  half  reluctantly  came  back.  "  Anne,"  he  said,  "  even  if 
we  have  no  money,  we  ought  to  be  prudent  and  businesslike ;  I 
meant  to  have  told  you  so  yesterday." 

"  Yes,  my  darling,"  she  said,  half  wonderingly. 

"People  usually  sign  their  wills  on  their  wedding-day.  Ton 
I  am  not  strong  and  might  die."    And  he  looked  at  her 


"Yes,  my  love,  or,  I  might  die,  which  would  be  far  more 
natural." 

11 1  have  made  a  will  leaving  you  all  I  have.  How  do  you  wish 
to  leave  anything  that  you  possess  ?  " 

"  To  you,  of  course,  Alfred — everything  I  have  in  the  world." 

a  I  don't  wish  to  influence  you,"  he  said,  "  but  I  thought  you 
might  wish  to  make  your  will  in  substance  the  same  as  mine.  So 
after  I  left  you  yesterday  I  had  them  both  drawn  up.  They  are 
in  my  great  coat  pocket  now,  we  might  as  well  get  them  signed 
and  done  with.  The  landlady  and  the  servant,  will  witness  them. 
He  produced  the  two  deeds  from  his  pocket,  and  Mrs.  Hooper  and 
the  servant  were  called. 

"  Alfred,"  Aunt  Anne  said,  when  they  were  alone  again,  and  she 
read  over  the  documents.  "  Your  name  is  in  my  will,  but  in 
yours  you  only  say  you  '  leave  everything  to  my  wife.' " 

"Surely  that  is  sufficient  ?  "  he  said  shortly. 

"  Of  course,  dear,  for  I  am " — the  voice  dropped,  as  almost  a 
flush  came  upon  the  withered  cheek,  "your  wife  now."  Mr. 
Wimple  put  his  lips  together  again  after  his  favourite  manner  and 
said  nothing.  She  watched  him  curiously,  a  little  fear  seemed  to 
overtake  her,  her  hands,  half  trembling,  sought  each  other.  "  Have 
I  displeased  you,  Alfred,"  she  asked  gently ;  "  my  darling,  have  I 
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"  No ; "  he  answered  drily, "  but  I  am  not  very  sentimental  Anne. 
Perhaps  yon  had  better  remember  that/'  and  he  put  the  wills 
carefully  into  his  pocket.  "  We  will  go  by  the  5.35  train.  By 
the  way,  yon  might  meet  me  at  the  station/'  and  he  looked  at  her 
steadfastly. 

"  If  yon  do  not  come  back  for  me  I  shall  not  go  at  all/'  and 
something  like  an  angry  flash  came  from  her  eyes.  He  hesitated 
a  moment. 

"  Very  well,"  he  answered,  "  I  will  come  back  for  yon."  She 
watched  him  go  down  the  stairs,  she  listened  while  he  opened 
the  street  door  and  closed  it ;  to  his  footsteps  growing  fainter 
along  the  pavement  outside,  then  she  went  back  into  the  little 
drawing-room  and  shut  herself  in,  and  put  her  head  down  on  the 
lumpy  sofa-cushion  and  sobbed  with  bitter  disappointment,  and 
the  hopelessness  that  had  suddenly  opened  itself  out  before  her. 
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By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS, 
Authob  of  '  An  Old  Mud's  Love  '  and  '  The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh.' 


Chapter  XXIV. 

A  PBINOB  AMONG  PAUPERS. 

TO  Elias  life  was  one  long  Sabbath.  The  dim  hush  of  a 
cathedral-chapel.  The  long-drawn,  mournful  sweetness  of 
organ-tones  that  sink  to  rest 

For  the  fall  blaze  of  life  and  the  fall  burst  of  life,  the  heart's 
sunshine  and  the  mind's  proud  clamour  of  activity,  these  could 
nerer  be  but  partially  aroused,  where  the  avenues  of  sight  and 
sound  remained  blocked. 

let  he  was  happy  in  the  stillness — in  the  half-light  of  his 
existence.  As  he  looked  down  the  long  vista  of  monotonous 
years,  he  lost  count,  if  ever  he  had  been  able  to  retain  it,  and 
dully  as  he  remembered  a  time  when  he  was  happier  still,  because 
less  hampered  in  enjoyment,  the  recollection  conveyed  to  him  no 
conception  of  a  "  nevermore."  That  phase,  though  not  present 
with  him  at  the  moment,  was  a  perpetual  reality.  He  regretted 
it  no  more  than  a  child,  regrets  this  morning's  breakfast  in  the 
presence  of  this  evening's  tea.  For  all  that,  it  may  prefer  the 
earlier  meaL  Elias  knew  that  all  things,  good  and  evil,  have 
their  times  of  coming  and  going,  yet  the  thread  of  existence  was 
tangled  round  his  brain  in  the  form  neither  of  a  ragged  scrap — 
cut  at  both  ends — (as  with  us)  nor  of  a  harmonious  circle  (as  with 
the  philosophers)  but  of  an  ellipse  (as,  I  presume,  with  other 
fools).  That  which  was,  and  that  which  is  and  that  which  shall 
be  j  blended  together — it  has  already  been  pointed  out — into  a 
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unity  of  consciousness.  The  consciousness  of  love,  which  is 
impulse,  and  that  steadfast  calm  of  regret  which  is  love  inadequate 
or  love  misunderstood. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  present  a  distinct  picture  of  Elias's 
" clouded  intellect"  to  intellects  unclouded,  which  have  always 
been  aware  that,  if  to-day  is  the  31st  of  December,  the  30th  must 
have  immediately  preceded  it,  while  to-morrow  will  be  New  Year's 
Day,  when  the  old  year  will  be  definitely  dead.  But  it  doesn't 
matter.  We  can  skip  Elias ;  and  yet  the  story,  I  flatter  me,  will 
remain  interesting  still,  for  Hendrik  Lossell  was  very  wide-awake 
and  unclouded,  and  able  to  do  any  amount  of  mental  arithmetic, 
connected  with  tea.  Besides,  there  is  a  murder  later  on,  if  you 
care  to  get  so,  far,  just  as  there  is  in  this  morning's  "  Police." 
Elias  Lossell  is  uninteresting,  but  he  cannot  help  it.  He  is  only 
a  fool,  and  not  even  a  titled  one.  Had  he  lived  in  England  and 
had  his  florins  been  pounds  sterling,  he  would  probably,  as  eldest 
son  of  the  late  merchant  prince,  his  father,  have  been  Sir  Elias 
Lossell,  or  even,  perhaps,  Lord  Taycaddy.  And  the  Honourable 
Henk  and  the  Honourable  Hub  would  have  been  more  honourable 
then  than  they  can  ever  hope  to  be  now  or  henceforth.  And 
Elias  would  have  been  interesting,  although  belonging  to  a  not 
uncommon  class.  But  all  that  is  impossible.  There  never  was  a 
Baron  took  to  trade  in  Holland  yet,  neither  in  tea  nor  in  cotton 
nor  in  anything  else,  excepting  the  seven  pearls  of  his  coronet. 
The  Lossells  and  their  friends  would  have  laughed  me  to  scorn, 
had  I  pretended,  out  of '  deference  to  my  readers'  feelings,  that 
Elias  was  a  Baron.  He  was  not.  And  as  his  name  has 
unfortunately  been  dragged  out  of  the  quiet  corner  where  it  shone 
serenely  in  the  hearts  of  the  few  who  knew  and  loved  him  into 
the  glare  of  literary  notoriety,  it  must  now  remain  for  ever  inscribed 
on  the  long  roll  of  the  Circulating  Libraries  as  a  probably 
unique  example  of  a  hero  of  modern  story  who  stands  forth  as  an 
unutterable,  and  nonetheless  an  untitled,  fool. 

His  folly  was  without  any  alleviation,  and  also  without  any 
excuse. 

And  yet  he  was  interesting  enough  in  his  own  circle  of 
Koopstad,  was  my  poor  Elias.  How  interesting  he  was  came  out 
plainly  on  the  occasion  of  his  brother's  marriage.  As  a  rule, 
Elias  lived  away  in  his  modest  house  and  garden  outside  the  town. 
He  never  entered  the  narrow,  traffic-tormented  streets.  You 
could  meet  him,  with  his  faithful  Johanna  or  a  manservant, 
occasionally,  if  you  went  for  long  walks  in  the  fields,  but  few 
people  in  Koopstad  have  time  to  go  walking.    It  was  not  time 
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that  he  lacked,  and  he  loved  these  wide  wanderings  into  the  vast 
recesses  of  Nature,  even  though  he  could  not  peer  and  poke,  as 
yon  and  I  can,  into  her  unfathomed  mysteries.  Probably  what 
most  delighted  him  in  these  walks  was  the  consciousness  of  using 
his  strength.  Evidently,  he  could  not  ride  or  shoot  or  run.  But 
he  could  walk,  on  an  attendant's  arm,  away  into  the  immeasurable 
distance,  on  and  on,  until  he  came  home — blessed  sensation — 
healthily  tired.  Johanna,  strong  and  hearty,  and  comely  as  ever, 
could  force  herself  to  accompany  her  darling.  And  when  the  rage 
of  inexhaustibleness  fell  upon  him,  as  it  sometimes  would,  well, 
then,  Johanna  must  stay  where  she  was,  and  John  must  go 
instead.  There  was  only  one  Johanna,  but — alas — there  was  a 
frequent  variation  of  Johns.  They  never  succeeded  in  getting  a 
manservant  who  could  resist  the  continual  temptation  to  steal 
from  Elias.    For  Elias  sanctioned  every  theft. 

He  would  seldom  talk,  as  he  proceeded  on  his  way  through  the 
sweet  sights  and  smells  and  sensations  of  a  summer  day.  The 
smells  and  sensations  were  with  him,  whatever  might  become  of 
the  sights  and  sounds.  They  were  with  him  in  such  a  degree 
that  he  could  often  tell  through  what  plantations  of  trees  or  what 
fields  of  grain  they  were  passing,  not  merely  by  stopping  to  feel 
with  his  hand,  but  by  distinguishing  a  variety  of  odours  which 
"  John "  declared  to  be  the  same  unprofitable  "  country  smell." 
He  was  always  most  anxious  to  know  what  birds  were  singing. 
"Do  you  hear  them?"  "What  birds  are  they?"  he  would  ask 
over  and  over  again.  And  the  John  of  the  moment  usually 
answered :  Finches.  Elias  would  fly  into  sudden  furies  of  futile 
disappointment  over  that  unaltering  reply.  A  couple  of  Johns 
had  been  sent  away  for  not  being  able  to  distinguish  between 
finches  and  blackbirds,  and  that  was  a  pity,  for  it  took  a  long  time 
to  accustom  a  new  man  to  Elias's  strange  forms  of  conversation. 
And  the  whole  thing  was  after  all  more  a  theory  than  a  reality 
with  him,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  notes  of  birds,  and  became 
perfectly  happy  with  a  servant  who  had  the  'cuteness  to  vary  his 
random  replies.  But  the  afflicted  man  clung  to  the  idea — all  the 
more  on  account  of  its  shadowiness ;  he  made  most  of  what  little 
he  could  possess,  and  to  hear  him  talk  glibly  about  the  trees  in 
his  garden,  you  would  hardly  have  thought  he  knew  only  a  couple 
of  dozen  of  the  commonest  kinds.  And  even  of  these  he  could 
not  remember  where  they  stood,  as  so  many  blind  men  can.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  corn  in  the  fields,  he  must  have  some 
assistance  from  touch  or  smell.  But  Johanna,  who  helped  him  in 
these  things  to  the  uttermost,  contended — to  strangers — that  of 
late  the  senses  he  still  possessed  had  developed  under  continual 
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use.  He  could  now  distinguish  the  places  where  his  different 
flowers  were  planted  by  smelling  and  feeling  them.  They  were 
purposely  pat  in  patches  or  broad  borders  of  the  same  species. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  feel  his  way  down  to  them 
alone,  and  to  pick  with  his  own  hand  and  blend  in  a  bouquet  such 
selections  as  he  might  be  desirous  to  make. 

But  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  whole  bent  of  his  crooked 
mind  that  he  could  not  realise  the  fact  that  one  servant  should  go 
and  another  should  take  his  place.  They  were  all  "John"  to 
him,  for  so  the  first  one  had  been  called.  And  they  were  obliged 
to  acquiesce  in  the  fiction.  On  the  whole,  they  had  a  good  time 
of  it,  as  long  as  it  lasted.  Nothing  much  was  required  of  them, 
except  a  pair  of  elastic  legs.  For  Johanna  retained  with  jealous 
hands  the  personal  care  over  her  "  Jasje,"  as  she  still  occasionally 
called  him,  and  the  man  who  was  rash  enough  to  encroach  upon 
her  privileges  might  as  well  advertise  for  another  place  at  once. 
They  danced  attendance  on  a  master  whose  pockets  were  always 
full  of  small  change,  which  he  scattered,  indiscriminately,  to  any 
beggars  who  cared  to  accept  it,  and  a  good  many  of  these  pieces 
naturally  would  find  their  way  into  the  valet's  itching  palm. 
Johanna  had  in  vain  done  all  she  could  to  persuade  her  charge 
not  to  take  money  with  him  on  his  walks,  except  when  she  could 
accompany  him.  He  had  refused,  peremptorily,  obstinately 
refused— an  unusual  thing  with  him.  He  had  reminded  her  that 
it  had  been  his  first — almost  his  only — stipulation  when  his 
brothers  told  him  he  was  rich,  that  he  must  have  a  certain  sum  to 
give  away.  He  had  begged  for  it,  cried  for  it;  Hubert  had 
accorded  it  him.  It  was  only  a  thousand  florins  (about  eighty 
pounds),  a  mere  drop  from  the  ocean.  And  every  day  he  took 
with  him  a  hundred  copper  cents  in  each  side-pocket,  and  gave 
them  away  anyhow,  like  a  fool.  Hendrik  "administered"  the 
rich  man's  charities,  nothing  exaggerating  and  nothing  setting 
down  unseen.  On  the  lists  which  went  the  round  of  all  the  great 
houses  he  wrote  the  substantial  name  of  "  Yolderdoes  Zonen " 
opposite  large,  fat,  respectable  sums.  And  the  gentlemen  who 
brought  the  lists  were  very  much  obliged  to  Hendrik  Lossell. 

They  sometimes  ventured  to  hint,  however,  that  his  step- 
brother's indiscriminate  scattering  of  pennies  was  a  nuisance,  and 
a  hindrance  to  the  proper  organisation  of  relief.  The  Burgo- 
master, duly  enlightened  by  his  parish  officers,  complained  that 
Elias  was  "  pauperising  the  poor."  It  was  true.  The  children  of 
the  neighbouring  villages  began  to  look  out  for  and  waylay  him. 
Hendrik  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  regretted  it.  So  did  the 
Johns.    And  therefore  they  took  Elias's  pennies  away  from  him, 
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when  they  could,  and  kept  them.  It  was  not  very  difficult  to  do 
so,  for  he  easily  lost  count. 

Burgomaster's  "  Tibbie  "  (Matthias),  having  a  passion  for  sweet- 
stuff,  when  sticky,  had  also  hit  upon  the  ingenious  expedient  of 
tracking  the  blind  man  and  stopping  him  for  a  copper.  The  first 
time  he  did  it  very  timidly ;  the  second  he  was  quite  bold  and 
impatient.  For  evidently  Elias,  unless  warned  by  his  John  (who 
had  instructions  to  do  so,  but  evaded  them),  was  incapable  of 
knowing  you  wanted  money,  unless  you  pulled  him  by  the  coat- 
tails.  The  village  children  would  adopt  that  expedient,  or  roll  in 
the  dust  across  his  path.  They  scampered  off,  if  they  saw  Johanna 
with  "the  fool."  Elias  got  no  thanks  for  his  well-intentioned 
largesse ;  he  was  always  "  the  fool "  to  them.  They  thought  him 
a  fool  for  giving  them  coppers  without  cause. 

Johanna,  having  suspected  "Tibbie,"  caught  him  one  day  by 
peeping  round  a  corner.  She  told  somebody  who  told  somebody 
else,  and — Solomon  being  considered  altogether  "  out  of  it "  in 
Holland  as  regards  "  pedagogy  " — the  Burgomaster  punished  his 
greedy  offspring  by  condemning  him  to  complete  deprivation  of 
pudding  for  the  next  six  weeks. 

It  was  Elias's  fault.  Most  certainly  it  was.  Nobody  will  deny 
that.  But  the  Burgomasteress,  as  she  sat  sadly  gazing  upon  her 
puddingless  darling  at  table,  hyper-realised,  perhaps,  how  much 
Elias  was  to  blame.  And  she  told  everybody.  And  everybody 
pitied  her,  and  the  poor  harmless  child,  and  the  Burgomaster's 
responsibility,  and  the  weight  of  work  imposed  upon  the  parish 
officers  and  the  church-charity-fund.  And  everybody  said  that 
desultory  giving  was  a  crying  evil,  and  that  it  "  pauperised  the 
poor,"  and  they  only  wished  they  had  some  of  Elias  LosselTs 
useless  money,  and  why  didn't  he  give  it  to  them,  if  he  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with  it  ? 

And  he  ought  to  be  locked  up. 

His  reputation,  therefore,  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  when  he 
suddenly  appeared  among  the  Eoopstaders  on  the  occasion  of 
Hendrik  LosselTs  wedding.  Hubert  was  away  in  China ;  other 
near  relations  there  were  none.  Elias,  the  head  of  the  family, 
must  represent  it.  He  could  not  be  one  of  the  two  witnesses — 
groomsmen — whom  Dutch  law  requires  for  either  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  but  he  must  appear  in  the  "  family-circle  "  nevertheless. 
He  expressed  his  readiness — nay,  his  eagerness — to  do  so,  though 
he  had  not  been  near  the  bustling  city  for  years.  As  a  rule  he 
shrank  painfully  from  the  society  of  men  more  favoured  than  he 
— and  who  was  not  ?    Walled  up  in  the  loneliness  of  his  small 
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spot  of  tranquil  sunlight,  he  would  repeat  constantly  to  Johanna 
the  saw  her  devotion — or  her  selfishness — had  taught  him: 
"Two's  company,  three's  none."  But  one  day,  suddenly  he 
stopped  himself.  "Am  I  one,  Johanna?"  he  asked,  with  a 
troubled  expression  of  face. 

"Yes,"  she  told  him. 

"I  can't  understand  it,"  he  murmured,  shaking  his  head. 
"  Seems  to  me  I'm  company,  and  two.  I'm  always  thinking  of 
Elias  Lossell,  and  talking  to  Elias  Lossell,  and  I  love  Elias  Lossell 
very  much.  Who  is  the  I,  Johanna,  that  is  Elias  Lossell's 
friend?" 

Johanna  could  not  answer  him.  She  knew  about  the  old  Adam 
and  the  new  man,  as  treated — abstractedly — in  church.  Some 
vague  idea  that  these  might  come  in  useful  floundered  across  her 
brain.  But  she  did  not  feel  able  to  cope  with  them,  and  therefore 
she  confined  herself  to  telling  Elias  that  he  must  not  love  himself 
more  than  he  loved  her,  his  poor  old  nurse,  who  doted  on  him. 
Elias  promised  not  to. 

A  few  days  later  he  burst  upon  the  astonished  gaze  of  Koopstad. 
Hendrik's  wedding  with  its  elements  of  wonder,  amusement  and 
complaint,  would  naturally  awaken  considerable  curiosity.  The 
large  Church  of  St.  John — "  Jack's,"  they  caU  it  in  Koopstad,  as 
elsewhere  in  Holland,  for  the  Dutch  are  by  nature  religious,  but 
not  reverent — "  Jack's  "  was  crowded  with  a  fashionable  crowd, 
that  nodded  and  smiled,  and  talked  in  more  than  a  whisper  and 
kept  on  its  hat  till  the  service  began.  All  the  clan  of  Hendrik's 
relations  were  there,  come  to  see  their  dear  cousin  make  an 
exhibition  of  himself,  and  rejoicing  that  it  should  be  so,  although 
annoyed  by  the  thought  of  the  fortune  which  would  become  his 
some  day.  And  the  Alerses,  for  their  part,  spread  themselves  out 
over  the  sacred  building  which  kto  them,  at  that  moment,  was  a 
very  temple  of  Mammon.  It  was  not  everybody  that  got  married 
at  "  Jack's."  And  some  of  the  Alerses — cousins,  female  of  course, 
and  very  young — felt  conscious  of  a  futile  hope  "  the  outcome  of 
envy  gone  demented "  that  at  the  last  moment  Cornelia  might 
still  possibly  come  to  grief. 

"  There  are  a  number  of  people  here,"  grumbled  Cousin  Cocoa's 
lesser  half  to  his  sovereign  lady,  "  who  have  no  reason  for  coming 
at  all.  As  if  it  were  not  bad  enough  to  be  dragged  to  a  wedding  on 
compulsion."  "  You  may  be  certain,  my  dear  Titus,"  replied  our 
old  friend  Amelia  (in  a  new  lilac  bonnet,  and  therefore  not  un- 
happy, though  ashamed  of  her  cousin),  "  that  when  a  church  is  as 
crowded  as  this,  the  wedding  is  sure  to  be  an  ill-assorted  one." 
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"  And  royal  weddings,  then  ?  "  faintly  ventured  the  cocoa-man. 
"Boyal  weddings  are  always  ill-assorted,"  answered  Amelia, 
whose  domestic  religion  consisted  in  having  the  last  word. 

When  Dutch  bridal  couples  enter  the  church,  they  have  already 
been  civilly  married  before  the  registrar,  and  the  bride  invariably 
comes  up  the  aisle  on  her  husband's  arm.  There  had  been  a 
general  consensus  among  the  ladies  that  Cornelia  would  look 
"hideous,"  "ghastly" — or  what  is  the  correct  adjective  which  a 
pretty  woman  applies  to  a  plain  one  ?  Oh,  of  course ;  you  could 
make  up  your  mind  about  that.  But,,  when  she  walked  calmly  up 
between  the  broad  borders  of  sceptically  smiling  faces  (she  had  on 
flat  shoes  for  the  occasion,  and  little  Henky  high-heeled  boots), 
she  disappointed  them  all.  "  She  was  not  half  bad,"  said  the  men, 
"serenely  self-conscious,  and  with  a  queenly  look  about  her." 
The  women  dropped  smiles  of  vinegar  into  their  watery  praise : 
"  She  looks  ever  so  much  younger  than  she  is,"  ^they  tittered. 
"  She  looks  almost  as  young  as  her  husband." 

Immediately  after  the  happy  pair  came  Elias,  leading— or, 
rather,  led  by — Cornelia's  married  sister,  the  lady  of  the  widower, 
the  six  step-children  and  the  sixty  thousand  florins.  As  he 
emerged  from  the  entrance  into  the  full  glare  of  the  vast,  white- 
walled,  white-windowed  barn-like  building,  a  thrill  of  interest — 
a  genuine  impulse  of  spontaneous  excitement — ran  swiftly  through 
the  ruffles  and  laces  and  simpers  and  even  penetrated  to  the 
yawns.  Many  of  those  present  had  not  seen  Elias  since  he  was 
a  boy ;  few  had  seen  him  otherwise  than  once  or  twice  from  a 
carriage,  when  they  passed  him  on  some  quiet  road,  where  he 
stood,  half-averted,  under  a  slouch-hat  which  hid  his  face. 

But  now,  suddenly,  he  came  among  them ;  he  passed  along  their 
serried  lines,  where  outstretched  hands  could  touch  him,  his 
blindness  uplifted  in  the  vulgar  light  of  their  little  day.  He 
followed  imperceptibly  the  guiding  of  the  woman  by  his  side. 
That  evening-dress  which  the  Dutch  still  commonly  wear  at 
weddings  and  which  is  not  nearly  so  unbecoming,  after  all,  as 
some  enthusiasts  would  have  us  believe  (the  man  who  looks  like  a 
waiter  in  a  white  tie,  will  look  like  a  groom  in  a  red  one),  that 
evening-dress,  which,  like  most  other  much-maligned  evils,  survives 
all  attacks,  sat  easily  and  not  ungracefully  on  Elias's  massive 
frame.  The  fair  curls  fell  in  a  bright  flood  over  his  shoulders, 
and  the  beard — no  razor  had  ever  touched  it — now  lay  soft  and 
s^y  on  the  manly  chest.  His  golden  fairness  wrapped  the  blind 
man's  head  in  an  aureole  of  sunlight ;  he  walked  erect,  with  a 
tranquil  purity  over  his  even  features,  and,  as  he  turned  to  take 
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his  seat  in  the  half  circle  of  relations  which  Dutch  etiquette 
groups  around  the  two  principal  personages,  his  sightless  eyes 
shone  forth  in  all  their  fathomless  unconsciousness — as  cloud-veiled 
lakes  of  dark  transparency — upon  the  Alerses  and  Lossells  and  all 
their  roots  and  fruits  and  branches,  upon  Koopstad,  moneyed 
and  mercantile,  majestic,  meritorious  and  mean. 

"Lord  bless  us ! "  murmured  a  meagre  old  cousin  in  black  satin, 
one  of  those  cousins  we  are  all  afraid  of  and  venerate,  because  she 
can  leave  her  money  where  she  likes.  She  closed  her  thin  hands 
tightly  over  her  gold-clasped  hymn-book,  and  her  chin  shook. 
The  younger  ladies  of  Koopstad  did  not  exchange  satirical  glances. 
They  were  looking  at  Elias.    Everybody  had  forgotten  the  bride. 

They  were  looking  at  Elias.  Everyone  was  looking  at  Elias. 
At  the  back  of  the  church,  and  in  corners  and  along  the  walls 
people  had  got  up  and  were  standing  discreetly  on  tip-toe  and 
craning  their  necks  between  intervening  shoulders  and  over  agi- 
tated heads.  There  was  something  uncanny  about  the  apparition 
of  this  sunless  Baldur,  that  struck  their  admiration  cold.  They 
gazed  at  him  in  alarm  and  reproach,  for  he  was  of  their  own  race 
and  yet  outside  them,  but  they  gazed,  fixedly,  unintermittently,  as 
he  sank  into  his  seat.  Very  few  of  them  saw  Hendrik  stumble 
over  the  footstool  prepared  for  his  bride.  And  still  fewer  saw 
Cornelia's  impatient  frown.  They  were  not  thinking  of  Cornelia. 
They  were  thinking  of,  and  looking  at,  Elias. 

And  suddenly  Elias  remembered,  with  a  shock  of  self-rebuke, 
that  he  was  in  church.  He  had  not  been  in  church  for  in- 
numerable years.  He  sank  forward  abruptly  on  his  knees  and, 
speaking  out  aloud  into  his  own  unbroken  silence  words  which  he 
believed  to  be  entirely  inaudible,  but  which  rang  clear  and  low 
through  the  sacred  edifice  in  the  subdued  tones  of  his  bell-like 
voice,  he  said : 

"Dear  God,  bless  Hendrik  and  Cornelia.  And  bless  me.  And 
Hubert  out  in  China.    And  make  everybody  happy  and  good." 


Chapter  XXV. 

ELIAS  SLAYS  HIS  TEN  THOUSANDS. 

Next  day  a  number  of  the  young  ladies  of  Koopstad  were  quietly 
but  resolutely  in  love  with  Elias  LosselL 

"  It  is  a  ruinous  pity,"  remarked  Hendrik's  Aunt  Theresa,  the 
same  who  afterwards  initiated  Cornelia  into  the  mysteries  of  clan- 
ship, "  it's  enough  to  make  any  mother  cry  her  eyes  out,  and  such 
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things  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  Idiots  oughtn't  to  be  born  to  such 
fortunes  as  that,  and  then  left  irretrievably  single.  If  they  can't 
marry,  I  consider  their  money  ought  to  be  taken  from  them  and 
given  to  someone  who  can." 

"But,  my  dear/'  objected  her  husband,  "  it  seems  to  me  you  are 
condemning  dispensations " 

"I  can't  help  it,  Edward !  Don't  talk  to  me  of  dispensations. 
I  say  it  is  a  crying  shame.  What  use  is  all  this  heaped-up  money 
to  Elias  ?  He  is  a  fooL  And  he  is  not  even — like  most  men — a 
marriageable  fooL" 

"He  is  a  merchant-prince/'  said  Mynheer  Overdyk  solemnly. 
"Nothing  can  alter  that."  He  spoke  the  words  as  one  might 
speak  in  church.  To  him  intellect  was  a  secondary  thing 
altogether,  and  account-books  were  the  only  books  of  account. 
What  mattered  it  if  a  man  could  not  read,  as  long  as  others  could 
find  his  name  inscribed  on  the  great  roll  of  the  National  Debt  ? 
And  Elias's  signature,  however  loosely  it  might  sprawl  across  the 
paper,  was  still  the  sign-manual  of  the  richest  "  koopman "  in 
Eoopstad. 

"  It  is  just  that  which  aggravates  me,"  cried  Aunt  Theresa. 
"  Here  he  is  everything  who  ought  to  be  nothing,  and  nothing  who 
ought  to  be  everything.  He  should  have  been  neither  or  both ; 
you  understand  what  I  mean.  And  it  always  strikes  me  as  being 
so  particularly  hard  upon  the  other  two  boys,  who  now  just  miss 
the  goal  '  Half  achieved  is  lost,'  as  the  proverb  says.  And  they 
Have  to  sit  down  all  their  lives  long  and  look  at  the  apples  beyond 
their  reach,  like  Tante— Tante — what  was  the  name? — Tante 
Lize.  Yes,  it  is  decidedly  exasperating,  and  I  repeat,  it  ought  not 
to  be  allowed." 

Mynheer  Overdyk's  commercial  integrity  objected  to  this  view. 
u Oh  come,  Theresa,"  he  said  stolidly,  "that  is  nonsense,  you 
know.  The  money  is  Volderdoes  money,  and  the  business  is  a 
Yolderdoes  business,  and  Elias  is  the  last  of  the  Volderdoes  blood. 
Heni  and  Huib  have  no  right  to  a  penny,  if  you  come  to  think  of 
that.  Nor  would  they  have  been  nearly  as  well  off  as  they  are 
now,  supposing  your  sister  Judith  had  been  Hendrik  LosseU's  first 
matrimonial  venture.  In  my  opinion  they  have  been  singularly 
lucky,  although  I  don't  deny  that  their  present  position  may 
remind  one  somewhat  of  Tantalus.  But  they  can  well  have  the 
decency,  at  any  rate,  to  wait  for  the  poor  fellow's  money,  which 
will  all  come  one  day  to  them  and  their  children,  just  as  if  they 
were  old  Elias's  offspring  instead  of  the  poor  blind  fooL  I  often 
laugh  to  think  what  a  rage  old  Elias  would  have  been  in,  could  he 
have  foreseen  how  matters  would  turn  out.     But  let  Judith's 
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children  be  content  with  their  good  fortune — aren't  they  in  the 
business  already  ? — and  remember  they  have  no  right  to  a  cent." 

Yes,  the  money  was  rightfully  Elias's.  That  admission  was 
very  strongly  accentuated  in  Eoopstad  commercial  circles.  For 
in  these  the  heredity  of  a  great  business-house  with  its  good- will 
and  its  connections  and  its  hundred  and  one  sources  of  money- 
breeding  was  as  firmly  established  a  principle  as  the  reversion  to 
a  title  or  an  entail  These  things  went  with  the  blood  for  ever 
and  ever,  like  the  King's  crown  by  the  grace  of  God.  People 
might  talk  about  Hendrik  and  Hubert,  and  acting  partners,  and 
the  representatives  of  the  business  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it;  in  practical  life,  of  course,  everything 
depended  upon  who  had  the  right  to  sign  for  the  firm,  but, 
theoretically,  none  of  the  older  merchants  ever  forgot  that  Elias 
alone  was  the  grandson  of  grumpy,  snuffy,  wealthy  old  Elias 
Yolderdoes. 

"All  the  same,  I  repeat  it  is  cruelly  hard  upon  everybody," 
persisted  Aunt  Theresa,  who  did  not  appreciate  her  husband's 
view,  she  not  having  come  into  the  family  on  the  Yolderdoes  side ; 
"  and  I  maintain  that  it  oughtn't  to  be  allowed." 

No,  it  oughtn't  to  be  allowed.  All  her  nieces  agreed  with 
Aunt  Theresa.  And  not  her  nieces  only,  but  a  good  many  other 
young  ladies,  especially  those  who  had  not  yet  completed  their 
education.  But  though  they  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  they 
reached  it  by  a  very  different  road.  Pablic  feeling  ran  high 
against  Hendrik  Lossell  among  the  older  pupils  of  the  select 
academies  for  young  ladies,  and  even  in  the  labour-loaded  class- 
rooms of  that  public  abomination,  the  Girls'  High  School.  It 
was  absolutely  impossible,  and  the  young  ladies  refused  to  believe 
it,  that  a  man  could  be  an  idiot  with  such  eyes  as  they  had  seen 
beam  forth  upon  the  disconcerted  congregation  of  "  St.  Jack's." 
Evidently  his  brothers  were  keeping  him  sequestrated  for  the  sake 
of  his  property.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  Man  with  the  Iron 
Mask,  whom  only  unromantic  people  believed  not  to  have  been  a 
twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV.  Elias  was  a  living  nineteenth 
century  romance.  Anna  told  Agatha,  and  Agatha  told  Anna. 
They  excited  each  other  about  it  until  all  the  facts  of  the  horrible 
mystery  were  worked  out  in  black  and  white.  In  one  school 
Bella  van  Wreede,  the  State  Prosecutor's  daughter,  got  sent  to 
Coventry  because  she  had  refused  to  appeal  to  her  father  to  rescue 
Elias.  She  did  not  dare  to,  pleaded  Bella.  She  was  put  into 
Coventry,  forthwith,  for  last  week's  "  subject "  had  told  her,  and 
ought  to  have  taught  her,  that  "  Cowardice  is  an  Accomplice  of 
Crime." 
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It  must  not  be  hastily  concluded  that  the  enthusiasm  for  Elias 
was  confined  to  those  young  ladies  whose  hair  still  lay  in  two 
thick  cords  on  their  unwilling  backs.     They  who  would  judge 
thus  would  but  lightly  estimate  the  charms  of  the  handsome  hero. 
Nay,  indeed,  fair  maidens  with  their  hair  "done  up" — which 
headdress  is   equivalent  to  a  hunting-cap  where  men  are  con- 
cerned, and   means  that  the  chase  has  begun  in  earnest— fair 
maidens  who  were  "  out "  and  wore  low  dresses,  and  even  one  (as 
I  happen  to  know)  who  had  refused  an  eligible  offer  because  die 
wouldn't   live  with    her  mother-in-law— not  only  giddy  girls, 
therefore,  but  discreet  youug  women  of  the  world,  all  these  were 
touched  with  just  a  twinge  of  the  contagion.    They  called  it  the 
"  Elias-fever  "  in    Eoopstad.      It    was    very    disagreeable    for 
Hendrik  Lossell.    "  Have  you  got  the  Elias-fever  already  ?  "  said 
one  chit  to  another  in  a  crowded  tram,  unconscious  that  the  little 
gentleman  in  the  corner  was  the  tyrant  whom  she  execrated. 
"I've  had  it,  but  I'm  better,"  replied  chit  No.  2.    "My  father 
ays  he  isn't  really  ill-treated,  but  has  a  beautiful  carriage  to 
drive  in,  and  my  father  says  that  his  brothers  are  good  to  him 
and  don't  try  to  kill  bim,  as  Jennie  declared  the  other  day." 

"I   don't  believe  it "began  her  companion  indignantly. 

Hendrik  went  and  stood  outside. 

None  of  them  believed  it.  For  to  deny  that  Elias  was  per- 
secuted would  have  been  like  throwing  water  on  the  candle  by 
which  young  Fervour  delights  to  read  the  world.  If  there  were 
bo  wrongs,  there  would  be  no  romance.  And  Elias's  wrongs  were 
fortunately  intensely  romantic. 

It  was  not  an  opportunity  which  fact-frozen  young  Eoopstad 
could  afford  to  waste. 

Effusions  and  floral  tributes  began  occasionally  to  arrive  at  the 
quiet  villa,  but  of  these  Johanna  made  short  work.  She  threw 
away  the  flowers  and  tore  up  the  notes.  She  was  shocked  at  the 
contents  of  some  of  those  queer  letters.  One  young  lady  actually 
offered  to  rescue  Elias  with  the  aid  of  her  brother  and  a  good 
conscience.  She  said  that  her  brother  was  four  feet,  and  the  wall 
only  five  feet  and  a  half. 

But  the  poetesses  were  the  most  enviable  of  alL  There  are  a 
good  many  of  them  in  Holland,  rhymes  being  too  easy  in  Dutch, 
and  prosody  too  difficult,  for  either  to  supply  the  desirable  barrier. 
Elias's  blindness  and  deafness,  his  beauty,  his  unavailable  wealth, 
all  these  provided  countless  spurs  for  the  too  eager  Pegasus.  The 
singers  would  apostrophise  their  idol  as  a  god  or  as  an  idiot, 
according  as  they  selected  him  for  an  object  of  their  praise  or 
their  pity.    Ida  Dorestan — the  Dutch  Felicia  Hemans— who,  you 
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will  remember,  was  a  girl  at  that  time,  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
summers — Ida  Dorestan  composed  a  sonnet  "To  an  Eagle 
Maimed. 

" .  .  .  .  The  prisoned  eagle  will  not  pair,  and  yon, 
Bound  to  your  loneliness  by  triple  chain 
Of  Darkness,  Silence,  Cruelty,  in  vain 
You  learn  that  happiness  is  born  of  two." 

I  forget  whether  that  was  the  beginning  or  the  end.  The 
matter  is  of  no  great  importance.  "  The  prisoned  eagle  will  not 
pair ; "  that  was  the  beginning,  end,  and  middle  of  the  business. 
"There  ought  to  be  no  insulated  fortunes,"  insisted  Tante 
Theresa,  proud  of  the  word,  although  it  is  just  possible  the  happy 
shot  was  originally  aimed  at  "isolated,"  "and  if  there  must  be,  a 
law  should  be  enacted  to  restore  communication.  I  am  sure, 
Edward,  that  I  am  expressing  myself  clearly.  Money  does  not, 
I  consider,  belong  to  an  individual,  not  even,  as  yon  will  torment 
me  with  old  Yolderdoes,  to  a  family.  It  belongs  to  us  all,  the 
better  classes,  as  a  community,  and  we  are  collectively  and — wbat 
is  the  word  ? — solidarily  responsible  for  its  use  and  dependent 
upon  its  benefits.  We  stand  and  fall  together,  we  the  people 
with  white  hands." 

"  And  our  palms,  are  they  pure  too  ?  "  queried  young  Isidor, 
who  was  the  "  enfant  terrible  "  of  the  Overdyk  and  Van  Bussen 
families.  It  was  his  mother's  fault.  She  had  read  poetry  and 
called  him  Isidor. 

But  nobody  attended  to  him.  "Only,  my  dear  Theresa/1 
interposed  Mevronw  Amelia  van  Bussen,  who  was  present,  "it 
appears  to  me  that  is  a  very  uncomfortable  theory.  It  seems  to 
make  one  so  promiscuously  accountable  for  other  people's  short- 
comings. Don't  yon  think  we  must  all  stand  or  fall  by  our  own 
merits  ?  Yon  can't  cover  an  inferior  article  with  the  prestige  of 
your  name!" 

"  She  is  thinking  of  her  cocoa,'9  whispered  Isidor  in  a  disgusted 
aside  to  his  cousin  Adelheid.  Adelheid  frowned.  She  liked 
Isidor,  bnt  she  did  not  approve  of  levity  in  connection  with 
articles  of  commerce.  She  was  forty;  she  had  been  born  in 
Eoopstad  seventeen  years  ago. 

"  You  misapprehend  me,  my  dear,"  replied  Annt  Theresa  mildly. 
She  was  always  mild.  Everything  in  the  dear  old  lady  remained 
unruffled,  except  her  throat  and  wrists.  "  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
are  morally  accountable,  but  socially  we  can  hardly  help  ourselves, 
I  fear.  The  sins  of  the  individual  are  set  down  to  the  class,  and 
when  one  of  us  goes  astray  " — a  keen  glance  at  Isidor — "  the 
crowd  cries :  '  Look  at  the  Patricians ! '  " 
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"And  how  many  of  us  are  what  we  call  ourselves ? "  asked 
Isidor  impatiently.     "  Genuine  hereditary  Patricians  ?  " 

"  Tou  are,  Isidor,  for  one,  and  therefore  it  is  rude  of  you  to 
dlude  to  the  subject.  Trust  you  Eadicals  to  stickle  for  rank. 
And  I  am,  i*lso.  But  you  need  not  insult  the  Van  Bussens,  who 
are  a  highly  respectable  family  too." 

And  then  there  arose  a  general  combustion  in  which  Elias 
Lowell  dropped  altogether  out  of  sight. 


Chapteb  XXVI. 

HENDRIK  LOSSELL'8  FIRST  STEP. 

Hkndrik  Losskll  found  his  half-brother  in  the  greenhouse 
which  formed  the  blind  man's  daily  delight.  It  was  a  bright, 
sunshiny  morning  in  early  spring.  A  holy  calm  lay  oyer  the 
lonely  Utile  villa,  with  its  trim  garden — still  half  asleep — and 
newly-constructed  stables.  Everything  was  neat  and  taut,  well- 
built,  well-painted,  well-kept.  For  to.  that  Johanna  saw — from 
aerenin  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night.  And  Hubert  would 
write  and  ask — from  far  away — if  the  horses  were  healthy,  and 
what  flowers  there  were  in  the  conservatory,  and  if  Elias  thought 
the  dovecot  could  last  another  year.  These  Chinese  letters 
constituted  a  periodically  returning  Great  Event  in  Elias's  life. 
They  were  addressed  to  him,  to  him  personally. 

Den  Wei  Edel  Geboren  Heer, 

Den  Heer  Elias  Lossdl, 

Villa , 

Hush,  I  am  growing  too  explicit.  We  shall  have  you  writing 
to  that  now  desolate  house  near  Eoopstad — flourishing,  flustering, 
Mustering  Koopstad,  which  has  not  forgotten  Elias  Lossell  yet. 

Johanna  would  read  him  the  letter,  passing  off  the  words  on  his 
tands  or  neck.  And  Elias,  having  drunk  in  its  contents,  would 
keep  it  by  him  through  the  day,  and  ask  to  have  it  re-read  from 
time  to  time.  As  long  as  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  he  would 
remember  its  separate  individuality,  but,  once  it  was  laid  with 
the  others,  it  dropped  into  a  common  chaos  of  indistinctness. 
He  forgot  the  news  it  had  conveyed,  and  such  news,  therefore, 
would  bear  repetition.  One  of  the  knottiest  and  most  vexatious 
questions  of  Johanna's  otherwise  simple  moral  life  was  this, 
whether,  when  the  post  was  delayed,  she  might  read  to  Elias  an 
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old  letter,  as  if  it  were  new  ?  She  could  easily  do  so,  and  it 
furnished  him  with  much  innocent  enjoyment.  She  longed  to 
have  sufficient  immoral  courage  to  perpetrate  the  deception. 

Hubert  wrote  once  a  month,  as  a  rule.  And  presently  came 
kind  messages  from  the  English  girl  he  was  going  to  make  his 
wife  out  there,  and  then  "  love  from  Margaret "  in  every  letter,  or 
"  Maggie  sends  her  kindest  love." 

On  the  day  when  the  first  message  from  "  Margaret "  reached 
him,  Elias  sat  silent  and  thoughtful  for  many  hours.  "Mar- 
garetha,"  as  Johanna  read  it.  It  had  been  his  mother's  name. 
He  could  not  remember  his  mother,  but  he  remembered,  or  rather 
he  knew,  about  her.  Johanna  had  kept  the  recollection  before 
him  as  an  ever  present  fact.  The  defunct  Judith  had  been  Elias's 
conception  of  "  Mamma."  To  distinguish  between  this  imitation 
article  and  the  genuine  jewel,  Johanna  (who  felt  no  love  towards 
the  step-parent)  had  devised  for  the  dead  woman  the  name  of 
"Mother  Margaretha."  She  taught  her  charge  to  reverence  the 
words,  and  Elias,  who  was  still  conscious  of  the  faded  brightness 
of  his  early  youth,  was  quite  willing  to  connect  it  with  the  name 
of  his  departed  mother.  "Love  from  Margaretha."  "Mother 
Margaretha."  The  similar  sounds  jingled  through  his  brain  all 
day.  He  found  it  difficult  to  keep  them  apart  Who  was  this 
Margaretha  whom  his  brother  had  married,  and  who  was  sending 
him  her  love?  He  knew  who  "Margaretha"  was.  He  had 
always  known.    Why  had  Hubert  married  Margaretha  ? 

Johanna  watched  his  troubled  face  and  wondered  what  dilemma 
was  tormenting  him.  "Oh  nothing,"  he  answered,  when  she 
asked.  The  perplexity,  however,  still  lingered  over  his  brow.  He 
felt  as  if  he  could  not  bring  this  puzzle  to  Johanna  for  solution. 
He  was  afraid  of  her  reply. 

"  How  de  do,  Elias  ?  "  said  Hendrik  mechanically,  feeling  for 
his  step-brother's  hand  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  He  looked 
up  into  the  blind  man's  face,  impatient  of  the  perpetual  barrier 
between  them.  He  was  always  oppressed  in  Elias's  presence  by  a 
sense  of  his  own  physical  littleness  and  overwhelming  intellectual 
superiority.  "How  is  he,  Johanna?"  he  asked.  "Well  and 
happy?  Poor  chap !  "  And  he  turned  restlessly  on  his  heel,  and 
recalled  how  tiresome  Cornelia  had  been  that  morning. 

"  Mynheer  is  quite  well,  thank  you,  Meneer  Hendrik,"  replied 
Johanna,  without  effusion.  She  might  sometimes  address  her 
charge  as  "  Elias  "  or  even  "  Jasje ; "  she  invariably  spoke  of  him 
to  every  one — master  or  servant — as  Myn  Heer,  dividing  the  two 
syllables  with  lingering  affection.     All  other  gentlemen  were 
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simply  "  Meneer,"  and  the  two  step-brothers,  somehow,  were  not 
"Meneer  LosselL"  They  were  "  Meneer  Hendrik,"  and  "  Meneer 
Hubert/'  as  in  the  days  of  their  youth — a  point,  one  of  many,  on 
which  they  did  not  agree  with  Johanna. 

The  distinction,  here  indicated,  might  be  compared  to  the 
difference  in  English  between  "  My  Lord  "  and  "  Me  Lud,"  only 
that  Meneer  is  almost  universal  in  Dutch  as  pronunciation  of  the 
word  Mynheer.    Compare,  in  French,  M'sieu  and  Monseigneur. 

"Myn  Heer  is  well,"  said  Johanna,  and  she  stooped  over  Elias, 
who  stood  half-averted,  busy  with  his  flowers,  and  told  him  that 
his  brother  was  come  to  see  him. 

"  I  know/1  answered  Elias  a  little  testily,  turning  his  sightless 
eyes  towards  the  place  where  Hendrik  stood.  And,  indeed,  it  was 
true  that  he  knew,  for  he  had  retained,  and  even  developed,  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  the  presence  of  living  things  in  his  imme- 
diate vicinity.  It  was  a  nervous  perception,  probably,  although 
he  said  that  he  felt  "  the  tremble  in  the  air."  And  with  the  few 
who  formed  his  own  little  circle  a  touch,  especially  of  the  hand 
—was  it  the  shape  he  recognised? — would  enable  him  to  dis- 
tinguish one  from  the  other. 

"I  know,"  he  repeated.  And  then  he  began  speaking  to 
Hendrik  about  a  subject  which  just  now  was  engrossing  all  his 
attention.  Johanna  had  told  him  that  morning  that  his  two 
canaries  were  making  preparations  for  breeding.  That  meant 
that  there  would  be  little  canaries  some  day — his  own,  not  bought 
from  somebody  else,  but  his  own,  a  very  different  matter.  And 
one  of  these  he  would  present  to  Cornelia.  Did  Hendrik  think 
Cornelia  would  like  to  have  a  canary  ?    He  "  paused  for  a  reply." 

He  did  not  often  do  so,  the  nature  of  his  affliction  unavoidably 
pushing  him  in  the  direction  of  monologue.  No  one  could  con- 
verse with  him  as  easily  as  Johanna.  His  brothers  had  learned 
slowly  to  spell  out  occasional  sentences,  but  the  deaf  man  would 
grow  impatient  of  their  evident  painstaking,  and  complain  that 
they  tired  him,  or  tickled  him,  or  that  they  always  said  the  same 
things. 

He  talked  on  without  asking  himself  whether  he  wearied  them. 
That,  partly,  was  Johanna's  fault,  because  he  never  wearied 
Johanna.  He  delighted  in  talking,  when  the  mood  came  upon 
him,  but  often  he  would  sit  silent  for  long,  slow  hours,  too  tired 
to  talk.  For  his  brain  was  fitful,  and  its  powers  seemed  to 
alternate  between  activity  and  repose  even  in  those  moments 
when  he  was  physically  awake.  Suddenly — unreasonably  you 
might  think,  for  there  was  not  always  an  impulse  from  the  out- 
side—he would  rouse  himself  and  begin  to  speak.    And  those  who 
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listened — as  Hendrik  was  doing  now — might  well  grow  weary 
after  a  while— for  he  spoke  slowly,  laboriously,  seeking  for  words 
which  seemed  to  have  slipped  from  their  accustomed  corners,  and 
occasionally  stopping  altogether,  when  some  particular  expression 
was  lost  for  good  and  all. 

In  such  cases  Johanna  would  quickly  come  to  his  assistance, 
but  the  brothers  would  hesitate — uncomfortably — between  pro- 
bably avoidable  annoyance  and  possibly  unnecessary  relief. 

"  I  shall  like  to  have  canaries  of  my  own,"  said  Elias,  "  and  I 
wonder  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  distinguish  their  singing  from 
that  of  the  old  ones.  I  can  always  hear,  you  know,  Hendrik, 
when  the  birds  in  my  room  begin  to  sing,  and  I  like  the  canaries' 
singing  much  better  than  the  cockatoo's." 

"It  is  a  delusion  of  Myn  Heer's,"  interrupted  Johanna — if  it 
can  be  called  interruption — "that  Myn  Heer  can  always  dis- 
tinguish. You  must  leave  it  him,  if  you  please,  Meneer  Hendrik. 
But  he  certainly  knows  if  the  room  is  silent  or  not." 

"  And  then  there  is  the  other  bird,"  Elias  continued,  "  the  bird 
that  John  brought  home  for  me  the  other  day.  The— the — what 
is  its  name?  Tell  Hendrik,  Johanna,  and  me  too.  Tell  me, 
quick!" 

Johanna  told  him.  "  Nightingale."  " '  The  other  day '  is  six 
weeks  ago,"  she  explained  to  Hendrik.  "  You  remember  his  night- 
ingale. It  died  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  have  not  dared  to 
tell  him.    He  understands  nothing,  poor  dear,  of  death." 

"  What  would  you  have  ?  "  said  Hendrik  bitterly.  u  He  is  an 
idiot."  The  air  of  the  greenhouse  seemed  stifling  to  him.  He 
cast  impatient  glances  around.  In  his  irritable  mood  he  wished 
he  had  not  come. 

Johanna  bit  her  tongue,  as  a  punishment  for  having  run  away 
with  her.  For  the  first  rule  of  her  programme,  so  to  speak,  was 
invariably  to  represent  Elias  to  his  step-brothers  as  far  more 
intelligent  and  clear-headed  than  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart  she 
could  acknowledge  him  to  be.  He  never  did  anything  "un- 
stupid,"  without  her  telling  them  how  clever  he  was. 

"  I  mean,"  she  began  hastily,  "  that  he  can't  understand  how 
people  he  goes  on  loving  should  have  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  a 
puzzle,  Meneer  Hendrik,  and  has  tired  out  stronger  brains  than 
Myn  Heer's,  as  I  was  reading  to-day  before  eight  days  (i.e.  last 
Sunday)  in  the  pious  dissertations  of  the  blessed  Urelang.  Only 
yesterday  Myn  Heer  asked  after  his  father.  It  is  remarkable 
what  differences  he  makes.  He  never  asks  after  Mevrouw  your 
departed  mother,  that  is  so  recently  dead." 

This  was  Johanna's  revenge,  sharp  and  swift. 
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"  Ton  haye  not  seen  my  azaleas,  Hendrik,"  continued  Elias,  with 
a  slight  stumble  oyer  the  word,  which,  by-the-bye,  he  pronounced 
"  azaleaa"  He  mispronounced  a  number  of  words — especially  as 
regards  accent — from  never  haying  heard  them  spoken  and  for 
want  of  a  better  teacher  than  Johanna.  He  led  the  way  towards 
the  corner  where  the  flowers  were  grouped.  "  They  are  fine,  are 
they  not?  This  pink  one  with  the  red  stripes  is  an  especial 
beauty,  I  think" — he  touched  it  as  he  spoke.  "There  is  not 
another  so  full  at  this  moment.  But  when  the  white  ones  come 
oat  at  the  back,  we  shall  haye  a  yet  grander  display." 

Laboriously  he  stumbled  oyer  the  sentences,  pointing  as  he  did 
so.  He  was  repeating  a  conversation  he  had  had  several  times 
with  Johanna  that  very  morning,  and  often  on  preceding  days. 
Those  who  heard  him  talk  thus  correctly,  could  form  but  the 
faintest  idea  what  patient  labour  it  required  to  teach  him  the  little 
he  knew. 

He  passed  slowly  down  the  conservatory,  guiding  himself  with 
one  hand  between  the  high  stands  which  left  but  a  narrow  gang- 
way for  his  broad  figure,  and  drawing  Hendrik's  attention,  as  he 
went,  to  this  flower  and  that,  "  Isn't  that  lovely  ?  "  he  repeated, 
"  and  that  one,  up  there,  the  pale  mauve  creeper — the  new  creeper 
is  np  there,  isn't  it,  Johanna  ?  "  Sometimes  he  would  lose  his 
bearings,  and  make  mistakes,  much  to  Johanna's  secret  vexation, 
though  she  took  care  not  to  correct  him  in  Hendrik's  presence. 
Hendrik  did  not  always  notice  the  mistakes,  his  attention  would 
wander  away  from  his  step-brother's  slow  drawl  to  his  own  troubles 
at  home.  And  in  this  manner,  following  each  other  step  by  step, 
and  pausing  every  now  and  then,  as  Elias  waited  to  pick  a  flower 
for  the  nosegay  he  was  putting  together  for  Cornelia,  they  made 
a  tour  of  the  greenhouse  and  came  back  towards  the  little  square 
entry,  in  which  a  seat  had  been  arranged  between  the  double  glass 
doors.  "  I  must  get  some  of  the  early  pinks  for  my  bouquet,"  said 
Eliaa  "They  are  in  a  separate  frame  just  opposite  the  seat. 
And,  oh,  Hendrik,  you  must  look  at  these  tiny  things" — he 
turned  hastily,  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the  left,  and  stopped 
before  the  spreading  leaves  of  a  stately  palm.  "  They  are  queer 
little  creatures,  are  they  not  ?  Tor — Tor — something  the  gar- 
dener calls  them — just  like  little  old  ladies,  I  tell  people,  with 
those  two  stiff  curls  on  each  side  of  the  face."  He  stretched  out 
bis  hand  and  struck  it  against  one  of  the  palm-leaves.  An  expres- 
sion of  petulant  dismay  broke  over  his  face.  "  Johanna  I "  he 
cried,  "  Johanna ! "  The  old  woman  led  him  gently  to  where  the 
Torenias  stood  in  pots  on  the  other  side. 

Hendrik  burst  into  a  guffaw,  as  the  blind  man's  hand  came  into 
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contact  with  the  tree.  It  was  not  an  outbreak  of  ill-nature,  but 
of  embarrassment  and  irritation,  a  sudden  flarenp  of  scorn,  not  of 
Elias,  but  of  everybody  and  everything.  He  was  in  one  of  those 
moods  when  a  man  laughs  and  a  woman  cries.  And  his  laugh 
was  not  pleasant  to  hear. 

Johanna,  however,  resented  it  as  an  insult — a  blow — to  the 
defenceless  man  by  their  side.  She  hurried  Elias  away,  throwing 
her  arm  around  him — or  as  much  as  she  could  reach  of  him — in  a 
vain  attempt  to  shield  her  charge  against  outrage,  and,  while  she 
spread  out  her  hand,  as  if  to  ward  off  an  enemy,  she  cast  one 
furious  glance  at  Hendrik  Lossell.  But  Elias  refused  to  be  pro- 
tected, he  knew  not  why.  "  Don't,  Johanna,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to 
show  Hendrik  the  little  old  ladies.  I  wasn't  attending  to  what  I 
was  saying,  when  I  lingered  by  the  palms." 

"Let  me  take  his  hand,"  muttered  Hendrik,  ashamed — before 
the  servant — of  his  laugh.  The  two  brothers  sat  down  on  the 
garden-seat  in  the  entry.  It  was  much  cooler  there  than  in  the 
conservatory,  and  Hendrik,  from  where  he  sat,  could  get  a  full 
view  of  the  house  and  grounds  under  the  light  of  the  bright  spring 
day.  Johanna  left  them  for  a  short  time,  called  away  by  a  servant, 
and  Elias  went  on  talking,  of  his  flowers,  and  his  birds  and  the 
horses,  which  he  did  not  care  to  use,  but  liked  to  pat,  and  all  his 
little,  little  peaceful  world.  Hendrik  barely  listened.  His  rest- 
less eyes  wandered  away  from  his  brother's  tranquil  face  over  all 
the  quiet  comfort  of  his  surroundings.  He  felt — with  a  lull  of 
satisfaction — that  no  one  could  deny  that  he  and  Hubert  did  their 
duty  to  the  wretched  idiot,  whom  fate  had  cast  as  an  obstacle 
across  their  path.  In  this,  surely,  they  could  challenge  public 
opinion.  Elias  lived  in  comparative  luxury.  He  had  his  small, 
but  admirably  adapted,  villa,  his  carriage,  his  servants,  his  gar- 
dens, and  hot-houses.  Everything  his  simple,  and  naturally 
restricted,  tastes  desired  was  obtained  for  him.  His  household, 
despite  Johanna's  admirable  management,  cost  a  considerable 
annual  sum — the  gardens  were  a  heavy  item — and  this  expendi- 
ture only  seemed  insignificant  because  the  man's  wealth  was  so 
disproportionate  to  His  requirements.  A  smile  played  about 
Hendrik's  thin  lips, — or  was  it  a  scowl  ? — as  he  thought  of  the 
young  ladies  of  Koopstad  and  their  inconsequent  hero-worship, 
and  recalled  the  school-girl  conversation  he  had  overheard  in  the 
tram-car.  His  look  rested  on  the  miserable  wreck  beside  him, 
now  sunk  into  silence,  and  immovable  in  its  inaccessibility  as  a 
block  of  wood  or  stone.  No,  decidedly,  Hubert  and  he  did  their 
duty,  more  than  their  duty,  by  their  idiot  brother. 

Elias  was  tired.    The  intensity  of  brain-life,  so  to  say,  which 
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his  brother's  visit  had  called  forth,  had  spent  itself,  and  a  numb- 
ness had  succeeded.  That  was  always  more  or  less  the  case,  when 
anything  stimulated  him,  for  his  consciousness  existed — if  I  may 
avail  myself  of  the  expression — in  flickers.  It  could  not  burn 
serenely  for  any  length  of  time. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  his  step-brother's  knees,  and  so  they  sat  on 
through  the  still  Sabbath  morning,  the  one,  enfolded  in  a  cloud  of 
mist,  the  other  awake,  alert,  impatient,  every  nerve  a-tingie  with 
some  cause  of  complaint  against  God. 

They  had  been  sitting  thus  for  some  time,  when  Hendrik 
abruptly  seized  Elias's  hand. 

"Are  you  happy,  Elias?"  he  spelled  awkwardly,  but  with 
ultimate  success. 

"Very  happy,"  answered  Elias.  "Why  not?  I  have  every- 
thing I  want.  And  people  are  very  good  to  me.  Yes,  I  am 
happy,  though  often  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  see — and  hear. 
But  not  as  badly  as  I  used  to  long  ago.  I  should  like  to  meet 
Hubert  again,  and  papa,  and  Mother  Margaretha.  Don't  you 
think  it  a  great  pity,  Hendrik,  that  they  all  went  away  so  far  ?  " 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Hendrik  was  walking  back  briskly 
in  the  direction  of  home.  But  his  briskness  was  not  the  activity 
of  health  as  much  as  of  disease.  He  was  swayed  to  and  fro,  and 
borne  irresistibly  onward  by  an  ever-increasing  tempest  of  dis- 
content. His  visit  to  Elias  had  not  had  the  effect  he  expected 
from  it  It  had  not  warmed  his  heart  by  an  increase  of  affection ; 
it  had  not  even — and  who  knows  but  that  he  had  unconsciously 
half-hoped  for  such  a  result? — cheered  his  discomfort  by  the 
spectacle  of  an  affliction  far  greater  than  his  own. 

On  the  contrary,  he  envied  Elias. 

He  envied  him  his  reposeful,  sheltered,  irresponsible  ease.  He 
—in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  and  the  anxiety,  the  heat  and  cold 
of  daily  existence — he  turned  wistful  eyes  towards  the  quiet  sunlit 
bay,  where  Elias's  ship  lay  anchored  for  ever — outside,  and  beyond, 
the  stream. 

And  he  envied  the  miserable  fool,  his  brother. 

He  looked  down  at  the  posy  he  was  carrying  in  his  hand.  A 
bunch  of  flowers,  red  and  white — "Only  those  two  colours," 
Elias  had  said,  "  I  like  the  colours  in  my  bouquets  to  go  well 
together."  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  not  been  blind 
from  his  birth. 

A  present  from  Elias  to  Cornelia. 

Suddenly — in  an  unreasoned  movement  of  "  d6pit " — he  twirled 
the  flowers  from  him  into  a  ditch  by  the  roadside. 
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Chapter  XXVII. 

AIGBE-DOUX. 


"I  am  come  to  remind  you  of  your  pledge,  Cornelia/9  said  Alers. 
"  You  know  that  you  promised  to  help  me  when  you  could,  in 
return  for  my  procuring  you  the  husband  of  your  choice." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  come  here,  Thomas,"  replied  Cornelia. 
"  You  know  that  Hendrik  doesn't  care  to  meet  you,  and  you  might 
have  the  good  sense  to  stop  away  when  you're  not  wanted." 

"  But  if  it's  not  you  who  want  me,  it  is  I  who  want  you/' 
pleaded  Thomas.  "  How  do  you  think  I  can  live  without  my  dear 
little  sister  ?  My  sweet  little  Boman-nosed  sister,  that  was  a 
mother  to  me  in  the  days  of  my  youth  ?  " 

"  Do  you  begin  with  fooling  ?  "  said  Cornelia  angrily.  "  I  am 
not  so  much  older  than  you,  Tom.  And  if  I  am,  I  must  be  pro- 
portionately wiser " 

"  It  doesn't  follow,"  interrupted  Thomas. 

"And  therefore  I  advise  you  to  go,"  she  continued  coolly. 
"Hendrik  has  grown  obligingly  distinct  in  his  utterances,  the 
honeymoon  being  over,  and  he  had  the  kindness  to  inform  me  the 
other  day  that  you  were  a  cad,  and  that,  if  he  found  you  in  the 
house,  he  would  kick  you  downstairs." 

"  He  I "  said  Alers  scornfully.  The  young  lawyer  was  tall  and 
slight,  but  wiry  and  active,  an  altogether  different  man  from 
skinny  Henky  Lossell. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  why  he  has  taken  so  violent  a  dislike  to 
you,"  continued  Cornelia,  looking  out  of  the  window,  and  toying 
with  the  tassel  of  an  easy-chair.  "  But  as  it  is  the  case,  you  had 
better  wait  till  the  storm  blows  over.  I  dare  say  he  will  want 
you  for  something  or  other  in  time." 

"  That's  just  it,"  replied  her  brother.  "  I  want  him — don't  you 
see? — as  I  said  a  minute  ago.  Come,  Corry,  you  never  were 
shabby.  I  saw  him  go  down  towards  the  Old  Town  Gate.  I 
don't  doubt  he  is  off  to  spend  the  morning  with  his  poor  dear 
brother.  *  You  may  as  well  listen  to  me  before  he  comes  back" 
He  threw  himself  negligently  on  a  lounge  without  awaiting 
further  permission.  "It  is  too  bad,"  he  went  on,  "that  a  man 
should  be  hunted  out  of  his  brother-in-law's  house  in  this  manner. 
And  for  nothing  else  too  but  for  benefiting  other  people  without 
any  advantage  to  himselt" 
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"And  do  yon  often  do  that  ?  "  queried  Cornelia  mockingly. 

"Cornelia,  yon  are  ungrateful.    One  can  indeed  see  that  the 
honeymoon  is  past." 

"Well,  never  mind.    Tell  me  what  yon  want,  and  be  quick 
about  it" 

u  Want ! "  repeated  Thomas  reflectively.  *'  How  often  we  have 
used  that  word  since  I  came  into  the  room/'  His  sister  made  an 
impatient  movement,  but  to  this  he  paid  no  attention.  "  Yes/' 
he  continued  :  "  we  all  want  each  other,  constantly  and  continu- 
ously. And  my  need  of  your  help  for  one  thing  and  your  need 
of  mine  for  another,  is  at  the  bottom,  I  suppose,  of  all  the  loves 
and  affections  and  friendships,  or  whatever  their  various  names 
may  be." 

"You  are  as  prosy,"  said  Cornelia  with  an — artificial — yawn, 
"  as  if  yon  were  going  to  ask  me  for  money,  which,  unfortunately 
for  us  both,  I  haven't  got." 

"  Corry,  you  are  a  genius.  With  your  quick  wit  you  at  once 
perceive  that  the  universal '  want '  of  one  another  can  always  be 
reduced  to  money's  worth.  It  is  the  common  denominator;  is 
that  not  what  we  used  to  call  the  thing  at  school  ?  You  and  I 
are  friends,  for  instance,  friendship  represented  by  unknown 
quantity  X,  reducible  to  definite  sum,  certainly  existing,  though 
probably  nndiscoverable.  Commercial  relations,  say,  on  my  side. 
Value  nineteen  and  twopence.  Social  connections  on  yours. 
Yalue  thirteen  and  four.  My  love  accordingly  greater  than  yours 
to  the  tune  of  five  and  ten.    It's  very  seldom  we  can  state  the 

figures,  but  our  perceptions  are  to  blame  for  that,  not  nature's 

dear  arithmetic." 
"How  palpably  false ! "  replied  Cornelia  listlessly.    " But  if 

you  consider  it  correct,  as  I  certainly  am  the  fonder  of  the  two, 

you  had  better,  instead  of  asking  for  money,  pay  me  the  difference 

in  cash." 
"  I  have  not  asked  for  money  yet,  dearest ;  excuse  my  pointing 

that  out  to  you.    And,  in  fact,  the  object  of  my  coming  is  not  to 

empty  Lossell's  pockets,  but  to  fill  them." 
"  Beally  ?  "  said  Cornelia.    "  The  result,  I  fancy,  is  the  same." 
"What  do  you  mean,  you  spiteful  creature?  v 
"I  am  only  a  poor  ignorant  woman,  Tom,  but  I  have  seen 

enough  of  the  world  to  know  that  nothing  comes  more  expensive 

in  it  than  having  one's  pockets  filled  by  another  man." 
"  Don't  be  epigrammatic,  Corry.    It's  ugly  in  a  woman  under 

fifty.    And  you're  not  fifty  yet,  whatever  you  may  look." 
"Ah,  that's  right,"  retorted  Cornelia,  flushing.     "I  like  you 

best  like  that,  Tom.    I'm  always  afraid  of  you  when  you  go  in  for 
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courtesy  and  'my  dear'-ing,  but  when  yon  get  frankly  rude 
again,  then  we  understand  each  other." 

"  My  dear  girl,  I  don't  want  to  be  disagreeable,  I  can  assure 
you.  I  merely  thought  I  was  complimenting  you  on  your  good 
looks.  You  wear  well,  Cornelia.  Everybody  said  so  in  church, 
when  you  were  married,  and  I  suppose  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
people  notice  it.    Let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

"  Yes,  let  us  talk  of  something  else,"  said  Cornelia,  ignoring 
her  brother's  final  thrust.  "  Look  here,  Thomas,  if  I  read  the 
meaning  of  all  this  superfluous  chatter  aright,  it  indicates  that 
you  have  nothing  particular  to  say  to  me,  but  that  you  want  me 
to  allow  you  to  wait  here  quietly  till  Hendrik,  who  denies  his 
door  to  you,  comes  home  and  finds  you  in  the  house.  Is  that 
not  it?" 

"  To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den,  in  fact,"  answered  Alers,  with  a 
sneer.  "  My  dear  Cornelia,  you  are  gifted  with  second  sight.  I 
wish  you  were  a  man,  and  had  married  Hendrika  LosselL" 

"  Et  apres  ?  "  said  Cornelia,  who,  as  she  had  herself  remarked, 
preferred  her  brother  in  his  native  rudeness. 

"  I  want  that  of  you  and  a  little  besides.  I  merely  want  you 
afterwards  to  back  me  up  with  Hendrik.  It's  all  for  your  own 
good  and  his.  You  can't  do  much  good,  but  that's  no  reason  for 
not  doing  the  little  you  can." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  said  Cornelia,  without  much  interest. 

"  I  had  better  see  first  how  far  I  can  get  with  Hendrik.  Don't 
you  think,  Corry,  that  Ninnie  is  behaving  very  foolishly — no, 
worse  still,  very  stupidly — with  young  Paffer  ?  " 

"I  don't  care  a  brass  cent  about  young  Paffer,"  answered 
Cornelia  frankly.  "But,  as  you  intend  to  honour  me  with  your 
company  for  some  length  of  time,  you  might  as  well  take  the 
opportunity  of  telling  me  what  means  you  employed  to  arrange 
my  marriage  with  Lossell,  and  in  how  far  that  arrangement  is 
connected  with  the  abuse  he  now  plentifully  sprinkles  on  your 
probably  far  from  innocent  head." 

"  You  are  as  humble  as  you  are  sagacious,  my  dear.  If  Lossell 
is  angry  with  me,  it  can  hardly  be  for  making  him  the  happy 
husband  of  a  perfect  wife." 

"  Stop  fooling,  Thomas,"  she  said,  with  an  angry  flash  in  her 
eyes.  "  Too  much  sour  is  as  sickening  as  too  much  sweet.  You 
can  go,  or  stay,  as  you  like.  But,  if  you  stay,  talk  sense. 
Hendrik  told  me  to  ask  you  about  it.    And  I  do  so." 

"  Hendrik  told  you  to  ask  me  about  it !  "  repeated  Alers,  sitting 
up  on  his  lounge  in  genuine  surprise.  "  Good  gracious !  Cornelia, 
have  you  two  come  to  that  already  ?  " 
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"  What  ?  "  she  asked,  disturbed,  in  her  turn,  by  the  tone  of  his 
voice.  "  Explanations  ?  Naturally.  Are  we  the  kind  of  people 
to  join  hands  and  walk  blindfold  ?  He  tells  me  that  it  doesn't  pay 
to  pretend  to  be  rich  when  you're  poor.  Neither  after  marriage, 
he  says,  nor  before.  And  I  want  to  know  what  he  means  by 
•  before.'" 

''He  means,"  replied  Thomas  carelessly,  "that  you  had  debts 
when  yon  married  him.  They  were  small  ones — gloves,  ribbons, 
and  fal-de-lals — but  he  appears  to  have  ferreted  them  out." 

"  That  is  a  lie,  Thomas." 

u  Or  he  means,  perhaps,  that  all  Koopstad,  and  we  also,  believe 
him  to  be  richer  than  he  really  is.  That  is  very  probable,  and  I 
can  understand  its  annoying  him." 

"  And  that,  dear  Thomas,  is  another  lie." 

"  My  fair  Cornelia,  you  are  unpleasant  Let  us  return  to  Paffer. 
His  father,  I  hear,  had  a  cigar-shop.  Wholesale  and  retail,  I  fancy, 
for  Paffer  says  it  was  the  one,  and  his  friends  say  it  was  the  other. 
The  profits,  however,  were  undeniably  wholesale,  so  I  suppose  there 
can  be  no  serious  objection  to  the  shop.  Besides,  the  shop  is  gone, 
and  the  profits  remain.  An  officer  the  son  of  a  tradesmen  doesn't 
matter  so  much,  if  the  tradesman  was  prosperous  and  is  obligingly 
dead.  I  don't  think  we  should  feel  annoyed  about  the  Darwin 
theory  of  the  descent  of  man,  if  our  ancestors  had  had  the  decency 
to  become  extinct.  But  now  they  get  themselves  obtrusively 
preserved  in  all  our  Zoological  Gardens,  just  like  Judge  Starter's 
mother,  in  her  mob-cap,  by  the  family  fire-side." 

"  I  want  to  know,"  said  Cornelia,  "  what  he  means  by 
1  before.'" 

"  I  shan't  tell  you,"  replied  Thomas  brusquely. 

"  Yob,  you  will,"  reiterated  Cornelia  placidly.  "  You  see  there 
is  something  to  telL" 

"  There  may  be,  but  I  shall  not  tell  it." 

"Yes,  you  will." 

And  so  he  did.  "  Here  goes,"  he  said.  "  After  all,  perhaps  you 
had  better  be  told.  It  appears  that  you  people  have  been 
skirmishing,  and  in  that  case  it  is  always  best  to  know,  if  you 
want  to  retreat,  what  ground  you  retreat  on." 

When  he  had  finished  his  recital,  Cornelia  sat  for  some  time 
silent,  still  playing  with  that  tassel  of  her  easy-chair.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  some  vague  spot,  away  out  in  the  bleak  garden. 
Thomas,  in  spite  of  his  effrontery,  could  not  help  feeling  uncom- 
fortable. He  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say  next,  and  vexed  to  know 
himself  at  a  loss. 
"  It  was  a  low  thing  to  do,  Thomas,"  said  Cornelia  at  last,  her 
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deep  tones  seeming  to  accentuate  the  previous  silence.  "  It  was 
not  a  deed,  I  believe,  that  Hendrik  could  have  been  guilty  of." 

"  He  had  no  cause,"  said  Alers  bitterly.  "  L'occasion  fait  le 
larron — Occasion  makes  the  thief." 

"It  was  a  thief  invented  that  falsehood/'  retorted  Cornelia 
scornfully. 

"  So  be  it,"  acquiesced  her  brother.  "  Honest  men  have  lived 
up  to  it  since.  But  do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  cut  up  nasty  about  this 
business.  Surely,  you  can  see,  Cornelia,  that,  if  I  did  wrong,  I 
did  it  on  your  behalf." 

"I  deny  that,"  replied  Cornelia.  "You  made  a  fool  of  me 
'  under  four  eyes/  You  very  nearly  missed  doing  so  in  the  sight 
of  all  the  city,  and  that  catastrophe  was  avoided  not  by  you  but 
by  my  husband,  who  is  a  better  man  than  you." 

"  Tut,  tut,"  began  Thomas  reddening. 

"Yes,  I  say  that  he  is  a  better  man  than  you.  At  least  he 
behaved  honourably  in  the  dilemma,  into  which  your  deception 
had  brought  him,  if  he  had  not  behaved  honourably  before.  No 
woman  likes  to  hear  that  she  has  been  chosen  for  her  money. 
Least  of  all,  when  the  money  is  not  even  there  for  her  to  fall  back 
upon.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  man 
who  proposed  to  my  fortune,  retained  my  hand,  when  he  learned 
it  was  empty." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,"  interposed  Thomas,  "  it  is  possible " 

She  rose  from  her  listless  attitude  in  an  outburst  of  not  undig- 
nified wrath :  "  I  ignore  your  possibilities,"  she  cried,  towering  over 
her  brother.  "  If  his  honour  did  not  turn  to  me  in  the  first  place,  it 
deferred  to  public  opinion,  or  it  was  true  to  himself.  What  care 
I?  There  was  a  something  in  him,  a  something,  no  matter  what, 
that  kept  him  from  throwing  me  over.  I  asked  myself  whether 
you  would  have  had  it.    At  least,  I  can  respect  him  for  that." 

Thomas  was  silent. 

"  Go,"  she  said.  "  You  had  better  go  now,  Thomas.  There  can 
be  no  good  in  your  seeing  Hendrik  to-day.  Nor  in  your  staying 
with  me  at  this  moment.  I  must  first  assimilate  this  agreeable 
little  story  you  have  just  told  me,  and  learn  to  be  thankful  to  you 
for  having  sold  your  sister  for  a  spurious  bank-note." 

"  My  dear  Cornelia,"  cried  the  lawyer  in  alarm,  "  for  Heaven's 
sake,  don't  mount  the  romantic  horse.  What's  done  can't  be 
mended.  You  are  happy  with  Lossell,  who  knew  all  the  facts  of 
the  case,  as  you  rightly  point  out,  before  you  were  married.  I 
took  care  that  he  should.  You  have  gained  by  the  transaction. 
He  has  gained  by  the  transaction.  The  only  one  who  has  lost  is 
poor  discarded  I." 
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"Leave  me  in  peace,"  she  said,  still  standing  erect. 

"  We  can't  quarrel/9  he  pleaded.  "  We  can't.  It  would  be  too 
absurd.  We  can't  afford  family  brouilles,  they  come  awfully 
expensive.     I  tell  you,  I  will  explain  everything  to  Hendrik." 

"  What  will  you  explain  to  Hendrik  ?  "  said  LoeselTs  voice  in 
the  open  door. 


Chaptee  XXVIII. 

WHY  NOTP 

"Therb  could  be  no  better  opportunity  for  explaining/'  said  Alers 
standing  between  the  wife  by  the  window  and  the  husband  at  the 
door.  "  It  is  all  a  most  vexatious  misunderstanding  and  merely 
requires  a  little  good  nature  in  clearing  it  up." 

"  You  are  a  cad,  Alers/'  retorted  Hendrik,  moving  forward  into 
the  room.  "And  now,  matters  being  settled  so  far,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  you,  I  should  say,  but  to  make  yourself  scarce." 

"My  dear  Lossell,  you  are  objectionable.    And  needlessly  so." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.    I  said  you  were  a  cad." 

"  Other  people  have  told  me  that  before.  Remember  I  am  a 
lawyer.  But  they  never  meant  it.  Nor  do  you,  or  you  would  not 
have  waited  till  after  your  marriage  to  mention  the  fact." 

"Out  of  deference  to  Cornelia,"  said  Hendrik,  "I  kept  my 
opinion  to  myself." 

u Exactly,"  replied  Thomas.  "And  now  out  of  deference  to 
Cornelia,  I  will  have-  none  of  your  opinion,  but  return  it  to  you, 
requesting  you  to  keep  it  still." 

"Strike  him,  Hendrik,"  said  Cornelia,  in  a  low  voice.  "Bing 
for  Mulder  to  turn  him  out." 

"C you   both,"   cried   Thomas,    "with  your   confounded 

insolence.  Yes,  ring,  do.  Let's  have  a  scene !  Let's  make  fools  of 
ourselves !  Look  here,  if  there's  to  be  a  row,  wait  for  a  reason  for 
rowing.  We  shall  have  cause  enough,  at  this  rate,  before  our  hairs 
**e  grey.  What  do  I  want  of  you,  do  you  think,  that  I  come  here, 
exposing  myself  to  insult?  I  brought  you  together  for  your 
pleasure,  not  mine,  and  if  it's  turned  out  a  big  mistake — as  seems 
only  too  plain — you  should  vent  your  spite  on  each  other,  not  me. 
Why  didn't  you  think  of  all  that  before  marrying  ?  And  what 
do  you  reproach  me  with?  You  with  her  poverty.  She  with 
yours.  As  if  all  that  wasn't  written  down  plain — without  my 
interfering — in  those  precious  marriage  settlements  which  are  the 
true  marriage-tie.  And  if  you're  too  poor,  why,  that's  the  very 
thing  I  came  about.    I  admit  that  you're  too  poor.    So  am  I.    So 
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are  all  of  us.  So  is  everybody — worse  hick — except  the  half- 
dozen  men  who  are  too  rich."  He  stopped,  fairly  out  of  breath, 
between  anger  and  eloquence.  "  Good-day  to  yon,"  he  said,  turn- 
ing on  his  heel,  as  Cornelia  rang  the  bell.  "  After  all,  it  was  purely 
a  matter  of  business  I  came  about,  Lossell.  And  I  thought— and 
still  think — it  might  have  been  made  very  advantageous  to  us  both." 

He  walked  out  into  the  hall  with  stately  step,  and  slowly 
quitted  the  house. 

Hendrik  and  Cornelia  stood  staring  at  each  other  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  "  Oh,  hang  it ! "  began  Hendrik  at  length,  "  you 
needn't  have  been  so  rough  with  him,  Cornelia.  There  was  no 
reason  for  you  to  ring  the  bell." 

"  I  unfortunately  still  sometimes  resent  insult,"  replied  Cornelia 
bitterly,  "  even  from  my  nearest  and  dearest,  like  Thomas  and — 
yourself.  Never  mind,  I  dare  say  the  habit  will  wear  off  in  a 
month  or  two." 

"But  if  he  merely  came,  as  he  said,  to  offer  apologies  and 
amends " 

"  Call  him  back,"  said  Cornelia,  "  and  tell  him  yoa  will  take 
them  in  cash."  She  waved  her  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
servant  who  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  At  least  we  might  accord  him  a  hearing,"  replied  Hendrik. 
He  took  a  couple  of  steps  towards  the  man.  "  Mulder,"  he  said, 
raising  his  voice,  "  run  after  Mynheer  Alers.  Tell  him  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  him  at  the  office  to-morrow  morning,  any  time  between 
nine  and  eleven." 

Two  minutes  later  Thomas  was  again  in  the  breakfast-room. 
He  stood  aside  in  the  doorway  to  allow  his  sister  to  pass  out. 

"I  came  back  with  Mulder,  my  dear  Lossell,"  he  explained 
apologetically.  "  My  little  business,  if  it  is  to  come  to  anything, 
will  not  allow  of  loss  of  time." 

"  I  never  attend  to  business  on  Sundays,"  said  Hendrik,  glad  of 
something  to  bridge  over  a  little  preliminary  awkwardness.  "  It 
doesn't  seem  right." 

"  I  can  heartily  agree  with  you,"  rejoined  Thomas,  "  as  a  rule. 
But  when  anything  gets  into  a  hole,  you  remember,  you  are 
always  allowed  to  pull  it  out." 

"  Are  you  in  a  hole  ?  "  questioned  Hendrik  hastily,  "  Because, 
if  so " 

"  No,  no.  Here,  let's  sit  down,  and  talk  it  over  quietly.  You 
are  strangely  irritable,  Hendrik,  far  more  than  you  used  to  be. 
Not  that  I  mind  your  angry  words,  for  I  know  you  did  not  mean 
them.    But  you  should  take  citrate  of  magnesia,  or  something  of 
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that  sort.  Something  to  cool  your  blood  and  freshen  yon  up.  On 
my  honour,  I  only  came  here  to  put  yon  in  the  way  of  a  good 
thing.  And  just  look  at  the  manner  in  which  yon  fly  out  at  me. 
I  think  yon  owe  me  an  apology,  Hendrik." 

,"  By  no  means/9  said  Hendrik.  "  Besides,  it  was  Cornelia  rang 
the  bell.  If  I  called  yon  bad  names,  yon  know  why.  Yon  have 
treated  me  shamefully.  But  if  yon  want  to  atone  for  it,  as  far 
as  yon  can,  I  won't  hinder  yon.  What  is  it  ?  Another  contract 
for  tea?" 

"Not  exactly/9  replied  Alers.  "Ton  must  admit,  however, 
Lossell,  that  that  contract  I  got  for  yon  with  the  Boyal  Dutch 
Steamship  Company  was  a  very  advantageous  thing  in  its  way." 

"I  didn't  deny  it,"  said  Hendrik. 

Alers  smiled.  "  Had  it  not  been,"  he  said,  "  you  would  hardly 
have  recalled  me  just  now." 

Lossell  cast  a  glance  at  the  clock.  "  Unless  you  wish  to  meet 
Cornelia  at  lunch,"  he  said,  "you  had  better  make  haste,  and  have 
done.    What  is  it?" 

"It's  a  syndicate,"  replied  Alers  bluntly.  "A  gold-mine  in  the 
Transvaal.  Not  one  of  your  bogus  companies,  but  a  genuine  gold- 
mine. I  have  the  prospectuses  with  me.  Terms  of  subscription, 
and  surveyor's  report.  Beport  capital.  Gold  a  certainty. 
Probable  dividends  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent."  He  spread 
out  the  papers  on  the  table. 

Hendrik  pushed  them  aside.  "I  never  take  shares  in  this  kind 
of  thing,"  he  said.  "  I  never  take  any  shares  at  all.  I  have  no 
money  to  spare,  as  you  might  know." 

"  It's  not  a  matter  of  taking  shares,"  replied  Thomas.  "  Do 
you  think  I  should  come  here  bothering  you  about  an  ordinary 
subscription?  It's  a  syndicate,  I  tell  you,  to  guarantee  the  whole 
undertaking.  The  amount  wanted  is  only  fifty  thousand  pounds 
English,  six  hundred  thousand  florins,  in  one  hundred  pound 
shares.  The  price  of  emission  is  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  the 
syndicate  takes  the  shares  and  guarantees  them  at  eighty.  Do 
you  understand  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Hendrik.  "  I  believe  I  know  what  is 
understood  under  a  syndicate,  and  I  have  also  heard  before  of  the 
very  simple  financial  transaction  you  have  just  had  the  goodness  to 
explain  to  me.  But,  not  being  a  capitalist,  I  do  not  see  where  my 
interest  in  the  matter  is  expected  to  come  in." 

"I  want  you,  of  course,  to  join  the  syndicate,"  said  Thomas 
bluntly  again.  "It  was  complete — everything  settled,  the  pro- 
spectus sent  out — and  now  some  idiot  has  suddenly  drawn  back. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  risk,  as  you  see.    You  merely  accept 
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your  share  of  the  guarantee,  and,  'as  soon  as  the  emission  has 
taken  place,  you  either  retain  a  few  shares  if  you  wish  to,  or 
you  dispose  of  the  whole  lot,  at  a  hundred  per  cent.  There  is, 
as  I  repeat,  not  the  slightest  risk.  Only  a  nominal  guarantee  of 
a  few  days,  and  then  a  certain  profit  of  twenty  per  cent." 

"  Quite  so,"  said  Hendrik,  "  if  the  amount  is  subscribed." 

"It  will  be  subscribed  ten  times  over.  Aren't  all  the  gold- 
mines at  fancy  prices  just  now  ?  Look  at  the  Leegput  and  the 
Stumper's  Fall,  and  so  many  others.  The  roads  of  Transvaal  are 
literally  paved  with  gold." 

"  I  am  not  a  widow,  Alers,  nor  a  half-pay  captain,  nor  anything 
else  unfortunate,  honourable  and  gullible,  but  a  man  of  business, 
if  you  please." 

"Well,  well,  I  only  mean,  it's  the  time  for  gold-shares.  Tou 
know  that,  yourself.  Even  the  miserablest  bubbles  go  up.  On 
account  of  their  lightness,  I  suppose.  But  this  isn't  a  bubble.  It's 
a  bona-fide  company.  Of  course  I  expect  you  to  look  thoroughly 
into  it.  It  will  bear  looking  into.  There's  a  board  of  eighteen 
highly  honourable  men  as  directors,  partly  here,  partly  in  London, 
and  partly  in  Transvaal." 

"  How  many  in  Transvaal  ?  "  asked  Hendrik. 

"  Three  here,  three  in  London,  and  twelve  in  Transvaal." 

"  Nonsense,  Alers.  There  are  not  twelve  highly  honourable  men 
in  all  Transvaal." 

"  As  for  that,  commercial  integrity  is  local,  like  the  bye-laws. 
The  six  European  directors  are  honourable  from  a  European  point 
of  view,  the  six  South  Africans  from  a  South  African.  New 
communities  require  looser  forms  of  development.  Just  look  at 
the  list,  and  complain,  if  you  dare." 

"  I  have  no  wish  to ,"  said  Lossell.  "  The  whole  discussion  is 
superfluous.  Of  course  the  sum  required  is  a  large  one,  and,  as  I 
do  not  possess  it,  there  the  matter  ends." 

"  Only  seven  thousand  pounds  are  still  untaken,"  replied  Alers, 
"and  even  these  would  have  been  gone,  had  this  unexpected  hitch 
not  occurred.  I  really  believe  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  way,  Hendrik, 
of  gaining  a  very  considerable  sum." 

"  Eighty-four  thousand  florins ! "  cried  Hendrik.  He  got  up  as 
he  spoke.  "  Tou  see  how  useless  all  this  talk  has  been.  Wherever 
should  I  get  eighty-four  thousand  florins  ?  " 

"You  need  get  them  nowhere.  You  merely  guarantee  the 
amount  on  Friday  next,  and  the  subscription  being  closed,  and  the 
shares  allotted,  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  florins 
will  be  paid  out  to  you  shortly  after." 

"  Will  you  guarantee  me  my  guarantee  ?  "  asked  Hendrik. 
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"  Nonsense.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  A.  poor 
devil  like  me.    Except  that  I  know  it  to  be  good." 

"No  interest  at  all?" 

"  Well,  of  conrse,  if  I  can  get  you  to  fill  up  the  gap,  the  other 
people  will  be  properly  grateful.  It  is  very  awkward  for  them, 
this  sudden  desertion.  The  man  is  dead,  I  believe,  by-the-bye. 
I  suppose  he  couldn't  help  that.  I  have  merely  a  commission, 
if  you  like  so  to  describe  it.  You  see  I  am  frank.  But  that  is 
literally  all." 

"  Of  course  I  know  that  the  profits  gained  by  these  syndicates 
are  often  a  kind  of  bonus  on  capital,"  said  Hendrik,  "  a  sort  of 
natural  excrescence,  with  a  minimum  of  danger.  When  they're 
really  good,  however,  I  fancy  the  bankers  usually  snap  them  up. 
I  don't  deny,  mind  you,  that  yoursjmay  be  alljyou  say.    I  wish 

I  had  the  capital  to  risk  it." 

"  Lossell,"  said  Alers  earnestly,  "  why^do  you  beat  about  the 
bush  in  this  manner?  Ton  know  perfectly  well  that  you  can 
command  the  influence  of  ten  times  the  amount.  And  it  is  just 
the  influence  which  is  wanted  here,  not  the  capital  itself.  You 
bring  in  the  dead  weight  of  the  money  without  requiring  to  touch 
it.  You  will  never  have  such  a  chance  again,  I  should  say,  of 
earning  something  by  Elias's  wealth  through  merely  letting  it  lie 
where  it  lies." 

"  I  refuse,"  said  Hendrik  fiercely.  And  then,  unconsciously,  he 
broke  into  the  same  words  his  wife  had  used  an  hour  earlier. 

II  Go  away ! "  he  cried  hastily.    "  Gro  away  !  " 

"Don't  be  childish,  Hendrik,  I  beg  of  you.  Seventeen 
thousand  florins  is  not  a  sum  to  be  despised,  especially  when  it 
can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  further  operations.  And  a  guarantee  of 
a  thoroughly  reliable "  . 

"  I  refuse,"  interrupted  Hendrik. 

"Undertaking  like  this  is  equivalent  to  saying:  'I'll  hold 
your  purse  for  you  while  you  put  your  gloves  on,  if  you'lj  give 
me  a  fifth  of  its  contents,  when  you've  done.' " 

"  I  refuse,"  reiterated  Hendrik,  with  averted  eyes. 

"You  will  repent  it  all  your  life.  You  have  no  money  and  you 
want  to  have  some.  Or  you  have  some"[money  and  would  like  to 
have  more.  Here  is  an  opportunity.  I  should  not  have  offered 
it  to  you,  but  that  I  considered  I  owed  you  some  amends  for  that 
unfortunate  mistake  of  mine  about  the  lottery-ticket.  I  am  now 
doing  whatever  is  in  my  power  to  conciliate  you  and  to  promote 
your " 

"I refuse.  I  refuse.  I  refuse  1"  cried  Hendrik;  and  he  ran 
from  the  room. 
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The  summer,  "where  your  Bourbons  blow, 

Is  come,  I  dare  ayer, 
With  linnets  twittering  to  and  fro 

Through  evergreen  and  fir; 

And  in  the  sun  the  drowsy  stir, 
Where  great  bees  dip  their  noses, 

In  mignonette  and  lavender, 
Among  the  Rectory  Boses. 

There's  Madame  Eugene  all  aglow, 

And  there,  unless  I  err, 
The  gallant  Xavier  Olibo 

Bends  in  the  breeze  to  her; 

La  France,  a  queenly  blossomer, 
Her  royal  heart  uncloses 

Beside  the  crimson  Senateur, 
Among  the  Rectory  Boses. 

Forgetting,  while  the  bright  hours  go, 

The  brown  and  withered  spur, 
Which  to  October  days  will  show 

Their  beauty's  sepulchre; 

When  that  cold-hearted  chorister, 
The  Autumn  wind,  composes 

A  requiem  for  the  blooms  that  were 
Among  the  Bectory  Boses. 

Envoy. 

Princess,  in  city  buzz  and  whirr 

Tour  dusty  rhymer  proses, 
Whose  heart  is  still  a  wanderer 

Among  the  Bectory  Boses. 

Alfred  Coohbane. 
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Sketches  in  the  shadow  of  famine.    Russia  1891. 


"  Scratch  a  Bussian,"  says  the  proverb,  "  and  yon  will  find  the 
Tartar  ;  "  bnt  it  all  depends  where  yon  scratch  him.  Where,  that 
is,  in  Bnssia.  By  the  Northern  Dvina,  yon  might  find  a  white 
bear,  on  the  Dniestr  a  Turk.  So  too,  in  inquiries  of  the  country, 
it  is  forgotten  that  there  are  many  Bnssias,  each  a  kingdom,  and 
as  many  peoples. 

Going  south  over  the  Great  Plain  from  the  Southern  border  of 
the  Samoyeds,  one  plunges,  after  crossing  the  frozen  tundras, 
through  interminable  forest  to  the  latitude  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Then  wheat  begins  to  show  itself,  clearings  are  more  frequent, 
and,  though  the  forest  remains,  it  is  no  longer  omnipotent. 
Beyond  Moscow  the  dark  pines  shrink  into  ordered  woods,  the 
land  "  rolls,"  and  the  first  firm  turf  appears.  It  is  the  Bussian 
Veldty  the  country  of  ToorghayniefiV  "Birouk,"  and  of  his 
wonderful  sketch,  "  The  Prairie."  After  crossing  it  the  trees  slip 
out  of  sight,  and  the  eye  ranges  for  miles  over  a  black  bare  upland, 
which  seems  as  level  as  the  sea,  but  hides  in  sudden  deep  hollows 
the  woods  which  have  sunk  there  for  shelter  from  the  fierce 
Steppe  winds,  and  the  Tillages  which  have  been  built  among  them. 
It  is  the  home,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  little  Bussian;  the 
country's  belt  of  gold,  and,  perhaps,  the  richest  land  in  Europe. 

It  stretches  from  the  Pruth  almost  to  the  Urals,  and  upon  it 
the  scattered  people  live  closest,  and  live  by  the  plough. 

Further  South  and  East  the  black  downs  break  abruptly,  with 
outcrops,  here  and  there,  of  chalk  upon  the  real  Steppe,  which 
stretches  its  dead  level  thence  three  hundred  miles  to  the  marshes 
of  the  Caspian  and  the  salted  Tundras  of  Turkestan.  There  the 
Bussian  blood  is  mixed  with  Cossack  and  Kirghese,  its  instincts 
become  nomadic,  and  it  mounts  a  horse.  One  must  return  to  the 
upper  Steppe  to  see  the  Muscovite  as  God  and  time  have  made 
him ;  the  man  on  whose  strong  back  the  Empire  is  supported,  and 
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who  is  fain,  at  the  present  time,  to  fill  his  belly  with  husks  on 
which  not  even  his  swine  will  feed. 

To  see  the  real  Russian  one  must  see  him  here.  Further  North 
he  is  stunted  by  the  hard  conditions  of  his  life ;  farther  Sonth  he 
is  relaxed,  and  often  a  vagrant,  in  the  land  of  his  grapes  and  of 
the  summer  drouth.  But  on  the  black  earth  he  is  rooted  deeper 
than  English  oak.  The  land  is  the  mistress  of  many  peoples,  it  is 
the  Russian's  wife.  The  hand  he  puts  to  the  plough  never  turns 
to  another  trade,  and  he  clings  to  the  fields  of  his  youth  with  the 
dumb  intuitive  yearning  of  the  brutes,  often  finding  his  way  back 
to  them  to  die,  with  some  counterpart  of  their  "homing" 
instinct.  He  is  a  somewhat  gross  creature,  animal,  impassive, 
pagan,  superstitious,  callous  rather  than  cruel,  often  drunk, 
always  lying,  seldom  clean.  Yet  against  this,  his  sublime  in- 
difference to  fate,  his  childish  faith,  his  unfailing^  hospitality,  and 
absence  of  all  hypocrisy  make  him  onejrf  the  most  interesting 
ruralists  in  Europe. 

The  chance  of  studying  him,  from  his  own  stove,  as  it  were,  is 
seldom  accorded  to  a  stranger,  and,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
which  include  a  variety  of  live  stock,  from  pigs  to  parasites,  it 
would  be  still  seldomer  accepted.  When  shooting  and  hunting  in 
Russia  it  often  happens  that  one  has  to  put  up  at  the  Starosta's, 
or  headman  of  the  village,  but  one  learns  nothing  of  the  peasant 
life  by  such  visits,  except  through  the  nose. 

When,  therefore,  the  opportunity  of  sharing  it  with  voluntary 
conditions  of  cleanliness  was  offered  me,  I  accepted  gladly;  the 
more  so  as  the  men  with  whom  I  was  to  live  were  interesting 
otherwise  than  as  Russian  peasants. 

It  is  difficult  for  people  in  England,  where  everything  is 
debated  and  nothing  very  much  believed,  to  understand  the 
ferment  which  the  neo-Christianity  of  Count  Leff  Tolstoi  has 
worked  in  a  seething  vat  of  doubt,  oppression  and  despair. 

In  certain  circles,  the  nervous  circles,  it  is  still  the  most  vivid 
subject  of  talk ;  whole  nights  being  often  spent  in  the  discussion 
of,  perhaps,  a  single  careless  sentence,  unessential  to  the  author's 
aim. 

When  I  was  staying  in  Moscow,  amongst  men,  most  of  whom 
are  now  lying  in  unknown  prisons,  awaiting  trial  for  treason, 
and  who  were  then  steeped  in  plans  of  breathless  moment,  a 
challenge  on  behalf  of  the  philosopher  of  Tula  was  sufficient  to 
drown  their  own  debate,  and  to  lift  them  in  passionate  ex- 
postulation and  argument  to  the  region  of  imaginary  ethics  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening. 
That,  however,  means  less  than  it  seems.     The  curious  faculty 
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of  mental  detachment  from  the  absorbing  question  of  the  moment 
is  endemic  in  Muscovite  zealots,  and  is  only  equalled  by  their 
fondness  for  treating  facts  hypothetically.  Men,  whose  one 
watchword  was  caution  and  who  would  arrive  at  their  rendezvous 
by  all  manner  of  dark  disguises,  in  an  hour  were  shouting, 
gesticulating,  babbling  all  at  once,  twenty  or  thirty  together ;  and 
would  so  pass  the  night,  around  the  samovar,  drinking  infinite  tea, 
and  deciding  only  on  a  fresh  meeting.  It  was  neither  magnificent 
nor  war,  but  school-girl's  hysteria,  an  outbreak  of  repressed 
puberty — in  a  people. 

But  impractical  and  pernicious  talker  as  he  may  be,  the  Bussian, 
even  when  fermented,  can  be  something  more,  for  men  of  every 
ekes  have  taken  Tolstoi  at  his  word,  and  left  fortune,  houses, 
brethren,  father,  wife  and  children  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  foxes 
and  fowls  of  the  air.  It  is  late  in  the  day,  and  difficult  besides,  to 
summarise  the  Count's  philosophy ;  he  has  described  it,  and  its 
evolution,  at  length  for  English  readers  in  '  Christ's  Christianity,' 
and  even  so  is  misunderstood. 

Briefly  it  insists  on  the  equal  sanctity  of  all  life,  on  the  equal 
evil  of  all  contention,  of  the  absolute  negation  of  property ;  which 
imply — to  put  extreme  cases,  but  cases  which  Count  Tolstoi 
defended  in  conversation — that  a  man  may  not  slay  a  mad  dog  to 
save  his  child's  life,  may  not  forcibly  interfere  to  protect  a  lunatic 
from  himself,  must  give  his  last  loaf  to  a  starving  stranger  though 
his  own  children  cry  with  hunger,  and  leave  his  one  coat  with  any 
who  crave  it  of  him. 

A  wintry  creed,  and  one  which  tests  the  stanchness  of  human 
sympathy  ;  yet  even  of  vengeful  Nihilists  it  has  made  disciples ; 
nor  of  them  alone.  Men  of  every  occupation,  and  of  none,  have 
joined  the  little  company  of  passivists;  they  wander  wherever 
work  may  take  them,  receiving  no  payment  for  it  but  food  and 
shelter,  or  form  themselves  into  brotherhoods  with  nothing  apiece 
and  all  things  in  common. 

It  was  with  such  a  colony  that  I  found  myself  at  the  end  of  the 
summer.  Its  organiser  I  had  known  when  he  was  Adjutant  to 
the  late  Emperor,  and  the  wildest  of  the  young  Guardsmen  in 
Petersburg.  His  life  at  that  time  would  certainly  have  been  out- 
side the  tests  of  even  the  mildest  morality ;  he  could  jest  in  half 
a  dozen  languages,  and  jest  well;  he  was  brilliant,  fascinating, 
universally  admired ;  everything  seemed  within  his  reach.  He 
had  been  named  for  the  Government  of  an  important  province ; 
was  heir  to  a  vast  property ;  a  whole  district  of  the  richest  land, 
the  dowry  of  an  ancestress,  a  Tartar  princess,  bearing  his  name. 

When  he  wrote  last  to  me  he  was  living  as  the  commonest 
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peasant,  in  the  universal  red  shirt  and  bast  shoes;  his  code  of 
morality  was  of  the  strictest ;  he  was  everyone's  servant,  and  over- 
flowing with  love  and  goodwill  to  all.  The  change  was  stupendous ; 
he  had  gone  from  pole  to  pole ;  curiously  enough,  many  pious 
persons,  who  were  interested  in  him,  thought  he  had  gone  to  the 
devil. 

He  wrote,  "  We  are  utterly  uncivilised  here,  but  come  and  see 
us  if  you  are  not  afraid."     I  was  not,  and  went. 

Of  civilisation,  indeed,  as  generally  understood,  there  was  bat 
little  evidence ;  of  civility  much :  in  fact  one  realised  for  the  first 
time,  amid  men  bound  by  common  duties  for  the  common  good, 
the  essential  quality  of  civil  ness.  We  ate,  it  is  true,  with  wooden 
ladles  from  the  same  bowl;  we  passed  the  nights  indifferently, 
wrapped  in  a  slwoba  in  the  barn,  or  out  among  the  wandering 
flocks ;  we  took  no  interest  in  the  arts,  and  little  in  letters ;  we 
might,  most  of  us,  have  been  cleaner :  but,  for  all  that,  we  were 
civic  in  its  best  senses,  and  that  small  village  of  the  Steppe  was 
a  State,  ideally  independent. 

Men  came  to  it  from  every  quarter  of  the  empire,  soldiers, 
tshinovniks,  lawyers,  priests,  artists,  peasants  and  petty  trades- 
men ;  men  often  of  delicate  nurture,  whose  feet  had  grown  black 
with  travel,  and  their  backs  bent  with  the  spade;  the  clothes 
they  wore  and  the  tools  of  their  trade  were  their  sole  possessions, 
and  their  tenure  even  of  these  was  always  terminable  by  another's 
greater  need. 

They  seemed  for  the  most  part  a  gentle,  noble,  generous  manner 
of  men,  regally  unconditioned,  and  above  the  worst  turns  of  fate ; 
they  came,  worked,  and  went  their  way ;  some  to  other  farms, 
some  to  prison  or  the  prison  mad-house — for  heterodoxy  is  a  crime 
in  Bussia,  and  men,  who  for  conscience  sake;  refuse  to  serve  the 
State,  as  conscripts  or  otherwise,  are  often  treated  as  insane  till 
their  reason  is  unhinged — some,  disenchanted,  to  return  to  the 
lives  which  they  had  left. 

For  at  Ylest  no  profession  of  faith  was  demanded.  There  was 
nothing  to  tempt  the  mere  professor.  Poverty,  poor  food,  and 
hard  work  are  temptations  which  most  men  can  resist.  Neither 
was  any  uniformity  of  thought  or  even  of  action  looked  for.  The 
damnatory  summing  up  of  Israel's  backsliding  was  become  our 
axiom  of  integrity ;  "  every  man  did  what  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes."    But  he  was  supposed  to  keep  them  open. 

He  was  expected  also  to  help  himself,  and  as  there  was  no  paid 
labour,  and — theoretically — no  money  to  obtain  'it,  self-help  was 
a  necessity. 

Perhaps  a  description  of  the  day's  work  at  Ylest  at  harvest-time 
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may  be  interesting  from  a  social  as  well  as  from  a  national  point 
of  view. 

The  little  village  lay  in  one  great  wrinkle  of  the  black  down. 
Nothing  was  visible  above  the  dark  rolling  swell  of  the  land,  bnt 
the  purple  distance  and  the  open  sky.  Then,  suddenly,  a  deep 
deft  opened  at  one's  feet,  fall  of  green  leaves  and  the  whiteness 
of  cottage  walls.  In  antnmn,  when  the  maples  were  dyed  red,  the 
narrow  valley,  stained  to  its  depths  with  crimson  over  flakes  of 
white,  sprang  with  almost  vehement  beauty  ont  of  the  gloomy 
world,  and  seemed  to  be  in  hiding  there  with  its  scarlet  secret. 

There  was  a  little  green  lake  in  the  hollow  of  the  wood,  where 
we  bathed,  carrying  down  every  morning  a  yoke  of  pails  for  the 
water  of  the  day's  use.  Afterwards  the  rooms  were  cleaned,  beds 
made,  and  breakfast  eaten  on  the  little  balcony  of  the  central 
house.  The  colonists  being  all  vegetarians,  and  bound  by  Tolstoi's 
theory  that  a  man's  consumption  should  be  independent  of  his 
neighbour's  products,  the  fare  was  spare  and  simple,  even  'before 
the  lean  arm  of  famine  had  reached  that  table.  Black  rye  bread, 
somewhat  gritty,  milk,  a  decoction  of  roast  acorns,  not  very  drink- 
able, butter  and  melons,  made  up  the  usual  repast.  Sometimes 
an  early  riser  tried  experiments  with  oatmeal  porridge,  but  it  was 
considered  a  needless,  and  was  always  a  smoky  luxury.  After- 
wards there  was  housework  to  be  seen  to  by  those  free  for  it,  for 
H  must  be  understood  that  any  system  of  drainage  was  not  only 
non-existent,  but  would  have  been  discountenanced  at  Ylest. 
The  washing  of  the  little  settlement  was  also  done  at  the  same 
time;  but,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  this  labour,  considering  the 
number  it  concerned,  was  slight ;  for  cleanliness  is  a  subordinate 
▼irtue  in  the  Tolstoyan  cosmogony,  and  there  was  a  marked 
tendency  to  abide  for  some  time  by  a  shirt  which  had,  by  happy 
accident,  profited  by  its  excursion  to  the  lake.  "  Cleanliness,"  says 
tiie  master,  "  is  not  a  vice." 

Those  not  engaged  in  or  about  the  house  worked  on  the  farm  or 
in  the  fields.  It  was  the  time  of  harvest,  a  poor  thin  harvest ;  a 
harvest  like  a  yellow  mask  on  the  face  of  hunger,  but  yet  not 
without  its  joys. 

The  labour  of  it  was  borne  by  hand,  for  there  was  no  money' for 
machines,  though,  strange  to  say,  no  sentiment  against  them; 
and  the  labour  was  heavy.  The  Russian  thereabout  cuts  grain  as 
grass,  with  a  short  scythe,  not  with  a  sickle ;  and  he  works  through 
a  long  day.  Of  course,  while  any  corn  was  standing,  all  hands 
were  in  the  fields  before  the  morning  star  had  set,  and  we  came 
home  through  the  reddening  apples  under  the  moon ;  the  midday 
porridge  of  kdcha — a  kind  of  buckwheat — being  eaten  at  some 
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corner  of  a  wood,  oat  of  the  scorching  sun,  where  the  labourers, 
men  and  women,  stretched  in  a  huddled  line  in  the  shade,  slept 
through  the  hottest  hour  of  the  day. 

The  work  of  stacking  even  that  scant  harvest  was  also  heavy, 
for  not  a  sheaf  could  be  left  out  on  the  defenceless  Steppe,  where 
the  wolves,  and  the  winds  and  snows  of  winter  would  soon  have 
scattered  it.  Everything  for  miles  around  had  to  be  brought  into 
the  great  farmyard ;  about  which  a  wattle  fence  of  fifteen  feet  held 
beast  and  storm  at  bay. 

The  grain  was  threshed,  as  it  was  cut,  in  the  immense  barn,  the 
nominal  property  of  the  larin,  or  manor  lord,  and  the  method  was 
pretty  enough  to  be  described.  The  barn  was  a  vast  building  with 
high  peaked  thatch,  whose  eaves  came  almost  to  the  ground.  A 
low  cross-gable,  thrust  out  on  one  side,  made  room  below  for  the 
team  of  four  lean  horses  which  worked  the  thresher. 

They  revolved  all  day  in  a  mud-floored  circle,  their  driver, 
perched  upon  the  windlass,  cracking  his  whip,  and  urging  them 
with  a  shrill,  sweet,  bird-like  whistle  which  one  could  hear  far  down 
in  the  fields.  Inside  was  the  ceaseless  whir  of  the  thresher,  the 
clatter  of  hoofs,  the  shrill  whistling,  and  the  babble  of  women's 
voices  and  laughter. 

Two  great  sunbeams  from  either  door  lay  like  gold  bars  in  the 
dusty  air,  and  across  them  the  women  moved,  raking  the  straw 
and  binding  it  as  it  flew  out  fiercely  from  the  thresher's  throat 
They  were  dressed  in  short  skirts  of  the  universal  Russian  red, 
which  is  quite  a  note  in  the  country's  colour,  bodices  of  red  and 
snowy  white,  and  kerchiefs  round  their  hair  of  silver  green,  white 
and  poppy  yellow.  One  saw  them  vaguely,  through  the  dust  of 
threshing  which  filled  all  the  barn,  shifting  to  and  fro,  a  dim 
kaleidoscope  of  delightful  colour,  and  when  they  stepped  into  a 
sunbeam  they  seemed  to  stain  it  red.  They  worked,  and  sang,  and 
joked,  broadly  among  themselves  with  a  fine  animal  unconcern, 
and  with  the  sad-faced  man  who  fed  the  thresher's  mouth,  mutter- 
ing some  prayer  for  much  and  beautiful  grain,  though  he  knew 
how  poor  was  the  crop. 

Outside,  the  bundles  of  straw  were  linked  to  a  long  rope 
attached  to  a  team  of  horses  and  so  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  stack, 
where  another  woman  stood  to  tread  it  into  place,  and  fling  down 
the  bight  of  the  lifting  rope. 

She  looked  even  more  picturesque  than  those  in  the  barn,  the 
brilliant  shirt,  the  snowy  linen  that  burst  from  the  crimson 
stomacher,  for  she  had  loosed  its  red  laces  while  she  worked,  and 
the  lemon  kerchief  on  her  head,  being  sharply  outlined  as  she  stood 
knee-deep  in  that  mountain  of  yellow  straw. 
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"-  At  midday  there  was  a  shrill  summons  from  the  orchard,  and 
the  women  tumbled  headlong  out  of  the  yard,  langhing  and 
struggling  together  to  reach  the  thin  smoke  of  the  spent  fire 
which  spoke  of  dinner.  We  lay  under  the  young  apples  to  eat  it, 
in  very  primitive  fashion,  a  pot  between  four  or  five,  and  a 
wooden  spoon  apiece.  Soup  of  the  red  fungus  of  the  woods,  the 
everlasting  hicha,  milk,  rye-bread,  Jcvass  and  melons  made  up  the 
meal,  and  the  dogs  cleaned  the  pots :  whether  any  other  assistance 
was  offered  in  that  direction  before  supper  I  never  discovered.  I 
think  not. 

The  afternoon  repeated  mostly  the  morning's  toil ;  at  five  there 
was  generally  a  samovar  to  be  seen,  and  a  good  deal  of  very  weak 
tea  to  be  drunk  if  one  was  within  hail ;  but  when  the  threshing 
and  stacking  were  over,  and  the  ploughs  a-field,  the  next  meal 
came  at  eight.    It  was  even  simpler  than  the  others,  being  often 
only  black  bread  and  tea,  with  sometimes  a  little  fruit,  blue- 
berries from  the  wood,  or  nuts.    After  supper  we  sat  among  the 
shavings  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  sang  songs  to  the  balalaika 
— the  Buflgdan  guitar — talked,  or  read  aloud.    There  was  a  little 
room  below  the  store-house  whose  small  window  burnt  like  a 
glow-worm  every  evening  in  the  slope  of  the  wood,  where  any  of 
the  village  children  who  cared  to  come  were  taught  to  read. 
Thar  teacher  was  a  man,  splendidly  made,  and  with  the  face  of  a 
Jewish  prophet,  who  had  left  the  first  society  in  Moscow,  where 
his  wife  remained  to  spend  his  millions,  to  wander  barefoot  with- 
out a  home. 

We  spent  many  days  and  nights  thereafter  together,  he  and  I ; 
back  to  back  for  warmth  in  the  straw  of  country  carts  under  the 
frosty  moon,  and,  later,  in  the  night  dens  of  thieves,  harlots,  and 
plotters  of  all  kinds  in  Moscow,  but  I  never  heard  a  word  from 
his  lips  of  which  the  purest  saint  could  be  ashamed.  Yet  he  was 
but  one  of  many  there,  and  no  exception. 

Till  the  harvest  was  gathered  in,  one  heard  only  vague  fears  of 
famine,  yet  everyone  knew  it  must  be.  Those  who  had  felt,  year 
by  year,  the  insufficiency  of  the  full  summers,  could  tell  almost 
on  their  fingers  how  far  the  present  crop  would  go,  yet  not  a 
hand  was  moved  to  extend  it. 

The  Eussian  maxim  of  "  Let  be !  "  pervades  the  whole  country. 
The  Starosta  of  our  village  put  the  whole  case  for  inaction, 
superstition,  and  fatalism  when  riding  with  me  one  day  after 
some  strayed  horses. 

The  black  soil  was  like  dust,  and  he  sighed  heavily  as  his  mare 
sank  in  the  light  stuff. 

"Ah,  batiushka,"  he  said  sadly,  "what  land  is  this?    It  is 
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like  a  woman    broken    with  sorrow;    how  can  she  feed    her 
child?" 

"  Has  it  been  so  all  the  summer  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Not  so,  indeed.  There  was  frost  in  the  spring,  and  men  said, 
'  Frost  and  fair  weather/  for  so  it  is,  though  the  apples  were  bitten. 
But  then  came  the  dryness  :  and  the  Mass  was  said  in  the  fields, 
but  it  went  to  nothing.    And  then  we  dug  up  the  died-drnnks — " 

"  The  what  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"The  drunkards,  your  honour.  Often  it  is  that  when  the 
drunkards  are  pulled  out  of  their  graves  and  flung  into  pools  of 
water,  that  rain  will  come ;  we  know  not  why.  But  not  rain  came 
only,  but  hail,  and  fierce  storm,  and  fire,  and  withered  the  little 
that  was  grown.  Then,  after  that,  dryness  again,  and  now,"  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  "  the  famine." 

"  Must  there  be  famine  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Surely,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,  "  the  grain  that  we  have  is 
soon  eaten  and  then — what  ?  " 

"  Will  no  provision  be  made  for  the  future  ?  " 

"Who  should  make  provision?  Now  we  can  buy  much,  and 
eat  much,  afterward — well,  the  little  father  will  not  see  us  die  ?  " 

That  was  the  last  word  to  be  said ;  the  Bussian  peasant  has 
been  brought  up  by  hand,  and  now  cannot  use  a  spoon ;  he  thinks 
he  has  but  to  open  his  mouth  and  it  will  be  filled. 

Treated  worse  than  a  dog,  ground  down  by  cruel  taxes,  com- 
pelled into  perpetual  debauch  by  a  paternal  government,  which 
opens,  against  the  protests  of  the  village  Mir,  Imperial  kabakee  or 
taverns  in  their  midst,  the  keepers  of  which  are  sworn  to  sell  a 
certain  quantity  of  spirits  per  quarter;  cheated  by  his  many 
masters,  and  debarred  from  justice  in  his  country's  courts,  the 
peasant  never  loses  confidence  in  his  Emperor,  nor  his  faith  in 
God.  "  In  spite  of  every  temptation,"  boasts  the  Novoye  Vremya, 
in  a  recent  article,  after  giving  heartrending  details  of  men  dying 
on  bread  made  of  pigweed,  goosefoot,  chaff,  oil  and  manure,  "  our 
people  submissively  endure  it  all ;  they  exclaim  '  God's  will  is 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  gave,  and  he  takes  away ! ' "  One 
wonders  if  it  would  be  possible  for  such  a  people  ever  to  be 
goaded  into  revolt. 

At  Vlest,  a  mere  green  hollow  in  the  rolling  boundless  black- 
ness of  the  Steppe,  one  learnt  little  of  the  outside  world,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  great  fair  of  Malouga  that  one  heard  the 
first  low  growl  of  famine. 

We  were  three  days  of  bullock  travel  from  the  town,  and 
allowed  a  fourth  to  cover  unforeseen  adventures.  Two  vozyor 
country  carts  with  a  span  of  oxen  to  each,  and  half  a  dozen  cattle 
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for  sale  made  np  our  modest  caravan,  and  three  of  ua  were  their 
escort.  Bullock  transport  is  not  to  be  commended  to  people  in  a 
harry,  but  it  is  an  index  in  disguise  to  the  pastoral  character. 
The  man  who  can  sit  behind  oxen  for  six  days,  and  not  feel  at  the 
end  of  them  as  though  he  had  wasted  half  his  life,  has  some 
claims  to  be  considered  agricultural.  Yet,  if  they  were  long,  the 
days  moved,  and  the  nights  were  an  enchantment. 

We  started  before  dawn,  while  the  hollows  were  full  of  milky 
whiteness,  which  turned  with  daylight  to  a  floating  mist,  and 
clung,  in  twisted  shreds  and  wisps,  to  hut  and  tree,  long  after  the 
sun  had  risen.  It  was  cold  at  that  hour  with  some  degrees  of 
frost,  though  the  sun  at  mid-day  was  more  than  warm  in  a 
cloudless  sky.  Before  sunset  we  used  to  halt,  if  possible,  under 
the  lee  of  some  remnant  of  woodland  for  shelter  from  the  Steppe 
win^s,  and  soon  a  clear  fire  of  silver  birch-logs  was  making  ready 
our  supper. 

It  was  the  stillest  world  conceivable ;  and  yet  that  black  land 
which  rolled,  without  hedge  or  stake  for  tenantless  leagues,  hard 
against  the  sky,  almost  bubbles,  year  by  year,  in  the  spring  with 
life. 

While  the  snow,  which  scars  the  light  earth  in  melting  as 
though  it  had  been  lashed  with  a  whip,  is  still  lying  fathom  deep 
in  the  clefts  of  the  valleys,  the  dark  upland  grows  green,  one 
morning  as  though  it  had  been  carpeted  with  silk.  A  month 
after,  the  grass  is  knee-deep,  with  here  and  there  a  flash  of 
scarlet  or  spike  of  purple  blossom.  Then  suddenly,  after  perhaps 
a  drenching  night,  the  wide  green  sea  is  hidden  under  a  sheet  of 
bewildering  colour — carmine  and  crimson,  azure,  amethyst,  indigo 
and  every  glitter  of  burnished  gold.  It  is  as  though  it  had 
rained  flowers.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  equal  it  in 
suddenness  of  fierce  and  dazzling  splendours.  But  the  sun  burns 
and  bleaches  all  in  a  month,  the  grass  turns  grey,  the  corn  ripens 
and  falls  on  the  scythe  ;  and  there  remains  only  the  black  waste 
of  a  pathless  upland,  which  hides  even  the  green  hollows  of  its 
treasured  woods. 

As  we  sat  about  the  fire,  while  there  was  still  some  rose-light 
westward  above  the  wonderful  purple  distances  which  the  black 
earth  seems  to  deepen,  one  needed  a  Bussian  word  to  express  the 
silence — a  silence  which  pressed.  Far  away,  looming  weird  and 
large  against  the  sky,  one  could  discern  at  times  some  train  of 
ox-drawn  waggons,  slowly  working  our  way,  as  one  sees  the 
labouring  ships  at  sea.  For  from  all  sides  the  country  was 
draining  inwards  to  the  fair.  One  could  hear  the  creaking  of  the 
caned  yokes  a  mile  off,  or  the  thin  dry  scrape  of  a  wheel.    Then 
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these  travellers  also  encamped;  one  saw  the  little  spirt  of  their 
fire,  and  lost  the  faint  sounds  of  their  march. 

The  stillness  was  absolute,  and  one  heard  the  feathers  of  the 
geese  going  home  overhead  to  their  distant  village,  and  made  out 
the  white  angle  of  their  flight  against  the  sky,  as  they  rose  above 
the  wood. 

Once  a  string  of  swans  passed  us,  flying  south  from  the 
winter ;  we  were  camped  beside  water,  and  the  sndden  rush  of  their 
wings  and  bodies  on  the  smooth  surface  came  like  an  inroad  of 
spirits  from  the  ebbing  night,  and  was,  for  the  instant,  very 
ghostly. 

As  twilight  faded  the  sharp  bark  of  a  fox,  or  the  wild  phoi,  phoi ! 
of  the  bustard  came  to  us  from  the  wood,  and  once  an  owl 
stretched  a  long,  melancholy  note,  which  seemed  to  hang  in  the 
air,  as  the  smoke  of  steamboats  in  a  calm.  My  companion  turned 
sleepily  towards  me,  and  murmured  "  So  he  hoots  for  the  snow.19 
But  he  hooted  too  soon.  We  lay  by  the  fire  in  our  shoobas,  or 
sheepskin  coats,  when  the  nights  were  still,  or  burrowed  from  the 
wind  in  the  straw  of  the  cradle-like  carts.  The  silver  birch  makes 
an  ideal  fire,  the  round  stems  burning  into  bars  of  living  gold,  that 
smoulder  without  flame  and  crumble  at  a  touch.  Waking  one 
night  when  the  fire  was  spent,  and  kicking  the  outside  logs  into  a 
buzz  of  sparks,  I  heard  the  scud  of  padded  feet  behind  my  head, 
and  saw  the  lean  length  of  a  craven  wolf  slink  from  sudden  red- 
ness to  a  grey  shadow  under  the  moon.  He  must  have  come  over 
the  wold,  for  the  cattle  had  not  smelt  him. 

Sometimes,  half  asleep,  with  one's  ears  to  the  ground,  the 
passing  of  a  flock  of  sheep  could  be  heard  a  mile  off,  as  they 
dragged  at  weeds  that  had  withered  in  the  corn. 

Once  I  saw  them  moving,  a  dim  whiteness,  across  the  hill-side, 
and  their  shepherd,  a  melancholy  figure,  before  them ;  the  sound 
of  their  teeth  and  trotters  was  like  the  innumerable  lapping  of  a 
running  tide  against  the  stream,  and  the  shepherd  gave  forth  now 
and  again  a  wild,  low  wail  to  which  they  ran. 

It  was  a  strange  solitary  sojourn,  those  wakeful  nights  on  the 
black  Steppe,  with  voices,  and  shadows,  and  shapes  that  passed 
as  shades,  beasts,  and  night  birds  and  men. 

We  entered  Malouga  at  daybreak,  when  the  gilded  cupolas 
floated  like  golden  bubbles  upon  the  mist  which  hid  the  house 
roofs.  A  wide  flat  river  swept  in  a  great  encircling  bend  about 
it,  with  an  effect  of  tenderness.  On  that  morning  it  lay  like  a 
soft,  white  scarf  tied  round  the  walls,  so  deeply  buried  were  its 
waters  in  the  fog.  The  badgers  ran  to  their  holes  from  the  sound 
of  our  groaning  wheels,  as  the  oxen  toiled  up  the  long  hill  above 
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the  town,  and  disappeared  with  a  snap  oyer  the  chalky  circles  cast 
up  about  their  burrows  on  the  black  loam.  Two  eagles  went 
wheeling  round  each  other  high  into  the  grey  air,  where  the 
first  flash  of  sumise  turned  them  into  pufls  of  golden  smoke  before 
it  touched  the  world.  We  watched  a  fox  stealthily  stalking  a 
drove  of  geese  across  the  hillside,  till  we  could  only  tell  his  move- 
ments by  the  switching  of  his  brush ;  but  we  forgot  him  as  the 
low  strange  roar  of  many  thousand  oxen  blew  faintly  oyer  us  from 
the  fair  with  the  breaking  mist. 

We  could  see  them  now;  a  red  moving  floor  of  hides,  round 
which  a  man  could  have  walked  in  circuit  of  many  miles,  and 
strode  across  in  any  direction  upon  their  crowded  backs.  The 
perpetual  dull  moaning  roar,  as  of  one  pent  beast  and  not  a 
hundred  thousand,  and  the  continual  waver  of  reddish  shadow 
across  that  vast  moat  of  life  was  very  impressive.  Further  on 
were  the  horses,  the  little  rat-like  horses  of  Southern  Eussia, 
almost  equalling  the  cattle  in  number,  but  still  somewhat  hid  from 
us  by  the  mist. 

The  green  roofs  of  the  town,  many  though  they  were  and 
straggling,  seemed  dwarfed  by  that  red  flood  of  living  things 
dammed  round  about  them. 

We  entered  the  fair  at  daybreak,  we  left  it  before  nightfall 
three  days  later,  but,  though  not  unacquainted  with  the  low  levels 
of  humanity  in  many  quarters  of  the  world,  the  disclosures  of 
those  few  hours  passed,  in  display  of  concentrated  unconcerned 
debasement,  the  most  befouled  divinity  in  fallen  men  that  I  had 
ever  met.  It  was  not  the  grossness  which  appalled ;  many  a  spot- 
less shirt-front  covers  as  much  of  that  as  the  dirtiest  shooba,  but 
its  shamelessness.  A  tithe  of  it  could  not  be  mentioned  in  English 
without  equalling  almost  the  offence  of  the  deed,  and,  could  it, 
perhaps  not  one-half  would  be  believed. 

One  saw  things,  doubtless,  at  their  worst.  Benan  has  perhaps 
exaggerated  the  excesses  of  despair,  and  even  the  natural  man's 
morality  is  not  exactly  proportioned  to  his  hold  on  life ;  but  he 
often  sins  at  a  gulp  as  he  would  not  with  time  for  drinking.  But 
one  felt  that  mere  circumstance  could  not  be  made  responsible  for 
all  one  saw ;  it  was  too  easy,  too  foreseen. 

But  there  was  often  something  pictorial — an  untied  lace  of  the 
picturesque,  as  it  were — in  the  grossest  scenes,  and  something  not 
disconsolate  in  the  saddest.  Famine  as  yet  had  only  blanched  and 
not  pinched  the  cheek.  Later  it  dragged  its  victims  down  to  the 
level  of  the  special  correspondent,  but  at  that  time  it  had  only  a 
hand  on  their  arm. 
One  scene  I  remember,  a  type  of  many.    A  merchant,  no  Jew, 
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but  brother  Russian,  chaffering  for  the  sale  of  the  family's  last  cow. 
It  had  eaten  the  dried  grass  of  the  Steppe,  after  that,  threshed 
straw,  at  last,  the  salted  roof  of  its  own  shed.  Now  there  was  no 
more  fodder,  its  milk  had  ceased,  its  skin  bellied  from  bone  to 
bone.  Two  little  boys  played  with  its  muddied  tail;  a  baby, 
milkless,  cried  from  the  waggon ;  the  father,  his  face  flaccid  with 
Russian  dulness,  feigned  or  felt,  leant  between  the  shafts,  slowly 
losing  his  price ;  doggedly  callous  to  the  future. 

The  mother  stood  against  a  wheel,  erect,  her  arms  folded,  her 
mouth  fixed,  her  dark  eyes  staring  with  terrible  anguish  and 
despair.  A  sight  of  them  made  one  curse  that  northern  Shylock, 
buying,  excellent  economist,  in  the  cheapest  market,  the  market  of 
human  trouble.  His  cow  cost  him  but  a  few  pence  and  some 
drugged  spirit ;  it  cost  them,  perhaps,  their  three  children.  They 
were  "  thrown  in  "  as  it  were,  to  the  bargain.  Yet  it  was  but  one 
scene  from  many.  "  Man's  necessity,"  says  the  proverb  "  is  God's 
opportunity ; "  it  is  the  devil's  too,  and  in  that  fair  he  took  very 
often  the  form  of  a  sleek  merchant. 

Everywhere  was  bargaining ;  the  cries  of  sellers,  the  slap  of 
fists  in  the  palm,  the  plucking-off  of  caps.  There  is  no  more 
vehement  auctioneer  of  his  own  goods  than  the  Russian  peasant. 
He  commences  with  complete  indifference,  throws  out  his  price, 
an  exorbitant  one,  as  the  sower  a  handful  of  grain :  there  it  is, 
sprout  or  fail,  none  of  his  affair.  As  you  turn  from  him,  he  halves 
it  with  equal  unconcern ;  then  as  you  face  about  and  halve  it 
again  the  bargain  begins.  His  dulness  melts,  he  waves  his  arms, 
clutches  at  his  clothes,  grasps  your  shoulder,  strikes  vehemently 
his  open  hand,  plucks  his  shapka  from  his  head,  sometimes  flings  it 
aggressively  to  the  ground,  often  snatches  at  yours.  A  stranger 
would  always  be  struck  by  this  perpetual  doffing  of  the  cap,  and 
the  tragic  air  with  which  it  is  replaced.  Through  a  tempest  of 
words  and  gestures  the  cap  comes  with  an  effect  of  sudden  calm; 
the  seller  glares  upon  it  with  a  kind  of  impartial  admiration 
mixed  with  wonder  at  his  own  moderation;  the  buyer  eyes  it 
askance  with  considerable  distrust.  If  he  lift  his  own  the  bargain  is 
concluded;  otherwise  he  shakes  his  head,  the  cap  goes  back  regret- 
fully, the  haggling  recommences.  The  act  is  more  than  mere 
gesture,  it  is  an  appeal.  It  invokes  the  witness  of  a  Divine 
Arbitrator,  who  is,  in  theory,  overhead,  at  no  great  distance.  The 
invocation,  though  pretty  frequently  repeated  at  varying  or 
vanishing  prices,  never  seems  to  lose  its  sanctity.  The  Almighty 
may  be  presumed  to  lend  Himself  to  the  exigencies  of  commerce. 

This  particular  piety  is  more  pleasing,  and  somewhat  more 
convincing  on  other  occasions.     The  Russian  always  eats  un- 
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covered,  and  the  act  had  often  a  pathetic  acceptance  in  those 
lean  daya 

.  At  evening  -when  the  fair  breathed  quietly  in  a  red  air  of  dust, 
and  the  first  star  floated,  a  pale  violet,  in  the  tinted  heaven,  the 
evening  meal  was  spread  beside  the  waggons — shining  samovar, 
perhaps  a  little  white  cloth,  black  bread,  red  wedges  of  melon — 
not  a  fine  repast,  but  the  men  lifted  their  caps  to  it  as  though  it 
had  been  laid  by  God.  That  was  one  side  of  the  picture,  the 
other  was  to  be  seen  in  the  wine  tents ;  it  was  not  so  pretty,  in 
fact,  it  was  at  times  exceeding  fonl.  Strong  drink  is  a  great 
revealer,  a  great  discriminator ;  it  divides  the  man  from  the  mould, 
and  every  nation  should  be  studied  drunk  as  well  as  sober. 
Perhaps,  one  should  say,  the  Russian  should  be  studied  soter  as 
well  as  drunk.  The  study  had  its  own  regrettable  humour.  A 
Cossack,  I  remember,  who  had  succeeded  in  getting  clear  of  the 
fair,  very  full  of  vodka  and  nodding  over  his  little  horse  like  a 
leaf,  caught,  as  he  lurched,  his  left  spur  in  the  rein,  and,  so 
constrained,  spent  the  day  trotting  round  the  foot  of  the  hill 
in  a  dusty  circle. 

He  seemed  to  have  hazy  ideas  as  to  the  number  of  animals  he 
was  astride,  and  his  efforts  to  chastise  them  all  were  very  quaint. 
How  he  held  on  is  a  mystery  known  only  to  Cossacks  and 
Kirghese,  who  ride  better,  I  believe,  drunk  than  sober.  By 
evening  the  nag  was  still  going,  but  his  rider  was  asleep ;  so  we 
freed  the  beast's  mouth,  and  sent  him  on  his  way.  He  wandered 
off  sorrowfully,  as  though,  like  the  scapegoat,  ashamed  of  his 
sinful  burden.  Another  burden  as  sinfully  comic  I  saw  the  next 
day  in  a  cart.  It  was  a  dolgooshka,  and  the  two  brothers  who 
owned  it  and  had  brought  it  there  for  sale,  having  buried  care 
and  consciousness  in  a  tumbler  of  brandy,  were  laid  out,  head 
to  heel,  upon  it,  with  a  cord  across  their  backs. 

A  friend  was  showing  off  the  paces  of  the  pony,  and  the  two 
limp  bodies  behind  him  jumped  with  the  jolting  wheels,  and 
sprayed  their  arms  about  like  marionettes.  The  moral ;  was 
pictorially  obtrusive,  but  so  was  the  comedy :  one  could  not  sigh 
for  laughter. 

The  town  priest  was  very  frequently  to  be  seen  about  the  fair ; 
there  was  occupation  for  him,  but  I  think  he  was  otherwise 
employed.  He  wore  a  spiritual  smile  of  benign  toleration,  which 
broadened  towards  evening,  and  became  uncertain  of  itself  at  the 
corners:  it  began  too,  about  that  hour,  to  have  an  odour.  He 
was  reported  to  exercise,  amongst  other  priestly  functions,  the 
somewhat  archaic  droit  de  culage,  but  though  ready,  after  some 
knowledge  of  these  village  fathers,  to  admit  the  strangest  lapses 
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in  conduct,  such  a  statement  makes  too  large  a  demand  upon 
what  one  knows  of  their  courage. 

A  camp  of  gipsies  clung  to  one  flank  of  the  fair.  They  lived 
in  peaked  bright-coloured  tents,  and  a  good  deal  of  dirt.  The 
small  children  ran  out  about  one's  feet  on  all-fours  like  beasts, 
naked,  but  for  a  wisp  of  flaming  rag  round  their  waists.  The 
women  seemed  always  preparing  for  a  meal ;  the  men  slept.  One 
wondered  why  they  were  there  at  all. 

"  Gome  at  night,"  said  my  friend,  the  cowherd,  who  had  known 
unregenerate  days.  I  came,  stumbling  over  tent-ropes  among  the 
little  horses,  not  much  helped  by  the  yellow  mist  round  a  few 
paper  lanterns;  but  what  I  saw  must  remain  untold.  Even  in 
Latin,  a  language  consecrated  to  such  descriptions,  it  would  seem 
too  shameless ;  one  wandered  back  to  the  bestialities  of  the  fair 
and  into  its  choking  dust  with  a  sense  of  recovered  purity. 

Within  its  limits,  night  seemed  to  have  come  more  suddenly, 
for  children  were  lying  quietly  asleep  in  the  shadow  of  the 
crowded  booths,  or  curled  in  the  straw  of  the  waggons.  From 
some  kabak  came  a  jangling  dance  on  the  balalaika,  and  a  swirl  of 
drunken  voices.  A  cock  crew,  and  dogs  far  away  began  barking, 
the  sound  dying  out  across  the  town,  or  being  drowned  in  the 
constant  incommunicable  moaning  from  the  flood  of  cattle.  A 
woman's  shrill  scream  of  laughter  pierced  into  the  night,  followed 
by  a  man's  gruff  restraint;  then  a  clatter  of  tongues,  another 
skirl  of  unwholesome  merriment  and  silence.  The  mares  began 
to  neigh,  there  was  a  dampness  in  the  floating  dust,  and  the  thin 
moon  rose,  red  and  old,  above  the  hill. 

As  we  passed  a  booth,  through  whose  canvas  a  dull  light 
drained,  there  was  a  sudden  uproar,  a  yell,  and  a  man  burst  from 
the  doorway  with  blood  dripping  from  his  face,  staggered,  and 
fell  in  the  dust.  No  one  followed,  and  one  could  only  turn  him 
on  his  back  to  save  his  drunken  mouth  from  smothering,  leaving 
the  dust  as  an  effective  plaister  on  his  wounds,  and  pass  on. 

As  the  moon  rose,  the  faint  yellow  of  the  tent-peaks  turned  to 
grey,  and  a  ripple  of  red  and  silver  broke  over  the  moaning 
darkness  where  the  cattle  were  penned.  The  light  coloured  even 
the  dusty  air,  so  that  we  seemed  to  be  living  in  a  silken  web. 

We  sat  talking  in  our  cradle-like  voz  until  the  human  sounds 
had  died  out,  one  by  one,  into  silence,  and  the  east  grown  white. 
The  mists  were  tangled  then  in  twisted  vapours  to  a  thick  veil, 
and  covered  all  that  tainted  human  sty  with  equal  tenderness 
and  beauty,  drawing,  a  sheet  across  its  face. 

The  day  which  followed  was  our  last  in  the  fair,  and  we  passed 
cut  from  its  choking  haze  at  evening  to  the  cool  freshness  of  the 
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empty  hills.  The  wide  low  river  (the  piers  of  its  wooden  bridges 
strangely  bastioned  to  split  the  breaking  ice)  glowed  with  the 
rosy  light  above  it,  like  some  window  to  the  under  world ;  the 
East  was  purple  above  the  black  wold,  confessing  a  star,  but  a 
cloud  of  hot  dost  still  hnng  in  a  red  mask  over  that  market-place 
of  beasts  and  men,  like  the  veil  on  a  harlot's  face. 

The  fair  marked,  as  has  been  said,  the  change  from  straitness 
to  starvation.  It  was  to  have  proved  the  salvation  of  the  poorest ; 
they  came  indeed  to  sell  their  last  cow,  but  that  would  bring  them 
bread  for  the  winter.  Unhappily  the  necessity  was  universal, 
and  half  the  kine  at  the  fair  only  lived  to  reach  it  by  eating  the 
thatch  off  their  own  sheds.  They  must  be  sold  or  slain ;  and  sold 
they  were  at  prices  which  meant  despair.  Horses  were  parted 
with  for  a  few  pence ;  I  saw  the  sale  of  a  dozen  sturdy  little 
Steppe  ponies  at  the  price  of  as  many  oysters,  and  cows,  in  milk, 
fetched  no  more  than  the  worth  of  their  hides. 

Leaving  the  cattle  carts,  I  rode  back  with  a  breeder  of  horses 
who  had  just  bought  some  three  hundred  beasts.  Our  quicker 
pace,  despite  some  dispersions  of  the  drove,  took  us  past  the  long 
slow  lines  of  bullock  waggons,  spreading  homeward  hopelessly.  It 
was  the  saddest  sight ;  even  the  labouring  cattle  seemed  to  have 
in  their  eyes  the  fixed  glaze  of  despair.  The  men  hung  limp  and 
dejected  in  the  carts,  or  tramped  ^beside  the  cattle,  staring  fiercely, 
and  too  sour  to  lift  their  caps  with  the  universal  Russian  suavity 
and  soft  phrase  of  greeting.  They  were  driving  Death  home 
behind  them,  and  they  knew  it. 

It  was  curious,  some  weeks  later,  returning  to  the  great  cities, 
from  scenes  almost  too  terrible  to  record — whole  villages  shrunken 
to  skin  and  bone,  and  burnt  out  with  typhus  and  famine  fever — to 
find  one's  witness  met  with  absolute  apathy,  and  even  suspicion. 
A  man  here  and  there  knew  what  was  coming,  and  prepared  to 
meet  it,  but  the  most  turned  their  heads  the  other  way.  The 
journals  were  forbidden  to  mention  the  distress ;  euphemisms  were 
provided  for  their  use  in  exceptional  cases,  though  the  prices 
quoted  in  their  columns  needed  no  commentary.  The  doctors 
were  warned  that  deaths  from  starvation  must  be  unknown  in  so 
well-regulated  an  Empire,  and  signed  the  burial  orders  according. 
"  Deceased  succumbed  to  a  pain  in  his  stomach,"  was  a  specimen 
of  their  melancholy  humour  over  one  poor  creature,  of  whom, 
indeed,  it  was  true,  for  he  had  made  experiment  of  nothing  else 
there  for  many  days. 

Even  in  those  late  autumn  weeks  the  people  of  the  upper 
Steppe  had  begun  to  move  to  and  fro  like  troubled  water ;  since 
then  they  have  overflowed.    The  towns  have  been  deluged  with 
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starvelings  who  had  eaten  the  dung  of  their  own  cattlo  before 
abandoning  their  homes.  From  all  sides  came  the  same  tale  of 
inhuman  villainies,  of  adulteration  and  rapacity.  Seed-corn  sent 
from  the  Caucasus  to  a  certain  district  was  delivered  ground,  and 
mixed  with  forty  per  cent,  of  gypsum.  The  "special"  bread 
made  by  a  St.  Petersburg  firm  was  refused  by  hungry  dogs,  and 
stank  even  when  fresh. 

Yet  the  people  ate  it.  This  poor,  patient,  humble,  homeless 
people,  whose  god,  protected  by  the  police,  rules  them  through  the 
barred  windows  of  his  palace ;  they  eat  it  and  die.  Revolution 
is  a  sad  thing,  but  such  endurance  is  almost  sadder;  it  is  no 
measure  of  fortitude,  it  is  the  numbness  of  the  dead. 

Francis  Prevost. 
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PART  I. 

HER  AWAKENING. 

"And  the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes." 

Hb&  Jack  Vebbkeb  had  a  heart.  Now  a  heart  is  an  inconvenient 
thing  for  a  woman  to  possess — especially  if  she  is  a  pretty  widow ; 
besides,  she  had  only  just  awoke  to  the  knowledge  that  she  had 
such  an  uncomfortable  factor  in  her  anatomy — not  the  organ  of 
auricles  and  ventricles  that  she  had  learnt  about  in  her  school- 
girl days — but  that  other  kind  of  heart,  that  she  had  read  of  in 
novels,  and  once  believed  in — also  in  her  school-girl  days ! 

Since  that  a  great  many  things  had  happened  to  Mrs.  Jack 
Vereker — by  the  way  she  had  been  Jocelyn  Norman  then.  She 
had  married  a  worn  out  roue,  who  was  struck  with  her  'pretty 
face,  and  her  life  had  been — well,  best  described  by  a  word  which 
is  not  often  mentioned  in  polite  society;  partly,  perhaps, 
because  this  cultured  century  of  ours  disbelieves  in  the  very 
existence  of  the  place  referred  to.  Anyhow,  the  day  that  she 
had  put  on  a  very  becoming  widow's  bonnet  and  smiled 
contentedly  at  herself  in  the  glass  before  stepping  into  the 
carriage  that  was  to  take  her  to  Kensal  Green,  there  to  perform 
the  last  act  of  wifely  duty  that  was  required  at  her  hands,  in 
watching  the  earth  piled  high  on  all  that  was  left  of  Jack  Vereker 
— was  the  happiest  day,  in  a  life  that  had  been  singularly 
destitute  of  happy  days,  She  was  twenty-seven,  pretty,  heart- 
whole,  and — free!  All  her  friends  had  prophesied  that  she 
would  not  long  remain  Mrs.  Vereker,  but  they  were  wrong. 

"  I  mean  to  enjoy  myself/'  she  had  said,  when  urged  to  listen 
to  the  suit  of  this  or  that  admirer ;  "  I  am  free,  and  I  am  fairly 
well  off ;  I  should  be  a  fool  to  marry  again,"  which — her  past 
experiences  considered — showed  close  reasoning  for  a  woman. 

And  she  had  enjoyed  her  freedom  !  Five  years  of  it,  which  she 
had  spent,  as  only  a  pretty  woman  can  do,  who  knows  her  world, 
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has  plenty  to  live  on,  and  is  sufficient  of  a  Bohemian  to 
disregard  conventionality,  and  yet  clever  enough  to  steer  clear  of 
offending  the  proprieties.  And  the  end  of  all  this  had  been,  that 
she  should  awake  to  the  knowledge  that  she  had  a  heart ;  a  fact 
she  had  suspected  before,  but  that — on  this  particular  May 
morning — forced  itself  upon  her  attention  in  a  most  unpleasant 
fashion. 

"  Mr.  Ainger,"  announced  the  footman ;  and  Jocelyn  Yereker 
rose  from  her  dreams,  and  her  lounging-chair,  to  welcome  a  tall, 
sunburnt  young  man. 

"  I  was  just  thinking  of  you,"  she  said ;  and,  unlike  most 
commonplaces  it  was  true.  Mr.  Jack  Ainger  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  discovering  her  heart. 

"I  got  your  note,"  he  answered  a  little  awkwardly — young 
men  of  five-and-twenty  are  apt  to  be  awkward  where  pretty 
widows  are  concerned,  and,  whatever  her  faults,  Mrs.  Yereker 
was  a  pretty  woman. 

"  Oh,  it  was  good  of  you  to  come !  I  couldn't  manage  Bichmond 
to-day,  as  I  had  some  business  to  do." 

"  I  can't  picture  you  a  woman  of  business,"  he  said,  looking  at 
her  admiringly.  "Titania  on  Change;  it's  so  horribly  un- 
romantic." 

Mrs. Yereker  laughed,  a  soft,  low  laugh. 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  a  very  good  head  for  business  ; 
I  don't  know  where  I  should  have  been  by  this  time  unless  I  had. 
But  tell  me  about  yourself — you  seem  rather  down." 

Ainger  hesitated.  He  was  a  good-looking  young  man,  of  a 
fairly  commonplace  type,  his  most  redeemable  feature  being  a 
pair  of  brown  eyes  which  he  was  not  over  scrupulous  in  making 
the  most  of  when  he  was  talking  to  women;  rather  weak,  and 
not  at  all  the  sort  of  man  Mrs.  Yereker  should  have  chosen  to 
have  set  her  affections  on ;  but  women  don't  love  with  reason,  and 
after  keeping  a  cool  head  for  so  long,  Jocelyn  Yereker  chose  at 
two-and-thirty  to  fall  head  over  ears  in  love  with  him.  There 
was  no  excuse  for  her,  as  she  would  have  been  the  very  first  to 
own,  had  it  been  a  question  of  any  one  of  her  friends  committing 
a  similar  folly;  but  she  excused  herself,  and  found  out  all 
sorts  of  extenuating  circumstances,  when  she  stood  arraigned 
at  the  bar  of  her  own  good  sense,  and — she  loved  him  just  the 
same! 

"  I'm  in  a  hole,  Mrs.  Yereker,"  Ainger  said  at  last.  "  I  don't 
know  that  I  have  any  right  to  bother  you  with  my  affairs,  but — " 
something  in  his  listener's  face  urged  him  to  proceed — "  I'm  in 
the  deuce  of  a  mess." 
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"  Money  troubles,  or  love  troubles  ?  " 

"Oh,  money/' — she  heaved  a  secret  sigh  of  relief.  "I  don't 
think  I  am  much  good  at  engineering,  and  I've  been  living 
beyond  my  means,  like  the  fool  I  am,  and  I've  gone  to  the  Jews, 
which — if  you  are  a  woman  of  business — you  will  know  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  you've  gone  to  the  dogs." 

Mrs.  Vereker  started,  and  then  turned  in  her  chair,  so  that, 
though  her  face  was  in  shadow,  she  could  the  better  observe 
Ainger. 

"  Perhaps  I  went  a  little  too  far,  when  I  said  I  was  a  woman  of 
business;  but  you  must  tell  me  all  about  it.  I  thought  most 
young  men  borrowed  money  at  some  time  or  other  of  their 
existence,  and  were  none  the  worse  for  it  afterwards." 

"No,  of  course  you  don't  know,  how  should  you?"  he 
answered,  speaking  as  he  would  have  done  to  a  child ;  and  yet 
she  was  seven  years  his  senior  in  age,  and  more  than  twice  seven 
years  his  senior  in  knowledge  of  the  world !  "  I'll  tell  you  what  it 
means,  Mrs.  Yereker ;  it  means  hanging  a  millstone  round  your 
neck,  and  then  trying  to  swim.  It  means  never  knowing  a 
happy  moment — struggling  to  make  more  money,  and  yet, 
feeling  that,  try  as  you  will,  you  can  never  get  free ;  but  go  on 
paying  interest  and  seeing  no  good  come  of  it." 

"  Were  you  obliged  to  borrow  ?  "    . 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  was  not  actually  obliged,  in  the  first 
instance.  I  backed  a  bill  for  a  friend,  and — but  why  should  I 
bore  you  with  the  details  ?  I'm  no  worse  off  than  thousands  of 
other  fellows ;  but  the  worst  of  this  sort  of  business  is,  that,  for  a 
time  you  do  not  feel  it ;  it  is  only  when  you  have  been  playing  at 
the  game  for  some  time  that  you  realize  that  you  have  got  the 
old  man  of  the  sea  on  your  back ;  but  you  can't  get  rid  of  him, 
likeSinbad." 

"Lots  of  people  live  like  you,  and  yet,  in  the  end,  things  come 
right,"  she  said  hopefully. 

"Perhaps  they  do  in  novels,  in  real  life  I  am  very  much  afraid 
they  generally  end  by  being  broke.  But  you  are  right  in  saying 
that  lots  of  people  live  like  me,  and  shall  I  tell  you  why  ?  I  don't 
suppose  you'll  believe  me,  but  there  are  women  who  live  by 
money-lending ;  they  are  in  with  some  of  these  fellows,  and  they 
— gamble,  I  suppose  they  would  call  it — with  their  capital,  and  so 
can  live  in  comfort  and  luxury.  It's  a  funny  state  of  things,"  he 
went  on.  "  One  always  thinks  of  women  as  something  sweet  and 
gentle,  and  lifted  out  of  the  mire — not  angels  exactly,  bat 
something  better  than  that ;  because  angels  wouldn't  sympathise 
with  one  in  all  one's  difficulties  as  a  really  good  woman  will :  but 
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to  live  by  squeezing  the  very  life-blood  out  of  a  man,  is  not  a 
very  womanly  thing  to  do." 

She  was  silent,  and  he  noticed,  with  a  little  thrill  of  satisfaction, 
how  pale  she  had  turned. 

"  I  was  right,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  she  has  a  heart,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  women  I  have  ever  known." 

"  Are  you  sure  this  is  so  ?  "  she  said  at  last. 

"  Sure  of  it  ?  Of  course  I  am.  I  wasn't  far  out  when  I  doubted 
your  being  a  woman  of  business,  was  I,  Mrs.  Vereker — or  what  I 
have  just  told  you  would  not  be  such  a  matter  of  surprise  to  you. 
Why,  Soloman  himself  when  he  has  been  in  a  confidential  mood — 
and  I  hate  the  cad  then,  even  more  than  when  he  is  bullying— 
has  told  me  that  he  manages  the  affairs  of  more  than  one  woman ; 
and  through  him — and  I  suppose  I  might  say  through  me — they 
are  able  to  live  in  luxury." 

"  Who  did  you  say  told  you  this  ?  " 

"  Soloman — Isaac  Soloman.  It's  through  him  that  I'm  in  this 
hole ;  or  rather  it  is  my  own  fault,  for  I  knew  what  he  was,  and  I 
was  not  obliged  to  go  to  him.  He's  not  a  bad  sort,  in  his  way, 
isn't  old  Soloman,  and  he's  not  old  either ;  but  it's  his  business, 
and  he  can't  help  himself." 

"  Isaac  Soloman,"  she  repeated,  half  to  herself! 

"Yes,  there's  not  much  doubt  as  to  his  nationality,  is  there? 
Look,  here's  a  letter  I  had  from  him  this  morning — this  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  they  send  one,"  handing  it  to  her,  as  he  spoke. 

Decidedly,  Mrs.  Vereker  was  a  sympathetic  woman !  She  was 
very  pale  now,  and  her  hand  trembled  as  she  took  the  letter ;  and 
Ainger  watched  her  with  a  kind  of  wistful  eagerness,  as  she  read. 
She  was  very  pretty— one  of  those  dainty,  fair-haired  little  women, 
who  retain  their  child-like  appearance  long  after  their  con- 
temporaries show  unmistakably  the  signs  of  the  warfare;  and 
whose  innocent  ways — often  hiding  a  brain  capacity  that  even 
their  intimates  hardly  guess  at, — have  the  effect  of  making  a 
certain  class  of  men  helplessly  in  love  with  them.  If  Jack  Ainger 
had  ever  had  a  doubt  respecting  her,  it  had  been  whether  she  were 
not  just  a  little  bit  hard-hearted ;  but  in  the  face  of  her  present 
distress,  he  could  only  call  himself  a  brute,  and  many  other  hard 
names,  for  having  made  her  unhappy — he  felt  so  utterly  unworthy 
of  her  sympathy. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  told  you  all  this,"  he  began  penitently,  as 
she  handed  him  back  Mr.  foaac  Soloman's  letter,  in  silence.  "  I 
ought  not  to  have  bothered  you,  but  it  is  such  a  relief  sometimes 
to  tell  out  one's  troubles." 

It  was  the  speech  of  a  very  young  man ;  but  it  seemed  to  Mrs. 
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Yereker  one  of  the  most  pathetic  she  had  ever  heard — so  will  the 
little  god  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wisest  among  us  I 

"  I  am  very  glad  yon  have  told  me,"  she  said  slowly,  "  Two 
heads  are  better  than  one, — we  will  lay  oars  together,  and  see  if 
we  cannot  circumvent  this  Mr.  Soloman,  after  all." 

He  laughed. 

"I  am  afraid  not,  though  I  am  more  than  grateful  for  your 
sympathy.    But  I  have  tired  you — you  look  pale — shall  I  go  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  have  a  head-ache,"  she  admitted,  "and  I  have  some 
letters  to  write.  Good-bye — I  will  let  you  know  about  Richmond," 
and  with  a  handshake,  he  was  gone — feeling,  in  spite  of  Isaac 
Soloman,  very  much  as  if  he  were  treading  on  air ;  for  had  she  not 
sympathised  with  him  ? 

Left  alone,  Jocelyn  Yereker  sat  for  a  time,  lost  in  thought; 
then,  rising  hastily,  she  sat  down  at  the  writing-table,  and  began 
a  letter  in  her  bold,  decided  hand — her  handwriting  being  a  truer 
index  to  her  character  than  her  dainty,  flowerlike  face. 

"  Gome  to  me  to-morrow  "  so  the  note  ran — "  I  want  to  see  you 
on  important  business.    Jocelyn  Yereker." 

But  when  written,  she  did  not  at  once  fasten  it  up,  but  sat 
with  a  very  troubled  expression  on  her  face. 

"I  did  not  understand,"  she  said.  "It  seemed  the  only  thing 
to  be  done,  and  I  did  not  know  what  it  really  'meant.  What  did 
he  say — l squeezing  the  very  life-blood  out  of  a  man' — Oh 
horrible ! "  and  then  she  fastened  up  the  envelope,  and  rang  the 
belL    The  footman  appeared. 

"Take  this  note  at  once,  and  wait  for  an  answer." 

It  was  addressed  to  Isaac  Soloman,  Esq. 


PART  II. 

HER     REPENTANCE. 

"And  she  repented." 

Jocelyn  Yereker  bore  no  signs  of  the  mental  struggle  she  had 
gone  through,  as  she  sat  waiting  for  Soloman,  the  morning  after 
her  interview  with  Ainger.  She  looked  as  fresh  and  dainty  as 
ever.  But  though  outwardly  the  same,  she  had  passed  through  a 
eriflifl  in  her  life,  and  she  would  never  again  be  the  light-hearted, 
irresponsible  being  who  had  charmed  men  and  women  alike,  and 
who  was  spoken  of  as,  "  that  pretty  Mrs.  Yereker." 

Love  had  come  to  her,  and  touched  her  on  the  eyes,  and  she 
awoke — awoke,  to  find  that  she  had  a  heart — that  she  had  been 
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living  a  life  of  freedom  from  care  through  the  spoiling  of  other 
lives — that — though  she  had  done  it  in  all  innocence — she  herself 
was  one  of  the  very  women  her  lover  had  spoken  of  so  bitterly ; 
one  of  those  of  whose  very  existence  he  had  thought  her  too 
innocent  to  know. 

She  had  the  makings  of  a  good  woman  in  her,  though  she 
might  have  gone  on  all  her  life  without  guessing  it,  had  not 
Ainger  crossed  her  path ;  and  she  had  noble  instincts  that  were 
not  satisfied  by  the  life  she  was  leading.  That  Ainger — such  a 
very  "everyday  young  man" — should  be  the  one  who  was  to 
reveal  her  to  herself,  is  only  another  of  those  psychological 
mysteries  that  are  continually  dogging  our  footsteps,  and  which 
not  one  of  our  modern  philosophers  has  been  able,  as  yet,  to 
elucidate. 

When  death  had  released  Mrs.  Yereker  from  the  hateful  bond 
that  held  her,  she  had  found  herself  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
having  many  acquaintances,  but  not  one  friend  of  either  sex. 
Her  knowledge  of  business  was  as  limited  as  that  of  other  pretty 
women,  who,  as  long  as  the  money  is  forthcoming,  never  trouble 
themselves  as  to  the  means  of  getting  it ;  so  it  was  a  shock  to  her 
to  find,  that  when  her  late  husband's  debts  were  paid — and,  like 
his  sins,  they  were  many,  there  would  only  be  a  very  modest 
income  left  for  her.  Enough,  it  is  true,  to  have  given  her  a  pretty 
little  establishment  in  West  Kensington  or  Notting  Hill,  and  to 
have  allowed  her  a  long  bill  at  a  Bayswater  dressmaker's.  But 
this  did  not  suit  Mrs.  Vereker's  views  at  all;  she  would  have 
considered  herself  '  buried '  so  far  from  the  eights  and  sounds  of 
Piccadilly,  and  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  Eensingtonia, 
and  revolve  in  its  would-be  artistic  circles,  was  pain  and  grief 
to  her. 

Just  at  this  time,  a  friend  came  to  her  aid,  as  unexpectedly  as 
the  geni  of  the  lamp  appeared  to  Aladdin,  but  surely  as  eagerly 
welcomed!  Mr.  Isaac  Soloman  had  been  for  years  the  chief 
adviser  of  Jack  Vereker,  but  it  was  not  until  the  latter's  death 
that  he  knew  that  Mrs.  Jack  Yereker  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Colonel  Norman,  the  little  fair-haired  child  who  had  brought  him 
deprecating  messages,  when  that  gentleman  had  not  felt  equal  to 
the  strain  of  a  private  interview,  and  for  whom  Soloman  had 
cherished  a  secret  admiration,  for  even  money-lenders  are  not 
proof  against  the  tender  passion !  Learning  this,  he  decided  to 
see  Mrs.  Vereker,  and — for  the  6ake  of  old  times — to  do  what  he 
could  for  her.  She  won  his  heart — or  rather  re-captured  it—** 
the  first  interview,  by  at  once  remembering  him — most  subtle 
form  of  flattery !— and  her  beauty  did  the  rest ;  for  the  little  fair- 
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haired  child  had  developed  into  the  loveliest  and  most  fascinating 
woman  he  had  ever  seen. 

His  first  words  showed  her  that  he  really  had  her  interests  at 
heart,  and  she  gave  herself  freely  and  unreservedly  into  his 
hands;  with  the  result  that  Kensington  vanished  as  a  hideous 
dream,  and  in  its  stead  she  found  herself  settled  in  a  charming 
little  house  in  South  Audley  Street,  while  her  dresses  were  the 
envy  of  all  the  women  of  her  set,  and  her  brougham  and  pair  met 
with  the  unfailing  approval  of  all  the  men.  She  had  never 
troubled  herself  to  ask  how  all  this  had  been  accomplished.  She 
knew  that  Soloman  was  a  money-lender,  and  that  the  profession 
was  not  generally  held  in  such  respect  as  that  of  the  gentlemen 
who  gamble  openly  on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  but  she  accepted  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  always  thought  of  Soloman  as  her  best 
friend. 

It  was  a  strange  alliance  this,  between  the  old  Jew  and  the 
dainty  woman  of  fashion;  but,  oddly  enough,  it  was  based  on 
mutual  respect,  and  so  flourished  as  the  friendships  of  men  and 
women  seldom  do,  in  this  queer  world  of  ours. 

And  now  she  was  to  tell  him  that  it  must  end,  not  the  friend- 
ship, but  the  business  relations  between  them;  the  scales  had 
fallen  from  her  eyes,  and  her  lover's  words,  spoken  so  uncon- 
sciously, stung  her  more  than  a  blow.  She  did  not  quite  know 
what  she  meant  to  do,  Soloman  would  make  it  all  right  for  her, 
she  supposed;  but  she  must  get  Ainger  out  of  his  hands  at  any 
cost,  out  of  those  hands  in  whose  care  she  had  so  willingly  placed 
her  all. 

At  this  point,  her  meditations  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  Soloman  himself,  a  hard-featured,  grey4iaired  Jew,  with  keen 
bright  eyes,  that  took  in  human  nature  at  a  glance,  the  only  pity 
being  that  he  was  nearly  always  fated  to  see  the  worst  side  of  it. 
The  greeting  between  them  was  friendly  on  her  side,  and  almost 
paternal  on  his ;  he  could  never  forget  that  he  had  known  her 
first  as  a  little  child. 

"  Well,  what  is  the  important  business ;  has  anyone  put  you  on 
to  something  good  in  the  city  ?  " 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke,  for  she  had  left  her  affairs  so  completely 
in  his  hands,  that  he  knew  he  was  safe  in  making  this  little  joke ; 
but  there  was  no  answering  smile  on  her  face;  somehow  the  task 
she  had  set  herself  to  do  seemed  more  difficult  than  she  had 
anticipated. 

"  No,  it  is  nothing  of  that  kind,"  she  answered  slowly,  as  if  to 
give  herself  time ;  then,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  "  Do  you  know  a 
man  named  Jack  Aingor  ?  " 
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"Yes,  I  know  him;"  while  his  mental  comment  was,  "the 
biggest  scoundrel  unhung !  " 

"He  has  been  to  see  you  lately,  in  the  way  of  business  I 
mean.* 

"  Yes,  many  young  men  come  to  me  in  that  way ; "  but  he  felt 
uneasy  ;  why  this  anxiety  about  Ainger  ? 

"  I  want  to  pay  his  debts." 

"  You  want  to  pay  his  debts  "  he  repeated,  as  though  he  hardly 
understood  what  she  said. 

"  Yes,  I  want  to  pay  his  debts — all  of  them — I  don't  care  what 
it  costs." 

He  looked  at  her  pityingly.  He  had  always  admired  her, 
always  thought  of  her  as  a  pearl  among  women,  and  he  admired 
her  more  now  than  he  had  ever  done  before ;  but  for  Ainger ! 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying.  Of  course,"  he  added 
hastily,  "  I  do  not  know  what  reason  you  may  have  for  wishing  to 
set  Ainger  on  his  feet  again,  but  are  you  aware  of  the  extent  of 
his — well,  we  will  call  them  his  debts." 

"I  don't  care  if  it  takes  every  penny  I  possess,"  she  said 
passionately;  and  then — being  a  wise  man — he  knew  that  no 
arguments  of  his  would  be  of  any  avail,  for—  Heaven  help  her ! 
she  loved  Ainger. 

"It  will  very  nearly  do  that,"  he  answered  gravely.  "Listen 
to  me,  Mrs.  Vereker,  and  I  will  try  and  explain  matters  to  you," 
but  she  interrupted  him  with — 

"  No,  don't  explain,  I  should  not  understand  you,  and  it  would 
only  waste  time.  If  this  leaves  me  a  beggar,  I  will  do  it,"  and 
there  was  a  determined  air  about  her,  that  reminded  him  of  the 
days  when  the  little  child  would  only  repeat  her  well-learned 
lesson,  in  spite  of  all  his  blandishments — "  Papa  is  very  ill,  and 
cannot  see  you." 

"  It  is  simply  to  pay  Mr.  Ainger's  debts  that  you  have  sent  for 
me  then.    You  had  no  other  reason  ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  want  to  explain  things  to  you,  if  I  can ;  and  if  I  say 
anything  that  may  hurt  you,  remember  I  do  it  unwittingly,  for 
you  have  been  the  truest  friend  I  have  ever  known ; "  at  this  point, 
Soloman  relieved  his  feelings  by  violently  blowing  his  nose. 
"You  helped  me,"  she  went  on,  "when  I  was  in  trouble,  and 
when  no  one  else  would  lift  a  finger  for  me ;  and  it  is  through 
you  that  I  have  been  able  to  live  in  luxury,  and  that  I  have  got 
more  enjoyment  out  of  my  life  than  any  other  woman  I  know. 
But  that  is  all  over.  I  did  not  think  what  I  was  doing  when  I 
gave  my  money  to  you — no,  don't  interrupt  me,"  for  he  was  about 
to  speak.    "As  far  as  you  could  judge,  you  did  your  best  for  me, 
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and  I  have  been  the  only  one  to  blame.  I  lived  in  comfort — and 
how  ?  By  squeezing  the  very  life-blood  out  of  a  man/'  and  she 
shuddered. 

"I  can't  agree  to  that/9  he  answered.  "  Money-lending  is  my 
trade,  and  from  what  I  see  of  others,  it  is  as  honest  as  any. 
1  Squeezing  the  life-blood  out  of  a  man '  did  you  say  ?  Not  more 
so — not  as  much — as  the  sweating  system  that  goes  on  in  every 
trade  that  you  would  call  honest.  And  there  is  this  difference, 
that  people  are  bound  to  work,  it  is  one  of  God's  laws — and  if  you 
*  squeeze  their  life-blood' — as  the  sweaters  and  middlemen  do— 
you  are  doing  the  devil's  work  for  him.  But  people  are  not 
obliged  to  borrow — young  men  are  not  obliged  to  live  beyond  their 
means,  and  indulge  in  every  kind  of  extravagance,  and  they  must 
pay  for  their  folly." 

"Yee,  I  thought  so  once,  but  now  I  see  it  in  a  different  light. 
Dear  Mr.  Soloman,  you  must  not  be  angry  with  me  if  I  cannot 
agree  with  you.  I  have  lived  in  luxury  through  your  help  and 
kindness,  and  that  I  can  never  forget.  But  now  I  can  do  it  no 
longer — it  is  wrong — wrong  for  me,  but  not  for  you  because  you 
look  at  it  from  a  different  standpoint." 

"I  look  at  it  from  a  common-sense  standpoint,"  he  burst  forth 
—and  then  began  using  every  argument  he  knew  of,  to  turn  her 
from  what  he  inwardly  characterized  as  "  simple  insanity." 

He  pointed  out  to  her  that  she  had  grown  accustomed  to 
wealth,  and  would  not  be  able  to  do  without  it ;  he  urged  her  to 
look  at  matters  from  a  practical,  and  not  a  sentimental,  point  of 
view,  but  all  in  vain ;  there  was  only  one  argument  he  did  not 
Q86,  and  that  was  the  utter  unworthiness  of  the  man  for  whom 
flhe  was  prepared  to  make  this  sacrifice — for  he  knew  she  would 
not  believe  him.    But  nothing  he  could  say  would  move  her. 

"I  cannot  undo  the  harm  I  have  already  done,"  was  all  her 
answer.  "  I  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  cannot  alter  my  past — that  is 
my  punishment.  But  I  can  help  this  man,  and  I  will  do  it,"  and 
then  Soloman  felt  that  the  interview  was  over. 

He  rose  sorrowfully  to  say  good-bye,  for  he  thought  she  was 
making  a  mistake ;  but  he  knew  her  well,  and  was  sure  she  would 
never  regret  her  generosity — if  Ainger  had  been  the  first  to  show 
Jocelyn  Vereker  her  better  self,  the  old  Jewish  money-lender  had 
always  known  that  side  of  her  character. 

aI  will  do  as  you  wish,"  were  his  last  words,  "and  you  must 
always  think  of  me  as  your  friend ; "  and  when  the  door  had 
closed  on  him,  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  I  like  her  all  the  better 
for  doing  it — but  that  it  should  be  Ainger  I  " 
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PART  HI. 

HER  REWABD. 

"The  reward  the  vanquished  gain." 

Soloman  was  right — Jocelyn  Vereker  was  not  the  woman  to 
repent  of  a  step  that  she  had  once  taken ;  haying  owned  herself  in 
the  wrong,  her  one  desire  was  to  make  a  speedy  reparation,  and  it 
was  characteristic  of  her  that  her  own  future  did  not  trouble  her : 
her  only  anxiety  was  to  pay  Ainger's  debts,  and  she  left  Soloman 
no  peace  until  this  was  accomplished. 

She  was  very  much  in  love.  Before  Ainger's  confession  of  his 
difficulties,  she  had  only  half  owned  this  truth  to  herself,  and  had 
purposely  misread  the  symptoms  in  her  own  case  that  she  would 
have  been  quick  to  observe  in  another ;  but  now  all  was  different. 
Many  women  feel  that  in  sacrificing  everything  for  the  man  they 
love  they  purchase  for  themselves  the  right  of  possession ;  their 
sacrifice  gives  them,  in  their  own  eyes  at  least,  a  claim  upon  their 
lover,  and  years  of  experience  fail  to  demonstrate  the  baselessness 
of  the  argument.  So  with  Mrs.  Yereker.  Now  that  she  had  given 
up  everything  for  her  lover's  sake,  she  no  longer  concealed  from 
herself  the  fact  that  he  was  her  lover ;  indeed,  she  rather  gloried  in 
it,  and  drew  pretty  rose-coloured  pictures  of  a  future  spent  with 
Ainger  that  would  not  have  disgraced  a  school-girl's  first  romance ; 
but  that — given  her  experience — were  a  trifle  pathetic. 

Soloman  had  carried  out  her  wishes — not  at  once,  as  she  would 
have  liked,  for  he  gave  her  a  little  time  to  "  come  to  her  senses,1 
as  he  called  it ;  but  by  the  time  the  trees  in  the  park  were  dusty, 
and  the  complexions  of  the  season's  beauties  beginning  to  show 
the  strain  of  late  hours  and  all  the  excitement  of  the  matrimonial 
hunt,  Mrs.  Yereker's  affairs  were  settled.  The  result  of  the 
payment  of  Ainger's  debts  was  to  leave  her  in  exactly  the  same 
position  that  she  had  been  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death :  the 
little  house  in  South  Audley  Street  must  be  given  up,  and 
Kensington  open  its  arms  to  receive  her. 

Yet  one  thiug  only  troubled  her  :  since  his  confession  she  had 
seen  very  little  of  Aiuger.  He  had  been  out  of  town  for  part  of 
June,  and  on  his  return,  though  he  came  to  see  her,  she  fancied 
that  his  manner  was  constrained,  and  unlike  himself;  but  she  put 
it  down  to  money  worries,  and  thought  with  delight  of  the  time 
when  he  would  be  free.  Free  from  a  load  of  care,  and  free  tooy 
to  ask  her  to  link  her  lot  with  his ;  and,  oddly  enough,  the  very 
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morning  that  Soloman  told  her  matters  were  "settled,"  came  a 
note  from  Ainger,  asking  her  to  spend  the  next  day  with  him  on 
the  river — he  was  at  Eichmond,  and  it  had  been  a  long  promise. 

There  is  something  irresistibly  dear  to  the  average  feminine 
mind,  in  the  combination  of  a  lover  and  a  river,  perhaps  because  a 
boat  that  will  only  hold  two  compels  a  lengthy  tete-a-tete;  and  if 
not  free  from  the  interruptions  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  "  third  person " 
under  these  unexceptionable  circumstances,  then  lovers  may  indeed 
despair  of  finding  solitude. 

Mrs.  Yereker  wrote  an  acceptance,  feeling,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  only  the  prelude  to  another  acceptance — and  then  had 
a  long  consultation  with  her  maid  as  to  the  gown  to  be  worn  on 
what  she  felt  would  be  the  most  eventful  day  of  her  life.  She 
had  never  neglected  the  fine  art  of  dress,  though  she  did  not  make 
it  her  one  study ;  but  she  was  clever  enough  to  know  that  even  a 
pretty  woman  may  gain  something  from  artistic  surroundings  and 
harmonious  blending  of  colours ;  and  the  next  morning,  when  her 
mirror  reflected  a  dainty  figure,  gowned  in  pale  brown  and  cream, 
a  large  picture  hat  with  yellow  roses  and  brown  feathers  framing 
her  fair  face — Mrs.  Yereker  heaved  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  as  she 
owned  to  herself  that  she  undoubtedly  was  a  very  pretty  woman. 

She  had  the  carriage  to  herself  on  her  way  to  Eichmond,  and 
was  glad  to  be  alone  with  her  thoughts.  She  was  restless ;  the 
hot  July  air  oppressed  her,  and  she  felt  as  though  the  future  were 
"big  with  destiny" — and  whether  a  kindly  destiny  or  no,  she 
could  not  decide. 

Ainger  met  her,  and  their  greeting  was  not  without  a  certain 
amount  of  reserve ;  on  her  side,  she  felt  almost  guilty  at  the  thought 
of  what  she  had  done  for  him ;  and  though  he  tried  to  talk  as  usual, 
there  was  so  much  restraint  in  his  manner,  that  she  asked  herself 
was  it  possible  he  should  know ;  but  at  once  dismissed  the  idea,  as 
she  knew  that  Soloman  would  guard  her  secret  faithfully. 

They  lunched  at  the  "  Star  and  Garter,"  and,  to  outsiders  at 
any  rate,  they  must  have  seemed  a  lively  couple ;  it  was  not  Mrs. 
Vereker's  way  to  let  people  indulge  in  melancholy  when  they  were 
with  her,  and  this  was  one  reason  why  she  had  gained  a  reputation 
for  heartlessness — the  only  person  who  guessed  at  the  graver  side 
of  her  nature  being  the  old  money-lender.  Still,  all  the  time 
that  she  was  laughing  and  talking,  she  was  conscious  of  a  dull 
pain  at  her  heart — as  though  something  told  her  that  a  change 
had  come  over  her  lover,  and  that,  do  what  she  would,  she  was 
powerless  to  alter  it. 

At  last  luncheon  was  over,  and  they  strolled  down  to  the  river  ; 
and  when  seated  in  the  boat,  a  weight  of  care  seemed  lifted  from 
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Jocelyn  Vereker's  heart  The  air  was  golden  with  sunshine,  the 
birds  were  singing,  and  it  seemed  as  though,  for  a  moment,  she 
had  left  the  artificial  society  life  behind  her ;  she  was  alone  with 
her  loyer,  and  she  was  happy. 

Ainger's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  with  a  look  which  it  was 
impossible  to  misunderstand ;  even  a  girl  in  her  first  season — that 
age  of  (supposititious)  innocence — would  hare  read  it  aright ;  so 
that  Mrs.  Yereker,  with  all  the  wisdom  begotten  of  long  experience 
in  such  matters,  could  not  possibly  be  deceived. 

"  Jocelyn ! "  She  started,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  upsetting 
the  boat ;  and  Ainger  pulled  in  to  the  bank,  under  the  shade  of 
some  trees,  feeling  perhaps  that  it  would  be  safer  to  continue  his 
love-making  there  than  in  midstream.  "  I  have  so  much  to  tell 
you,"  he  went  on  in  a  pleading  yoice,  "  but  I  want  to  say  this  one 
thing  first — I  love  you  as  I  shall  never  love  any  other  woman  on 
earth." 

She  had  heard  the  same  thing  many  times  before,  and 
sometimes  6he  had  been  amused,  and  oftener  been  sorry;  but 
never  before  had  her  own  heart  beat  wildly  as  it  was  doing  new — 
he  loved  her — it  was  enough.  "  You  must  have  seen  it ;  but  of 
course  it  is  not  wonderful  that  I  should  love  you — who  could  see 
you  as  I  have  done  and  not  love  you — love  you  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul." 

She  was  strangely  thrilled ;  it  was  a  boy's  wooing,  a  lad's  love, 
but  it  stirred  her  heart  to  its  very  depths  as  more  polished 
pleading  had  never  done.  "If  I  had  been  free,"  she  looked 
wonderingly  at  him, "  I  would  have  asked  you  to  be  my  wife ;  you 
may  laugh  at  my  folly  and  presumption," — she  was  much  nearer 
tears — "  but  I  could  not  have  helped  myself.  You  have 
everything,  and  I  have  nothing,  but  I  love — 0  God,  how  I  love 
you!" 

There  was  silence :  she  longed  to  tell  him  that  she  loved  him 
too ;  that  whatever  the  strength  and  depth  of  his  passion,  it  was 
matched  by  hers — but  something  held  her  back. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  tell  you  this,"  he  went  on  suddenly,  in  a 
curiously  dead,  even  tone.  "  I  feel  I  must.  I  can't  help  myself; 
I  must  tell  it  you,  just  as  I  would  have  told  you  if  I  had  been 
free." 

She  was  struck  with  his  tone,  and  still  more  with  the  almost 
dogged  expression  of  his  face :  it  was  not  the  face  of  a  lover,  even 
a  despairing  lover,  but  of  a  criminal  waiting  sentence.  "  If  I  had 
been  free :  "  she  did  not  understand  him. 

"  You  remember  what  I  said  to  you  in  May — about  my  affairs, 
I  mean." 
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She  nodded  gravely. 

"  Well,  I  told  you  I  had  gone  to  the  dogs,  or  the  Jews — it's  all 
one — and  I  saw  no  way  of  getting  ont  of  the  hole  I  was  in,  and  I 
couldn't  stand  it.  Oh,  you  don't  know  all  it  means ;  the  worry, 
the  anxiety  of  it  all  was  simply  killing  me." 

She  looked  sympathetic,  but  yet  she  did  not  quite  understand 
how  the  memory  of  a  past  trouble  should  overcome  him ;  Soloman 
had  let  him  know  that  he  was  free — though  not  whose  hand  had 
freed  him — why  should  he  mind  now  ? 

"I  went  out  of  town  last  month,  down  to  Eastbourne,  and 
there  I  met  the  Sylvesters.  I  used  to  know  them  very  well — old 
Sylvester  made  his  pile  in  America,  and  has  come  to  England  to 
spend  it,  and  Cissy,  his  only  child,  has  grown  a  pretty  girl ;  we 
used  to  play  together  when  we  were  small  children.  Well,  I  saw 
a  good  deal  of  them,  and  one  day  when  Sylvester  and  I  were 
together  on  the  Front,  he  aeked  me  about  my  affairs,  and  I  told 
him  everything.  He's  a  kind  old  chap,  and  I  thought  he  might 
help  me,  though  if  I  had  known  what  was  coming,  I  think  I 
would  have  cut  off  my  right  hand  sooner  than  have  spoken.  He 
listened  all  right  enough,  and  then  he  began  to  speak  of  Cissy. 
He  said  that  she  had  always  been  fond  of  me,  that  we  were  the 
same  age,  and  that  it  had  always  been  a  scheme  of  his.  He  said  a 
lot  more  in  the  same  strain,  and  then  wound  up  by  saying  that  he 
would  square  it  with  Soloman,  and  set  me  on  my  feet  again ;  all  I 
had  to  do  was  to  marry  Cissy.  He  didn't  think  that  a  very  hard 
condition,  for  she  is  the  apple  of  his  eye;  and  how  could  I  tell 
him  I  loved  you  ?  It  is  madness  for  me  to  love  you,  when  you 
don't  care  for  me;  but  I  would  have  given  up  all,  if  only  he  had 
not  said  that  about  Cissy — it  bound  me,  in  honour." 

No,  she  could  not  care !  She  sat  listening  with  a  smile  on  her 
prettily  parted  lips,  and  her  eyes  shone  more  brightly  than  ever — 
there  was  no  sign  of  sympathy,  no  trembling  hand,  as  on  that  other 
occasion,  when  he  had  shown  her  Soloman's  letter ;  he  had  been 
deceived  in  her,  and  she  had  no  heart.  And  all  the  time,  under 
this  dainty,  unruffled  exterior,  she  was  asking  herself  madly  what 
it  meant — she  had  paid  his  debts,  and  yet  he  was  telling  her  that 
"  Cissy's  father  "  had  "  set  him  on  his  feet  again ; "  was  she  losing 
her  reason  ? 

"You  want  me  to  congratulate  you,"  she  began;  but  he 
interrupted  her  with, 

"  How  can  you  be  so  cruel  ?  It  is  you  I  love,  you  I  worship  ; 
and  you  can  sit  and  smile  at  me  and  never  care  what  I  suffer." 

Yes,  she  could  smile — smile  while  her  heart  was  breaking — but 
she  would  know  the  meaning  of  all  this. 
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"You  must  think  of  Cissy/'  she  said  at  last;  "of  the  girl  to 
whom  yon  are  in  honour  bound,  who  loves  yon  as  I  could  never 
have  done.  I  have  had  a  bitter  experience,  and  my  heart  is 
dead,"  he  thought  that  she  was  speaking  of  her  husband,  and 
never  guessed  that  her  heart  had  not  died  until  he  himself  had 
killed  it.  "  You  will  be  happier  with  Cissy  than  you  would  have 
been  with  me — even  had  I  loved  you.  I  am  older  than  you,  and 
that  is  a  mistake  in  marriage." 

"  I  would  have  made  you  love  me  in  the  end,"  he  cried ;  as  if 
his  own  love  for  her  had,  for  one  moment,  given  him  the  power  to 
read  her  souL 

"Oh,  if  I  were  that  lucky  dog,  my  cousin — the  other  Jack 
Ainger." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked  faintly,  for  the  effort  of 
sustained  self-control  was  almost  too  much  for  her. 

"  Why,  my  cousin  Jack  Ainger,  the  biggest  scoundrel  unhung," 
unconsciously  echoing  Soloman's  sentiment — "  He  was  in  Soloman's 
hands  too,  for  about  five  times  the  amount  I  was — has  been  in  his 
hands  for  years,  in  fact ;  and  some  woman — it  must  have  been  a 
woman,  no  man  would  have  been  such  a  fool — has  paid  up  for 
him ;  bought  him  out  of  the  ranks  of  the '  submerged  tenth,'  in 
fact." 

"Who  has  done  it?" 

"  No  one  knows.  Old  Soloman  is  not  the  man  to  let  on,  though 
Jack  pressed  him  pretty  hard,  the  brute !  as  he  said  if  he  only 
knew  her  name  he  would  marry  her,  and  so  secure  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  eggs." 

Mrs.  Yereker  shuddered;  but  at  least  one  thing  was  sure — 
Soloman  had  kept  her  secret. 

"  You  are  tired,"  he  said  with  sudden  compunction,  "  shall  we 
go  home?" 

"  Yes,  we  will  go  home ;  but  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 
You  must  try  to  forget  me.  Remember  that  you  owe  it  as  a  debt 
to  Cissy,  as  a  debt  to  her  father,  who  has  thrown  himself  on  your 
mercy  by  telling  you  his  daughter's  secret — as  a  debt  to 
yourself;  for  now  you  are  engaged  to  another  woman  you  must 
never  think  of  me  again." 

"  I  shall  always  love  you." 

"No,  not  always— Cissy's  love  will  blot  me  from  your 
memory." 

No  more  words  were  spoken  as  they  rowed  back  again.  This 
was  the  ending  of  Mrs.  Yereker's  love-story,  that  had  been  so  long 
in  coming  to  her.  She  had  lost  her  fortune,  her  position  in  society, 
and  her  lover ;  and  yet  her  thoughts  were  not  all  bitterness.    She 
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did  not  regret  what  she  had  done,  for  she  had  done  it  from  a 
higher  motive  than  love  for  Ainger,  and  she  did  not  wish  to 
continue  her  life  of  luxury  on  the  old  terms ;  she  had  nothing 
to  reproach  herself  with  now. 

And  yet  she  was  full  of  pity  for  herself,  for  her  shipwrecked 
hopes,  for  her  loveless  future,  though  through  it  all  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  ran ;  he  had  loved  her— come  what  would,  nothing  could 
undo  that  past. 

They  parted  gravely,  on  landing,  as  friends  who  will  not  meet 
again,  and  they  went  their  separate  ways — Ainger  to  wealth,  and  a 
good  woman's  love ;  Mrs.  Vereker  to  poverty,  and  the  memory  of  a 
boy's  first  passion:  as  they  said  good  bye,  a  cloud  obscured  the 
sunshine,  and  Jocelyn  Yereker  knew  that  it  had  faded,  for  ever, 
out  of  her  life. 

Noel  Ainsleigh. 
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Thboughout  the  night,  the  hot  and  heavy  night, 
With  soul  wide-opened,  so  that  it  could  see 
Across  the  dark  of  its  own  reverie, 
We  toss  from  right  to  wrong,  from  wrong  to  right. 
We  yearn  to  hold  each  moment  in  our  might 
Ere  from  our  restlessness  it  restless  flee, 
And  yet  would  urge  it  with  impatient  plea 
To  bear  us  onward  to  the  coming  light. 

A  thousand  fancies,  hovering  to  and  fro, 

Hasten  the  hours,  and  yet  the  dawn  is  slow. 

At  length  she  comes.    Beneath  her  gentle  breath 

Far-spreading  peace  doth  lightly  overflow 

Our  lessening  expectancy;  and  so 

We  sink  to  briefest  sleep.    And  that  is  death. 

Maabten  Maabteks. 
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Kkmembeeing  that  nearly  thirty  years  hare  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  John  Leech,  it  seems  strange  that,  until  now,  we  have 
not  had  the  fortune  to  possess  a  literary  memorial  worthy  of  the 
fame  of  England's  ever-popular  artist.    'Tis  true  there  has  been 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  some  who  were  acquainted  with  Leech 
to  write  a  biography,  but  unforeseen  circumstances  prevented  its 
realization.    Although  Time  has  terribly  thinned  the  ranks  of 
his  friends,  happily  two  (at  least,  survive  with  a  determination 
to  do  honour  to  him  whose  work,  says  Mr.  Buskin,  "  contains  the 
finest  definition  and  natural  history  of  the  classes  of  our  society ; 
the  kindest  and  subtlest  analysis  of  its  foibles,  the  tenderest 
flattery  of  its  pretty  and  well-bred  ways,  with  which  the  modesty 
of  subservient    genius    ever   amused  or  immortalized  careless 
masters."    One  of  Leech's  most  intimate  friends,  Dr.  Hole,  the 
present  Dean  of  Eochester,  has  promised  to  give  the  world  his 
recollections  of  the  artist,  so  we  may  confidently  anticipate  from 
such  a  reliable  source  a  valuable  addition  to  our  present  know- 
ledge of  John  Leech.    Mr.  Frith,  the  Royal  Academician,  who 
was  also  honoured  by  his  friendship,  is,  however,  first  in  the  field 
with  an  account  of  the  '  Life  and  Work '  of  the  great  artist- 
humorist.*    He  tells  us  that  of  the  '  Life '  there  is,  unfortunately, 
but  little  to  say,  for  the  lives  of  most  artists  are  uneventful,  and 
Leech's  short  career  was  especially  so;  whereas  concerning  his 
"Work"  many  volumes  might  be  written — critical,  descriptive, 
appreciative.    On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  of 
all  artists  who  have  reflected  themselves  in  their  works,  Leech  is 
perhaps    the    best    example;    therefore,  if  we  wish   to  know 
something  of  his  personal  tastes  and  characteristics,  of  what  he 
admired  and  disliked — politically  and  socially — we  must  advert  to, 
and  carefully  study,  the  innumerable  productions  of  his  pencil. 
John  Leech  was  born  on  the  29th  of  August,  1817.    His  father 

*  'John  Leech :  Hia  Life  and  Work.'    By  William  Powell  Frith,  R.A. 
2  vols.    London :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son,  1891. 
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(also  named  John)  was  of  Irish  descent,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
son's  birth,  was  proprietor  of  the  London  Coffee-House,  Lndgate 
Hill — a  well-known  establishment  previously  owned  by  his  uncle, 
who  retired  therefrom  with  a  large  fortune.  Similar  prosperity 
did  not,  however,  attend  the  venture  of  John  Leech  the  elder,  for 
clubs  were  then  becoming  the  order  of  the  day,  and  these  novel 
institutions  seriously  affected  the  interests  of  less  fashionable 
places  for  public  refreshment  and  resort. 

It  is  recorded  that  Master  John  Leech,  when  but  three  years 
old,  exhibited  such  a  marked  indication  of  his  genius  for  Art  that, 
as  he  sat  with  pencil  and  paper  on  his  mother's  knee,  the  great 
sculptor  Flaxman  (who  was  a  friend  of  the  family),  observing  his 
precocious  attempts  with  these  materials,  said,  "  This  drawing  is 
wonderful.  Do  not  let  him  be  cramped  by  drawing-lessons  ;  let 
his  genius  follow  its  own  bent.  He  will  astonish  the  world." 
Mr.  Frith  takes  exception  to  this  remarkable  story,  rightly 
contending  that  no  drawing  done  by  a  child  of  such  tender  years, 
however  gifted,  could  be  "  wonderful "  in  the  estimation  of 
Flaxman ;  nor  would  such  an  artist  have  advised  anything  so 
foolish  as  prohibiting  the  lad  from  learning  to  draw.  Young 
Leech  continued  to  amuse  himself  with  the  pencil,  and  his  youthful 
but  more  matured  efforts  were  again  examined  by  Flaxman,  who, 
looking  well  at  them,  said:  "That  boy  must  be  an  artist;  he 
will  be  nothing  else."  How  truly  this  prediction  was  verified 
the  world  well  knows ! 

When  only  seven  years  of  age  Leech  was  sent  as  a  scholar  to 
the  Charterhouse,  his  father  believing  that  he  "  was  not  wrong  in 
sending  him  thus  early,  as  Dr.  Bussell,  the  head-master,  had  a 
son  of  the  same  age  in  the  school,  and  John  was  in  the  same  form 
with  him."  He  was  boarded  at  a  house  close  by  the  school,  and 
only  allowed  to  go  home  at  rare  intervals.  His  mother  was 
extremely  fond  of  her  boy ;  she  could  not  live  without  seeing  him 
more  frequently,  and,  to  enable  her  to  do  so,  a  room  was  hired  in 
a  house  that  overlooked  the  school  playground,  from  which  point 
of  vantage  she  would  watch  him  as  he  joined  the  games  or  walked 
with  his  arm  linked  in  that  of  a  favourite  companion.  It  seems 
that  he  did  not  make  much  progress  with  his  studies,  never 
approaching  the  position  of  his  famous  schoolfellow  Thackeray. 
(Mr.  Frith  doubts  whether  these  two  boys,  who  became  such  dear 
and  fast  friends  in  after  years,  saw  or  cared  to  see  much  of  each 
other  during  their  school-days.)  When,  after  nine  years' 
attendance,  Leech  left  the  Charterhouse,  his  father,  who  had  no 
faith  in  the  practice  of  Art  as  a  means  of  livelihood  for  his  son, 
informed  him  that  he  was  destined  for  the  medical  profession, 
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which  decision  the  latter  did  not  resist,  for  his  gentle  yielding 
nature  influenced  him  then  as  always.  He  accordingly  went  to 
St  Bartholomew's,  where  he  delighted  his  master,  the  surgeon  of 
the  hospital,  by  the  excellence  of  his  anatomical  drawings,  and 
the  knowledge  he  then  gained  of  the  "human  form  divine" 
subsequently  proved  of  the  utmost  service  to  him.  It  was  at 
St.  Bartholomew's  that  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Albert 
Smith,  Percival  Leigh,  and  Gilbert  a  Beckett;  who  afterwards 
turned  their  attention  to  literature,  and  secured  the  services  of 
Leech  as  illustrator  of  their  works.  The  elder  Leech  intended, 
in  due  course,  to  place  his  son  with  Sir  George  Ballingall,  an 
eminent  Scottish  doctor,  but,  owing  to  impecuniosity,  this  scheme 
was  abandoned,  and  after  a  time  he  was  placed  with  a  Mr.  Whittle, 
an  eccentric  medical  practitioner,  who  is  immortalised  as  Mr. 
Bawkins  in  Albert  Smith's  '  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbury  and  his 
friend  Jack  Johnson.'  Mr.  Whittle's  accomplishments  (which 
included  the  breeding  of  fancy  rabbits  and  stealing  his  neighbours' 
pigeons)  were  decidedly  unremunerative,  and  unfortunately  brought 
him  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  We  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  Leech  stayed  but  a  short  time  with  the  pigeon-fancying 
Whittle,  whom  he  left  for  a  position  under  Dr.  John  Cockle  (son  of 
the  inventor  of  Cockle's  Pills),  afterwards  Physician  to  the  Boyal 
Free  Hospital,  when  he  seems  to  have  committed  himself  to  serious 
study,  although  the  notes  he  made  during  the  lectures  were 
profusely  adorned  with  sketches  of  his  fellow-students.  It  was 
doubtless  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  his  father's  finances 
that  young  Leech  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  medical  studies, 
and  consequently  to  abandon  the  intention  of  adopting  medicine 
as  a  profession.  It  would  have  been  singular  had  he  been 
successful  in  this  direction,  for  his  name  is  an  old  Saxon  word 
("  leich  ")  for  surgeon,  hence  its  employment  as  a  term  applied  in 
former  times  to  doctors. 

An  opportunity  had  now  arrived  for  the  full  recognition  of 
Leech's  artistic  talents,  and  for  due  consideration  as  to  their 
commercial  value  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  Art  to 
him  was  much  more  congenial  than  medicine,  and  he  took  the 
first  precarious  step  by  lithographing  a  series  of  street  characters 
and  scenes  such  as  he  met  with  in  the  Metropolis.  These,  when 
printed  on  four  quarter  sheets,  were  entitled  "  Etchings  and 
Sketchings  "  by  A.  Pen,  Esq.,  and  offered  with  trepidation  to  the 
public  at  the  price  of  "2*.  plain,  and  3s.  coloured."  It  may 
readily  be  supposed  that  the  young  artist  at  first  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher,  and  his  struggle  for 
existence  must  then  have  been  very  severe. 
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In  1836,  when  still  a  boy,  he  made  many  drawings  of  a 
tumorous  character  for  that  famous  sporting  chronicle,  Bdr$  Life 
in  London,  but  it  was  the  establishment  of  the  Penny  Post,  four 
years  later,  that  gave  him  a  brilliant  opportunity  of  attracting 
public  attention,  and  which  really  laid  the  foundation  of  a  highly 
successful  career.  Mr.  Mulready,  B.A.,  had  been  commissioned 
by  the  authorities  to  design  a  postal  envelope  for  general  use,  to 
be  published  in  aid  of  the  cheap  postal  system.  In  this  device 
Britannia  is  represented  in  the  act  of  despatching  winged 
messengers  with  letters  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  while  various 
personages  are  depicted  as  eagerly  welcoming  the  arrival  of  the 
missives— a  space  being  left  for  the  address.  The  design,  though 
clever,  struck  many  as  being  too  ornate  and  unbusinesslike,  and 
Leech  immediately  executed  a  drawing  parodying  each  feature  of 
the  original  with  such  success,  that  the  lithographed  copy,  also 
got  up  as  a  postal  envelope,  sold  enormously,  and  in  many  cases 
was  actually  used  for  letters  by  the  irreverent.  Thus  the  young 
artist  made  his  first  "hit,"  although  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  reaped  but  a  small  pecuniary  reward  for  his  well-timed 
humorous  production.  A-propos  of  this  harmless  little  joke* 
Mr.  Frith  relates  the  following  amusing  anecdote : — 

"In  a  corner  of  the  design  the  artist  had  signed  his  name,  and  in  the 
centre  bad  depicted  his  pictorial  rebus  of  a  leech  in  a  bottle  which 
afterwards  became  so  familiar.  Leech  being  desirous  of  making  Mnlready's. 
acquaintance,  Mr.  Frith  endeavoured  to  arrange  a  meeting  at  the  house  of 
a  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Augustus  Egg,  R.A.,  but*  much  to  his  chagrin 
Mulready  objected,  saying  that  he  didn't  care  about  knowing  Leech.  On 
being  pressed  for  his  reason,  the  painter  replied, '  Of  course  you  remember 
that  unfortunate  postal  envelope  that  I  designed  P — well,  Leech  caricatured 
it.  You  needn't  look  so  surprised — you  don't  think  I'm  such  a  fool  as  to 
mind  being  caricatured ;  but  I  do  mind  being  represented  as  a  blood-sucker  £ 
What  else  can  he  mean  by  using  that  infernal  little  leech  in  a  bottle  in 
the  front  of  his  caricature  as  my  signature  P  Ton  know  well  enough,. 
Frith,  that  I  have  never  asked  monstrous  prices  for  my  pictures.  You 
fellows  get  better  paid  for  your  work  than  I  ever  did,  and  you  wouldn't 
like  to  be  called  blood-suckers,  I  expect.' " 

After  a  satisfactory  explanation  bad  displaced  this  curious 
misunderstanding,  the  two  artists  met,  and 

" '  It  was  delightful,'  says  Mr.  Frith, '  to  watch  Leech's  handsome  face  as 
Mulready  himself  told  of  his  misconception.  First  there  was  a  serious* 
almost  pained,  expression,  which,  no  doubt,  arose  in  that  tender  heart 
from  being  the  innocent  cause  of  pain  to  another ;  the  serious  look  passed 
off,  to  give  place  to  a  smile,  which  broadened  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
From  that  moment  Leech  and  Mulready  were  fast  friends.' " 

Shortly  after  Leech's  maiden  effort  in  publishing,  tbere  appeared 
upon  the  scene  a  book  which  made  its  mark  at  once,  and  has  con- 
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tinned  to  remain  a  public  favourite.  This  was  Dickens's '  Pickwick.' 
The  sad  story  concerning  Seymour,  the  first  illustrator  of  that 
remarkable  work,  has  often  been  told — how  his  self-destruction 
created  a  vacancy  for  a  new  illustrator,  and  how  Thackeray's 
application  for  the  post  was  unsuccessful.  But  it  is  not  so 
generally  known  that  Leech,  encouraged  by  his  recent  success, 
was  also  anxious  to  supply  Seymour's  place,  and  sent  to  the 
publishers  a  specimen  of  his  work — a  water-colour  drawing 
depicting  with  considerable  humour  the  scene  between  Tom  Smart 
and  the  humanised  arm-chair,  as  related  in  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of '  Pickwick.'  The  drawing  possessed  unusual  merit  as  the  work 
of  so  young  an  artist,  but  he  was  too  late,  for  Dickens  had  already 
chosen  Hablot  E.  Browne  (better  known  as  "  Phiz  "),  with  whom 
the  author  afterwards  harmoniously  collaborated  for  many 
years. 

At  about  this  time  (1838)  Leech  was  the  victim  of  abused 
confidence. 

"No  sooner  had  he  become  of  age,"  writes  Mr.  Percival  Leigh,  ''than 
he  was  induced,  in  order  to  meet  difficulties  for  which  he  was  not  respon- 
sible, to  accept  an  accommodation  bill,  which  the  drawer  of,  when  it 
became  due,  failed  to  supply  the  means  of  meeting.  Leech  was  con- 
sequently arrested  for  debt  at  the  suit  of  this  discounter,  and  lodged  in  a 
sponging-honse  kept  by  a  sheriff's  officer,  a  Jew,  bj  name  (I  think)  of 
Levi,  in  Newman  Street.  There  he  remained  about  a  fortnight,  support- 
ing himself  in  the  meanwhile  bj  drawing  cartoons  and  caricatures.  He 
lithographed  them  on  stone  for  Spooner,  in  the  Strand,  at  a  guinea  each, 
a  friend  having  negotiated  the  sale.  At  last,  an  advance  of  money  on  a 
projected  publication  sufficient  to  discharge  the  debt  having  been  obtained, 
he  was  liberated.  But,  not  long  after,  a  second  scrape— a  repetition  of 
the  firsts-cost  him  another  temporary  sojourn  with  another  Jew  in  another 
sponging-honse  in  Oursitor  Street  This  detention,  however,  lasted  but  a 
few  days.  From  that  period  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  remained  subject  to 
repeated  demands  for  pecuniary  assistance  under  continual  pressure, 
which,  as  at  the  outset,  he  could  not  withstand.  The  deficits  he  had  to 
defray  were  always  heavy — the  last  ef  them,  as  I  understand,  a  thousand 
pounds.  It  cost  him  very  hard  work  to  make  it  good.  Excess  of 
generosity  was  his  greatest  failing." 

Mr.  Leigh,  Albert  Smith,  and  Leech  were  kindred  spirits,  often 
concocting  together  schemes  of  drollery,  and  it  was  one  of  their 
"  happy  thoughts  "  to  publish  a  '  Comic  Latin  Grammar/  Leech 
contributing  the  illustrations  and  Mr.  Leigh  the  text.  This 
elaborate  burlesque  appeared  in  1840,  and  was  followed  by  a 
similar  work,  the '  Comic  English  Grammar/  They  then  produced 
'  The  Children  of  the  Mobility,*  a  parody  on  a  then  well-known 
work  devoted  to  the  serious  glorification  of  our  juvenile  aristocracy. 
'The  Physiology  of  Evening  Parties/  by  Albert  Smith,  with 
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illustrations  by  Leech,  was  published  in  1840,  and  four  years  later 
they  produced  the  blood-curdling  story  of  '  The  Marchioness  of 
Brinvilliers/  to  which,  as  Mr.  Frith  remarks,  the  "shilling 
shocker "  of  the  present  day  is  a  mild  affair  indeed.  The  chief 
interest  and  value  of  these  works  now  lie  in  Leech's  illustrations, 
and,  it  is  safe  to  assert,  these  alone  hare  saved  them  from 
oblivion. 

The  year  1841  was  a  very  important  one  in  the  life  of  John 
Leech.  It  was  in  July  of  that  year  that  the  first  number  of 
Punch  appeared ;  Leech  was  introduced  to  the  promoters  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Leigh,  and  his  services  were  speedily  secured  for  the 
periodical  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  associated.  Mr.  Frith 
well  remembers  the  birth  of  our  old  friend  Mr.  Punch,  and  recalls 
an  interesting  incident  which  impressed  the  circumstance  upon 
his  memory.  He  was  " touching  up"  a  picture  of  his  at  an 
exhibition  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  when  a  brother  member 
named  Joe  Allen  (the  funny  man  of  the  Society)  startled  him  by  a 
loud  imitation  of  the  peculiar  squeak  of  Punch.  "  Look  out,  my 
boy/'  he  said,  "  for  the  first  number.  We  "  (he  was  evidently  a 
member  of  the  staff)  "  shall  take  the  town  by  storm.  There  is  no 
mistake ; "  adding  that  among  the  contributors  was  young  Leech. 
Naturally  Mr.  Frith  bought  a  copy,  and  was  much  disappointed 
when  he  found  that  Leech  was  unrepresented ;  but  in  the  hope 
that  the  second  number  would  contain  some  of  his  work,  he  went 
to  purchase  it  at  the  shop  where  he  had  bought  the  first,  and  his 
request  was  met  with  the  following  words : — 

"  What  paper,  sir  ?  Oh,  Punch !  Yes,  I  took  a  few  of  the  first, 
but  it's  no  go.  You  see,  they  billed  it  about  a  good  dgal,  so  I 
wanted  to  see  what  it  was  like.    It  won't  do ;  it's  no  go." 

Leech's  first  contribution  did  not  appear  until  the  fourth 
number  was  issued.  It  is  entitled  "  Foreign  Affairs,"  and  repre- 
sents, with  a  certain  spice  of  caricature,  groups  of  foreigners 
such  as  may  be  seen  any  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester 
Square.  What  is  most  remarkable  about  this  sketch  is  that  it  at 
once  sent  down  the  circulation  of  Punch — an  odd  circumstance, 
that  he  who  was  destined  to  become  its  brightest  star  should  have 
damaged  the  sale  on  his  first  connection  with  it.  By  Leech's  non- 
appearance in  Punch  for  many  months  after  this,  Mr.  Frith 
concludes  (and  perhaps  rightly)  that  the  managers  had  little  faith 
in  him  as  an  attraction ;  but  whether  or  not  such  was  the  case,  the 
fact  remains  that  this  harmless  bit  of  satire  is  the  only  product  of 
his  pencil  in  the  first  volume.  Nor  does  the  second  volume  contain 
more  than  half-a-dozen  of  his  drawings ;  but  subsequent  volumes 
teem  with   his  humorous  and  telling  sketches,  for  it  must  be 
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remembered  that  the  raison  d'etre  of  Punch  gave  him  an  opportunity 
such  as  probably  no  artist  before  him  had  ever  enjoyed,  and  which 
he  alone  was  able  to  seize.  Week  after  week  there  flowed  from 
his  pencil  an  endless  succession  of  scenes,  of  high  life,  and  low  life ; 
of  the  town  and  of  the  country ;  of  summer  and  winter,  storm  and 
sunshine.  What  a  variety  of  subjects  emanated  from  his  untiring 
brain!  Besides  all  these,  there  are  his  wonderful  political 
cartoons,  and  it  is  said  that  he  received  from  first  to  last  more 
than  £40,000  for  his  contributions  to  Punch  alone.  His  work  for 
this  and  other  publications  went  on  unceasingly,  and  caused  him 
to  liken  it  to  "  picking  up  a  thousand  stones  in  a  thousand  hours." 
Such  unremitting  toil  began  to  tell  upon  his  by  no  means  strong 
constitution,  and,  in  order  that  he  might  recuperate,  he  was 
persuaded  by  Mr.  Frith  to  spend  a  few  days'  holiday  with  him. 
Mr.  Frith  advised  him  to  husband  his  strength,  adding  that "  If  any- 
thing happened  to  you,  who  are  the  '  backbone  of  Punch,9  what 
would  become  of  the  paper  ?  "  At  which  Leech  smiled,  and  said, 
"  Don't  talk  such  rubbish !  Backbone  of  Punch,  indeed !  Why,  bless 
your  heart,  there  isn't  a  fellow  at  work  upon  the  paper  that  doesn't 
think  that  of  himself,  and  with  about  as  much  right  and  reason  as 
I  should.  Punch  would  get  on  well  enough  without  me,  or  any  of 
those  who  think  themselves  of  such  importance."  His  modesty 
was  remarkable,  for  he  thought  little  or  nothing  of  his  own 
work.  "  Talk  of  drawing,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  once  said  to  his  bio- 
grapher, "  what  is  my  drawing  compared  to  Tenniel's  ?  Look  at 
the  way  that  chap  can  draw  a  boot ;  why,  I  couldn't  do  it  to 
save  my  life !" 

Among  the  many  and  diverse  subjects  treated  by  Leech  in  the 
pages  of  Pwtch  are  the  follies  and  fashions  of  the  day,  the  majority 
of  which  were  eventually  published  in  a  separate  form  under  the 
general  title  of  '  Pictures  of  life  and  Character.'  In  these  the 
shafts  of  ridicule  were  levelled  at  the  absurdities  created  by 
Bloomerism,  spirit-rapping,  the  crinoline  craze,  the  beard  and 
moustache  movement,  and  similar  amusing  features  of  social  life ; 
but  the  most  refreshingly  humorous  of  his  satirical  "  hits  "  are  to 
be  found  in  the  series  of  sporting  pictures,  such  as  those 
illustrating  the  shooting  and  fishing  exploits  of  Mr.  Briggs. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  these  drawings  he  has  depicted 
many  of  his  own  adventures  with  rod  and  gun,  in  proof  of  which 
there  is  a  letter  to  a  friend,  where  he  wrote,  "  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  me  catch  a  salmon  in  Ireland — a  regular  salmon !  When 
I  say  catch,  I  should  say  hook,  rather,  for  he  was  too  much  for 
me,  and  after  ten  minutes'  struggle  he  bolted  with  my  tackle.  It 
was  really  a  tremendous  sensation."     His  love  of  field  sports 
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received  its  greatest  impetus  when,  mounted  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams  (who  resided  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  still 
lives),  he  joined  the  "  Puckeridge,"  and  became  one  of  the  "  field/' 
folly  realising  how  fruitful  of  subject  the  hunting-field,  the 
stubble,  and  the  stream  would  prove  to  him  if  he  added  a  know- 
ledge of  sport  to  that  of  his  art.  Although  Leech  was  a  timid 
rider  (much  preferring  an  open  gate  to  a  thickset  hedge,  and 
the  high  road  to  either),  yet  he  must  have  frequently  been  in  full 
career  with  the  "  field,"  or  how  could  he  otherwise  have  acquired 
a  familiarity  with  all  the  details  of  the  chase. 

Mr.  Frith  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  Mr.  Adams'  reminiscences 
of  his  old  friend.  This  gentleman  was,  in  those  early  times,  "  the 
possessor  of  two  horses,  and  being  employed  in  business  in  London 
during  the  day,  the  night  served  him  and  Leech  for  a  wild  career, 
Mr.  Adams  driving  his  horses  tandem-fashion  far  into  the  country, 
rousing  sleepy  toll-keepers  and  terrifying  belated  wayfarers,  while 
Leech's  watchful  eye  noted  incidents  for  future  illustration."  It 
was  also  "  a  favourite  and  not  infrequent  prank  of  these  two  spirits 
to  disguise  themselves  in  imitation  of  street  musicians,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  young  fellow  named  Milburn,  as  wild  as  them- 
selves, descend  upon  the  London  streets,  and  by  singing  glees 
make  '  a  lot  of  money.'  Leech  used  to  go  round  with  the  hat,  but 
we  never  could  make  the  fellow  look  common  enough.  Still,  he 
collected  a  good  deal,  though  he  failed  on  one  occasion ;  for,  on 
presenting  his  hat  to  a  bystander,  who  had  been  an  attentive 
listener,  the  man  claimed  exemption  as  being  in  '  the  profession,' 
in  proof  of  which  he  produced  a  fiddle  from  behind  him." 

The  large  cartoons  in  Pwrtch  may  fairly  be  classed  with  the  most 
important  productions  of  Leech's  pencil.  Though  the  subjects  of 
them  were  sufficiently  personal,  yet  they  were  never  coarsely  or 
aggressively  so.  When  social  or  national  wrong  called  for  grave 
censure  he  spared  not  the  lash,  and  his  vigorous  protests  invariably 
bore  good  fruit ;  but  in  his  political  cartoons  he  was  sure  to  mix 
some  harmless  touches  of  humour  with  his  castigation,  his 
favourite  method  of  treating  official  persons  and  public  characters 
in  general  being  to  represent  them  as  naughty  boys  or  good  boys 
— according  to  their  public  actions.  Some  of  the  most  wonderful 
suggestions  were  forwarded  to  him,  many  of  which  were  but  traps 
laid  to  make  him  a  partisan  in  personal  quarrels.  Although  he 
had  a  remarkably  keen  scent  for  everything  in  the  shape  of 
personality,  yet  there  was  one  occasion  when  his  vigilance  relaxed 
— a  lapse  he  often  regretted.  In  1850  the  eccentric  Duke  of 
Athole  decided  to  close  his  beautiful  Glen  Tilt  to  tourists,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  excited  great  public  indignation.    A-propos  of  this 
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somewhat  despotic  action  on  the  part  of  the  Duke,  Leech  made  a 
vigorous  drawing  for  Pimch,  depicting  his  Grace  as  "  A  Scotch 
Dog  in  a  Manger/'  with  a  snarl  on  his  face  that  portended  a  bite 
if  his  position  were  assailed.  This  sketch  was  immediately 
followed  by  another  blow  in  the  form  of  a  paraphrase  of  Scott's 
lines  in  *  The  Lady  of  the  Lake/  which  were  supposed  to  apply  to 
u  a  scene  from  a  burlesque  recently  performed  at  Glen  Tilt." 

"These  are  Clan  Athole's  warriors  true, 
And,  Saxons,  I'm  the  regular  Doo." 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Duke  that  he  took  these 
protests  good-humouredly.  He  not  only  reversed  his  decision, 
but  bore  no  malice  towards  Leech — indeed,  on  the  contrary,  he 
desired  to  make  the  artist's  acquaintance  and  establish  an  amicable 
relationship.  Soon  after  the  drawings  appeared,  he  met  Leech 
near  the  glen,  alone,  sketch-book  in  hand,  taking  notes  of  some  of 
the  beauties  of  the  scenery  around  him.  The  Duke,  who  was  on 
horseback,  accompanied  by  his  groom,  approached  him  and  asked 
what  he  was  doing  there.  The  answer  came  that  he  was  an  artist, 
and  his  name  Leech. 

"  Not  John  Leech  ?  "  said  the  Duke. 

"  Yes,  John,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  Leech  now,  feeling  sure  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of 
the  Duke,  and  that  he  was  about  to  hear  some  strong  language 
about  his  daring  to  caricature  so  august  a  personage  for  merely 
asserting  his  rights,  proceeded  to  explain  that  he  would  not 
intrude  further,  but  return  at  once  to  his  inn,  where  he  intended 
to  pass  the  night.  The  Duke  turned  to  his  groom,  and  told  him 
to  dismount,  and  called  to  Leech  to  take  the  servant's  place. 
Leech  obeyed,  when  the  Duke  said,  *  No,  sir ;  no  inn  for  you  to- 
night :  you  must  dine  and  sleep  at  my  house.  I  am  the  Duke  of 
Athole.'  Further  hesitation  on  Leech's  part  was  met  by  a 
warmer  and  more  pressing  invitation. 

"  Leech  yielded,  and  the  two  rode  off  together.  The  road  to  the 
castle  lay  through  some  rather  perilous  country,  culminating  in  a 
narrow  and  broken  path,  with  cliff  on  one  side  and  a  precipice  on 
the  other.  The  artist  hesitated ;  the  Duke  called  upon  him  to 
come  on.  '  He  has  brought  me  here  to  revenge  himself  by 
breaking  my  neck  ? '  thought  Leech.  He  timidly  advanced,  and 
reached  the  Duke,  who  had  stopped  for  him  at  a  point  where  the 
path  was  most  dangerous. 

"'Are  you,  sir,  the  man  who  has  maligned  me  in  Punch?9 
fiercely  demanded  the  Duke. 

"  The  fearful  position  in  which  Leech  found  himself,  terrible  to 
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any  one,  bat  to  a  nervous  man  especially  frightful,  extorted  from 
him  an  apologetic  confession,  excusable  under  the  circumstances. 

"  '  Tour  Grace,'  said  he, '  we — we — that  is,  nearly  every  one — 
has  done  something  that  he — he — regrets  having  done.    I  am 

very  sorry  I  have 1  regret  very  much  that  anything  I  hare 

done  should  have  given  you  any  annoyance/ 

"  The  Duke's  affected  fierceness  was  exchanged  for  the  jovial 
manner  said  to  be  peculiar  to  him,  and  the  pair  rode  off  pleasantly 
together. 

"  The  castle  was  reached,  and  Leech  was  shown  to  a  dressing- 
room,  where  he  made  himself  as  presentable  as  he  could  under  the 
circumstances,  in  anticipation  of  the  usual  announcement  that 
dinner  was  served.  I  can  imagine  my  friend's  feelings  as  he 
waited  in  hungry  expectation.  'As  he  could  not  manage  to 
break  my  neck/  thought  Leech,  as  hour  after  hour  passed  without 
a  summons  to  dinner,  '  he  means  to  starve  me ! '  At  last,  thinking 
that  perhaps  his  room  was  too  far  off  for  the  sound  of  the  gong  to 
reach  him,  he  rung  the  bell.    A  servant  appeared. 

"  '  I  am  afraid,'  said  Leech,  '  that  I  did  not  hear  the  dinner-bell ; 
is  dinner  ready  ? ' 

" '  Not  yet,  sir ;  you  will  be  informed  when  it  is.' 

" Another  hour  passed.  Leech  became  desperate;  starvation 
seemed  to  stare  him  in  the  face.  Again  he  rang  the  bell ;  again 
the  servant  answered  it,  and  the  reply  was  again, '  Not  yet.' " 

The  clock  had  struck  ten  before  the  welcome  sound  of  the 
gong  reached  the  famished  man.  On  his  appearance  at  table,  * 
full  explanation  of  the  unreasonable  delay  was  given  by  the  noble 
host,  whose  custom  it  was,  after  a  day's  hunting,  to  enjoy  a  nap- 
undisturbed,  which  on  this  occasion  was  of  unusual  duration. 
Everything  passed  off  w$U,  and  next  day  Leech  proceeded  on  his 
way  with  a  lighter  heart  The  artist  was  fond  of  narrating  this 
adventure,  and  it  was  related  to  the  present  writer  by  the  late 
Sir  Edgar  Boehm,  E.A.,  who  heard  it  from  Leech's  own  lips. 

It  is  natural  that  Leech  should  have  made  use  of  his  friends 
and  their  peculiarities  by  introducing  them  in  his  drawings.  One 
of  them,  Michael  Halliday,  was  the  prototype  of  Tom  Noddy,  an 
unfortunate  sportsman  like  Mr.  Briggs.  Mike  (by  which  abbre- 
viation he  was  best  known  to  his  acquaintances)  was  a  clerk  ia 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  had  a  taste  for  Art ;  he  was  a  diminutive 
man  and  slightly  lame,  and  the  gauntness  of  his  elf-like  figure 
gave  him  quite  a  remarkable  appearance.  Leech,  after  he  became 
intimate  with  him,  frequently  introduced  him  in  his  sketches 
under  many  names  and  ingenious  disguises.  Said  the  artist,  when 
speaking  of  Halliday  at  a  party  of  friends,  "  Mike  is  a  mine  of 
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resource  to  me.  Whenever  I  am  in  difficulties  I  can  remember 
something  of  him  that  is  possible  to  turn  into  a  '  subject ' ;  and/' 
he  added  earnestly,  "I  do  hope  lie  never  recognizes  the  re- 
semblance, for  I  often  put  some  point  to  prevent  recognition." 

The  surprise  at  this  reminiscence  caused  a  roar  of  laughter,  for 
all  present  knew  that  Halliday  was  not  only  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  Leech  constantly  made  fun  of  him,  but  was  really  proud  of 
the  distinction,  and  would  draw  the  attention  of  his  Mends  to 
"  the  last  addition  to  his  gallery  of  Pwtch  portraits/'  exhibited  on 
the  walls  of  his  studio. 

Whild  working  week  by  week  for  Punch,  Leech's  pencil  was  in 
constant  request  in  other  directions.  In  1841  a  volume  was 
issued  containing  some  of  his  most  humorous  drawings,  in  which 
he  pleasantly  satirized  the  absurd  precocity  of  "The  Bising 
Generation,"  and  of  which  Dickens  wrote  a  splendid  eulogy. 

In  1842  he  and  George  Cruikshank  illustrated  the  '  Ingoldsby 
Legends/  and  in  the  following  year  appeared  that  most  delightful 
Christmas  book,  Dickens's  '  Carol/  with  delicately  tinted  etchings 
and  woodcuts  by  Leech.  But  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  here 
all  the  books  illustrated  by  him ;  suffice  it  to  say  that,  besides 
others  already  described  may  be  mentioned  Douglas  Jerrold's  '  A 
Kan  made  of  Money '  (1849),  Gilbert  a  Beckett's  '  Comic  History 
of  England'  (1847),  and  'Comic  History  of  Borne'  (1852);  the 
'Bon  Gaultier  Ballads '  (1849), '  A  Little  Tour  in  Ireland '(1859X 
and  the  series  of  sporting  novels,  by  Surtees,  beginning  with 
'Sponge's  Sporting  Tour '  (1853),  and  concluding  with '  Mr.  Facey 
Bomford's  Hounds '  (1865) ;  the  last  named  containing  some  of  his 
latest  work. 

As  to  Leech's  method  of  practising  his  art,  all  his  friends  knew 
the  never-failing  little  note-book  containing  sketches  of  bits  of 
composition,  effect,  and  humour,  such  as  he  met  with  in  his  walks 
and  visits,  and  these  often  suggested  themes  for  his  more  elaborate 
designs.  Mr.  Frith  is  sure  that  Leech  never  used  a  model,  in  the 
sense  that  the  model  is  commonly  used  by  artists,  and  that  he 
relied  upon  such  sketches  as  these,  caught  from  unconscious 
sitters,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  support  of  Mr.  Frith's  opinion 
it  may  be  here  recorded  that  the  present  writer  was  informed  by 
the  late  Sir  Edgar  Boehm  that  he  (the  sculptor)  once  offered  to 
pose  for  Leech  when  he  was  troubled  in  delineating  some  difficult 
attitude,  but  the  artist  refused  the  offer  for  the  reason  that  "  it 
would  only  bother  him  more  than  ever."  As  Leech  could  not 
draw  seriously  from  the  "life,"  it  would  appear  remarkable  that  he 
should  have  yearned  to  become  a  painter.  Yet  such  was  the  case. 
In  1860  he  and  his  friend  Boehm  went  to  see  a  huge  and  some- 
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what  crudely  painted  picture  by  Piloti  (a  German  artist), 
representing  Nero  contemplating  the  ruins  of  Borne,  then  being 
exhibited  in  London.  After  a  long  study  of  it  Leech  turned  to 
his  companion  and  said,  "  I  would  rather  have  been  the  painter  of 
that  picture  than  the  producer  of  all  the  things  I  have  ever 
perpetrated," — an  avowal  which  was  received  with  amazement 
and  a  smile  of  incredulity.  It  was  in  the  studio  of  a  Scottish 
painter  named  Mclan  that  Mr.  Frith  first  met  Leech,  who  was 
busy  copying  some  still-life  in  oils,  and  whose  efforts  Mr.  Frith 
thought  were  very  promising.  Leech  then  observed,  "I  like 
painting  much  better  than  what  I  have  to  grind  at  day  after  day, 
if  I  could  only  do  it ;  but  it's  so  confoundedly  difficult,  you  know, 
and  requires  such  a  lot  of  patience." 

This  hankering  after  oil-colours  was  destined  to  be  gratified  in 
later  years,  for  in  1862  he  came  before  the  public  as  the  painter 
of  a  series  of  "  Sketches  in  Oil,"  these  being  reproductions  on  a 
large  scale  of  some  of  his  drawings  in  Punch.  They  were  exhibited 
at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  were  visited  by  throngs  of  admiring 
spectators.  The  enlargements  were  made  by  means  of  an 
ingenious  mechanical  contrivance ;  a  Punch  block  was  first  printed 
on  a  sheet  of  india-rubber,  which  was  then  stretched  to  the  required 
dimensions;  from  this  an  impression  was  taken  and  transferred 
to  a  lithographic  stone,  from  which  a  copy  was  printed  on  a  large 
eheet  of  canvas.  Having  thus  obtained  outlines  of  his  subjects 
Leech  proceeded  to  colour  them,  under  the  valuable  guidance  of 
his  friend  Millais,  using  for  the  purpose  a  kind  of  transparent 
colour  which  allowed  the  lines  of  the  enlargement  to  show  through, 
so  that  the  result  had  the  appearance  of  indifferent  lithographs 
slightly  tinted.  But  when  he  became  more  accustomed  to  the 
materials  he  effected  a  great  improvement  by  removing  the  ink  of 
the  lines  in  the  faces  and  more  important  parts,  and  re-drawing 
them  in  a  fine  and  delicate  manner,  thus  greatly  enhancing  the 
beauty  of  the  pictures ;  but  even  then  the  sketches  lost  much  of 
their  charm  by  the  enlargement.  Thackeray  penned  such  a 
favourable  notice  of  his  old  schoolmate's  exhibition  that  the  public 
could  not  refrain  from  visiting  it,  and  caused  the  fortunate  artist 
to  exclaim,  "  That  is  like  putting  a  thousand  pounds  into  my 
pocket ! " 

It  is  recorded  that  John  Leech  first  saw  her  whom  he  made  his 
wife  (Miss  Anne  Eaton)  when  walking  in  London ;  he  followed 
her  home,  noted  the  number  of  the  house,  looked  out  the  name, 
obtained  an  introduction,  and  (in  due  course)  married  the  lady. 
Mrs.  Leech  was  one  of  those  English  beauties  whom  he  loved  to 
draw,  and  an  excellent  likeness  of  her  may  be  found  in  some  of 
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the  Punch  drawings.  He  was  a  worshipper  of  female  beauty,  and 
Mr.  Frith  remembers  watching  with  him  the  riders  in  Rotten  Bow, 
when,  after  some  startlingly  lovely  creatures  had  passed  them,  he 
said,  "  Ah,  my  Frith,  don't  you  wish  you  were  a  Turk,  and  able 
to  marry  all  the  lot  ?  "  He  was  a  model  of  domestic  virtues — the 
best  of  husbands  and  fathers,  and  a  most  dutiful  and  affectionate 
eon ;  his  tender  anxiety  for  his  wife  and  children  was  almost  dis- 
tressing at  times  to  those  about  him.  In  general  conversation  he 
was  a  listener  rather  than  a  speaker,  although  he  could  talk  admir- 
ably if  he  chose ;  but  he  preferred  to  watch  for  subjects  which  he 
hoped  something  in  the  conversation  might  suggest.  His  mental 
condition  was  deeply  tinged  with  the  sadness  so  common  to  men 
who  possess  great  wit  and  humour.  He  sang  well,  having  a  deep 
bass  voice,  but  his  songs  (when  he  could  be  persuaded  to  sing) 
were  all  of  a  melancholy  character,  his  favourite  being  in  praise  of 
"  King  Death  "  and  his  "  coal-black  wine.'9  In  a  famous  amateur 
company  of  actors  formed  by  Dickens  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure, 
although  his  heart  was  not  in  the  work,  nor  did  he  display  much 
capacity  for  acting. 

His  consideration  for  others  was  patent  wherever  he  went. 
"Silent,  gentle,  forbearing,  his  indignation  flashed  forth  an 
eloquence  when  roused  by  anything  mean  or  ungenerous.  Manly 
in  all  his  thoughts,  tastes,  and  habits,  there  was  about  him  an 
almost  feminine  tenderness.  He  would  sit  by  the  bedside  and 
smooth  the  pillow  of  a  sick  child  with  the  gentleness  of  a  woman. 
No  wonder  he  was  the  idol  of  those  around  him,  but  it  is  the 
happiness  of  such  a  life  that  there  is  so  little  to  be  told  of  it." 

In  personal  appearance  Leech  was  very  tall,  being  over  six  feet 
in  height,  with  a  slim,  elegant  figure,  "  and  a  grand  head,  on 
which  Nature  had  written '  gentleman ' — with  wonderful  genius  in 
his  ample  forehead;  wonderful  penetration,  observation,  humour 
in  his  blue-grey  Irish  eyes ;  and  wonderful  sweetness,  sympathy 
and  mirth  about  his  lips,  which  seemed  to  speak  in  silence."  Such 
is  Dean  Hole's  testimony;  while  Mr.  Gholmondeley  Pennell 
remembers  him  as  "  a  decidedly  handsome  man ;  tall,  square,  and 
well  built,  and  in  manners  delightfully  genial  and  frank  .  .  .  and 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  men  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune 
to  meet"  Sir  John  Millais,  whose  graceful  portrait  of  his  old 
friend  forms  the  frontispiece  to  Mr.  Friths  biography,  says :  "  He 
was  one  of  the  very  best  gentlemen  I  ever  knew,  with  an 
astounding  appreciation  of  everything  sad  or  humorous.  He  was 
both  manly  and  gentle,  nervous  and  brave,  and  the  most  delightful 
companion  that  ever  lived.  I  loved  John  Leech  (and  another 
who  is  also  gone)  better  than  any  other  friends  I  have  known." 
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He  had  a  very  nervous  temperament,  and  was  extremely 
sensitive  to  noise  of  all  kinds.  Street  noises  especially  troubled 
him,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  some  of  his  early  Punch 
drawings  he  drew  attention  to  the  nuisance  created  by  fish-hawkers 
and  similar  pests  at  seaside  places.  Upon  organ-grinders  and 
other  street  musicians  he  was  especially  severe,  for  they  were  a 
serious  and  terrible  trial  to  his  highly  strung  nerves,  and  caused 
him  absolute  agony.  As  a  proof  of  his  abnormally  nervous 
condition,  it  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  he  had  been  invited  to 
a  friend's  house  in  the  country  for  a  few  days'  hunting,  and  after 
a  short  night's  rest  he  was  awakened  at  an  early  hour  by  a  grating 
sound  caused  by  the  gardener  rolling  the  gravel  under  his  window  ; 
which  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  nerves  that  he  got  up,  packed 
his  things,  and  was  off  to  town  before  any  of  the  family  were  aware 
of  it! 

Leech  seemed  fated  to  undergo  mental  torture  of  this 
description,  and  invariably  found  it  difficulty  escape  therefrom. 
When  residing  in  Brunswick  Square  he  ^ wrote  to  his  friend 
Mr.  H.  0.  Nethercote  if  he  might  visit  hinffor  a  few  days  at  his 
house  in  Northamptonshire,  as  he  was  "  dying  of  *  Dixie's  Land,' " 
then  a  distressingly-popular  air.  He  went,  and  the  very  first 
day  after  dinner,  on  taking  an  evening  stroll  round  the  garden,, 
his  ears  were  greeted  with  the  hateful  tune,  the  village  band 
having  just  mastered  it !  "  Ah,  well !  *  he  said  to  his  friend  with 
a  delightful  smile,  " '  Dixie's  Land '  in  Brunswick  Square  and 
'  Dixie's  Land '  at  Moulton  Orange  are  two  very  different  tunes  ; 
in  the  latter  case  a  mile  of  atmosphere  intervenes  between  it  and 
me,  and  in  the  former  I  was  in  the  very  bowels  of  it." 

Notwithstanding  the  device  of  "double  windows"  which  he 
adopted,  street  noises  became  absolutely  intolerable  to  him,  and 
indeed  were  such  a  serious  nuisance  to  the  general  public,  that 
Mr.  Bass,  M.P.,  carried  a  Bill  through  Parliament  with  the  object 
of  suppressing  it — the  Bill  passed  both  Houses  and  became  law, 
but  (as  Mr.  Frith  truly  observes)  it  still  requires  amendment 
before  the  author,  musician,  and  artist  can  pursue  his  calling  in 
peace.  Unfortunately  it  came  too  late  to  benefit  poor  Leech.  For 
some  years  he  suffered  from  sleeplessness,  and  was  induced  to  try 
change  of  air  and  scene  on  the  Continent,  and  then,  on  his  return,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  pleasing  neighbourhood  of  Whitby ; 
but  it  was  work,  work,  work,  nearly  all  the  time,  chiefly,  it  appears, 
that  he  might  make  a  very  large  sum  of  money  for  the  benefit  of 
his  relatives,  not  of  his  own  household. 

Alas !  these  changes  of  scene  and  climate  brought  no  strength 
to  mind  or  body,  and  in  addition  to  his  former  sufferings  came 
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such  severe  attacks  of  angina  pectoris  that  he  sometimes  feared 
the  end  had  come.  On  the  25th  of  October,  1864,  Mr.  Frith 
dined  at  a  friend's  house,  where,  besides  Leech,  the  guests  included 
several  artists  of  repute.  Mr.  Frith  sat  next  to  Leech,  and  noticed 
that  he  was  quieter  than  usual,  and  that  there  was  a  slight  change 
in  his  voice,  which  seemed  to  have  a  far-away  sound  in  it.  He 
still  complained  of  the  incessant  noises  in  his  neighbourhood, 
which  made  work  impossible  to  him  except  under  agonizing 
conditions,  and  concluded  the  account  of  his  grievances  with  a 
sentence  ever  to  be  remembered  by  his  biographer:  "Rather, 
Frith,  than  continue  to  be  tormented  in  this  way,  I  would  prefer 
to  go  to  the  grave  where  there  is  no  noise."  Before  that  day  week 
his  desire  was  accomplished.  This  talented,  gentle-hearted  man 
passed  away  on  the  29th  of  October,  1884,  done  to  death  by  over- 
work in  his  anxiety  for  others — a  death  that  is  a  sorrow  to  all 
English-speaking  people. 

F.  a.  Kttton. 
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It  was,  as  usual,  pronounced  a  failure.  The  Boyal  Academy 
always  is ;  everybody  remembered  that  it  used  to  be  very  much 
better,  and  everybody  wondered  what  Art  was  coming  to.  All  the 
same,  there  was  quite  as  much  crush  as  on  any  former  year ; 
quite  as  much  catalogue  hunting ;  quite  as  many  inane  criticisms, 
smart  bonnets,  and  country  cousins. 

"  There's  dear  Lady  Primrose !  How  beautifully  her  old  point 
lace  comes  out !  But  oh,  really !  To  put  her  just  beside  Venus 
rising  from  the  sea,  and  she  so  particular.  I  think  the  hanging 
committee  might  have  shown  more  consideration.  Um — tun— - 
Iphigenia — didn't  she  kill  her  father?  Oh  no — I  forget— he 
killed  her.  I  learnt  it  all  at  school,  but  one  does  get  a  little 
mixed,  you  know,"  &c,  &c,  &c. 

A  sombre-looking  man  wfendered  gloomily  from  picture  to 
picture.  He  had  no  catalogue ;  some  people  prefer  to  go  without, 
and  gaze  untrammelled  by  prejudice.  He  was  not  perhaps  the 
only  man  in  the  room  without  a  catalogue,  but  there  was  that 
about  him  which  distinguished  him  effectually  from  every  other 
human  being  in  that  crowd.  No  one  else  looked  so  utterly 
unamused  and  indifferent  as  he,  though  many  were  less  critical. 
He  knew  a  good  picture  at  once,  and  gave  it  a  quick  appreciative 
scrutiny,  whilst  the  worthless  specimens  he  passed  by  with  a 
glance  of  contempt.  Presently  he  turned  listlessly  away  and  sat 
down  on  the  ottoman  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Folding  his 
arms,  he  sank  into  a  brown  study.  What  was  he  thinking  of? 
A  woman,  of  course !  Yes ;  but  not  a  woman  that  he  loved.  Oh 
no !    It  was  a  woman  that  he  hated — and  that  woman  was  his  wife. 

He  thought  of  her  as  the  beautiful  heiress  whom  he  had 
wooed  and  won.  She  was  courted  as  only  such  women  are 
courted,  and  from  all  the  host  of  admirers  he  had  borne  off  the 
prize.  He,  penniless  and  obscure,  with  only  his  personal  qualities 
to  recommend  him — ah!  she  must  have  loved  him  then.    How 
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beautiful  she  was,  and  how  sweet — she  seemed.  A  bitter  smile 
curled  the  man's  lips.  Sweet !  she  was  made  of  muriatic  acid. 
He  himself,  to  be  sure,  was  not  all  honey  and  sugar.  Men  are 
not — but  a  woman !  His  ideal  of  womanhood  had  always  been 
softness,  gentleness — she  should  be  a  hero  worshipper — and  her 
hero  naturally  should  be  her  husband. 

Gertrude  had  been  accustomed  to  homage.  She  had  not  been 
willing  to  own  a  master,  had  expected  apparently  to  find  in  him 
a  slave — a  slave !  she  should  have  married  another  man  than  he. 
They  had  scarcely  a  week  of  love  and  happiness,  and  in  six 
months  he  had  left  her. 

"  You  married  me  for  my  money ! "  was  the  last  fatal  insult 
she  hurled  at  him  in  her  passion. 

"Very  well,  madam.  I  will  leave  you  your  money,  and  relieve 
you  of  the  presence  of  a  despised  husband — for  ever ! " 

Those  were  the  last  words  he  had  ever  spoken  to  her,  the  last 
words  he  ever  should  speak.  He  had  left  her  then  and  there,  to  her 
grand  house,  with  her  grand  servants  and  her  grand  friends,  and 
he  had  gone  to  Australia  to  begin  life  anew  with  only  his  brains 
for  capital.  The  capital,  however,  was  a  good  one.  He  had  made 
his  fortune,  and  he  had  come  home,  yielding  to  a  strange  longing 
to  see — not  her — oh  no !  nor  any  man  or  woman  alive — but  to 
tread  his  native  soil,  to  revisit  the  scenes  where  he  had  spent  a 
happy  boyhood— and  then — he  should  return  to  Australia.  There 
he  had  friends,  there  he  had  land.  It  was  his  home  now.  No  one 
knew  of  his  arrival  in  England ;  no  one  should  know.  From 
his  wife  his  separation  had  been  complete.  There  had  been  no 
letters,  no  inquiries.    To  each  other — they  were  as  dead. 

It  was  seven  years  since  they  had  met,  and  married,  and  parted, 
and  he  did  not  know  if  she  were  living  or  dead.  Of  course  he  did 
not  want  to  know.  She  perhaps  was  anxious  to  hear  of  his  death, 
in  order  that  she  might  marry  somebody  else.  Perhaps  in  time 
she  would  assume  his  death.  She  had  better  not !  She  had  letter 
not !    He  would  not  be  an  Enoch  Arden. 

He  started  up.  The  heat  was  intolerable,  the  pictures  odious, 
the  people  detestable,  their  cackle  unendurable.  He  would  go 
straight  out.  He  would  not  look  at  another  daub.  That  one  was 
not  so  bad,  though !  In  spite  of  himself  he  stopped  to  look  at  it. 
It  was  the  portrait  of  a  little  girl,  a  dear  little  girl  in  hat  and  fur 
tippet  and  muff,  standing  in  the  porch  of  a  country  house.  It  was 
evidently  a  stormy  winter's  day.  Her  feet  stood  in  the  snow,  but 
she  was  standing  quite  still  in  an  attitude  of  eager  expectancy. 
It  fascinated  him,  he  looked  long  and  earnestly.  It  was  a  good 
picture,  but  it  was  not  altogether  its  artistic  merits  that  captivated 
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him.  The  child's  face  seemed  to  awake  some  far-off  memory — 
a  memory  that  kept  on  eluding  him  in  a  perplexing  manner. 
Then  at  last  it  came  to  him.  The  likeness  was  to  a  little  sister 
of  his  own  who  had  died  in  early  childhood ;  she  had  been  his 
boyhood's  companion.  He  had  loved  her  deeply;  he  had 
mourned  her  long.  Poor  Nellie !  Her  namo  had  excited  the  first 
disagreement  between  his  wife  and  himself.  Ue  had  said  that  if 
they  should  have  a  daughter  he  would  wish  her  to  be  called  Ellen, 
after  this  little  sister  of  his.  His  wife  had  declared  with  heat 
that  she  hated  the  name.  Was  it  possible  that  she  could  be 
jealous  even  of  a  dead  child  ?  Or  was  it  simply  that  love  of 
opposition  which  ended  by  making  their  life  together  impossible  ? 
Ah,  if  Nellie  had  lived,  he  would  have  had  some  one  to  love,  some 
one  to  turn  to  in  his  desolation.  The  likeness  was  extraordinary 
— quite  extraordinary. 

"  Do  you  like  my  picture  ?  " 

He  turned  round  and  saw  the  original  of  the  portrait  standing 
at  his  elbow.  What  a  pretty  little  girl  she  was!  And  how 
much  prettier  than  her  picture.  The  artist  had  done  his  best, 
but  he  could  not  adequately  render  the  light  which  danced  in  the 
dark  eyes,  nor  the  dimples  that  came  and  went  in  the  round  rosy 
cheeks. 

"  It  is  very  nice,  but  you  yourself  are  nicer  still,"  he  said,  with 
a  smile.    How  that  smile  became  him ! 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  he  pursued. 

"Nellie." 

He  started. 

"  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,"  he  said,  "  that  you  remind  me  of 
a  Nellie  who  died  long  ago." 

The  child  looked  up  with  sympathetic,  wondering  eyes. 

"  You  weren't  her  papa,  were  you  ?  " 

"No;  I  am  no  little  girl's  papa." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Nellie,  in  a  disappointed  tone ;  and  her  face  fell. 
"  Then  it's  no  use — I  won't  tell  you.    No,  I  won't  tell  you  now." 

She  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute — then  made  as  if  she  would 
go.    He  did  not  want  her  to  go — he  took  her  hand. 

"  Tell  me— oh,  do  tell  me ! "  he  said. 

"It's  a  secret — why  that  picture  was  painted — why  I  come 
here  every  day;  but  I  won't  tell  you — no,  I  won't  tell  you. 
Good-bye,  nobody's  papa ! " 

She  bounded  off  like  a  little  foal  to  her  mother's  side.  He 
supposed  she  was  her  mother — a  tall  woman  dressed  in  black,  who 
stood  with  her  back  to  him  absorbed  in  a  landscape  opposite. 

"  He  says  he  is  no  little  girl's  papa,"  announced  the  child,  in 
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her  shrill  yoice.    The  lady  hushed  her,  took  her  hand,  and  led 
her  quickly  from  the  room. 

"Excuse  me,  but  will  you  hand  me  your  catalogue  for  a 
moment  ? " 

The  old  gentleman  addressed  started,  dropped  his  double 
eyeglass,  looked  somewhat  annoyed,  but  nevertheless  put  the 
catalogue  into  the  eager  hand  held  out  for  it. 

"No.  179.  < Waiting  for  Papa.'  Portrait  of  Ellen,  daughter 
of  Hugh  Marston,  Esq." 

"  Thank  you."  His  hand  trembled  so  as  he  handed  back  the 
catalogue  that  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Drunk  or  mad  ?  "  muttered  the  old  gentleman,  as  he  stooped, 
much  discomposed,  to  pick  it  up  again. 

Our  friend,  meantime,  pressed  through  the  crowd,  and  hurried 
breathlessly  on,  through  the  turnstile,  down  the  steps,  just  in 
time  to  see  an  open  carriage  with  two  horses,  and  a  footman  in 
livery,  drive  off.  In  it  were  the  lady  in  mourning  and  little  Nellie. 

Nellie  waved  her  hand  to  him,  but  the  lady  averted  her  gaze. 
***** 

"  Is  your  mistress  at  home  ?  " 

The  gentleman  who  asked  this  question  of  a  stately  butler  at 
the  door  of  a  house  in  Belgrave  Square  was  our  friend  of  the 
Boyal  Academy;  but  he  was  no  longer  gloomy  and  morose. 
He  was  eager  and  excited.  So  great  was  the  difference  which 
this  change  of  expression  made  in  his  countenance  that  he  seemed 
another  man. 

"  Mrs.  Marston  is  at  home,  sir.    What  name  ?  " 

The  butler  looked  at  him  a  little  askance. 

"  Never  mind  my  name — show  me  in." 

There  was  an  imperiousness  about  his  manner  which  conquered 
the  butler,  in  spite  of  the  deepening  mystery. 

The  visitor  was  shown  in  silence  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
a  lady  dressed  in  black,  a  still  young  and  beautiful  lady,  but  pale 
and  thin,  sat  with  her  head  on  her  hand.  Nellie  played  at  her 
feet,  but  the  mother  was  not  paying  any  attention  to  the  child. 

"Gertrude!" 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  for  a  moment  a  look  of  the  most 
intense  joy  came  into  her  face.  She  seemed  as  if  she  would  have 
fallen  into  the  arms  stretched  out  to  her,  but  then  suddenly  she 
recoiled,  saying  with  bitterness — 

"I  will  not  acknowledge  for  a  husband  the  man  who  disowns 
my  child." 

"  Perhaps  he  can't  help  being  no  little  girl's  papa,"  interceded 
Nellie. 

VOL.  XCV.  Q 
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"  Disown  her !  Great  God !  Did  I  disown  her  when  I  found 
out?" 

"  You  did— a  few  hours  ago — and  you  must  have  known.  You 
said  it  to  insult  me." 

"  Gertrude,  Gertrude !    How  could  I  even  imagine  ?  " 

He  caught  up  the  child  and  kissed  her  wildly,  passionately. 

"  You  might  very  easily ;  and  if  you  had  ever  troubled  yourself 
even  to  inquire  whether  I  was  alive  or  dead — oh !  to  abandon  me 
like  that,  for  one  word,  one  hasty  word — it  was  cruel — cruel  and 
brutal!" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Nellie,  "  he's  sorry  now.  I  am  sure  he's  sorry 
now." 

She  patted  his  cheek,  down  which  the  tears  were  running. 

"  Oh,  run  away,  child !  run  away !  "  cried  the  mother.  "  No,  I 
can't  forgive  you,  Hugh,  not  even  now  you  are  here,  though  the 
picture  did  bring  you — I  can't." 

She  was  weeping  now,  and  he  was  kneeling  at  her  knees, 
imploring  her  forgiveness  with  broken  sobs. 

Nellie  ran  to  tell  the  servants  that  her  papa  had  come  home  at 
last;,  but  mamma  was  angry  with  him  because  he  said  he  was  not 
her  papa. 

"  Oh,  hush,  Miss  Nellie !  "  cried  the  nurse. 

"  I  thought  who  it  was  when  he  wouldn't  give  his  name,"  said 
the  butler. 

"  I  suppose  they  won't  want  no  dinner,"  observed  the  cook, 
sarcastically. 

"I  know  as  I  wouldn't  announce  it — not  for  a  thousand 
pound !  "  said  the  footman. 

No,  they  wanted  no  dinner,  nor  one  other  earthly  thing — 
that  couple  upstairs.  They  were  in  paradise,  and  there  it  would 
be  a  pity  not  to  leave  them. 
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A  fbw  years  ago,  the  question  was  asked  in  a  London  literary 
paper :  "  Whether  nobility  still  exists  in  Switzerland  ?  "  And  no 
one  was  able  to  answer  it.  Of  all  the  thousands  of  English  folk 
who  haunt  the  Swiss  hotels  in  summer,  not  one,  it  should  seem, 
had  inquired  whether  that  Budolph  yon  Erlach,  whose  equestrian 
statue  they  must  have  seen,  has  any  living  descendants :  not  one 
had  even  heard  of  the  Bernese  nobility — a  noblesse  which  holds 
itself  so  high,  that  it  thinks  but  slightly  of  the  British  Legation. 
Yet  from  the  Jura  to  Lugano  there  is  hardly  a  Canton — there  is 
per  hap  8  no  Canton — in  which  noble  families  are  not  to  be  found. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  the  Plantas  and  the  Buols  of  the  Grau- 
bunden,  have  turned  their  energy  into  modern  channels,  and 
make  their  fortunes,  like  the  Hausers  or  the  Seilers,  out  of  the 
English  and  the  American  tourist.  Others,  like  the  Yon  Allmen, 
have  sunk  into  an  humbler  rank.  But  the  greater  part  remain  in 
statu  quo,  still  enjoying,  in  the  towns  or  in  the  country,  a  social 
prestige  that  varies  with  their  wealth  and  their  intelligence.  For, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  all  Swiss  nobility  is  more  or 
less  ancient,  and  is  therefore  still  venerable  in  a  Bepublic  which 
has  not  yet  cast  off  all  reverence  for  historic  tradition.  The 
Valais,  for  instance,  contains  a  very  ancient  noblesse;  some  of 
whom,  as  the  De  Sepibus,  the  De  Cocatriz,  bear  Latin  names, 
whether  or  not  they  claim  a  Roman  descent.  And  a  Roman 
descent  assuredly  is  claimed  by  the  Bernese  family  of  Lentulus, 
who  affiliate  themselves  to  that  most  illustrious  house  of  the 
Gens  Cornelia. 

In  a  conglomerate  nation  like  the  Swiss,  the  fountains  of 
honour  have  been  numerous.  Some  of  the  nobility  owe  their 
distinctions  to  the  Empire  or  to  the  Dukes  of  Austria ;  some  to 
the  Dukes  of  Zahringen,  the  founders  of  Berne  and  Fribourg ; 
some  to  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy;  some,  who  were  Huguenots,  to 
the  Kings  of  France ;  and  some  of  the  more  modern  ones,  even  to 
the  Kings  of  Prussia. 
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In  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
noble  families  is  that  of  De  Chambrier.  "Cette  famille,"  says 
one  who  knows  them, "  a  fonrni  beanconp  d'hommes  remarquables ; 
militaires,  ambassadeurs,  officiers  superieurs,  conseillers  d'etat." 
And,  after  such  a  series  of  active  and  practical  masculine  ability, 
it  was  fitting  that  the  family  glories  should  culminate,  as  in  our 
day  they  have  culminated,  in  a  woman  and  a  poet — in  Alice  de 
Chambrier. 

Who,  then,  was  Alice  de  Chambrier  ?  She  was  a  young  lady 
who  died,  hardly  ten  years  ago,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1882,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  not  quite  three  months ;  who  had 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  published  anything,  save  a  few  magazine 
verses,  during  her  lifetime ;  and  who  yet  had  already  acquired  a 
more  than  local  fame  as  a  poet,  in  La  Suisse  Komande  and  in 
southern  France.  She  was  born  at  Neuchatel  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1861 ;  and  was  the  daughter  and  the  youngest  child 
of  M.  Alfred  de  Chambrier  and  Sophie  his  wife,  who  was  herself 
of  noble  descent,  being  a  member  of  the  family  of  De  Sandol-Boy. 
Madame  de  Chambrier  died  before  her  daughter  was  a  twelve- 
month old ;  and  to  a  girl  of  impulsive  and  ardent  poetic  tempera- 
ment, such  a  loss  might  have  been  not  only  irreparable,  but  fatal. 
M.  de  Chambrier,  however,  was  a  wise  and  affectionate  father; 
and  his  little  Alice  displayed  from  the  first  a  deep  filial  affection 
for  him,  and  a  warm  love  for  those  brothers  whose  studies  she 
shared.  Although  she  was  an  "enfant  d'une  vivacity  extreme/' 
yet,  says  her  biographer,  "  le  sentiment  du  devoir  et  le  desir  de 
faire  plaisir  aux  siens  etaient  chez  elle  si  profonde,  qu'elle  pouvait 
Stre  laissee  completement  a  elle-meme  pour  l'accomplissement  de 
ses  taches  d'6eole."  At  such  tasks  she  worked  hard,  always  under 
her  father's  care  and  at  Neuchatel;  until  in  1876,  when  she 
was  fifteen,  M.  de  Chambrier  sent  her  at  her  own  request  to 
Darmstadt  to  learn  German.  She  learnt  it  so  rapidly  and  well 
during  her  stay  of  eighteen  months,  that  she  even  wrote  verses  in 
German  before  her  return ;  and  these  seem  to  have  been  amongst 
her  first  essays  in  poetic  expression.  But  French,  of  course,  was 
her  native  language ;  and  she  was  still  a  school-girl  of  seventeen, 
a  pupil  at  the  Ecole  Superieure  at  Neuchatel,  when  the  writing 
of  her  poem  'Atlantide,'  and  the  interest  it  excited  among 
teachers  and  students,  revealed  to  her  that  Poetry  was  "une 
vocation  qu'il  ne  fallait  point  contrarier." 

When  she  left  school,  she  asked  her  father's  leave  to  devote 
herself  to  literature  and  creative  work.  He  gave  it;  and  on 
the  day  when  he  did  so,  "elle  s'ecria  qu'il  n'y  avait  plus  un 
seul  point  noir  dans  son  existence  si  heureuse."    Her  life  was 
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indeed  a  happy  one ;  its  only  "  point  noir  "  was  the  loss  of  a 
mother  whom  she  had  never  known.  Besides  his  home  at 
Neuchatel,  her  father  had  a  country-house  at  Bevaix,  a  pretty 
Tillage  "  dans  la  verdure,"  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  between 
Neuchatel  and  Yverdon,  and  not  far  north  of  the  battlefield  of 
Grandson.  Here,  amongst  her  family,  she  spent  her  girlish 
summers ;  enjoying  a  refined  home-life,  an  educated  leisure,  and 
all  those  changeful  beauties  of  lake  and  mountain  and  sky  that 
go  towards  the  full  developement  of  a  spirit  like  hers.  In  the 
winter,  too,  without  losing  any  of  these  blessings,  she  had  others 
also,  of  a  different  kind.  For  Neuchatel  is  a  town  of  great 
intelligence  and  scholastic  force;  its  lectures,  its  reunions,  its 
literary  and  artistic  society,  are  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence. 
At  this  very  moment,  the  pictures  with  which  M.  Paul  Robert  is 
adorning  his  native  place  are  the  subject  of  wide  and  animated 
interest  throughout  French  Switzerland.  Placed  by  her  birth 
amongst  the  best  of  this  society,  Alice  de  Chambrier  enjoyed  it 
and  profited  by  it  to  the  full.  She  was  an  artless,  a  joyous,  an 
innocent  maiden ;  she  was  a  lady  by  descent  and  by  intuition ; 
she  was  no  mere  idler,  no  "girl  of  the  period;"  her  studies, 
creative  and  receptive,  went  on  "sans  relache,"  whether  in 
the  country  or  in  town,  in  spite  of  her  enjoyment  of  social 
intercourse,  in  spite  of  the  popularity  which  her  charms  of  person 
and  of  character  had  won  for  her.  But  there  was  that  in  her 
which  no  society  and  no  study  could  satisfy  or  could  suppress : 
an  "  inextinguible  soif  d'infini,"  rare  indeed  in  so  young  a  girl, 
and  rarer  still  in  the  power  and  pathos  and  variety  of  its 
expression.  It  coloured,  it  suggested,  nearly  all  her  poetic  work : 
her  best  poems  are  full  of  it.  It  has  contributed  largely,  too,  at 
least  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  to  her  success  as  a 
poet ;  and  that  it  has  done  this,  is  a  fact  most  creditable  to  the 
Swiss  and  to  the  French,  by  whom  that  success  has  been  assured. 
The  strangest  thing  is,  however,  that  this  "  thirst  for  the  infinite," 
though  it  filled  her  being  from  childhood  onwards,  and  so  largely 
affected  her  verse,  yet  did  in  no  wise  visibly  affect  her  character, 
or  her  outward  life.  A  man,  when  he  is  strongly  subjected  by  this 
absorbing  and  transcendental  passion  for  the  Unseen,  is  generally 
unfitted  by  it  for  ordinary  callings,  ordinary  pleasures.  The 
Psalmist,  for  instance,  who  felt  it  so  deeply  that  he  cried  in  his 
magnificent  way:  "  My  soul  gaspeth  unto  Thee  as  a  thirsty  land," 
he,  one  may  be  sure,  cared  as  little  as  Shelley  cared  for  the  employ- 
ments and  the  amusements  that  satisfy  commonplace  folk.  But 
Alice  de  Chambrier  was  a  woman  and  a  girl ;  and  by  virtue  of 
her  sex,  her  youth,  "her  station,  and  that  sober  sanity  of  intellect 
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which  controlled  her  impassioned  ardour,  she  was  able  to  combine 
the  inner  life  with  the  outer,  the  shapings  of  imagination  with 
the  common  forms  around  her,  to  a  wonderful  degree.  Not  only 
her  biographer,  M.  Godet,  who  knew  her  well,  but  others  also  of 
her  friends,  have  testified  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  "  femme 
auteur,"  nothing  of  the  inspired  poetess,  about  her  demeanour. 
They  saw,  indeed,  that  "Sous  son  calme  apparent  et  sa  rare 
6galit6  d'humeur,"  she  "  cachait  un  coeur  bouiUant,  une  sensibilite 
extraordinaire  ;"  but  they  also  saw  that  she  took  part,  "  ayec  tout 
l'entrain  de  son  age,  aux  plaisirs  d'une  soci6t6  on  chacun  l'aime 
pour  sa  gentillesse  et  son  enjoyment." 

She  was  a  votes  saeer  ;  but  she  was  also  a  simple  Swiss  maiden 
of  the  highest  type.  That  is  what  makes  her  so  interesting  to 
the  student  of  human  nature.  She  had  other  quiet  virtues,  too, 
of  an  ordinary  kind.  She  did  her  duty  at  home ;  she  went  about 
among  the  poor,  visiting  them  unostentatiously  and  helping  them 
largely  and  in  secret ;  she  taught  in  the  Sunday  Schools,  and 
even  wrote  a  tract — "  De  la  discipline  dans  l'Ecole  duDimanche  " 
— on  that  subject.  And  in  these  things  she  found  "  des  jouissances 
plus  profondes  que  dans  les  beaux  alexandrins  aux  rimes  sonores." 
She  was  a  Christian,  and  a  Protestant,  but  by  no  means  a 
Calvinist.  "  Son  Christianisme  6tait  tout  intime  et  sans  phrases," 
says  M.  Godet;  and  he  adds  significantly,  "Je  ne  l'ai  jamais 
entendue  m&lire  ni  se  moquer." 

Yet  all  this,  the  still  sad  music  of  humanity,  was  doubtless  to 
her  an  accompaniment  of  inspiration,  a  stimulant  and  enforcement 
of  her  8oif  d'infini.     "  Seul,"  she  says  of  the  poet — 

"  Seul  il  reste  muet,  l'&me  comme  saisie, 
Se  sentant  trop  petit  pour  de  telles  grandeurs. 

"Et  son  cceur  fre'missant  d6borde  dliarmonie, 
II  ecoute  vibrer  de  celestes  accords; 
Mais  un  lien  puissant  enchaine  son  genie: 
II  demeure  vaincu,  malgre*  tons  ses  efforts. 

"II  voit  les  astres  d'or  dans  les  espaces  luire, 
II  voit  le  grand  ciel  bleu  se  mirer  dans  les  flots, 
II  entend  leur  langage  et  ne  peut  le  traduire 
Que  par  d'amers  soupirs,  pareils  a  des  sanglots. 

"Ah!  nul  ne  peut  savoir  ce  qu'il  souffre  en  lui-meme, 
Aux  heures  d'impuissance  ou,  malgre  son  desir, 
II  comprend,  envahi  par  un  regret  supreme, 
Qu'il  touche  a  Fideal  sans  pouvoir  le  saisir." 

And  she  goes  on  to  compare  him  with  a  caged  bird,  that  looks 
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out  longingly  on  the  bine  air,  and  beats  its  wings  against  the 
bars  and  falls  back  bruised — 

"Lea  yeux  mornes,  encor  tournes  vers  rinfini." 

That  was  the  attitnde  of  her  own  soul,  often,  but  not  always. 
For  she  was  resolute,  and  acquiescent;  she  conld  hope  and 
believe,  and  abide  till  her  change  should  come;  till  the  veil 
which  she  so  passionately  longed  to  penetrate  should  be  lifted  by 
the  hand  that  made  it.  Meanwhile,  the  strange  contrasts  of 
human  existence,  the  sadness  of  ineffectual  effort,  the  desolation 
of  abandonment,  worked  ever  on  her  imagination,  as  her  eyes  saw 
them  even  in  the  things  that  have  no  life.  Take  this  poem  of 
hers,  for  instance,  called  '  Maison  abandonee ' : — 

"Eux  sont  loin  main  tenant,  et  le  logis  demeure; 
On  dit  qu'il  est  hnmide  et  par  le  temps  ruine"; 
Nul  n'a  compris,  helas!  qu'il  se  d6sole  et  pleure 
Tons  les  etres  cheris  qui  l'ont  abandonne\ 

"  Un  lierre  Pa  convert  d'un  mantean  de  verdure, 
Comme  pour  en  voiler  l'&ernelle  douleur; 
Nul  ceil  indifferent  ne  doit  voir  la  blessure 
Qui  ronge  lentement  la  maison  jusqu'au  coeur. 

"Et  souvent,  dans  les  nuits  ou  souffle  la  temp&te, 
Lorsque  le  vent  s'attaque  a  ses  murs  crevasses, 
La  maison  sent  la  mort  qui  passe  sur  sa  tete, 
Et  8e  dit  que  peut-6tre  elle  a  souffert  aesez. 

•'  Quelquefois,  cependant,  l'abandonnee  espere 
Qu'ils  n'ont  pas  oublie,  qu'ils  reviendront  un  jour, 
Et  vojant  sous  le  vent  trembler  l'herbe  legere: 
'Les  voila,  pense-t-elle,  en  fin  e'est  le  retour!' 

"  Mais  le  jour  a  passe,  deja  le  soir  est  procbe ; 
Personne  n'est  venu,  ce  n'£tait  rien  encor. 
De  l'angelus  an  loin,  grave,  tinte  la  cloche, 
Et  la  vieille  maison  pleure  son  bonheur  mort. 

"Puisque  ceux  qu'elle  aimait  deja  Tont  oubliee, 
Puisqu'ils  ne  songent  plus  au  vieux  foyer  noirci 
Dont  la  vie  a  la  leur  est  a  jamais  liee, 
Le  reste  des  mortels  pent  Toublier  aussi. 

"Elle  n'abritera  desormais  plus  personne 
Et  demeurera  seule  avec  leur  souvenir, 
Car  elle  ne  veut  pas  qu'un  autre  pas  resonne 
Aux  lieux  ou  son  amour  n'a  pu  les  retenir." 

It  is  no  new  device,  indeed,  to  invest  inanimate  objects  with 
human  passions  or  feelings,  and  thns  to  add  consciousness  and 
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meaning  to  the  pathos  of  mere  decay.  Bat  Mademoiselle  de 
Chambrier  has  done  this  with  unusual  skill  and  tenderness  and 
sympathy ;  not  only  in  the  foregoing  verses,  bnt  in  other  poems ; 
and  notably  in  one  called  '  La  Pendule  Arretee/  which  is  too  long 
— it  contains  seventeen  stanzas — to  be  qnoted  here.  The  keynote 
of  all  her  published  verse  is  human  sadness,  human  endeavour, 
human  failure  and  ineptitude:  not  told,  however,  in  any  despair- 
ing or  agnostic  spirit,  but  always  with  a  reverent  underlying 
sense  of  the  future :  a  future  wondrous  beyond  all  thought,  but 
only  half  revealed.  She  takes  some  common  object,  some  simple 
fact,  some  passing  fancy  of  her  own,  and  cradles  it  into  poesy  of 
this  kind,  by  the  aid  of  an  imagination  that  does  not  beat  its 
wings  against  the  bars,  but  quietly  broods  over  the  subject  in  the 
calm  of  a  stately  and  hopeful  resignation.     And  she  does  more. 

"Elle  franchit  lea  monU  tranquilles, 
Qui  vont  rongeurs  dans  l'innni 
Perdre  leur  sommets  immobiles 
Ou  les  grands  aigles  font  leur  nid. 

"Elle  sourit  aux  vertes  plaines 
Ou  paissent  les  troupeaux  joyeux, 
ficoute  les  chansons  lointaines 
Qui  montent  dans  razor  des  cieux; 

"Elle  se  penche  snr  les  rives 
Des  grands  fleuves  an  bord  glissant, 
Et  dont  les  ondes  fugitives 
A  rinconnu  vont  en  dansant; 

"Elle  efflenre  les  sombres  plages 
Ou,  contre  les  rochers  geants, 
Yiennent  avee  des  oris  sanvages 
Mourir  les  flots  des  oceans; 

"Elle  erre  snr  les  for&ts  vierges, 
Passe  au-dessus  des  bants  palmiers 
Dont  les  troncs  droits  semblent  les  cierges 
D'un  temple  aux  immenses  piliers — 

"Et,  quittant  les  terres  connues, 
Elle  s'en  va,  d'un  senl  e'lan, 
Au-dela  des  rapides  nues, 
Dans  le  grand  ciel  etincelant." 

So  she  says  of  the  soul,  and  so  we  may  say  of  her.  Indeed,  he 
who  after  her  death  selected  and  edited  her  poems  felt  this  so 
strongly,  that  he  adopted  from  this  very  poem  the  foregoing 
words, '  Au-dela/  as  the  title  of  the  book.  "Le mot  de  sa  destin£e 
6tait  au-dela"  says  M.   Godet,  in  concluding   the  cordial  and 
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beautiful  study  of  her  life  and  work  with  which  he  has  enriched 
the  volume. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  what  the  range  of  Alice  do 
Chambrier's  achievement  might  have  been,  had  she  lived  to 
maturity.  Her  posthumous  volume  contains  fifty-one  poems,  all 
of  them  short,  and  most  of  them  filled  with  that  tender  and 
imaginative  reverie  of  which  we  have  given  a  few  specimens. 
They  are  emphatically  Swiss ;  not  Swiss  of  the  Oberland,  nor  of 
the  Hont  Blanc  range,  nor  of  the  Italian  border ;  but  Swiss  of  the 
Jura :  that  calm  and  riant  and  pastoral  and  industrious  Jura,  of 
which  Mr.  Buskin  has  spoken  so  well,  in '  Praeterita '  and  else- 
where. The  scenery  of  this  her  native  land  is  always  present  to 
Alice  de  Chambrier- 

"Le  lac  enveloppe  see  graves 
D'un  long  baiser  rempli  d'amour," 

in  her  mind  and  in  her  verse ;  above  her  in  the  background  are 
the  grand  heights  of  La  Toume ;  in  front,  across  the  lake,  are  the 
green  hills  toward  Morat,  and  the  distant  snowpeaks  of  the 
Bernese  Alps,  unsurpassed,  except  at  Berne  itself,  in  beauty  and 
splendour  of  aspect.  On  her  right,  again,  lies  the  fruitful  vale  of 
Yverdon,  and  its  ancient  trees  and  towers,  and  its  cattle  with 
their  musical  bells.  And  overhead  are  the  sunlight  and  the 
moonlight  on  lake  and  land,  and  the  skies  and  clouds  that  hide 
and  yet  suggest  the  Infinite  for  which  she  yearned.  All  these 
things  shine  and  sing  in  Alice  de  Chambrier's  verse;  not  by 
name,  indeed,  but  by  influence ;  and  not  so  much  for  their  own 
8akes,  as  for  the  sake  of  those  human  affections  and  aspirations 
which  they  symbolise  and  which  they  share. 

She  is  patriotic,  too ;  as  a  girl  might  well  be,  who  lived  almost 
within  sight  of  Morat  and  of  Grandson.  Her  book  contains  a 
spirited  address  to  Helvetia,  which  ends  thus : — 

"Ah!  donne-nous  des  cceurs  aussi  grands  que  tea  cimes, 
Aussi  purs  que  la  neige*  aux  flancs  de  tea  glaciers, 
Et  fais  renaitre  en  nous  les  devouments  sublimes, 
lies  vertus  de  ces  jours  par  nous  trop  oublies ! 

"  Rends-nous  un  peuple  fort,  un  peuple  saint  et  juste 
Et  jaloux  d'ob6ir  a  ton  premier  signal, 
Un  peuple  s'avancant  dans  son  espoir  auguste 
Sur  le  rude  chemin  qui  mfene  a  l'Id6al ! " 


*  This  is  a  poetic  licence,  pardonable  in  one  who  did  not  live  in  the 
Oberland.  The  snow  on  the  flanks  of  a  glacier  is  seldom  or  never  pure. 
We  may  add  that  Mdlle.  de  Chambrier's  aspirations  for  Switzerland  are 
very  much  needed,  politically  speaking,  just  now. 
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It  is  always  this  rude  chemin,  and  the  ideal  to  which  it  leads, 
that  she  is  thinking  of.  And  of  course,  such  a  thought,  the 
thought  of  the  mystery  of  man,  finds  an  apt  symbol  and  expression 
in  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  What  are  you  thinking  of,  she  says 
to  the  sphinxes,  as  you  sit  there,  "  staring  right  on  "into  the 
vague  distances  of  the  desert  ? 

"ITest-ce  pas  lTiomme,  helas!  cette  enigme  supreme, 
Dont  nul  ne  sait  le  mot,  qui  s'ignore  elle-meme 
Et  ne  peut  designer  sa  source  ni  sa  fin? 

"Et  tandis  que  devant  votre  face  immobile 
Qui  sur  lTiorizon  bleu  vaguement  se  profile, 
Pour  vous  interroger,  nous  arretons  nos  pas, 
Vous  poureuivez  toujours  votre  recherche  vaine 
Sans  parvenir  jamais  a  sonder  Tame  humaine, 
Ce  probleme  6ternel  que  Ton  ne  re"sout  pas." 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  narrative  poem  in  the  book  is  that 
charming  ballade,  '  La  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant,'  which  gained  the 
Primevere  d'argent  at  the  Floral  Games  of  Toulouse  in  May  1882, 
less  than  eight  months  before  its  author  died.  Yet  even  here  she 
cannot  resist  a  figurative  application  of  the  tale.  The  Sleeping 
Beauty,  she  says  (and  some  folklore  people  say  so  too)  is  Nature; 
and  the  fated  fairy  prince  is  the  warmth  and  lustre  of  Spring. 

This  poetic  victory  of  hers  (and  it  was  only  one  of  many)  seems  to 
have  brought  about  the  longest  journey,  except  that  to  Darmstadt, 
which  Mademoiselle  de  Chambrier  ever  undertook.  She  went  with 
her  father  to  Toulouse ;  to  assist  at  the  Jeux  floraux,  to  receive 
her  prirnevhre,  and — oh,  horror!  to  read  her  ballade  to  the 
assembly.  But  she  was  far  too  modest  and  retiring  to  do  that. 
"  Je  n'aurais  jamais  pu,  me  disait-elle,  m'entendre  lire  devant  tant 
de  monde ! "  And  so,  with  that  gallantry  which  perhaps  still 
survives  in  Southern  Prance,  though  it  certainly  does  not  in 
Northern,  the  managers  of  the  fete  broke  through  their  rules  for 
her  sake,  and  the  poem — "qui  fut  saluee  d'applaudissements 
unanimes  " — was  read  by  one  of  themselves. 

From  this  triumph  Alice  de  Chambrier  went  home  to  Bevaix, 
as  gentle  and  natural  as  ever,  but  filled  with  projects  for  longer 
travel,  and  hopes  of  a  wider  experience,  which  should  embrace 
even  a  voyage  round  the  world.  But  her  next  voyage  was  to  be 
au-dela.  She  caught  a  chill  on  the  16th  December,  1882,  and 
died  without  suffering  on  the  fourth  day  after. 

"Adieu,  j'entends  la  mort  qui  s'approche  et  m'appelle; 
Mon  ame  est  but  le  seuil  de  Timmortalite ; 
Encor  quelques  instants,  et,  deployant  son  aile, 
Elle  decouvrira  ce  qu'est  reternite\ 
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"  Ella  ddcouvrira  ce  qn'elle  est  elle-m&me, 
Et  faisant  a  la  terre  tin  eolennel  adieu, 
Humble  et  purine^  a  cette  heure  supreme, 
Entre  elle  et  le  n6ant,  elle  trouvera  Dieu." 

Those  are  her  own  words ;  written,  not  in  prospect  of  death, 
but  at  the  age  of  sixteen/ in  the  first  flush  of  her  youthful  ardour 
and  accomplishment. 

We  have  already  said,  or  implied,  that  the  small  posthumous 
volume  which  has  won  her  fame  does  in  nowise  exhaust  the  literary 
work  of  Alice  de  Chambrier,  nor  afford  scope  for  a  just  estimate 
of  her  powers.  It  is  in  fact  a  mere  brick  from  the  building ; 
which  building,  she,  for  her  part,  was  erecting  with  such  care  and 
pains,  that  she  had  resolved  to  publish  no  book  until  she  was 
thirty  years  old,  i.e.  until  the  year  1891.  M.  Godet,  however, 
like  a  wise  editor  and  a  judicious  friend,  has  in  his  study  of 
her  life  extracted  freely  from  her  unpublished  poems,  and  has 
annotated  his  extracts. 

These  unpublished  poems  are  more  ambitious  in  subject,  and 
are  on  a  larger  scale,  than  any  of  those  given  fully  in  '  Au-dela/ 
Some  of  them,  like  the  'Atlantide,'  are  narrative;  some  are 
almost  epic ;  some  quasi-dramatic :  of  which  last  kind  is  the  fine 
"reverie  fantastique,"  called 'La  Nuit  du  D&ert.'  This  poem 
brings  together,  in  the  Egyptian  desert,  the  spirits  of  Caesar,  of 
Attila,  of  Charles  V.,  and  of  Napoleon,  each  of  whom  haughtily 
recounts  his  glories  to  the  others,  and  claims  pre-eminence.  But 
a  fifth  spirit  is  also  present,  "  un  inconnu,"  who  is  no  other  than 
St.  Paul.  He,  "  speaking  as  a  fool "  (as  he  himself  would  have 
said)  describes  his  conversion,  his  career,  his  missionary  successes ; 
and  ends  by  convincing  the  four  conquerors  that  triumphs  such 
as  his  are  worthier  and  more  lasting  than  any  of  theirs. 

M.  Godet  states  that  during  the  five  years,  from  1877  to 
1882,  which  comprised  the  whole  of  her  literary  life,  Alice  de 
Chambrier  wrote  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  poems,  containing 
in  all  about  fifteen  thousand  lines.  Amongst  these,  we  presume 
that  he  includes  her  metrical  dramas ;  for  she  wrote  in  verse 
three  tragedies,  three  comedies,  and  three  other  dramatic  pieces, 
all  of  which  he  names,  and  more  or  less  describes.  And  besides 
all  this,  she  wrote  during  the  same  five  years,  in  prose,  four 
complete  novels  and  three  romances,  historical  or  legendary. 
"  C'etait  une  activity  sans  tr&ve,"  says  he,  "  de  sa  vive  et  ardente 
imagination ;  elle  n'avait  pour  ainsi  dire  un  jour  ou  elle  ne  fut 
tourment£e  de  la  fievre  creatrice."  One  may  hope  that  the 
success  of  '  Au-dela '  may  lead  to  the  publication  of  some  at  least 
of  these  creations. 
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And  this  success  of  her  one  published  volume  is  itself  a  pheno- 
menon well  worth  considering,  not  only  for  the  credit  of  the  poet 
herself,  but  also  on  general  grounds.  Alice  de  Chambrier,  as  we 
have  said,  published  nothing  in  her  lifetime,  unless  it  were  a  few 
verses  in  magazines.  It  is  true  that  her  successes  at  Toulouse 
and  at  other  poetic  concours  had  given  to  her  a  certain  eclat :  it  is 
true,  that  her  charms  of  person  and  character,  and  her  obvious 
ability,  had  made  her  beloved  and  popular  in  her  own  circle,  and 
even  beyond  it.  The  rank  and  distinction,  too,  of  her  family,  and 
its  social  influence,  were  sure  to  count  for  something  towards 
success.  And  M.  Godot's  admirable  etude  on  her,  prefixed  to  the 
book,  was  certain— coming,  too,  as  it  did  from  a  man  himself 
distinguished — to  form  an  attractive  introduction.  Her  portrait, 
also,  with  its  rose-bud  infantine  mouth,  its  deep  and  dreamy  eyes, 
its  child-like  eagerness  and  purity  of  regard,  could  not  but  win 
the  hearts  of  those  who  saw  it.  Yet,  when  all  is  said,  one  can 
well  believe  M.  Godet,  who  tells  us  that  the  proposal  to  issue 
'  Au-dela '  in  a  first  edition  of  one  thousand  copies  appeared  to 
him  and  her  other  friends  "  une  entreprise  harcfie."  The  enter- 
prise, however,  was  hazarded.  The  book  appeared  at  Lausanne 
on  the  15th  of  December,  1883.  And  by  Christmas  of  that  same 
year,  that  is  to  say,  in  only  ten  days'  time,  every  one  of  the 
thousand  copies  had  been  sold.  Such  a  statement  as  this  is  to 
an  Englishman  simply  astonishing.  .  Is  there  any  part  of  England 
in  which  the  first  work  of  a  poet,  however  charming  he  or  she 
might  be,  and  however  deeply  regretted  in  his  or  her  own 
neighbourhood,  would  sell  to  the  extent  of  one  thousand  copies  in 
ten  days?  We  trow  not.  In  the  United  States  such  a  thing 
might  sometimes  be  possible  ;  for  instance,  during  that  ferment 
of  poetic  activity  which  at  present  is  going  on  there:  but  in 
England,  never.  And  this  first  success  was  due,  as  M.  Godet 
with  a  natural  pride  points  out,  to  La  Suisse  Bomande,  and 
chiefly,  of  course,  to  the  Canton  of  NeuchateL 

A  second  Lausanne  edition,  also  of  one  thousand  copies, 
appeared  early  in  1884;  and  by  means  of  it  the  book  became 
known  in  France,  and  was  warmly  welcomed  by  some  of  the  best 
French  critics.  The  publication  of  it  was  then  removed  to  Paris, 
where  a  third  edition,  of  two  thousand  copies,  was  issued  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year,  1884.  And  the  work  is  now  in  its 
fifth  edition — if,  indeed,  that  edition  also  has  not  been  already 
exhausted. 

We  repeat  it — this  literary  success  is  a  thing  well  worth  our 
attention,  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  mere  literary  merit. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  distracting  tohu-hohu  of  Atheism  and 
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Socialism,  of  Popish  bigotry  and  Protestant  bigotry,  of  hard- 
hearted and  hard-headed  indifference,  that  prevails,  and  will  long 
prevail — everywhere,  indeed,  but  perhaps  chiefly  in  France  and 
Switzerland;  when  one  thinks  of  these  things,  it  is  surely  a 
surprising  and  consoling  fact  that  snch  work  as  Alice  de  Cham- 
brier's  should  have  succeeded  at  all.  A  book  of  verse — verse  that 
is  sweet  and  pure,  and  calm  and  sober,  and  free  both  in  form  and 
substance  from  the  fashions  and  prejudices  of  the  hour,  and 
instinct  through  and  through  with  a  profound  and  solemn  interest 
in  the  unknown  future  of  the  human  soul  and  in  the  deep  things 
of  God— a  book  like  that  has  actually  gone  through  five  large 
editions  in  those  very  countries  of  Switzerland  and  France ! 

It  is  even  so.  In  those  very  countries,  thousands  of  quiet 
thoughtful  persons,  who  detest  the  foul  falsehoods  of  current 
politics  and  the  suicidal  war  of  rival  creeds,  have  already  found 
sympathy  and  solace  in  these  poems  of  Alice  de  Chambrier. 

As  for  her,  she  truly  has  not  lived  in  vain.  One  cannot  deny 
that,  as  Malherbe  says  in  that  lovely  quatrain  of  his — 

"  Elle  6tait  da  monde  ou  les  plus  belles  choses 
Ont  le  pire  destin; 
Et  rose,  elle  a  vecu  ce  que  vivent  les  roses— 
L'espace  d'un  matin." 

But  this  rose  has  been  woven  into  her  country's  fairest  garland ; 
and  so  long  as  such  a  flower  is  fragrant  and  is  prized,  so  long  is 
there  some  hope  for  reverence,  for  religion,  for  mankind. 
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Few  performances  of  the  0.  U.  D.  S.  have  aroused  such  expecta- 
tions as  did  their  latest  revival  of  Aristophanes' "  Frogs."  Hitherto 
Oxford  has  kept  closely  to  the  tragic  poets,  Cambridge  alone  has 
ventured  upon  Aristophanes ;  and  in  rivalling  the  recent  produc- 
tion of  the  Birds  at  the  latter  university,  the  0.  U.  D.  S.  had 
set  themselves  a  heavy  task.  That  the  Frogs  was  wisely 
selected,  few  who  witnessed  it  could  doubt.  For  of  all  Greek 
plays,  there  is  not  one  which  gives  so  much  scope  for  varied  act- 
ing, or  can  so  easily  be  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  modern 
stage.  The  determination,  however,  to  discard  certain  precedents 
already  established  by  earlier  performances,  can  hardly  be  looked 
upon  as  equally  judicious.  In  this  respect,  the  loss  of  the  double 
stage  and  the  increase  in  the  orchestra  were  particularly  notice- 
able. From  the  purely  theatrical  point  of  view  the  alterations 
were  possibly  more  effective,  and  it  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  very 
actable  character  of  the  piece  that  they  were  adopted.  Unhappily, 
however,  they  were  calculated  to  make  the  audience  forget  at  once 
the  antiquity  and  the  nature  of  the  play.  In  fact,  they 
modernised  the  performance.  The  applause  evoked  when  the 
actors  leaned  more  than  usually  towards  latter-day  farce  amply 
testified  that  this  effect  was  produced.  Surely  the  object  should 
have  been  to  present  the  comedy,  as  far  as  possible,  in  its  pure 
form ;  not  indeed  to  revive  the  masks  and  boots  used  at  Athens, 
but,  given  the  Oxford  theatre,  to  reproduce  the  Frogs  in  a  classical 
spirit,  and,  when  circumstances  allowed,  in  a  classical  shape. 
Otherwise,  the  artistic  value  of  these  productions  disappears, 
and  there  seems,  indeed,  no  reason  why  they  should  be  given  ftfc 
all.  If  the  members  of  the  0.  U.  D.  S.  want  to  show  their  powers 
in  burlesque,  why  experiment  on  the  unfortunate  Aristophanes? 
They  could  find  greater  opportunities,  and  a  more  obvious  theme, 
in  some  selection  from  the  Gaiety  ripertoire. 

This  inopportune  tendency  was  no  less  apparent  in  the  m^0 
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than  in  the  actual  performance.  When  the  Alcestu,  was  staffed 
five  years  ago,  Mr.  C.  H.  Lloyd,  who  composed  the  rnlc  waf 
united  to  a  flute,  two  harps  and  a  B  flat  darionet  •  ™? «I 
mstrtunents,  though  partly^ unknown  to  AtheT neceSi^ 71 
simplici*  which  thoroughly  harmonised  with  the  spirTa^ 
action  of  the  poem.  For  the  Frogs,  UmJ?*Fi£& 
made  abundant  use  of  a  large  orchestra,  which,  thouriiT  j£f 

Boulanger  March  and  £  See-SaT IZ  U  .EftS^ 
As  far  as  the  acting  was  concerned,  historical  or  rath«r  #2? v      , 
*ccunjcy     seemed    almost    wilfully    disc^rXnC^ 
Aristophanes  enyisages  him,  was  a  portly  vinous  person  •  S!w  *? 
he  appeal  made  up  like  an  elderly  LJ^XEfclS^* 
which  one  associates  with  the  Widow  £,2L  rf  ^  *"? 
pantomimes.    Similarly,  Heracles  might  haTstepp^  T^ 
pages  of  a  child's  coloured  history  of '  Jackie  gSESw      ? 
tt.  part  was  played  upon  appropriate  lines.    EurSSL^'  *?* 
hare  been  paradoxical;  but  is  that  quite  a  sufficientlnS?  7 
for  turning  him  into  a  lily-loving  esthete?    WhTB2 ?  °B 
worthwhile  to  make  up  Aeschyfus  with  the  EftS&L^ 
tradition  assigns  him.    One  exception  however  JTv        ,7 
Xanthias,  the  slave  who  accomp^^T^ T,  •      **?• 
the  under-world,  is  probably  the'ZT  SS^^S^S^  ^ 
Rented  by  Mr.  H.  Lyon,  it  certainl/sZ Zt  J^  £ 
***    Well  made  up  and  well  thought  out,  the  character deemed 
theonly  one  tnoroughly  within  the  picture 

**»  the  upper  stage,  on  which  the  performance  took  3LJ/  t?P 
Jha  extent,  no  doubt,  this  system%ranS?he acto* \J * 
garesque  effect  which  it  sec/reu,  while  it^V*  mo  e  Suly  to  the 
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each  side  of  the  altar  were  able  to  alternate  the  songs.  In  fact, 
much  of  the  success  of  the  Alcestis  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
skilful  way  in  which  the  chorus  was  handled.  This  year,  however, 
the  stage  was  unaltered,  and  the  chorus  either  faced  the  footlights 
in  a  row,  or  were  ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  scene.  In  fact  they 
were  stage-managed  on  the  principle  of  opera  bouffe.  In  this  way, 
of  course,  the  whole  idea  of  chorus,  as  a  band  inside  and  yet  out- 
side the  action  of  the  play,  kinsmen  or  fellow-townsmen  of  the 
characters  who  both  join  in  the  dialogue  and  point  the  moral,  was 
completely  lost.  When  they  intervened,  they  closed  out  the  scene 
and  the  actors,  when  they  were  silent  spectators,  their  presence 
seemed  out  of  place.  On  the  whole  then  the  performance  of  the 
Frogs  can  have  hardly  given  rise  to  unmixed  satisfaction.  As  a 
mere  acting  performance  it  was  undeniably  clever ;  but  as  a  re- 
production of  a  Greek  play  it  hardly  did  justice  to  the  University 
of  Oxford. 
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To  most  men,  by  which  I  mean  most  London  men,  Sunday  is  the 
day  set  apart  for  receiving  hospitality. 

The  other  six  days  are  given  up  to  work,  in  which  I  include 
idleness,  more  or  less  engrossing,  according  to  the  temperament 
of  the  individual ;  but  on  the  Sabbath  day  he  deigns  to  accept 
luncheons  and  teas  as  well  as  dinners.  Cold  suppers  he  eschews, 
unless  he  is  bidden  by  a  rich  relation  who  affects  evening  church, 
then  he  swallows  the  frigid,  banquet  with  a  grimace. 

John  Barry  was  a  young  man,  much  as  are  other  young  men  of 
the  present  day.  Tall,  fair,  well-dressed,  well-connected,  about 
thirty,  and  spoken  of  vaguely  by  his  female  relatives  as  "  Some- 
thing in  the  city." 

That  mysterious  m&ier  apparently  involved  disappearing  under- 
ground at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  and  re-appearing  with 
pallid  face  and  extinguished  voice  into  the  light  of  day  about 
five  or  six  o'clock.  Nevertheless  a  certain  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  seemed  to  accrue  to  those  who  visited  the  great  subterranean 
mine,  and  with  its  help,  John  Barry  and  his  companions  managed 
to  exist  and  to  visit  a  fair  number  of  dinner-tables  and  evening- 
parties  during  the  year. 

At  a  house  often  frequented  by  John  Barry,  he  met,  one  June 
night  in  the  year  of  grace  1891,  an  old  school  friend,  by  name 
Bichard  Williams. 

"  What  are  you  doing  in  London,  Barry  ?  "  was  a  question  John 
had  learnt  to  parry  skilfully. 

"  The  usual  tread-mill,  old  chap.  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  you 
know.'1 

"  Ah !  government  ?  " 

"No,  city." 

"  Poor  chap,"  thought  Bichard  Williams  to  himself,  visions  of 
dewy  summer  evenings,  long  shadows  on  the  cool  turf,  fragrant 
hayfields  and  baskets  of  roses  rising  before  his  mental  vision. 

*  What  are  you  doing,  Dick?  "  asked  Barry  in  his  turn. 

VOL.   XOV.  R 
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"  Doing  nothing.    An  nncle  died  last  year  and  left  me  his  little 

place  in  H shire ;  I  am  trying  unsuccessfully  to  till  the  soil 

and  live  on  the  produce." 

"  How  lucky  some  fellows  are ! "  murmured  John,  half  aloud. 
"  Even  if  all  my  uncles  died  I  should  he  none  the  better.  Upon 
my  word,  Dick,  you  are  lucky." 

"  Mr.  Barry,"  said  his  hostess,  a  thin  woman  whose  lined  face  and 
carefully  fixed  smile  betrayed  that  product  of  modern  civilisation 
the  successful  M.P's.  wife.  "  Come  here,  I  want  to  introduce 
you  to  .  .  .  er  .  .  . ,"  her  voice  died  away  in  an  inarticulate 
murmur. 

John  Barry  bowed  and  smiled  resignedly.  With  the  tact  of 
a  practised  diner-out  he  forebore  to  interrupt  his  temporary 
partner's  conversation  with  her  next  neighbour. 

He  was  not  the  one  to  waste  the  "  powder  and  shot  of  party 
warfare,"  as  some  modern  wit  calls  it,  a  moment  before  it  was 
necessary.  When  the  procession  was  under  weigh  he  began  at 
once,  without  incurring  the  reproach  of  originality, — 

"  What  unusually  hot  weather." 

"  Is  it  not  ?  "  was  the  response,  in  such  a  low,  sweet  voice  that 
John  glanced  at  his  companion  with  a  novel  interest.  There  were 
no  lines  on  the  fair,  smooth  face,  no  fixed  smile.  Her  colour  came 
and  went  readily,  the  mouth  curved  into  sweet,  yet  sad  outlines, 
her  fair  hair  was  parted  in  the  centre,  and  drawn  back  in  crisp 
waves.  Not  a  "  smart "  woman,  certainly,  nor  was  her  dress  of 
the  latest  fashion,  but  a  woman  whose  voice  would  soothe,  and 
whose  hands  would  minister  skilfully  and  tenderly  to  sick  child  or 
weary  patient. 

"We  feel  the  heat,"  she  went  on,  "because  we  live  in  the 
country ;  we  have  only  just  come  to  London." 

"  We  ?  "  hazarded  John,  interrogatively. 

"Yes,  Dick  and  I.  Ton  were  speaking  to  my  husband  just 
now." 

"That  is  your  husband ?"  pointing  to  Eichard  Williams.  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  know  he  had  married.  We  have  not 
met  for  nine  or  ten  years,  and  I  did  not  catch  what  Mrs.  Archer- 
Glynne  said,  for  she  spoke  even  less  distinctly  than  usual.  In  fact 
she  forgot  both  your  name  and  mine;  she  has  over-taxed  her 
memory  by  trying  to  keep  a  mental  list  of  all  Archer-Glynne's 
constituents,  their  wives  and  children." 

"  We  are  Mr.  Glynne's  constituents  now,"  said  Mrs.  Williams, 
with  her  sudden,  brief  smile.  "  Yes,  we  have  been  married  nearly 
five  years.  I  have  often  heard  Dick  speak  of  you,  Mr.  Barry. 
You  were  at  Eton  together,  were  you  not  ?  " 
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"  Tee."  John  Barry  saw  that  her  quick  eyes  had  read  his  name 
on  the  label  Mrs.  Archer-GUynne  had  obligingly  remembered  to 
put  before  his  place.  He  was  short-sighted  and  could  never  read 
those  society  sign-posts. 

"  Yes.  In  those  days  Dick  was  my  fag,  made  my  toast  and 
got  cuffed  if  he  burnt  it.  Now,  well  I  guess  he  has  the  toast 
now." 

"  We  are  only  up  for  a  month  in  a  flat  in  Eaton  Mansions. 
The  Dowager  Countess  of  Llanelly  kindly  walked  out,  and  we 
walked  in.  It  is  all  so  fresh  and  charming,  I  can't  think  how  she 
had  the  heart  to  let  it,  but  her  agent  said  her  daughter  was  dying 
in  France,  and  Lady  Llanelly  went  off  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
gaTe  him  permission  to  let  it  to  any  very  desirable  tenants." 

"And  you  are  desirable  tenants?  No  birds,  or  bulldogs,  or 
babies?" 

"  No  bull-dogs,  and  ...  no  babies."    The  smile  had  vanished, 
a  slight  cloud  rested  on  her  clear  brow. 
John  Barry  cursed  himself  inwardly  for  a  clumsy  idiot. 
"  Gome  and  see  Lady  Llanelly's  rooms,"  she  said,  presently,  in 
her  low,  full  tones.    "  Gome  to  lunch  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow  is  Thursday.  Every  day  from  Monday  till 
Saturday  mid-day  I  spend  in  the  city.  I  am  afraid  Sunday  is  my 
only  free  day." 

"  Well,  come  to  lunch  next  Sunday.  Dick  will  be  delighted  to 
see  you." 

John  Barry  felt  that  he  would  be  more  pleased  to  see  Dick's 
wife  than  either  Dick  or  Lady  Llanelly's  rooms,  but  he  did  not  say 
so,  he  only  accepted  with  moderate  enthusiasm.  As  he  strolled 
towards  his  club  later  on,  he  pondered  over  the  destiny  that 
seemed  fated  to  be  his,  whenever  he  met  a  woman  whom  he  felt 
he  could  have  married,  that  woman  happened  to  be  married 
already ! 

Sunday  came,  a  cloudless  day  after  a  week  of  grey  skies.  John 
Barry  found  his  friends  in  pleasant,  airy  rooms  facing  south  and 
west.  He  was  very  susceptible  to  aspect,  and  did  not  think  life 
worth  living  without  possible  sun  and  sunsets.  In  fact  he  had 
developed  the  highly  sensitive  organisation  that  is  the  outcome  of 
sedentary  life  and  exhausted  "  city "  air.  Mrs.  Williams  looked 
charming  by  daylight,  youthful  and  fair.  She  seldom  smiled, 
but  when  she  did  it  was  with  a  peculiar  lighting  up  of  her 
whole  face  that  would  have  given  beauty  to  a  far  plainer 
woman. 

Dick  was  friendly,  and,  on  the  whole,  pleasant,  though  inclined 
to  carp  at  things  in  general.    Everything,  according  to  him,  was 
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going  down-hill,  agriculture,  politics,  public  schools,  public  morals. 
John  Barry  shuddered  to  think  of  the  evil  days  that  were  coming, 
and  felt  as  if  invisible  hands  were  pressing  him  also  into  the  gulf. 
Luckily  Mrs.  Williams  came  ito  his  rescue  with  happy  illogical 
optimism. 

"  Now,  Dick,  things  are  never  so  bad  as  they  seem.  Modern 
electric  light  paints  the  shadows  more  deeply  than  of  old,  that  is 
all.  The  millions  of  good  people,  and  the  thousands  of  good  times 
don't  get  into  the  papers,  only  the  few  bad  ones.  Underneath  the 
troubling,  seething  surface  beats  the  loyal  heart  of  old  England. 
The  lion  is  sleeping  lazily,  but  stir  him  up  with  a  genuine 
thunderbolt  and  he  will  be  mighty  as  of  old." 

"  I  can't  inoculate  my  wife  with  the  evils  of  the  day,"  said  Dick, 
turning  to  his  guest,  half  humorously,  half  pettishly;  "she  sees 
the  wrongs  as  keenly  as  I  do,  but  sho  won't  admit  them." 

"If  I  see  a  wrong  that  I  can  right,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  with  a 
shy  flush  that  made  her  look  ten  years  younger,  "  I  will  own  it  is 
there  and  do  my  best,  but  if  it  is  beyond  my  power,  I  refuse  to  see 
it,  for  I  feel  it  is  in  better  hands." 

There  was  a  little  silence.  John  looked  round  the  room. 
Family  portraits  hung  on  the  dark  red  walls,  and  also  some 
large  photographic  groups,  faded  and  old-fashioned. 

"  To  whom  did  you  say  these  rooms  belonged  ? "  he  asked  his 
hostess. 

"  To  Angelet,  Lady  Llanelly.  She  went  away  in  such  a  hurry 
that  she  has  left  all  her  home  treasures  to  the  eyes  of  strangers." 
"Luckily  my  wife  has  a  love  for  relics,  and  dusts  them 
tenderly  with  her  best  handkerchiefs,"  laughed  Richard  Williams. 
"  Come  into  the  next  room,  old  chap,  and  I  will  show  you  the 
family  photograph  boot  Such  queer- whiskered  Dundrearys  and 
crinolined  beauties.  The  Honourable  Tudor  in  curls  and  sash, 
Lady  Angharad  in  short  skirts  and  fat  legs.  It  is  a  history  of 
Wales  in  petto,  I  mean  in  petticoats." 

In  vain  John  Barry  protested,  and  swore  it  was  a  breach  of 
honour.  Dick  was  a  great  giant  compared  to  him,  and  as  usual 
brute  force  prevailed.  Besides  John  was  naturally  curious, 
peeping  behind  the  scenes  had  always  a  fascination  for  him.  He 
said  it  showed  a  bent  for  philanthropy,  that  his  means  would  not 
allow  him  to  follow. 

The  book  in  question  was  a  large  Russia  leather  album,  with 
silver  corners,  coronet  and  initials.  At  first  Barry  turned  the 
pages  with  scant  interest.  Dick  laughed  boisterously  over 
"  Grandmamma  (Georgiana,  Countess  of  Llanelly),"  "  Great  Uncle 
Colonel    the    Honourable    Tudor    Llewellyn,"  and  other  faded 
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presentments  of  faces  long  since  turned  into  dust.  The  names 
were  carefully  written  beneath  each  portrait  in  a  neat  legible 
hand.  Presently  came  glimpses  of  a  fair  country  home,  "  Llanelly 
Castle/'  with  ivied  walls  and  ancient  turrets ;  the  pleasaunce,  a 
river  rushing  over  masses  of  rock,  the  "  wishing  well,"  the  "  deer 
park."  One  could  imagine  how  beautiful  life  might  have  been  in 
that  far  away  Welsh  land.  Amateur  groups,  boating,  archery, 
pic-nics,  everywhere  the  same  figures  appeared.  The  Earl  and 
Countess,  Lady  Joan,  Lady  Winifred,  Lady  Gwynyth,  the 
Honourables  Thomas,  Tudor,  Griffith  and  Edward. 

Presently  the  children  grew  older,  Lady  Joan  was  presented, 
Lady  Winifred  married.  Her  husband  in  full  uniform  was  added 
to  the  album. 

Then  girl  and  boy  friends  appeared  over  and  over  again. 

One  face  attracted  John  immediately.  It  was  first  in  a  small 
medallion  labelled  '  Miss  Nesta  Morgan.'  A  school-girl  evidently, 
with  hanging  plait  of  fair  hair  and  soft  innocent  eyes.  He 
scanned  each  page  to  find  her  again. 

Soon  she  peeped  at  him  under  a  large  shady  hat,  still  a  school- 
room demoiselle.  Then  the  plait  was  twisted  up  in  a  coronet  and 
Miss  Nesta  was  transformed  into  a  debutante,  justly  proud  of  her 
first  ball-gown.  She  seemed  fond  of  being  photographed,  the 
fair  sweet  face  smiled  at  the  world  from  fancy  dress  and  wintry 
furs. 

Suddenly  beneath  the  name  of  "  Miss  Nesta  Morgan  "  appeared 
in  still  smaller  writing  "  Lady  Egerton." 

So  she  was  married ;  again  the  thought  flashed  through  John's 
mind,  every  rose  he  coveted  had  been  plucked  by  others. 

He  looked  for  her  husband,  There  he  was  on  his  hunter, 
"  Sir  Christopher  Egerton,  M.F.H. ; "  again  among  his  hounds ; 
evidently  a  devotee  to  fox-hunting. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  were  still  scanning  the  pages,  John 
Barry  was  gazing  at  a  cabinet  photograph  that  had  not  yet  been 
fastened  in.  Though  un-named  he  recognised  my  Lady  Egerton. 
The  beautiful  oyes  looked  steadily  at  him,  the  lips  half  parted  as  if 
to  speak. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a  lady  came  in  swiftly  but 
noiselessly.  Her  black  garments  showed  abruptly  against  the 
white  wood-work  and  pale  golden  walls. 

"Dear  Lady  Llanelly,  I  am  so  longing  to  see  you  again  "  she 
began  rapidly;  "I  would  not  let  your  butler  announce  me;  I 
wanted  to  surprise  you  in  the  old.  .  .  ."  Her  voice  died  away. 
Mrs.  Williams  had  risen  and  now  came  forward.  The  two  men 
stood  like  two  statues. 
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Even  before  John  had  time  to  see  the  stranger's  face,  he  felt  it 
was  Lady  Egerton. 

"I  beg  your  pardon/'  she  said  in  a  slightly  dignified  tone. 
"  Have  I  mistaken  the  floor?  No/'  with  a  rapid  glance  ronnd  the 
walls,  "this  is  Lady  Llanelly's  room.  Is  she  at  home?  She 
always  is  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  I  know.    But  where  is  she  ?  " 

"These  are  Lady  Llanelly's  rooms/'  said  Mrs.  Williams,  so 
frankly  and  sweetly  that  John  Barry  saw  the  stranger  glance  at 
her  with  a  kindly  look  in  her  deep  wonderful  eyes.  "  But  she  has 
let  them  to  us,  to  my  husband,  Mr.  Williams,  and  myself,  for  a 
month.    She  has  gone  abroad." 

"  Oh !  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  even  ask  if  Lady  Llanelly 
was  at  home;  because  she  never  goes  out  on  a  Sunday  after 
morning  church,  and  I  came  in  so  unceremoniously,  I  wanted  to 
see  her  so  much.  It  is  strange  to  think  that  she  has  gone  abroad 
and  never  told  me." 

"  Do  sit  down  for  a  minute,"  said  Dick,  finding  his  voice  for  the 
first  time.  "  Mrs.  Williams  saw  the  agent,  and_can  explain  to  you 
how  Lady  Llanelly  came  to  let  her  flat." 

"  Yes,  do  sit  down,"  echoed  Mrs.  Williams,  and  accordingly  they 
all  sat  down ;  the  stranger  looking  helplessly  at  the  chair  John 
hastened  to  move  towards  her,  as  if  the  social  order  were  so  upset 
that  she  feared  even  the  chairs  might  give  way.  Then  Mrs. 
Williams  explained  very  gently,  for  the  big  brown  eyes  were 
filling  with  tears,  that  Lady  Llanelly  had  heard  of  her  daughter's 
sudden  illness  in  some  foreign  land,  and  had  gone  off  literally  at 
an  hour's  notice.  Also  that  she  had  begged  her  agent  to  let  her 
rooms  for  a  month,  if  possible. 

"  It  was  just  the  first  week  in  June,  and  we  happened  to  look  in 
at  the  agent's  at  the  right  moment,  and  as  we  are  truly  careful 
people  we  came  in  here  at  once.  Mr.  Pope  told  us  that  Lady 
Llanelly  had  not  time  to  let  anyone  know,  and  begged  us  to  keep 
her  letters  until  he  heard  from  her  again." 

"  Probably  mine  is  among  them.  I  am  Lady  Egerton,"  said 
the  stranger,  blushing  slightly,  "  and  Lady  Llanelly  is  my  oldest 
friend.  Winifred  has  always  been  delicate,  and  was  sent  abroad 
in  March.  I  am  afraid  her  mother  must  have  been  terribly 
anxious  about  her.  You  have  been  so  exceedingly  kind,"  she 
continued,  looking  half  absently  round  her,  "and  these  rooms 
seem  so  familiar  that  I  am  bold  enough  to  ask  you  a  great  favour. 
Someone  promised  to  call  for  me  here,  in  half-an-hour.  I  cannot 
wait  in  the  hall,  would  you  allow  me  to  wait  here  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  we  are  very  glad  you  should  do  so,"  .was  Mrs. 
Williams'  prompt  answer,  and  then  Dick  and  his  friend  went  off 
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to  smoke  and  talk  oyer  old  days,  and  left  the  two  ladies  to  them- 
selves. 

When  Lady  Egerton  departed,  Dick  was  very  inquisitive. 
"  What  did  she  tell  yon,  Frances  ?  Of  course  she  confided  in 
you.  Everyone  confides  in  my  wife,  Barry,  she  takes  them  all  in 
with  her  sympathetic  eyes,  and  her  honeyed  accents." 

"  If  people  choose  to  think  they  can  trust  me,  I  shall  not  dis- 
appoint them,"  she  answered  with  a  smile;  and  then  they 
gathered  that  Lady  Egerton  lived  chiefly  in  the  country,  and 
was  only  up  for  a  few  weeks  at  her  house  in  Grosvenor  Square ; 
and,  quite  casually,  Mrs.  Williams  let  out  that  her  new  friend  was 
a  widow. 

John's  heart  throbbed  in  a  way  that  startled  him,  and  to  hide 
his  confusion,  he  took  up  a  photograph  lying  on  the  table.  It 
was  the  one  he  had  been  studying  when  the  living  original  stood 
before  him. 

"  Lady  Egerton  asked  us  to  go  and  see  her,  Dick ;  she  seems 
lonely  enough  in  her  big  house,  and  I  think  her  life  has  not  been 
a  very  happy  one.  Perhaps  she  will  dine  quietly  here,  some  night 
Will  you  come  and  meet  her,  Mr.  Barry  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  he  responded  promptly,  "did  she  notice  the 
album?" 

"  Tes ;  she  said  Lady  Llanelly  seemed  to  have  left  everything 
about.     I  told  Lady  Egerton  you  had  been  studying  her  photo- 
graph most  intently,  when  she  came  into  the  room." 
"  I  hope  she  was  not  offended  ?  " 

"  No,  she  asked  who  you  were,  and  I  said  you  were  an  old  Eton 
friend  of  Dick's,  and  she  said  you  had  a  good  face." 
John  Barry  trod  on  air  that  day. 

The  week  following  came  a  letter  signed  "  Frances  Williams," 
asking  him  to  dine  quietly  next  evening,  to  "meet  Lady 
Egerton." 

John  Barry  threw  over  a  long-standing  invitation  on  the  plea 
of  sudden  illness. 

That  evening  was  one  of  the  happiest  in  his  life.  He  sat  next 
to  Lady  Egerton.  Every  word  she  said  deepened  the  impression 
made  on  him  by  the  portraits  he  had  studied  almost  unconsciously. 
The  innocent  look  was  still  in  the  dark  eyes,  only  the  feeling 
therein  had  intensified.  The  soft  coronet  of  hair  still  surmounted 
the  small  head. 

"  I  feel  as  if  we  had  met  long  years  ago,"  he  said  at  last, "  when 
you  were  a  child  at  Llanelly  Castle,  with  big  shady  hat  and  school- 
room frock." 

"Those  were  happy  days,"  she  said,  with  a  far-away  wistful 
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look  on  her  sweet  face.  "  I  was  an  only  child ;  my  mother  was 
old  and  an  invalid,  so  Winifred  and  Joan  and  the  boys  were  my 
companions.  Then  my  mother  died,  and  I  stayed  with  them  all 
for  a  year  until — I  married." 

"  Yon  were  happy  then  ?  "  For  the  life  of  him  John  could  not 
repress  that  question,  though  he  felt  it  was  unconventional  and 
possibly  embarrassing.  The  whole  affair  was  unconventional  in  a 
way.  The  acquaintance  had  begun  long  ago,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  photograph  book.  The  veil  of  silence  was  lifted  now,  that 
was  all.  One  picture  had  stepped  out  of  her  frame  and  come  to 
life. 

"  Yes ;  Christopher  was  very  good  to  me,  but  his  heart  was  in 
his  hunting.  The  day  began  with  the  meet,  and  ended  with  the 
finish ;  to  miss  a  good  run  was  unpardonable,  a  blank  day  was  a 
day  irretrievably  wasted.  By  the  evening  he  was  too  sleepy  for 
society,  mine  or  any  other.  Summer  was  a  time  to  live  through 
wearily,  the  shortening  days  of  autumn  were  welcome,  because 
they  brought  cub-hunting.  One  day  he  started  cheerily  for  a 
distant  Meet.  He  was  late,  and  forgot  to  say  good-bye  to  me. 
At  dusk  he  was  brought  home — dead.  Forgive  me.  I  have 
hardly  ever  spoken  of  that  time,  though  it  is  nearly  two  years 
ago.  It  must  be  the  familiar  look  of  the  rooms  that  makes  me 
feel  as  if  I  were  not  among  strangers." 

A<  I  cannot  feel  as  a  stranger/'  said  John,  impetuously ;  and  then 
he  avowed  with  much  inward  and  outward  shame  that  he  had 
carried  off  one  of  the  detached  photographs  from  Lady  Llanelly's 
book. 

"  Do  you  think  she  will  miss  it  ?  I  will  put  it  back,  of  course, 
if  you  tell  me  to  do  so." 

"  No,"  answered  Lady  Egerton.  Her  deep  soft  eyes  met  his 
steadily  and  then  fell.  "  I  can  give  her  another.  If  jou  care  for 
it — you  can  keep  it." 

Constance  Milman. 
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I  love  thee,  Wren,  thy  golden  crest, 
Thy  sudden  song,  thy  hanging  home; 
Alas,  that  thou  shouldst  ever  roam 

From  this  thy  rest! 

Hard  by  my  yew  the  lilac's  bloom 
Blesses  thy  brood  with  every  breath; 
Like  thee,  it  quickly  vanisheth — 

Such  is  life's  doom. 

No  bird,  unless  it  be  the  thrush, 
That  sung  the  winter  from  the  land, 
Is  dear  as  thou.    Fain  would  my  hand 

Caress,  not  crush. 

Gome,  nestle  in  thy  lover's  palm, 
Safely  as  in  thy  high-hung  nest, 
That  him  thy  tiny  beating  breast 

May  comfort,  calm. 

Thou  wilt  not!    Then  I  needs  must  bless 
Thy  fledglings,  featherless  and  small; 
They  do  not  fear  my  touch  at  all — 

They  answer,  "Yes"! 

I  would  not  harm  them,  Golden-head, 
To  wield  a  sceptre,  wear  a  crown; 
I  would  not  hurt  a  hair — a  down 

I  should  have  said. 

Good-night,  good-night,  my  little  Wren, 
The  shadows  fall,  the  day  is  done; 
Good-night,  but  with  to-morrow's  sun 

I'll  come  again. 
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And  yon  shall  tell  me  how  yon  dream'd 
Of  storm-bent  firs  in  Northern  lands, — 
Of  frozen  waves,  and  rocky  strands, 

All  tempest-seam'd. 

And  how  thou  fleddest  o'er  the  waste 
Of  waters,  through  the  deep  of  night, 
League  upon  league,  till  morning  light 

My  yew-tree  traced. 

And  I  will  weave  it  into  song, 
Brimful  of  love  as  is  thine  own ; 
By  many,  Wren,  thou  shalt  be  known 

And  cherish'd  long. 

John  Jebvis  Bebesford,  M.A. 


%*  The  golden-crested  wren,  the  smallest,  and  one  of  the  rarest,  of  our 
British  birds,  stays  with  us  all  the  year ;  but  Mr.  Selby,  the  naturalist, 
observes  that  the  number  of  our  home  gold-crests  is  augumented  each 
winter,  especially  in  severe  seasons,  by  comers  from  the  North. 
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fimrU's  Johnson.' 


It  may  be  the  mere  trick  of  a  bookworm,  the  frivolous  resource  of  an 
idle  mind,  but  I  own  to  a  fondness  for  turning,  as  each  successive 
month  rolls  up,  to  musty  old  newspapers  and  almanacs,  and  marking 
how  the  republic  of  letters  wagged  a  century  back. 

Exactly  a  hundred  years  gone  by,  was^born  into  this  world  (in  two 
vols.  4to)  a  book  which,  after  a  century  of  prosperity  and  undimmed 
lustre,  shows  to-day  no  single  sign  of  drawing  to  an  end,  or  even  of 
impaired  vitality,  but  bids  fair  to  outstrip  all  its  coevals  in  the  race 
for  immortality. 

If  one  may  argue  from  the  editions  constantly  issuing,  and  the 
painstaking  skill  of  competent  editors,  'Boswell's  Johnson'  still 
retains,  in  fall  force,  its  grip  of  the  reading  public,  and  amply  justifies 
Malone's  prophecy  (June  20, 1804) :  "  Highly  as  it  is  now  esteemed, 
it  will,  I  am  confident,  be  still  more  valued  by  posterity  a  century 
hence." 

Boswell  himself,  in  his  advertisement  to  the  first  edition — London, 
April  20,  1791 — was  (for  once)  well  within  the  j  limits  of  becoming 
modesty,  when  he  wrote, "  I  have  largely  provided  for  the  instruction 
and  entertainment  of  mankind." 

It  was  all  very  fine  for  Dr.  Walcot  to  put  a  sneer  into  Johnson's 
mouth: 

•'  Sir,  he  cannot  mean  me  so  irreparable  an  injury.  Which  of  us  shall 
die  firBt  is  only  known  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  events ;  but  were  I  sure 
that  James  Boswell  would  write  my  life,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would 
not  anticipate  the  measure  by  taking  his." 

Where  should  we  all  have  been — where  indeed  would  Dr.  Johnson 
have  been,  by  this — but  for  that  "lively  bouncing  cracker  at  his 
tail?"  The  "bouncing  cracker,"  had  he  not  so  suddenly  gon9  out, 
might  have  pecked  some  grains  of  comfort  from  Person's  counter-sneer 
at  his  lampooner : 

"Poetis  nos  lsBtamur  tribus 
Pye,  Pietro  Pindar,  paulo  Pybus." 
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Poor  dear  Bozzy,  what  a  debt  of  gratitude  does  not  full  half  the 
EnglishnSpeaking  race  owe  to  thy  bibulous  shade ! 

Though  in  his  latter  end  oppressed  by  a  frailty  that  gradually 
over-mastered  him,  the  year  1791  found  our  author  at  the  zenith  of 
his  fame.  Well  known  in  literary  circles  and  general  society,  loved  on 
all  hands  for  his  childlike  fidueia  and  eirfOeia,  he  was  already  an 
author  of  no  mean  repute. 

He  had  made  his  first  appearance  in  print  so  far  back  as  the  year 
1761,  when  very  young — a  mere  boy.  His  next  performance,  an '  Ode 
on  Tragedy/  was  published  amonymously,  and  dedicated  to — himself  ! 
After  a  legal  pamphlet  or  two  came  his  '  Corsica '  in  1768 — a 
work  not  without  promise  of  better  things  in  store.  Even  Gray,  an 
astute  critic,  and  one  no  more  prone  than  his  quondam  ally  Walpole  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  authors,  gives  the  work  a  certain  amount  of 
approval :  "  Mr.  BoswelTs  book  I  was  going  to  recommend  to  you, 
when  I  received  your  letter.    It  has  pleased  and  moved  me  strangely." 

The  '  Tour  to  the  Hebrides/  published  in  1785,  about  nine  months 
after  the  death  of  Johnson,  took  the  town  by  storm.  Johnson  him- 
self was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  work  had  been 
done  and  put  together,  that  only  a  month  before  his  death,  and  when 
in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  he  had  revised  the  sheets,  and  made  some 
slight  alterations  in  the  MS.,  with  a  view  to  greater  accuracy. 

But,  though  the  book's  general  reception  was  undoubtedly  flattering 
in  the  extreme,  there  were  not  wanting  those  to  magnify  its  flaws 
and  satirise  its  author.  A  reviewer  in  one  of  the  magazines  sums 
up  thus : 

"  It  is  a  most  amusing  history  of  a  learned  monster,  written  by  his 
showman,  who  perpetually  discovers  a  'diverting  apprehension  that  his 
beast  will  play  the  savage  too  furiously,  and  lacerate  the  company  instead 
of  entertaining  them." 

The  inevitable  P.  Pindar,  too,  comes  to  the  fore : 

"  Loud  of  thy  •  Tour '  a  thousand  tongues  have  spoken, 
And  wonder'd  that  thy  bones  were  never  broken." 

Of  latter-day  critics  Macaulay  is  far  away  the  most  virulent, 
lungeing  at  our  author  with  blind  and  atrabilious  fury.  To  his 
worshippers,  no  doubt,  T.  B.  Macaulay  is  a  god  not  to  be  dethroned ; 
but  the  cause  of  his  spite  is,  in  this  particular,  contemptible. 

Boswell  had  been  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  crime  of  impugning 
the  veracity  of  an  old  Presbyterian  pedant — one  Zachary  Macaulay. 
And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough  to  damn  him,  he  had  been  edited  by 
Croker.    To  cap  all,  the  man  was  a  Tory  and  High  Churchman. 
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All  carpings  and  criticisms  notwithstanding,  the  book  still  holds 
its  own,  and  seems  likely  to  do  so  for  many  a  long  day  to  come. 

It  may  be  mentioned — by  way  of  parenthesis,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  book-hunters — that  the  first  edition  (which  is  scarce)  has  the 
author's  crest  cut  in  wood ;  the  second,  in  copper. 

Barely  was  the  breath  out  of  Johnson's  body  (Dec.  13,  1784) 
when  a  veritable  deluge  of  biographical  notices,  magazine  articles, 
memoirs,  odes,  elegies,  epitaphs,  and  what  not,  fell  upon  the  land. 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Murphy,  Nicholls,  Hobhouse,  with 
a  shoal  of  smaller  fry,  rush  into  print  with  inconsiderate  haste. 

Nay,  the  Doctor  was  not  yet  laid  to  rest  in  the  Abbey,  when  a 
book  of  his  life  (by  "Conversation"  Cooke,  and  published  by 
Kearsley)  made  its  appearance. 

In  an  epilogue  to  The  Roman  Father,  performed  at  Dover  in 
1786,  the  speaker  complains  that  he  has  been  reduced  to  write  the 
epilogue  himself. 

"Engag'd  the  Life  of  Johnson  to  compose, 
The  muses  are  all  busy  writing  prose, 
Collecting  every  anecdote  they  can 
Of  that  oracular,  that  wond'rous  man, 
Whom  Chesterfield,  with  disappointment  hot, 
Unfairly  call'd  a  lettered  Hottentot" 

And,  in  good  sooth,  the  muses  do  quite  tumble  over  one  another 
in  their  scramble  to  be  first  at  the  feast.  On  one  point  they  are  all 
agreed — viz.  to  fling  mud  right  and  left,  and  bespatter  each  other 
in  the  most  approved  style  of  their  time.  Neither  Swift  nor  Pope 
can  hold  a  candle  to  them.  Billingsgate  might  be  ransacked  in  vain 
to  supply  a  term  of  opprobrium  wanting  in  their  vocabulary,  a  flower 
of  speech  that  does  not  grace  their  anthology.  Their  petulance  and 
spite  are  enough  to  make  the  bones  of  Horace  (if  not  too  charred) 
rattle  with  laughter  in  their  urn. 

Johnson  himself  comes  pretty  well  out  of  the  fray ;  in  fact,  the 
combatants  are  too  busy  at  fisticuffs  amongst  themselves,  to  trouble 
their  heads  much  about  him  who  was  the  fom  et  origo  of  the  melSe. 

True,  he  gets  an  unkind  cut  now  and  again.  Of  his  Dictionary, 
John  Home  Tooke  says  ('  Diversions  of  Purley,'  p.  268,  1st  edit.) : 
"  It  is  one  of  the  most  idle  performances  ever  offered  to  the  public, 
and  compiled  by  an  author  who  possessed  not  one  single  requisite  for 
the  undertaking."  In  the  same  year,  Gilbert  Wakefield,  Fellow  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  writes  thus  disparagingly  of  his  criticism 
of  Gray's  Odes: 

"  Dr.  Johnson's  animadversions  on  this  ode  ('  Progress  of  Poesy  *)  betray 
such  a  gross  want  of  taste,  such  a  blindness  to  poetic  beauty,  and  such  an 
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insolent  illiberality  of  spirit,  that  it  were  a  degradation  of  criticism,  too 
great  a  token  of  respect  to  his  petulance,  and  an  insult  to  the  judgment  of 
the  reader,  to  call  them^to  a  distinct  examination." 

Potter,  the  translator  of  .aSschylus,  runs  a  tilt  at  him,  in  the  self- 
same matter.     Soame  Jenyns,  too,  has  his  fling,  in  an  epitaph  : 

"Religious,  moral,  generous,  and  humane 
He  was;  hut  self-sufficient,  rude,  and  Tain. 
Ill-bred  and  overbearing  in  dispute, 
A  scholar,  and  a  Christian,  and  a  brute." 

It  is  a  little  odd  that  Boewell,  who  had  kept  his  head  cool  till 
now,  should  quite  have  lost  his  temper  oyer  this  witty  (and  not 
unkindly)  jeu  d' esprit.    The  sting  of  the  thing  lay,  probably,  in  this 

line: 

"  Boewell  and  Thrale,  retailers  of  his  wit" 

There  was  no  love  lost  between  that  pretty  pair.  The  lady  dubs 
the  gentleman  "  a  fool ; "  the  gentleman  retorts  on  the  lady  that  she 
is  "grossly  maocurate,"  if  not  a  downright  liar;  and  the  juxta- 
position of  their  names  in  Jenyns'  Terse  must  have  been  hateful  to 
him.  Indeed,  when  in  his  *  Tour '  he  likens  himself  to  a  dog  that  had 
run  off  with  a  bone  (Johnson),  to  pick  it  in  peace,  and  remote  from 
his  species,  Mad.  Piozzi  was  probably  the  special  dog  he  had  in  view. 

(Dog  is  the  correction  of  a  scandalised  friend,  careful  of  gallantry, 
careless  of  gender.) 

After  his  '  Tour,'  Boewell  would  seem  to  have  addressed  himself 
diligently  to  the  task  of  completing  and  polishing  the  great  work  he 
had  on  hand ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fugitive  pieces  in  the 
magazines  and  a  political  tract  or  two,  nothing  fresh  fell  from  his 
pen  for  well  on  to  six  years. 

It  is  true  (unfortunately)  he  kept  himself  in  evidence  all  this 
while  by  many  an  uncouth  stroke  of  rollicking  bacchanalian  wit — 
chiefly  vocal  or  instrumental :  as,  for  example,  deafening  an  astounded 
Lord  Mayor  and  a  conclave  of  City  Fathers  with  the  harsh  clangour 
of  a  horrid  gong,  and  captivating  the  gallery  gods  with  screaming 
imitations  of  a  cow ! 

He  seems  to  have  striven  after  the  Pauline  ideal,  "  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men ; "  and  in  a  letter  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  too  long 
to  transcribe,  gives  a  most  absurd  account  of  his  catholicity  of  spirit. 
Though  a  stout  Tory,  he  was  also  (mirabile  dictu)  a  staunch  Home 
Buler ;  writing  to  the  Bishop  of  Derry  (afterwards  Lord  Bristol)  as 
follows : 

"  Let  us,  my  lord,  be  satisfied  to  live  on  good  and  equal  terms  with  our 
Sovereign's  people  of  Ireland  ....  and  instead  of  calling  the  Irish  'a 
deluded  people,'  and  attempting  to  grasp  them  in  our  paws,  let  us  admire 
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their  spirit.    A  Scotsman  might  preach  an  Union  to  them,  as  the  fox  who 
had  lost  his  tail  1" 

But  from  such  unseemly  explosions  of  Boewell  drunk,  we  turn 
gladly  to  the  genius  of  Boewell  sober.  His  judgment  (such  as  it  was) 
was  maturing.  Though  gloating  oyer  the  truculence  and  venom  of 
his  traducers,  and  calling  "  the  world  a  big  fool "  for  misconstruing 
his  motives,  he  was  not  above  profiting  by  the  advice  so  freely 
lavished  on  him.  Holding  himself  prudently  aloof  from  the  battle 
that  raged  round  his  master's  grave,  and  concentrating  his  energies 
on  that  work  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known,  he,  in  the  preface  to  his 
'  Johnson,'  openly  avows  his  intention  of  walking  with  greater 
circumspection  in  an  evil  generation,  avoiding  whatsoever  things 
might  give  the  enemy  occasion  to  blaspheme,  or  the  fastidious  to 
flout. 

'Mason's  Gray,'  he  tells  us,  he  now  proposed  to  himself  as  a 
pattern ;  and  a  better  pattern,  in  the  articles  of  style  and  arrangement, 
he  could  scarcely  have  had.  I  am  not  unaware  that  recent  editors 
of  Gray  have  fallen  foul  of  their  predecessor,  and  laid  to  his  charge 
many  grievous  sins  of  omission.  But,  in  biographies  eminently,  sins 
of  omission  are  venial ;  the  mortal  are  those  of  commission;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  insist  too  strongly  on  the  virtue  of  a  decent  retdnence. 

The  man  who  concludes  to  edit  a  deceased  author  should  write 
with  reverence — not  be  at  pains  to  rake  up  childish  foibles,  and  drag 
unguarded  sallies  into  the  glare  of  print. 

Expurgation,  castration,  Bowdlerization — these,  no  doubt,  are  hate- 
ful things ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  a  modus  in  rebus,  and  Ainger's 
words  (in  his  preface  to  0.  Lamb)  cannot  be  too  highly  commended : 

"  Every  writer  of  mark  leaves  behind  him  shreds  and  remnants  of  stuff 
....  and  it  is,  in  my  deliberate  opinion,  an  injustice  to  any  such  writer 
to  dilute  his  reputation  by  publishing  every  scrap  of  writing  that  he  is 
known  to  have  produced." 

To  wash  one' 8  dirty  linen  in  public  has  become  a  byword  of  reproach ; 
to  wash  dead  men's  dirty  linen  in  public,  is  reproachful  indeed!  And 
it  is  a  marvel  that  any  man  of  good  breeding  should  be  guilty  of 
such  gross  impropriety.  A  better  citizen  than  he  is  the  wretch  that 
unswathes  a  royal  mummy ! 

When  it  was  noised  abroad  that  Boswell's  grand  work — the  work 
he  had  been  immersed  in  so  long — was  on  the  eve  of  issue,  the  town 
ritood  a-tiptoe,  and  a  flutter  of  excitement  ran  through  the  literary 
gossips  of  the  day.  People  wrote  of  it  in  their  private  letters,  agape 
with  wonder,  to  know  what  hidden  deeds  it  would  drag  to  light,  whom 
it  would  laud,  whom  pillory.  And  certainly,  after  the  scant  courtesy 
dhown  by  Boewell  and  his  bear  to  some  of  their  most  hospitable  enter- 
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tainers — notably  Sir  James  Macdonald  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple — 
there  was  some  little  ground  for  alarm.  That  tiresome  twaddling 
Evelina  Barney  was  (or  affected  to  be)  in  hysterics  of  dismay  to  find 
her  own  name  would  figure  in  the  Life — "to  be  named  and 
remembered  by  that  biographical  anecdotical  memorandtmmer." 

As  with  her,  so  with  others  of  her  kind,  male  and  female :  thus 
they  run  prattling  on,  till  the  day — the  great  day — of  publication 
arrives,  and  the  book  is  abroad,  to  speak  for  itself. 

And  then,  what  a  chorus  of  praise,  from  all  whose  praise  was 
worth  haying,  breaks  forth !  All  cold  clouds  of  doubt  dispelled,  the 
sun  of  success  blazes  full  on  the  author.  Richly  did  he  deserve 
all  the  credit  he  got.  His  book  is  simply  admirable :  as  a  model 
of  biography,  faultless. 

No  tedious  digressions  or  preachments  by  the  way — no  prolixity  of 
moralising — no  mock  heroics  or  pumped  sentiment — no  mistimed 
obtrusion  of  self — no  glozing  oyer  manifest  failings  and  short- 
comings, and  yet  no  undue  insistance  on  them ! 

There  is  nothing  uneven  in  the  performance :  it  proceeds  on  the 
same  high  level  from  Preface  to  Finis — the  plain  unvarnished  tale 
of  a  good  man's  life,  modestly  but  enthusiastically  told  by  a  loving 
disciple. 

A  true  proof  of  the  book's  charm  and  excellence  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  talk  of  the  town  turned,  not  on  the  writer,  but  on  the  man 
written  of.  In  fact,  Boswell  may  be  said,  without  hyperbole,  to 
have  unearthed  Johnson,  and  embalmed  him.  But  for  Boswell, 
the  man  was  gone,  past  power  of  recall. 

Dryden  affirms  that  our  knowledge  of  men  comes  to  us  through 
"  the  spectacle  of  books."  Our  knowledge  of  Johnson  comes  to  us 
solely  and  exclusively  through  Boswell's  spectacles. 

Schoolboys,  may  be,  have  wearied  themselves  to  turn  his  '  Rasselas  * 
into  Latin  prose,  or  retranslate  his  ( London'  into  its  original 
hexameters;  but  who  else — what  general  reader — knows  aught  of 
his  numberless  tracts  and  pamphlets,  his  once  famous  'Ramblers' 
and  dedications,  his  ponderous  plays,  and  unmelodious  muse  ? 

Perhaps  an  exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of  his 4  Lives  of 
the  Poets,'  meagre  and  unfair  as  too  many  of  them  are :  in  favour,  too, 
of  that  strangely  affecting  and  humiliating  collection  of '  Prayers  and 
Meditations/  in  which  fits  of  ardent  piety  induced  by  remembrance 
of  dead  Tetty  stand  cheek-by-jowl  with  equally  ardent  fits  of  heart- 
burn induced  by  surfeit  of  cold  veal-pie. 

Barring  these  two  books,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  not  one 
man  in  a  thousand,  except  when  a  little  at  sea  in  his  orthography, 
has  ever  dipped  into  any  single  thing  that  Johnson  wrote* 

Never  was  a  writer  more  shrouded  in  impersonality:  Boswell 
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steps  forward  and  reveals  the  man — the  tender,  generous,  truthful 
man,  the  sturdy  moralist,  the  trembling  devotee,  the  abhorrer  of  shams. 
His  book,  though  not  lending  itself  to  any  display  of  sentiment, 
is  not  without  its  many  touches  of  pathos:  and  who  can  read, 
unmoved,  that  portion  which  treats  of  the  great  lexicographer's  early 
struggles  ?  Which  of  us,  in  these  civil  dedicate  dayB,  would  care  to 
dine  out,  if  he  were  to  be  stowed  away  behind  a  screen,  as  unfit  for 
decent  eyes  to  gaze  on ;  and  have  a  plate  of  broken  victuals  sent  him 
by  a  footman,  as  if  he  were  his  master's  dog?  And  yet  this  is 
precisely  what  befell  Johnson  more  than  once;  and  that  too  at 
Cave's,  when  he  had  long  weathered  his  heaviest  stress  of  poverty, 
and  was  fast  coming  to  the  front.  Though  the  truth  of  the  poet's 
assertion,  that  "poverty  makes  a  man  ridiculous,"  was  never 
exemplified  in  Johnson,  he  must  have  had  many  a  sad  occasion  to 
ciy  out  (with  the  same  poet), 

"Hand  facild  emergunt,  quorum  virtutibus  obstat 
lies  angusta  domi." 

I  suppose  the  worst  sin  imputed  to  Boswell  is  that  of  toadyism ; 
bat  those  who  bring  this  railing  accusation  must  do  him  the  bare 
justice  to  admit  that  he  had  nothing  to  gain  by  it,  no  selfish  end  to 
serve.  And  surely,  to  play  the  part  of  humble  servant  to  a  mighty 
genius  is  a  higher  thing  than  to  cringe  to  the  great  and  wealthy 
(after  the  fashion  of  those  days) ;  immeasurably  higher  than  (after 
the  fashion  of  these)  to  grovel  in  the  dust  before  King  Mob,  and  shed 
crocodile  tears  over  his  long  catalogue  of  fictitious  grievances. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  scarce  half  a  dozen  sentences  in 
BoswelTs  delightful  book  that  the  most  fastidious  need  wish 
expunged ;  and  those  rare  sentences  have  relation  rather  to  Boswell 
himself  than  Johnson. 

This  discursive  paper — too  long  already,  and  now  to  close — does 
not  pretend  to  any  methodical  review  of  'BoswelTs  Johnson; '  but 
pauses  on  the  threshold,  and  is  indeed  merely  the  expression  of  such 
reflections  as  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  April  1791  seem  to 
suggest. 

What  a  simple  pair  they  were — that  raging  bear,  and  his  gentle 
showman !  too  transparent  and  guileless  to  be  quite  at  home  in  this 
world  of  shams  and  deceitful  appearances,  but  popular  (without  all 
controversy)  in  realms  where  truth  is  great  and  prevailing. 

One  may  not  seek  (without  risk)  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of 
Paradise,  nor  to  unlock  the  dark  chambers  of  futurity ;  and  yet  each 
one  of  us  instinctively  constructs  some  ideal  heaven  for  himself.  Old 
Lady  Cork's  view  of  it  was  "  angels  sitting  on  damp  clouds,  and 
singing  in  swcula  sseculorum, '  God  save  the  King ! " 

vol.  xov.  s 
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For  my  part,  I  love  to  picture  Johnson  and  Boswell — two 
"righteous  men  made  perfect" — rejoined  in  eternal  communion: 
Johnson  (in  form)  presiding  at  some  small  and  select  club-supper  of 
the  gods  (quite  apart  from  Lady  Cork's  loyal  and  hilarious  host),  and 
over  against  him  his  recording  angel,  quaffing  copious  draughts 
of  nectar,  and  jotting  down  on  immortal  tablets  the  words  of 
heavenly  wisdom  that  flow  from  his  master's  lips. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

Fiyb  months  later.  Walter  was  back  in  England,  better  in  health, 
brown  and  handsome.  Florence  was  in  a  seventh  heaven  of 
happiness.  Her  husband  was  her  very  devoted  lover,  the  children 
were  as  good  as  gold,  the  little  house  near  the  Regent's  Park  was 
decorated  with  all  manner  of  Indian  draperies  and  bric-a-brac — 
and  what  more  could  the  heart  of  woman  desire  ? 

"  Beally,"  she  said,  "  it  was  worth  your  going  away  to  know 
the  delight  of  getting  you  back  again." 

"  Yes,  darling ;  shall  I  go  away  again  ?  " 

"  No,  you  dear  goose.  Walter,  why  doesn't  Mr.  Fisher  come 
and  see  us;  he  has  only  been  once  since  you  returned,  and  then 
he  seemed  most  anxious  to  go  away  again." 

"  I  suppose  he  was  afraid  Ethel  Dunlop  would  come  in." 

"  I  wish  he  hadn't  fallen  in  love  with  her,"  Florence  said,  "  I 
shall  always  reproach  myself  about  it.  But  really  he  was  so  good 
and  kind,  that  I  half  hoped  she  would  like  him." 

"  A  woman  under  thirty  doesn't  marry  a  man  because  he  is  good 
and  kind." 

"  I  can't  help  thinking  it  might  have  been  different  if  he  had 
spoken  to  her,"  Florence  said ;  "  it  is  so  stupid  of  a  man  to  write. 
1  wouldn't  have  accepted  you  if  you  had  proposed  in  a  letter." 

"  Oh,  wouldn't  you,"  he  laughed,  "  that  was  a  matter  in  which 
you  wouldn't  have  been  allowed  to  decide  for  yourself.  One  must 
draw  the  line  somewhere.  It  is  all  very  well  to  let  women  do  as 
they  like  in  little  things,  but  in  a  big  one  like  marrying  you, 
why " 

"Don't  talk  nonsense,"  Florence  laughed,  putting  her  hand 
over  his  mouth.    He  kissed  it,  and  jerked  back  his  head. 

"  I  wonder  what  Fisher  said  in  his  letter,  Floggie." 

"  I  should  think  it  was  very  proper  and  respectful." 

"The  sort  of  letter  a  churchwarden  or  an  archbishop  would 
write.    Poor  old  chap,  I  expect  he  feels  a  little  sore  about  it." 

s  2 
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"  I  wish  he  would  come  here  again,"  Florence  said  ;  "  he  was 
so  very  kind  about  taking  the  house,  and  I  always  liked  him." 

"  I  am  afraid/'  Walter  said  with  a  sigh,  "  he  hasn't  quite  for- 
given me  for  putting  Wimple  on  to  him.  It  really  was  a  ghastly 
thing  for  the  Centre  to  get  reviews  from  other  papers  palmed  off 
on  it  as  fresh  ones.  I  can't  think,  setting  aside  the  lowness  of 
cheating,  how  Wimple  could  he  such  a  fool  as  to  suppose  that 
Fisher  wouldn't  find  out  that  they  had  been  prigged." 

*  He  was  quite  taken  in  at  first.  I  remember  his  telling  me 
that  Mr.  Wimple  wrote  very  well." 

"  You  see,  those  Scotch  papers  are  uncommonly  clever.  How 
Wimple  expected  not  to  be  found  out  I  can't  imagine.  If  he 
had  prigged  from  the  Timbuctoo  Journal,  of  course  he  might  have 
escaped.  Fisher  must  have  sworn  freely.  It  made  him  look 
such  an  ass,"  and  Walter  laughed  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Is  there  a  Timbuctoo  Journal  ?  "  Florence  asked  innocently. 

"  No,  you  sweet  idiot — perhaps  there  is,  though.  Should  think 
it  would  be  interesting — probably  gives  an  account  of  a  roast 
missionary  feast  now  and  then." 

"  You  horrid  thing !  "  said  Florence.  "  I  wish  Mr.  Wimple  were  in 
Timbuctoo,  and  that  I  knew  how  poor  Aunt  Anne  was  getting  oil" 

11  Poor,  dear  old  fool ;  we  never  dreamt  what  would  come  of  that 
introduction,  either,  did  we  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Walter,  I  shall  never  forget  what  I  suffered  about  her  at 
the  cottage  when  she  told  me  she  was  going  to  marry  Mr.  Wimple. 
And,  then  after  she  had  vanished  there  were  the  bills  at  Witley  and 
Guildford.  I  can't  imagine  what  she  did  with  all  the  things  she 
bought,  for  she  was  only  at  the  cottage  a  week  or  so  without  me." 

"  Probably  sent  them  to  Wimple  at  Liphook." 

"  She  couldn't  send  him  chickens  and  claret,  cakes  and  chocolate, 
and  a  dozen  other  things." 

"  Oh,  yes  she  could,  trust  her,"  laughed  Walter.  "  It  is  very 
odd,"  he  went  on,  "  but  I  have  always  had  an  idea  somehow  that 
there  was  a  feminine  attraction  at  Liphook.  If  it  was  the  young 
lady  we  saw  with  him  that  morning  at  Waterloo,  I  don't  think 
much  of  her.  How  did  you  manage  to  pay  all  the  bills,  Floggie 
dear  ?  You  didn't  owe  a  penny  when  I  came  back,  and  had  saved 
something  too — never  knew  such  a  clever  little  woman." 

"  Steggall's  bill  was  the  worst,"  Florence  said ;  "  there  were 
endless  waggonettes." 

"  Probably  she  spent  her  time  in  showing  Wimple  the  beauties 
of  the  country.     How  did  you  manage  to  pay  them  all,  Floggie  ?  " 

"  Lived  on  an  egg  one  day,  and  nothing  the  next." 

"  That's  what  a  woman  always  does.    A  man  would  have  robbed 
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Peter  to  pay  Paul.    You  ought  to  have  a  reward.    If  I  could  ,get 
a  fortnight  this  Easter,  we  might  take  a  run  to  Monte  Carlo? " 

"  Monte  Carlo  makes  me  think  of  Mrs.  North.    I  should  like 
to  see  her  again ;  she  fascinated  me  the  night  she  was  here." 
"Why  didn't  you  go  and  see  her ?  " 

"I  was  not  sure  that  you  would  like  it.  There  was  evidently 
something  wrong." 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute.  "Do  you  know,"  he  said 
presently,  "  when  there  is  something  wrong  with  a  woman  I  think 
it  is  a  reason  for  going,  and  not  for  staying  away.  It's  the  only 
chance  of  setting  it  right.  What  is  the  use  of  goodness  if  it  isn't 
used  for  the  benefit  of  other  people." 

" Walter,"  and  Florence  stood  up  and  clasped  her  hands,  "she 
said  nearly  the  same  thing  to  me  that  evening  she  was  here. 
There  was  something  almost  desperate  in  her  manner ;  it  has 
haunted  me  ever  since,  and  I  should  have  gone  to  see  her  but 
that  I  was  afraid  of  your  being  angry." 

"  What,  at  your  going  to  see  a  woman  who  perhaps  needed  your 
help  ?  If  she  were  up  a  moral  tree,  you  might  have  done  her 
some  good." 

"  I  can't  bear  to  think  I  missed  a  chance  of  doing  that.    Walter," 

she  added  with  a  sigh,  "  sometimes  I  fear  that  I  am  very  narrow." 

"  No,  dear,  you  are  only  a  little  prim  Puritan,  and  I  love  you 

for  it  as  I  love  you  for  everything,  so  please,  Floggie,  will  you  take 

me  to  Monte  Carlo  this  Easter,  or  may  I  take  you  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  wicked  spendthrift,  as  bad  as  Aunt  Anne ;  I  believe 
it  runs  in  the  family.     What  is  to  be  done  with  the  children 
while  we  go  to  Monte  Carlo  ?  " 
"  We'll  leave  them  with  the  mother-in-law." 
"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  my  mother  that  horrid  name." 
"I  thought  it  would  make  you  cross,"  he  laughed.    "I  say,  I 
really  do  wish  we  knew  what  had  become  of  the  Wimples." 

"  I  think  they  must  be  all  right  somehow,"  Florence  said,  "  or 

else " 

"  Or  else  she  would  have  arrived  to  borrow  a  five  pound  note. 
I  wonder  how  Wimple  likes  it.  Well,  darling,  I  must  be  off  to  the 
office.  It's  all  agreed  about  Easter  then.  Mother-in-law  for  the 
children,  Monte  Carlo  for  us,  Fisher  permitting." 
"  Go  away,  go  to  the  office,  you  bad  person." 
"Very  well,"  he  answered  in  a  patient  voice;  "but  I  really 
do  wish  Aunt  Anne  would  turn  up,  I  want  some  more  scissors;  I 
lost  all  those  she  gave  me,  and  someone  stole  the  case." 

"And  Catty  broke  my  little  velvet  pincushion.    It  is  clearly 
time  that  she  turned  up." 
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When  Walter  had  gone,  Florence  thought  of  Mrs.  North  again. 
"  It  was  rather  nnkind  of  me  not  to  be  nice  to  her,  for  she  was 
very  generous  to  Aunt  Anne,"  she  said  to  herself;  "  I  wonder 
whether  I  could  go  and  call  upon  her  now.  I  might  explain  that 
I  never  dared  to  mention  Madame  Celestine's  bill." 

But  she  had  no  time  any  longer  to  think  of  Mrs.  North,  for 
there  were  the  inevitable  domestic  matters  to  arrange ;  and  then 
Ethel  Dunlop  came  in,  full  of  her  engagement  to  George  Dighton. 

"  I  always  imagined  it  was  merely  friendship,"  Florence  said, 
thinking  regretfully  of  the  editor. 

"  Did  you,"  said  Ethel  brightly ;  "  we  thought  so  ourselves  for 
a  long  time,  I  believe;  but  we  found  out  that  we  were  mistaken. 
By  the  way,  Florence,  you  can't  think  how  good  Mr.  Fisher  has 
been  to  us." 

"  Mr.  Fisher  ?  well,  you  don't  deserve  anything  from  him." 

"  No  I  don't.  Still,  it  wasn't  my  fault  that  he  proposed ;  I 
never  encouraged  him.  How  droll  it  was  of  him  to  come  and 
pour  out  his  troubles  to  you." 

"  I  think  it  was  manly  and  dignified,"  Florence  said ;  "  it  proved 
that  he  wasn't  ashamed  of  wanting  to  marry  you.  Did  he  write 
a  nice  letter,  Ethel?" 

"Yes,  very,  I  think." 

"How  did  he  begin?" 

"He  began, '  My  dear  Miss  Ethel,'  and  ended  up, c  Yours  very 
faithfully.' " 

"  I  am  afraid  you  did  lead  him  on  a  little  bit." 

"  Indeed  I  did  not.  He  asked  me  to  come  and  see  his  mother 
when  she  had  this  house,  and  he  was  always  here." 

"  That  was  very  nice  of  him,"  Florence  said ;  "  it  shows  that  he 
is  very  fond  of  his  mother." 

"  Oh  yes,  it  was  very  nice  of  him,"  Ethel  answered,  "  and  he  is 
very  fond  of  his  mother ;  but  I  found  that  he  generally  came  a 
little  before  I  did,  and  he  always  saw  me  home.  I  couldn't  refuse 
to  let  him  do  so,  because  he  evidently  thought  it  a  matter  of  duty 
to  see  that  I  arrived  safely  at  my  own  street  door.  Middle-aged 
men  always  seem  to  think  that  a  girl  must  get  into  mischief  the 
moment  she  is  left  to  her  own  devices." 

"  How  did  he  know  of  your  engagement  ?  " 

"  I  wrote  and  told  him.  He  had  been  so  kind  that  I  felt  it  was 
due  to  him.  I  told  him  we  should  be  as  poor  as  church  mice,  as 
George  would  be  in  a  government  office  all  his  life,  with  little  to 
do  and  less  to  spend,  after  the  manner  of  those  officials ;  and  he 
wrote  back  such  a  nice  letter  inquiring  into  all  our  affairs  and 
prospects — you  would  have  thought  he  was  our  godfather,  at  least." 
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"  He  does  that  sort  of  thing  to  everybody,"  Florence  said ;  "  he 
is  astonishingly  kind.  He  always  seems  to  think  he  ought  to  do 
something  for  the  good  of  everyone  he  knows." 

"  Perhaps  he  mistakes  himself  for  a  minor  Providence,  and 
goes  about  living  up  to  it." 

"Oh,  Ethel!" 

"And  then,"  Ethel  went  on  altogether  ignoring  the  slightly 
shocked  look  on  her  friend's  face,  "  he  said  that  perhaps  a  word 
might  be  put  in  somewhere  for  George.  He  didn't  say  any  more, 
but  I  gathered  that  Cabinet  Ministers  occasionally  range  them- 
-selves  round  a  newspaper  office  seeking  whom  they  may  oblige." 

"  Oh,  dear  Ethel  I  "  exclaimed  Florence  again,  "  that  is  just  your 
little  exaggerated  way." 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  he  thinks  he  can  do  something,  and  he 
evidently  wants  to  be  good  to  us." 

"  He  seems  to  delight  in  doing  kind  things,"  Florence  answered ; 
"  you  know  how  good  he  was  about  Walter." 

"He  ought  to  have  married  Mrs.  Baines.  He  would  have  been 
much  better  than  Alfred  Wimple,"  with  which  wise  remark  Ethel 
went  away,  full  of  her  own  happiness,  and  Florence  sat  down  and 
thought  over  Mr.  Fisher's  generosity. 

"He  is  always  doing  kind  things,"  she  said  to  herself.  "It 
was  he  who  sent  Walter  to  India  and  perhaps  set  him  up  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  he  who  gave  that  horrid  Mr.  Wimple  work 
only  to  find  himself  cheated  and  insulted.  I  can't  think  what  I 
shall  do  whenever  I  meet  Mr.  Wimple."  But  she  swiftly  dismissed 
that  disagreeable  person  from  her  mind,  and  returned  to  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Fisher's  virtues.  "  He  is  so  unselfish,"  she 
thought.  "  It  isn't  everyone  who  would  try  to  help  on  the  man 
for  whom  he  had  been  refused.  Yet  it  is  very  odd,  that  with  all 
his  goodness  he  is  not  a  bit  fascinating;  I  quite  understand 
Ethel's  refusing  him.  I  have  an  idea  that  very  few  go  out  of 
their  way  to  be  good  to  him.  Some  people  seem  to  live  in  the 
world  to  give  out  kindness,  and  others  only  to  take  it  in."  The 
reflection  felt  like  a  self-reproach.  She  did  so  little  for  others 
herself,  and  yet  she  was  always  longing  to  do  more  in  life  than 
merely  to  take  her  own  share  of  its  enjoyment.  She  wanted  most 
to  help  Aunt  Anne ;  she  longed  to  see  her,  to  comfort  and  soothe 
her,  and  perhaps  to  lend  her  a  little  money.  She  felt  convinced 
that  Aunt  Anne  must  want  some  money  by  this  time,  and  that  she 
was  miserable  with  Mr.  Wimple.  "  I  am  so  afraid  he  isn't  kind  to 
her,"  she  said  to  herself;  "I  am  certain  be  hasn't  married  her  for 
love,  there  is  some  horrid  reason  that  we  are  not  clever  enough 
to  guess.    I  only  wish  she  had  never  left  Mrs.  North ;  she  was 
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happy  there,  and  looked  so  grand  driving  abont  and  giving 
presents;  and  perhaps  if  she  had  stayed  she  might  eventually 
have  been  able  to  pay  for  them."  Then,  almost  against  her  will, 
she  thought  Mrs.  North's  face  was  before  her  again.  She  could 
see  it  quite  plainly,  lovely  and  restless,  bnt  with  a  sad  look  in  the 
bine  eyes  that  was  like  an  appeal  for  kindness.  "I  feel  as  if 
there  were  an  aching  in  her  heart  for  something  she  has  missed 
in  life.  But  perhaps  that  is  nonsense,  or  it  is  only  that  I  don't 
understand  her ;  we  are  so  different  I  have  half  a  mind  to  go 
and  call  on  her ;  I  wonder  if  she  would  care  to  see  me." 

Some  more  hesitation,  some  curiosity  and  kindly  feeling,  and 
then  Florence  put  on  her  prim  little  bonnet  and  her  best  furs, 
for  she  remembered  Mrs.  North's  magnificent  array  and  felt  that 
it  would  not  do  to  look  shabby.  She  took  the  train  from 
Portland  Road  to  South  Kensington,  and  walked  slowly  to 
Cornwall  Gardens. 

"  I  won't  leave  Walter's  card,"  she  thought,  "  or  any  cards  at  all 
if  she  is  out,  for  though  I  am  glad  to  go  and  see  her,  I  don't  want 
to  be  on  visiting  terms." 

But  Mrs,  North  was  at  home,  and  Florence  was  shown  into  a 
gorgeous  drawing-room,  all  over  draperies  and  bits  of  colour  and 
tall  palms  and  pots  of  lovely  flowers.  In  the  midst  of  them  sat 
Mrs.  North,  a  little  lonely  figure  by  a  piled-up  wood  fire,  for  the 
March  day  was  cold  and  dreary.  She  rose  as  her  visitor  entered 
and  came  just  a  step  forward.  She  was  lovelier  than  ever. 
Florence  saw  that  in  a  moment,  as  with  a  cry  of  joyful  surprise 
she  held  out  her  hands. 

"You ! "  she  exclaimed.  "Oh,  Mrs.  Hibbert,  I  never  thought 
you  would  come  and  see  me  at  all,  but  now — oh,  it  is  good  of 
you.    Did  you  think  how  glad  I  should  be  ?  " 

"I  didn't  know  whether  you  would  care  to  see  me  or  not," 
Florence  said,  surprised  at  Mrs.  North's  delight. 

"  Care,"  Mjts.  North  almost  gasped,  and  Florence  fancied  that 
her  lip  quivered ;  "  indeed  I  do,  only  no  one — won't  you  sit  down," 
and  she  made  a  cosy  corner  on  a  low  couch  with  a  pile  of  soft  silk- 
covered  cushions. 

"  Ton  went  away  immediately  after  your  visit  to  me  last  year, 
when  you  were  so  kind  about  Madame  Celestine,"  Florence 
explained,  thinking  that  she  too  would  have  a  heap  of  down 
cushions  in  her  drawing-room. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  remember,  and  did  you  come  to  tell  me  about  Mrs. 
Baines  ?  I  should  love  to  hear  about  her.  Was  she  very  angry 
at  my  paying  the  bill  ? "  Florence  hesitated.  "  Do  tell  me,  I 
don't  in  the  least  mind  if  she  was.    How  furious  she  would  be 
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"with  me  now,  and  how  she  would  gather  her  scanty  skirts  and 
pass  me  by  in  scornful  silence/'  Mrs.  North  laughed,  an  almost 
shrill  laugh  that  seemed  to  be  born  of  sorrow  and  pain.  She  was 
very  strange,  Florence  thought,  and  her  manner  was  oddly 
altered.  "  Do  tell  me,"  she  asked  again,  "  was  she  very  angry 
about  the  bill?" 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  she  never  knew  you  had  paid  it." 

"  Tou  were  afraid  to  tell  her  ?  " 

"I  never  had  a  good  opportunity." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  a  bit.  It  saved  her  from  being  worried ; 
poor  thing,  that  was  the  chief  point.  So  long  as  a  thing  is  done, 
it  doesn't  matter  who  does  it,  unless  it's  a  bad  thing.  It  matters 
then  very  much,  especially  to  the  person  who  does  it,"  Mrs.  North 
added  with  a  little  bitter  laugh.  "  The  pain  of  it — "  she  stopped 
again,  and  went  on  suddenly,  "  tell  me  more  about  Mrs.  Baines. 
Where  is  she?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"  Have  you  not  seen  her  lately  ?  " 

"  Not  for  a  long  time." 

"  But  what  has  become  of  her  ?  " 

Florence  hesitated.    "  I  cannot  tell  you." 

"Dear  lady,"  said  Mrs.  North,  her  face  merry  with  sudden  fan, 
"  you  have  not  quarrelled  with  her  ?  A  madonna  doesn't  quarrel, 
surely  ?  Oh,  how  rude  I  am,  but  you  will  forgive  me,  won't  you  ?  " 
She  got  up  from  the  other  end  of  the  couch  and  rang  the  bell. 
"  Bring  some  tea,"  she  said  to  the  servant,  "  and  quickly." 

"  Don't  have  tea  for  me,  please — "  Florence  began. 

"Oh  yes,  yes,"  Mrs.  North  said  entreatingly, " I  feel,  dear 
Mrs.  Hibbert,  that  we  are  going  to  talk  scandal,  therefore  we 
must  have  tea.  I  have  had  enough  scandal  lately,"  she  added  with 
a  sigh,  "  but  still,  when  it  isn't  about  oneself  it  is  so  exhilarating, 
as  Mrs.  Baines  would  have  said ;  now  please  go  on." 

"Go  on  with  what?"  Mrs.  North  pulled  out  her  little  lace 
handkerchief  and  twirled  it  into  a  ball  in  her  excitement. 

"  About  Mrs.  Baines.  There  is  some  exciting  news,  I  know  it, 
I  feel  it  in  the  air.  Ah,  here's  the  tea.  I  will  pour  it  out  first, 
and  then  while  we  drink  it,  you  must  tell  me  about  her.  Some 
sugar,  and  cream,  there — now  we  look  more  cosy.  Where  is  the 
old  lady  ?  What  have  you  done  with  her  ?  You  have  not  locked 
her  up  ?  "  she  asked  demurely. 

"No,"  laughed  Florence,  thinking  how  good  the  tea  was,  and 
how  pretty  were  the  cups  and  the  little  twisted  silver  spoons.  "  I 
have  not  locked  her  up." 

"And  you  have  really  not  quarrelled  with  her?  " 
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"No,"  answered  Florence,  a  little  doubtfully.  "Though  I 
fear  that  she  is  angry  with  me  for  what  she  called  my  lack  of 
sympathy.  Really,  Mrs.  North,  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you,  but 
the  fact  is,  she  is  married  again." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Mrs.  North.  "  Oh,  it's  too  lovely !  and  who  is 
the  dear  old  gentleman  ?  " 

"It's  a  young  one,"  Florence  laughed,  for  she  could  not  help 
being  amused.  "I  don't  know  if  you  ever  saw  him — Mr. 
Wimple  ? "  Mrs.  North  rocked  to  and  fro  with  wicked  delight, 
till  the  last  two  words  came,  then  she  grew  quite  grave. 

"  Oh,  but  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "  for  I  have  seen  him,  and  h6 
didn't  look  nice,  he  looked — rather  horrid." 

"I  am  afraid  he  did,"  Florence  agreed  regretfully. 

"Do  tell  me  all  about  it ;  "  but  the  only  account  that  Florence 
was  able  to  give  did  not  satisfy  Mrs.  North.  "  You  must  have 
seen  something  of  the  love-making  beforehand  ?  "  she  urged. 

"I  am  afraid  I  saw  nothing  of  that  either,"  Florence  explained, 
"  for  I  was  in  London,  and  she  was  at  the  cottage." 

"I  thought  she  liked  him  when  she  was  here,"  Mrs.  North  said, 
"but  of  course  I  never  dreamt  of  her  being  in  love  with  him. 
She  used  to  meet  him  and  go  to  contemplate  the  Albert  Memorial. 
Sometimes  when  I  was  out  alone  I  drove  by  them,  but  I  pretended 
to  be  blind,  for  I  did  not  want  to  invite  him  here ;  he  was  so 
unattractive.  He  called  once,  but  I  did  not  encourage  him  to 
come  again.  I  would  give  anything  to  see  them  together.  If  I 
knew  where  she  lived  I  would  brave  everything,  and  call  upon 
her,  though  she  probably  wouldn't  let  me  in." 

Then  Florence  began  to  be  a  little  puzzled.  What  did  Mrs. 
North  mean?  Had  she  done  anything  bad?  Had  she  been 
worse  than  a  little  frivolous  in  the  absence  of  her  husband? 
Almost  without  knowing  it  she  looked  up  and  said,  "Is  Mr. 
North  quite  well  ?  "    The  colour  flew  to  Mrs.  North's  cheeks. 

"Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so,"  she  answered  coldly;  "I  have  not 
inquired  after  his  health  lately." 

"  I  thought  perhaps  he  had  returned  by  this  time." 

"  Returned,"  Mrs.  North  said,  "  he  did  return,  of  course — you 
know  that — that.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  where  he  is  now. 
Naturally,  it's  no  concern  of  mine."  Florence  looked  at  her 
bewildered,  and  Mrs.  North  looked  back  at  her  for  a  minute  in 
silence.  Then  she  got  up,  and  stood  leaning  against  the  mantel- 
piece, which  was  covered  with  flowers  and  bric-a-brac. 

"  Mrs.  Hibbert,"  she  said,  and  it  seemed  as  if  her  lips  moved 
reluctantly,  but  she  showed  no  other  sign  of  emotion,  "  you  know 
what  has  happened  to  me,  do  not  you  ?  " 
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"No,"  answered  Florence  breathlessly,  and  she  stood  up  too. 
Mrs.  North  glanced  quickly  at  the  door,  almost  as  if  she  expected 
to  see  her  visitor  flee  towards  it. 

"Mr.  North  divorced  me,"  she  said  very  slowly. 

"  I  didn't  know,"  Florence  answered,  and  began  to  put  on  her 
glove. 

"  I  thought  you  didn't,"  Mrs.  North  said  with  another  bitter 
laugh.  "  I  knew  you  didn't,  and  yet  deep  down  in  the  bottom- 
most corner  of  my  heart  I  hoped  you  did." 

"  You  must  forgive  me  for  saying  that  if  I  had  I  should  not 
have  come,  though  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  you." 

"  As  a  judge  is  when  he  sends  a  prisoner  into  solitary  confine- 
ment, or  to  be  hanged,  and  turns  away  to  his  own  comfortable 
life  ?  "  Florence  buttoned  her  glove.  "  And  you  will  never  come 
and  see  me  again,  of  course  ?  " 

"I  do  not  think  I  can,"  Florence  said  gently. 

"  I  don't  want  you,"  Mrs.  North  answered  quickly,  while  her 
cheeks  burnt  a  deeper  and  deeper  red.  "It  was  only  a  test 
question  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,"  Florence  said  again,  "  very,  very  ; 
you  are  so  young,  and  you  seem  to  have  no  one  belonging  to  you. 
But  there  are  some  things  that  are  impossible  if " 

"Oh,  I  know,"  Mrs.  North  burst  out,  "I  know.  My  God! 
and  this  is  a  Christian  country.  Yes,  wait,"  she  said,  for  she 
fancied  Florence  was  going ;  "  I  know  you  are  kind  and  gentle,  and 
you  are — good,"  she  added  almost  as  an  after-thought,  "  and  you 
and  the  women  like  you  try  very  hard  to  keep  your  goodness 
close  amoDg  yourselves,  and  never  to  let  one  scrap  of  it  touch 
women  like  me.  Tell  me,"  she  asked,  "  did  you  marry  the  man 
you  loved  best  in  the  world  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  Florence  answered  unwillingly,  afraid  of  being  dragged 
into  an  argument. 

"  Then  you  have  never  known  any  temptation  to  do  wrong. 
Where  does  the  merit  of  doing  right  come  in  ?  " 

"I  would  rather  not  discuss  it,"  Florence  said  gently, but  coldly. 

"  Oh,  but  let  me  speak,  not  for  my  own  sake,  for  I  shall  be 
strong  enough  to  make  some  sort  of  life  for  myself  after  a  time ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  other  women  who  may  be  in  my  position, 
and  judged  as  you  judge  me.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  six- 
teen ;  when  I  was  eighteen  I  was  persuaded  to  marry  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  my  father.  After  a  time  he  grew  tired  of  me.  I 
suppose  I  wasn't  much  of  a  companion  to  him.  He  went  abroad, 
and  left  me  alone  again  and  again.  At  first  my  sister  was  with 
me ;  she  married  and  went  away.    Mrs.  Baines  came  a  little  while 
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before  that — "  She  stopped,  as  if  unable  to  go  on  without  some 
encouragement. 

"  Yes  ?  "  Florence  said,  listening  almost  against  her  will. 

"And  I  was  young  and  inexperienced.  How  could  I  know  the 
danger  in  so  many  things  that  amused  me  ?  At  last  I  fell  in  love ; 
I  had  been  so  lonely,  I  was  so  tired,  and  I  had  never  loved  any  one 
in  my  whole  life  before." 

"  But  you  knew  that  it  was  wrong.    Ton  were  married." 

"  Oh,  yes,  but  the  paths  of  virtue  had  been  deadly  dull,  and 
trodden  with  a  man  I  did  not  love  and  whom  I  had  been  made  to 
marry.  The  man  I  loved  was  young  and  handsome,  and  a  soldier. 
The  rest  of  the  story  was  natural  even  if  it  was  wicked." 

"  And  then  ?  "  asked  Florence  wonderingly. 

"  Then  my  husband  came  back,  and  there  were  the  usual  details." 

"And  the  man?" 

"He  has  gone  to  India  with  his  regiment.  He  telegraphed 
over, '  no  defence/  and  that  was  the  end  of  it." 

"I  hope  he  will  come  back  and  make  you  reparation." 

"  He  has  not  written  me  a  line  yet,"  Mrs.  North  said,  and  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes  for  a  moment,  "  not  a  word,  not  a  sign. 
Perhaps  he  is  dead.  India  is  a  country  that  swallows  up  many 
histories,  or  perhaps,"  she  added  desperately,  "  he  too  despises  me 
now.  People  flee  from  me  as  if  I  had  the  plague,"  she  added  with 
the  odd  laugh  again.  "  Oh,  there  are  no  people  in  the  world 
who  encourage  wickedness  as  do  the  strictly  virtuous." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  Florence  answered,  "  for  indeed  it  is  not 
true." 

"  But  it  is,"  Mrs.  North  said  eagerly.  "  I  have  proved  it ;  once 
do  wrong,  and  men  and  women  seem  to  combine  to  prevent  yon 
from  ever  doing  right  again.  You  can't  make  a  Magdalen  of 
me,"  and  she  held  out  her  hands.  "  I  am  young,  I  am  a  girl  still, 
you  can't  expect  me  to  go  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  all  my  life  ; 
and  that  in  solitude.  I  wanted  to  be  happy,  I  was  hungry  for 
happiness- 


1 1  hope  you  will  get  some  still,  but- 


"  How  can  I  ?  Men  shun  me,  unless  they  want  to  make  me 
worse,  and  women  fly  from  me  as  if  they  feared  their  own  respect- 
ability would  vanish  at  the  mere  sight  of  me.  It  seems  to  be 
made  of  brittle  stuff." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  Florence  interrupted,  "  but  a  difference  must 
be  made,  there  must  be  some  punishment,  something  done  to 
prevent " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  that,  but  some  little  mercy  might  be  shown, 
some  help — or  forgiveness.    So  many  women  go  on  doing  wrong, 
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because  they  cannot  bear  the  treatment  of  that  portion  of  the 
world  which  has  remained  unspotted  or  unfonnd  out.  Oh  the 
cruelty  of  good  women !  I  sometimes  think  that  it  is  only  the 
people  who  have  sinned,  or  who  have  suffered,  who  really  know 
how  to  feel." 

"  That  is  not  true — "  Florence  began,  but  Mrs.  North  did  not 
heed  her. 

"  Do  you  know/'  she  went  on,  speaking  under  her  breath,  "lam 
so  sorry  for  women  now,  that  I  believe  I  could  kneel  down  beside 
a  wicked  drunken  creature  in  a  gutter,  and  kiss  her,  and  bring  her 
back  and  be  tender  to  her  in  the  hope  of  making  her  better.  For 
I  understand  not  only  the  sin,  but  the  pain  and  the  misery,  and 
the  good  people,  and  all  else  that  have  driven  her  there." 

"I  think  you  must  let  me  go  away,"  Florence  said  gently, 
determined  to  end  the  interview. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  had  better  go."  Mrs.  North  put  the  backs  of 
her  hands  against  her  flushed  cheeks  to  cool  them.  "  My  tea  has 
not  poisoned  you,  and  I  have  not '  contaminated  you/  as  Mrs.  Baines 
would  say.  If  you  ever  think  of  me  in  the  midst  of  your  own 
successful  life,  believe  this,  that  if  I  had  had  all  that  you  have  had 
I  might  have  been  as  good  as  you ;  who  knows  ?  As  it  is,  I  have 
my  choice  between  isolation  with  a  few  breaths  of  occasional 
scorn,  or  the  going  farther  along  a  road  on  which  no  doubt  you 
think  I  am  well  started." 

"  Please  let  me  go,"  Florence  said  gently,  almost  carried  away 
by  Mrs.  North's  beauty  when  she  looked  up  at  her  face,  but 
feeling  that  she  ought  to  stand  by  the  principles  which  had  been 
almost  a  religion  to  her.  "  This  has  been  so  painful,  I  am  sure 
you  must  want  to  be  alone." 

"  Oh  yes,  it  has  been  painful  enough,  but  it  has  been  most 
instructive  also,"  Mrs.  North  said,  and  then  she  added  gently,  "  I 
think  I  would  rather  you  go  now.  Tes,  please  go,"  she  entreated 
suddenly,  while  a  sob  choked  her,  and  she  dabbed  her  tears  with 
her  little  lace  handkerchief,  vainly  struggling  to  laugh  again. 

"I  think  it  would  be  better,"  Florence  said;  "but  perhaps 

some  day  if  I  may — I  will "    She  stopped,  for  she  felt  that  she 

ought  to  consult  her  husband  before  she  promised  to  come  again. 

"Oh  yes,  I  understand,"  Mrs.  North  said,  "you  will  come 
again  if  you  can ;  but  if  you  don't,  it  will  only  increase  my  respect 
for  goodness.  I  shall  think  how  precious  it  is,  how  valuable,  it 
has  to  be  guarded  like  the  Koh-i-noor.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Hibbert, 
good-bye."  She  rang  the  bell  and  bowed  almost  haughtily,  so 
that  Florence  felt  herself  dismissed. 

"  Good-bye,"  the  latter  said,  and  slowly  turned  from  the  room. 
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Somehow  she  knew  that  Mrs.  North  watched  her  until  the  door 
had  half  closed,  and  then  threw  herself  a  little  miserable  heap 
among  the  silk  cushions.  Bnt  she  was  half-way  down  the  stairs 
before  she  realised  this,  and  then  the  servant  was  waiting  to  show 
her  out. 

"  Oh,  I  was  cold  and  cruel,"  she  thought,  when  the  street  door 
had  closed  behind  her,  "  bnt  I  could  not  help  it ;  there  is  no  sin  in 
the  world  that  seems  so  awful  as  that  one." 


Chapteb  XV. 

"  I  can  understand  what  you  felt,"  Walter  said,  when  he  heard 
nf  Florence's  interview  with  Mrs.  North ;  "  still,  I  wish  we  could 
do  something  for  her." 

"  It  has  made  me  miserable ;  but  I  don't  quite  see  what  we  can 
do.  We  can't  invite  her  here — who  would  come  to  meet  her? 
As  for  my  going  to  see  her  again,  I  would  go  willingly  if  I 
thought  I  should  do  her  any  good ;  but  I  don't  think  she  would 
care  about  my  going.    She  imagines  I  am  good  and  disagreeable." 

"  Poor  Floggie !  Perhaps  you  might  write  her  a  little  letter 
and  then  let  it  drop." 

"  I'll  wait  till  I  hear  some  news  about  Aunt  Anne,  then  I  will 
write,  and  try  to  make  my  letter  rather  nice."  This  excuse  was 
soon  given  her. 

Mrs.  Burnett,  Mr.  Fisher's  Witley  friend,  called  to  see  Florence 
one  afternoon. 

"  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  would  come  for  a  drive  with  me,"  she 
said ;  "  it  is  lovely  in  the  park  to-day — such  beautiful  sunshine." 

"It  would  be  delightful,"  Florence  answered,  for  she  always 
liked  Mrs.  Burnett,  "  but  I  am  afraid  I  must  go  to  tea  with  a 
cousin  in  Kensington  Gore  ;  for  I  promised  to  meet  Walter  there, 
and  have  a  walk  afterwards." 

"  Let  me  take  you  there,  at  any  rate  ?  " 

"  That  would  be  very  kind,"  Florence  said,  and  in  five  minutes 
they  were  on  their  way. 

"Have  you  seen  Mr.  Fisher  lately?"  Mrs.  Burnett  asked,  as 
they  drove  across  the  park. 

"  I  saw  him  two  or  three  weeks  ago." 

"  He  has  grown  very  grave  and  silent.  I  have  an  idea  that  he 
fell  in  love  with  a  rather  handsome  girl  who  used  to  come  and 
pee  his  mother.    I  think  she  was  a  friend  of  yours,  Mrs.  Hibbert." 

"  He  doesn't  look  like  a  man  to  fall  in  love,"  Florence  said,  not 
wishing  to  betray  Mr.  Fisher's  confidence. 
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"  Oh,  but  you  never  know  what  is  going  on  inside  people,  their 
feelings  are  so  often  at  variance  with  their  appearance.  My 
husband  said  once  that  he  sometimes  thought  that  people  drew 
lots  for  their  souls,  for  they  so  seldom  matched  with  their  bodies." 

"Perhaps  they  do,  and  for  their  hearts  as  well.  It  would 
account  for  the  strange  capacity  some  people  have  for  loving, 
though  you  have  only  to  look  at  them  to  see  it  is  hopeless  that 
they  should  be  loved  back  again." 

"  I  know,  and  it  is  terrible  that  love  should  so  often  depend,  as 
it  does,  on  the  chance  arrangement  of  a  little  flesh  and  blood — for 
that  is  what  beauty  amounts  to." 

"  Oh,  but  we  don't  always  love  beauty." 

"  No,  not  always,"  Mrs.  Burnett  answered ;  "  but  the  shape  of 
a  face,  for  instance,  will  sometimes  prevent  our  love  going  to  a 
very  beautiful  soul." 

"And  a  few  years  and  wrinkles  will  make  love  ridiculous  or 
impossible,"  Florence  said,  thinking  of  Aunt  Anne.  Oddly 
enough,  Mrs.  Burnett  evidently  thought  of  her  too,  for  she 
asked — 

"  Has  your  aunt  been  at  the  cottage  at  Witley  lately  ?  " 

"No,"  answered  Florence;  but  she  did  not  want  to  discuss 
Aunt  Anne.  "My  children  often  remember  the  donkey  cart," 
she  said ;  "  it  was  a  great  joy  to  them." 

"I  am  very  glad,"  Mrs.  Burnett  answered.  "When  you  go 
to  Witley  again  I  hope  you  will  use  the  pony." 

"  What  has  become  of  the  donkey  ?  " 

"  We  were  obliged  to  sell  it.  It  would  not  go  at  all  at  last* 
We  are  not  going  to  Witley  ourselves  till  July ;  so  meanwhile  I 
hope  you  will  use  the  pony.  Only,  dear  Mrs.  Hibbert,  don't  let 
him  go  too  fast  up  hill,  for  it  spoils  his  breath ;  and  we  never  let 
him  gallop  downhill  for  fear  of  his  precious  knees." 

"  I  will  be  very  careful."     Florence  was  rather  amused. 

"I'm  afraid  we  don't  let  him  go  too  fast,  even  on  level 
ground,"  Mrs.  Burnett  laughed,  "  for  he's  a  dear  little  pony,  and 
-we  should  be  so  grieved  if  he  came  to  any  harm." 

"Perhaps  he  would  be  safer  always  standing  still,"  Florence 
laughed  back. 

"Oh,  but  then  he  might  catch  cold,"  Mrs.  Burnett  said; 
"but  do  remember,  dear  Mrs.  Hibbert,  when  you  are  going  to 
Witley,  that  you  have  only  to  send  a  card  the  night  before 
to  the  gardener,  and  he  will  meet  you  at  the  station." 

"  Thank  you,"  Florence  answered, "  only  I  shall  be  rather  afraid 
to  use  him  for  fear  of  accidents." 

"Oh,  but  you  needn't  be;  and  we  are  so  glad  to  have  him 
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exercised.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Baines  would  like  to  drive  him?  Why, 
we  are  at  Kensington  Gore  already :  it  has  been  delightful  to  have 
yon  for  this  little  drive.    Good-bye,  dear  Mrs.  Hibbert." 

Walter  was  waiting  for  Florence  at  the  cousin's.  He  gave  her 
a  sign  not  to  stay  too  long. 

"  We  so  seldom  get  a  walk  together,"  he  said,  when  they  were 
outside,  "  that  it  seemed  a  pity  to  waste  our  time  under  a  roof. 
Let  us  go  inside  the  park/'  and  they  crossed  over. 

"How  lovely  it  is,"  Florence  said,  "with  the  tender  green 
coming  out  on  the  trees.  The  brown  boughs  look  as  if  they  were 
sprinkled  with  it.  And  what  a  number  of  people  are  about  The 
park  is  beginning  to  have  quite  a  season-like  look" 

"Do  you  remember  how  Aunt  Anne  used  to  come  and  con- 
template the  Albert  Memorial  ?  "  Walter  asked.  "  By  the  way, 
Fisher  was  talking  to-day  about  Wimple ;  he  is  very  sore  about 
him." 

"  It  was  very  vexing ;  I  wish  we  had  never  seen  him,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  What,  Wimple  ?  I  should  think  so.  I  asked  Fisher  if  he  knew 
his  address;  he  says  the  last  time  he  heard  of  him  he  was 
somewhere  near  the  Gray's  Inn  Road.  I  wonder  if  she  was  with 
him." 

"  Walter ! "  exclaimed  Florence,  and  she  almost  clutched  his  arm, 
"  I  believe  she  is  over  there.  Perhaps  that  is  why  she  has  been 
running  in  our  thoughts  all  day." 

A  little  distance  off  on  a  bench,  under  a  tree,  sat  a  spare  black 
figure,  with  what  looked  like  a  cashmere  shawl  pulled  round  the 
slight  shoulders.  Limp  and  sad  enough  the  figure  looked :  there 
was  an  expression  of  loneliness  in  every  line  of  it. 

"  It  is  very  like  her,"  Walter  said.  They  went  a  little  nearer ; 
they  were  almost  beside  her;  but  they  could  not  see  her  face, 
which  was  turned  away  from  them. 

"  Oh,  it  must  be  she,"  Florence  said,  in  a  whisper.  Perhaps  she 
heard  their  footsteps,  for  the  black  bonnet  turned  slowly  round, 
and  sure  enough  there  was  the  face  of  Aunt  Anne.  Thin  and  sad 
and  woe-begone  enough  it  looked. 

"  Aunt  Anne !  Dear  Aunt  Anne !  we  have  been  longing  to  see 
you.  Why  have  you  left  us  all  this  time  without  a  sign  ? "  and 
Florence  put  her  arms  round  the  thin  form. 

"  Aunt  Anne !    Why,  this  is  good  luck,"  Walter  exclaimed. 

"My  dear  Florence,  my  dear  Walter,"  the  old  lady  said, 
looking  at  them  with  a  half-dazed  manner,  "bless  you,  dear 
children ;  it  does  me  good  to  see  you." 

"  Ton  don't  deserve  it,  you  know,"  said  Walter  tenderly,  "  for 
cutting  us." 
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"  It  wasn't  my  fault,  dear  Walter,"  she  answered ;  "  yon  and 
Florence  and  the  dear  children  hare  been  constantly  in  my 
thoughts;  but  we  have  had  many  unavoidable  anxieties  since 
our  marriage;  besides,  I  was  not  sure  that  you  desired  to  see 
me  again." 

"  Why,  of  course  we  did.  But  you  don't  deserve  to  see  us  again 
after  leaving  us  alone  all  this  long  time.    Where  is  Wimple  ?  " 

"  He  is  at  Liphook,"  she  answered.  "  He  is  not  strong,  and 
finds  the  air  beneficial  to  him." 

"  It  was  always  beneficial  to  him,"  Walter  said  drily. 
"  He  ought  not  to  leave  you  alone,  dear  Aunt  Anne,  you  don't 
look  well,"  Florence  said. 

"  I  am  very  frail,  my  love,"  Aunt  Anne  answered ;  "  but  that  is 
all  London  air  is  never  detrimental  to  me  as  it  is  to  Alfred. 
He  finds  that  Liphook  invigorates  him,  and  he  frequently  goes 
there  for  two  or  three  days ;  but  as  our  means  are  not  adequate 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  much  travelling,  I  remain  in  town. 
Walter,"  she  asked,  looking  up  with  a  touch  of  her  old  manner, 
"did  you  enjoy  your  visit  to  India?  I  hope  you  have  most 
pleasant  recollections  of  your  journey." 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  Floggie  dear,"  Walter  said,  not  answering 
Aunt  Anne's  question,  "  we'll  take  her  back  with  us  at  once." 
"  Oh,  no,  my  love—"  the  old  lady  began,  "  it  is  impossible." 
"  How  can  it  be  impossible,  dear  Aunt  Anne  ?  "  Florence  asked 
gaily ;  "  you  are  evidently  all  alone  in  London ;  so  we'll  run  away 
with  you.  The  children  are  longing  to  see  you,  and  I  want  to 
show  you  all  the  things  Walter  brought  from  India.  There  is  a 
little  ivory  elephant  for  you." 

"  It  was  just  like  him  to  think  of  me,"  the  old  lady  said,  with  a 
flicker  of  the  old  brightness;  but  in  a  moment  her  sadness 
returned,  and  Walter  noticed  that  there  was  almost  a  cowed 
expression  on  her  face.  It  went  to  his  heart,  and  gave  him  a 
mighty  longing  to  thrash  Wimple. 

"  Ton  must  come  at  once,"  he  said,  putting  on  an  authoritative 
manner ;  "  then  you  can  tell  us  all  your  news,  and  we  will  tell  you 
all  ours.  There,  put  your  arm  in  mine,  and  Florence  shall  go  the 
other  side  to  see  you  don't  escape." 

"  He  is  just  the  same.  He  makes  me  think  of  his  dear  father," 
Aunt  Anne  said,  as  she  walked  between  them;  "and  of  that 
happy  day  at  Brighton  years  and  years  ago  now,  when  I  met  you 
both  on  the  pier.    Do  you  remember,  my  dear  ones  ?  " 

"  Of  course  we  do ! "  said  Walter,  "  and  how  victoriously  you 
carried  us  off  then  just  as  we  are  carrying  you  off  now." 
"  Oh,  he's  just  the  same,"  the  old  lady  repeated. 
vol.  xov.  t 
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"  Here's  a  four-wheeler/1  Walter  said,  as  he  stopped  one.  "  This 
is  quite  an  adventure,  only/'  he  added  gently,  "  you  don't  look 
up  to  much,  Aunt  Anne." 

"I  shall  be  better  soon,"  she  said,  and  dropped  into  silence 
again.  She  looked  almost  vacantly  out  of  window  as  they 
went  along,  and  they  were  afraid  to  ask  questions,  for  they 
felt  that  things  had  not  gone  well  with  her.  Presently  she 
turned  to  Florence.  "Did  you  say  the  children  were  at  home, 
my  lore ?" 

"  Yes,  dear."  The  old  lady  looked  out  of  window  again  at  the 
green  trees  in  the  park  and,  when  they  came  to  them,  almost 
furtively  at  the  shops  in  Oxford  Street.  Then  she  turned  to 
Florence. 

"  My  love,"  she  said,  "  I  must  take  those  dear  children  a  little 
prepent.  Would  you  permit  the  cabman  to  stop  at  a  sweetmeat 
shop ;  we  shall  reach  one  in  a  moment." 

"  Oh,  please  don't  trouble  about  them,  dear  Aunt  Anne." 

"I  shouldn't  like  them  to  think  I  had  forgotten  them,"  she 
pleaded. 

"  No,  and  they  shan't  think  it,"  Walter  said  patting  her  hand. 
"  Hi !  stop,  cabby.  Stay  in  the  cab,  Aunt  Anne,  I'll  go  and  get 
something  for  them."  In  a  few  minutes  he  reappeared  with  two 
boxes  of  chocolates.  "  I  think  that's  the  sort  of  thing,"  he  said. 
She  looked  at  them  carefully,  opened  them,  and  examined  the 
name  of  the  maker. 

"  Tou  have  selected  them  most  judiciously,  dear  Walter,"  she 
answered. 

"  That's  all  right.  Now  we'll  go  on."  She  looked  at  the  boxes 
once  more  and  put  them  down  satisfied. 

"  It  was  just  like  you,  to  save  me  the  fatigue  of  getting  out  of 
the  cab,"  she  said  to  her  nephew.  "  I  hope  the  children  will  like 
them,  they  were  always  most  partial  to  chocolates.  You  must 
remind  me  to  reimburse  you  for  them  presently,  my  dear."  And 
once  more  she  turned  to  the  window. 

"Aunt  Anne,  are  you  looking  for  anyone?"  Walter  asked 
presently. 

"  No,  my  love,  but  I  thought  the  cabman  was  going  through 
Fortman  Square,  and  that  he  would  pass  William  Bammage's 
house." 

"  That  worthy  was  at  Cannes  the  other  day  I  saw." 

"  He  is  there  till  next  month,"  she  explained,  and  then  they 
were  all  silent  until  they  reached  the  end  of  their  journey.  It  was 
impossible  to  talk  much  to  Aunt  Anne,  it  seemed  to  interrupt  her 
thoughts.    Silence  seemed  to  have  become  a  habit  to  her,  just  as  it 
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had  to  Alfred  Wimple.  She  was  a  little  excited  when  they  stopped 
at  the  house,  and  lingered  before  the  entrance  for  a  moment. 
Almost  sadly  she  looked  up  at  the  balcony  on  which  she  had  sat 
with  Alfred  Wimple,  and  slowly  her  left  eye  winked,  as  if  many 
things  had  happened  since  that  happy  night,  of  which  only  she 
bad  a  knowledge. 

They  sat  her  down  in  an  easy  chair,  and  gave  her  tea,  and 
made  much  of  her,  and  asked  no  questions,  only  showed  their 
delight  at  having  her  with  them  again.  Gradually  the  tender  old 
face  looked  happier,  the  sad  lines  about  the  mouth  softened,  and 
once  there  was  quite  a  merry  note  in  her  voice,  as  she  laughed 
and  said,  "  You  dear  children,  you  are  just  the  same."  It  did  them 
good  to  hear  her  favourite  remarks  once  more.  Then  Catty  and 
Monty  were  brought  in,  and  she  kissed  them  and  patronised  them 
and  gave  them  their  chocolates  and  duly  sent  them  away  again, 
just  as  she  always  used  to  do. 

"  I  began  to  work  a  little  hood  for  Catty,"  she  said,  "  but  I 
never  finished  it ;  it  was  not  that  I  was  dilatory,  but  that  my  eyes 
are  not  as  good  as  they  were."  She  said  the  last  words  sadly,  and 
Florence  looking  up  quickly  wondered  if  they  were  dimmed  from 
weeping. 

"Poor  Aunt  Anne,"  she  said  soothingly;  "but  yon  are  not  as 
lonely  as  formerly  ?  " 

"  No,  my  love,  bnt  Alfred  has  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do.  It 
keeps  him  constantly  at  his  chambers,  and  his  health  not  being 
good  he  is  obliged  to  go  out  of  town  very  often,  so  that  un- 
willingly," and  she  winked  sadly,  "  he  is  much  away  from  me." 

"  What  work  is  he  doing  ?  "  Walter  asked. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  with  gentle  dignity,  "  you  must  forgive  me 
for  not  answering  that  question,  but  I  feel  that  he  would  not 
approve  of  my  discussing  his  private  affairs." 

"Have  you  comfortable  rooms  in  town?"  Florence  asked  in 
order  to  change  the  subject. 

"No,  my  love,  they  are  not  very  comfortable,  but  we  are  not  in 
a  pecuniary  position  to  pay  a  large  rent."  She  paused  for  a  moment 
and  her  face  became  grave  and  set.  Florence  watching  her  fancied 
that  there  was  a  little  quiver  in  the  upper  lip. 

"Aunt  Anne,  dear  Annt  Anne,  I  am  certain  you  are  not  very 
happy ;  tell  us  what  it  is.  We  love  you.  Do  tell  us,  is  anything 
the  matter  ?    Is  Mr.  Wimple  kind  to  yon  ?    Are  you  poor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  do  tell  us !  "  Walter  said,  and  put  his  arm  round  her  thin 
shoulder,  and  gave  it  a  little  affectionate  caress. 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment.  "  My  dears,"  she  said  gratefully 
bnt  a  little  distantly,  "  Alfred  is  very  kind  to  me,  but  he  is  very 
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much  tried  by  our  circumstances.  He  is  not  strong,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  be  separated  from  me  very  often.  It  causes  him  much 
regret,  although  he  is  too  unselfish  to  show  it." 

"  But  you  ought  not  to  be  so  very  poor,  if  Wimple  has  lots  of 
work,"  Walter  remarked. 

"I  fear  it  is  not  very  profitable  work,  dear  Walter,  and  though 
I  have  an  allowance  from  Sir  William  Bammage,  it  does  not 
defray  all  our  expenses,"  and  she  was  silent.  Walter  and  Florence 
were  silent  too.  They  could  not  help  it,  for  Aunt  Anne  had  grown 
so  grave,  and  she  seemed  to  lose  herself  in  her  thoughts.  Only 
once  did  she  refer  to  the  past. 

"  Walter,  dear,"  she  asked,  "  did  you  find  my  little  gifts  useful 
when  you  were  away?"  Aunt  Anne  always  inquired  after  the 
wear  and  tear  of  her  presents. 

"Indeed  I  did,"  he  answered  heartily.  "I  was  speaking  of 
them  only  to-day,  wasn't  I,  Floggie  ?  "  But  he  concealed  the  fact 
that  all  the  scissors  were  lost,  lest  she  should  want  to  give  him 
some  more. 

"  Aunt  Anne,"  Florence  asked,  "  isn't  there  anything  we  could 
do  for  you  ?    You  don't  look  very  well" 

"  The  spring  is  so  trying,  my  love,"  the  old  lady  said  gently. 

"  I  expect  you  want  a  change  quite  as  much  as  Mr.  Wimple." 

"  Oh  no,  my  love.  I  have  been  a  little  annoyed  by  my  landlady, 
who  was  impertinent  to  me  this  morning.  It  depresses  me  to 
have  a  liberty  taken  with  me."  Perhaps  the  rent  was  not  paid, 
Florence  thought,  but  she  did  not  dare  to  ask.  Aunt  Anne 
shivered  and  pulled  her  shawl  round  her  again,  and  explained 
that  she  had  not  put  on  her  warm  cloak  as  it  was  so  sunny 
and  bright,  and  people  might  have  observed  that  it  was  shabby, 
and  while  she  was  talking  a  really  brilliant  idea  came  to 
Walter. 

u  Aunt  Anne,"  he  exclaimed, "  why  should  not  you  and  Wimple 
go  to  our  cottage  at  Witley  for  a  bit  ?  Oh !  but  I  forgot,  he  stays 
with  friends  at  Liphook,  doesn't  he  ?  " 

"  No,  my  love,  he  lodges  with  an  ol^  retainer." 

"Oh,"  said  Walter  shortly,  remembering  a  different  account 
that  Wimple  had  given  him  the  year  before  on  the  memorable 
morning  when  they  met  in  the  Strand.  "  I  think  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing,  if  you  and  he  went  to  our  cottage.  It  is  standing 
empty;  we  don't  want  it  just  yet,  and  there  you  could  be 
together."    Aunt  Anne  looked  up  with  keen  interest. 

"  Yes,  why  not  ?  "  exclaimed  Florence.  "  I  wish  you  would  ; 
you  could  be  quite  happy  there." 

"  My  love,"  said  the  old  lady  eagerly,  "  it  would  be  delightful. 
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But  I  am  afraid  there  are  reasons  that  render  it  impossible  for 
me  to  accept  your  kindness." 

"What  reasons?  do  tell  us.  Perhaps  we  can  smooth  them 
away." 

14  Florence,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  I  must  be  frank  with  yon.  I 
am  indebted  to  some  of  the  tradespeople  there,  and  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  pay  their  bills." 

"  They  are  all  paid,"  Walter  said  joyfully,  "  so  don't  trouble 
about  them ;  and  moreover,  we  told  them  they  were  never  to  give 
us  any  credit,  so  I  am  afraid  they  won't  give  you  any  next  time, 
any  more  than  they  will  us,  but  you  won't  mind  that." 

"And  then,  my  love,"  the  old  lady  went  on,  "I  have  no 
servants." 

"  I  can  arrange  that,"  said  Florence.  "  I  can  telegraph  to  Jane 
Mitchell,  the  postman's  sister  who  always  comes  in  and  does  for 
us  when  we  go  alone  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  and  take  no 
servant.  Do  go,  Aunt  Anne,  it  will  do  you  a  world  of  good.  I 
shall  take  you  back  to  your  lodgings,  and  get  you  ready,  and  send 
you  off  to-morrow  morning."    Aunt  Anne  stood  up  excitedly. 

"  My  dears,"  she  said,  "  I  will  bless  you  for  sending  me.  I  can't 
bear  this  separation ;  I  want  to  be  with  him,  and  he  wants  me, 
I  know  he  does;  it  makes  him  cross  and  irritable  to  be  away 
from  me."  There  was  almost  a  wild  look  in  her  eyes.  They 
-were  astonished  at  her  vehemence.  But  suddenly  she  seemed  to 
remember  something,  and  all  her  excitement  subsided.  "I 
cannot  go  until  Sir  William  Rammage  returns  to  town,  or  his 
solicitor  does.  My  allowance  is  not  due  for  some  weeks,  and 
unfortunately " 

"  We'll  make  that  all  right,  dear,  leave  it  to  us,"  said  Walter. 
44  Florence  will  come  round  in  the  morning  and  carry  you  off; 
and  Wimple  will  be  quite  astonished  when  you  send  for  him." 
Aunt  Anne  looked  up  almost  gaily. 

"  Yes,  my  love,  he  will  be  quite  astonished ;  bless  you  for  all 
your  goodness.  Now,  my  dear  ones,  you  must  permit  me  to 
depart,  I  shall  have  so  many  arrangements  to  make  this  evening. 
Bless  you  for  all  your  kindness." 

"  I  am  going  to  take  you  back  in  a  hansom,"  Walter  said.  And 
in  a  few  minutes  they  were  driving  to  the  address  she  had  given, — 
a  florist's  shop  in  a  street  off  the  Edgware  Road. 

"I  think  her  rooms  were  on  the  top  floor,"  Walter  said  to 
Florence  when  he  returned,  "  for  she  looked  up  at  the  windows 
with  a  mournful  air  when  we  arrived.  The  house  seemed 
neglected,  and  the  shop  had  a  dead-and-gone  air ;  nothing  in  it 
but  some  decayed  plants  and  a  few  stray  slugs.    It  is  my  opinion 
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that  she  is  left  in  a  garret  all  by  herself,  poor  dear,  while 
Wimple  takes  himself  off  to  his  chambers,  or  to  his  Liphook 
friends,  and  has  a  better  time." 

"He's  a  horrid  thing." 

"  Floggie,  do  yon  know  that  he  is  our  uncle  Alfred  ?  "  Walter 
asked  wickedly.  She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in  bewilder- 
ment, then  she  understood. 

"  Walter,"  she  said,  "  if  yon  ever  say  that  again  I  will  ran 
away  from  you.  I  shall  go  and  write  a  line  to  Mrs.  Burnett's 
gardener,"  she  added,  "  and  tell  him  to  meet  us  with  the  pony 
to-morrow ;  she  said  I  was  to  use  it,  and  I  think  it  would  be  good 
for  Aunt  Anne  not  to  be  excited  with  the  sight  of  SteggalTs 
waggonette.    I  feel  certain  she  is  Very  unhappy." 

"  I  don't  know  how  she  could  expect  to  be  anything  else,"  he 
answered.  "  Poor  thing,  what  the  deuce  did  he  marry  her  for ;  I 
am  certain  there  is  some  mystery  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

Walter  had  divined  rightly.  Aunt  Anne's  lodging  was  at  the 
top  of  the  house.  When  he  left  her  she  went  slowly  up  the  dark 
staircase  that  led  to  it.  On  the  landing  outside  her  door  were 
her  two  canvas-covered  boxes,  one  on  top  of  the  other.  She 
looked  at  them  for  a  moment,  half  hesitatingly,  as  if  she  were 
thinking  of  the  journey  they  would  take  to-morrow  and  of  the 
things  she  must  not  forget  to  put  into  them.  She  turned  the 
handle  of  the  front  room  door  and  walked  in.  Alfred  Wimple 
was  sitting  by  a  cinder  fire,  over  which  he  was  trying  to  make 
some  water  boil.  He  looked  up  as  she  entered,  but  he  did  not 
rise  from  the  broken  cane-bottomed  chair. 

"  Why  were  you  out,  Anne  ?  "  he  asked  severely,  without  giving 
her  any  sort  of  greeting. 

"  My  dear  one,"  she  said  excitedly  going  forward,  "  I  did  noi 
dream  of  your  being  here ;  it  is  indeed  a  joyful  surprise ; "  she  put 
her  hands  on  his  shoulder  and  leant  down.  He  turned  his  head 
away  with  a  quick  movement,  and  her  kiss  brushed  his  cheek  near 
the  ear;  but  she  only  winked  secretly  to  herself  and  asked, 
"  When  did  you  come,  my  darling  ?  " 

"  Two  hours  ago,"  he  said  in  the  old  solemn  manner.  "  I  wanted 
some  tea." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,  but  I  never  dreamt  of  your  coming.  Are  you 
better,  my  dear  one  ? "  she  tried  to  pull  the  fire  together  with 
the  little  poker. 

*'  I  am  a  little  better,"  he  answered.  "  You  will  never  make 
the  water  boil  over  that  fire." 

"  Yes  I  will,"  and  she  looked  into  the  coal-scuttle.    "  Have  you 
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come  up  to  town  for  good,  dear  Alfred  ?  "  The  scuttle  was  empty, 
but  she  found  some  little  bits  of  wood  and  tried  to  make  a  blaze. 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  am  going  back  to  my  chambers  presently  to 
do  a  night's  work." 

"And  to-morrow,"  she  asked  anxiously. 

u Perhaps  you  will  see  me  to-morrow,"  he  answered.  "Can 
you  give  me  something  to  eat  now  ?  and  I  wish  you  would  make 
a  decent  fire." 

"  I  will,  my  dear  one,"  she  said ;  "  if  you  will  rest  here  patiently 
for  a  few  minutes,  I  will  go  down-stairs  and  ask  the  landlady  to 
let  me  have  a  scuttle  of  coals." 

"  I  have  no  money,"  he  said  sullenly,  u  understand  that." 

"  But  I  have,  my  darling,"  she  answered  joyfully,  "  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  you  require  nourishment.  Will  you  let  me  go  out 
and  buy  you  a  chop  ?  " 

"  Give  me  some  tea ;  I  can  get  dinner  on  my  way  back." 

"  Won't  you  stay  with  me  this  evening,  Alfred  ?  I  have  some 
news  for  you,  and  I  have  been  so  lonely,"  and  she  looked  round 
the  shabby  room  as  if  to  prove  to  him  how  impossible  it  was  to 
find  comfort  in  it. 

"  No,  I  can't  stay,"  he  answered  shortly.  "  How  much  money 
have  you  got  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  sovereign.  Walter  slipped  it  into  my  glove  just 
now.     I  have  been  to  see  them  both,  Alfred." 

"  What  did  they  say  about  me  ?  " 

"  They  spoke  of  you  most  kindly,  my  darling,"  she  answered, 
and  winked  very  timidly. 

"Why  couldn't  he  give  you  more;  a  sovereign  isn't  much," 
Wimple  said  discontentedly.  "  I  see  Bammage  is  not  coming  back 
from  Cannes  just  yet,"  he  added. 

"  My  dear,"  she  said  gravely,  "  you  are  fatigued  with  your  jour- 
ney and  hungry,  and  it  makes  you  unhappy.  If  you  will  excuse  me 
a  moment,  I  will  make  some  little  preparations  for  your  comfort." 
And  with  the  dignity  that  always  sat  so  quaintly  upon  her,  she  rose 
from  the  rug  and  left  the  room.  She  returned  in  a  few  minutes, 
followed  by  the  landlady  with  a  scuttleful  of  coals.  Then  she  made 
some  tea,  and  cut  some  bread  and  butter,  and  set  it  before  Alfred 
Wimple,  all  the  time  putting  off  nervously  the  telling  of  her  great 
bit  of  news.  She  looked  at  him  while  he  ate  and  drank,  and  her 
face  showed  that  she  was  not  looking  at  the  actual  man  before  her, 
but  at  someone  she  had  endowed  with  a  dozen  beauties  of  heart 
and  soul :  she  wished  he  could  realise  that  he  possessed  them ; 
they  might  have  given  him  patience,  and  made  him  happier. 

"  Did  you  enjoy  the  country  ?  "  she  asked  gently. 
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"  Yes,"  he  coughed  uneasily,  "  but  I  was  not  well.  I  shall  go 
there  again  soon.'1 

"  What  do  you  do  all  day  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Have  you  any  society  ?  " 
He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  as  if  struggling  with  the  destitution 
of  speech  that  always  beset  him. 

"  I  can't  give  you  an  account  of  all  my  days,  Anne,"  he  said, 
and  turned  to  the  fire. 

"  I  did  not  ask  it,  Alfred ;  you  know  that  I  never  intrude  upon 
your  privacy.  I  had  some  news,"  she  went  on  with  a  pathetic 
note  in  her  voice,  "and  hoped  it  would  be  pleasing  to  you." 

"What  is  it?"  The  expression  of  his  face  had  not  changed 
for  a  moment  from  the  one  of  sulky  displeasure  it  had  worn  when 
she  entered ;  and  her  manner  betrayed  a  certain  nervousness,  as  if 
she  felt  that  he  was  with  her  against  his  will,  and  only  by  gentle 
propitiation  could  she  keep  him  at  all. 

"  Walter  and  Florence  have  offered  to  lend  us  their  cottage  at 
Witley.  We  can  go  to  it  to-morrow — if  it  is  convenient  to  you, 
Alfred,"  she  added  meekly. 

"I  shall  not  go  there,"  he  said  sullenly,  and  for  a  moment 
he  looked  her  full  in  the  face  with  his  dull  eyes. 

"  I  thought  the  air  of  that  locality  was  always  beneficial  to 
you. 

"Thank  you,  I  don't  wish  to  go  to  that  'locality,'  and  be 
laughed  at."    He  half  mocked  her  as  he  spoke. 

"  Why  should  you  be  laughed  at  ?  "  she  asked  with  almost  a  cry 
of  pain  in  her  voice,  for  she  knew  what  the  answer  would  be 
beforehand ;  but  the  words  were  forced  from  her :  she  could  not 
help  them.    He  coughed  and  looked  at  her  again. 

"  People  generally  laugh  at  a  young  man  who  marries  an  old 
woman,  Anne."  She  got  up  and  went  to  the  end  of  the  room  and 
came  back  again,  and  put  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

44  There  is  no  one  there  to  laugh,"  she  said.  "  There  is  no  one 
there  to  know.  We  need  not  keep  any  society."  She  did  not  see 
the  absurdity  of  the  last  remark,  and  made  it  quite  gravely. 
"  There  are  only  a  few  people  in  the  neighbourhood  at  all,  and 
those  of  an  inferior  class.    It  does  not  matter  what  they  think." 

44  It  matters  to  me  what  everyone  thinks." 

14  We  cannot  remain  here  much  longer,"  she  went  on.  "  The 
landlady  was  most  impertinent  to-day.  I  think  Florence  and 
Walter  would  help  to  pay  her  if  we  went  to  the  cottage  to- 
morrow.   They  said  they  would  arrange  everything." 

44  It  is  a  long  way  from  Liphook,"  he  said  almost  to  himself;  "  if 
anyone  saw  us,  they  wouldn't  suspect  that  we  were  married. 
They  would  think  you  were  my  aunt  perhaps." 
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u  They  may  think  what  they  please,  Alfred,"  she  answered,  u  if 
yon  are  only  with  me."  Then  her  voice  changed.  "  My  dear  one, 
I  cannot  bear  life  unless  you  are  gentle  to  me,"  she  pleaded,  "  and 
I  cannot  bear  it  here  alone  any  longer,  always  away  from  you  day 
after  day.  I  am  your  wife,  Alfred,  and  if  I  am  an  old  woman,  I 
love  you  with  all  the  years  I  remember,  and  all  the  love  that  has 
been  stored  up  in  me  since  my  youth.  I  want  to  be  near  you,  to 
take  care  of  you,  to  see  that  you  have  comforts.  You  can  say  I 
am  your  aunt  if  it  pleases  you.  I  never  feel  that  I  am  your  wife ; 
only  that  it  is  my  great  privilege  to  be  near  you  and  to  serve 
you."  She  stopped  as  if  unable  to  go  on,  and  he  was  silent  a 
moment  or  two  before  he  answered. 

"  I  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea ;  as  you  say,  there  is  no  one 
about  there  to  know." 

"  Are  you  ashamed  of  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  want  to  look  ridiculous."  Then  a  flash  came  into  her 
eyes,  and  the  old  spirit  asserted  itself. 

"  Alfred,"  she  said,  "  if  you  do  not  love  me,  I  think  at  least  you 
should  learn  to  treat  me  with  respect.  If  I  am  so  distasteful  to 
you  we  had  better  separate.  I  cannot  go  on  bearing  all  that  I 
have  borne  patiently  for  months.  Let  me  go  to  Florence  and 
Walter,  they  will  be  kind  to  me,  and  I  will  never  be  a  burden  upon 
you.  The  allowance  that  William  Rammage  gives  me  would  keep 
me  in  comfort  alone,  and  it  struck  me  the  other  day,  that  when 
he  dies  perhaps  he  will  leave  me  something." 

He  looked  at  her  with  sudden  alarm.  The  cowed  look  seemed 
to  have  gone  from  her  face  to  his,  and  as  she  saw  it  she  gathered 
strength,  and  went  on,  "  I  cannot  be  insulted,  Alfred,"  she  said, 
"  I  cannot  and  will  not." 

"  Don't  be  foolish,  Anne,"  he  said,  "  I  am  irritable  sometimes, 
and  I  am  not  strong " 

"  That  is  why  I  have  borne  so  much  from  you." 

"I  will  go  to  Witley  with  you,"  he  went  on,  ignoring  her 
remark  altogether ;  "  that  is  if  you  like,  and  can  raise  the  money 
to  go.    I  have  none." 

Chapter  XVI. 

"Fishbr  was  quite  pleased  when  I  asked  him  if  we  could  get 

off  to  Monte  Carlo  next  week,"  Walter  told  Florence  a  little 

later. 

"  Wasn't  he  shocked  at  your  gambling  propensities  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit.    He  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  go  too.    He  said 

in  rather  a  pompous  manner," — and  Walter  imitated  his  editor 
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exactly— "' certainly,  certainly;  I  think,  Hibbert,  your  wife 
deserves  a  little  treat  of  some  sort  after  your  long  absence  in  the 
winter,  and  I  am  very  glad  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  help  you  to 
give  it  to  her/  He  looked  like  the  king  of  the  cannibal  islands 
making  an  act  of  parliament  all  by  himself." 

"  You  are  a  ridiculous  dear." 

"  Thank  you,  Floggie.  Fisher's  a  nice  old.'  chap,  and  I  am  very 
fond  of  him." 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Florence,  in  rather  a  shocked  tone, 
"Ethel  Dunlop  said  one  day  that  she  believed  he  looked  upon 
himself  as  a  sort  of  minor  Providence." 

"Well, he  does  go  about  minor  Providencing  a  good  deal, which 
reminds  me  that  he  said  he  was  coming  in  a  day  or  two,  to  ask 
you  to  take  him  out  to  buy  a  wedding-present  for  EtheL" 

"  He'll  buy  her  a  Crown  Derby  tea-set,  or  a  sugar-basin  with  a 
very  large  pair  of  tongs,  see  if  he  doesn't.  Ethel  said  he  ought 
to  have  married  Aunt  Anne." 

"  He  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  better  than  Wimple. 
I  wonder  how  those  gay  young  people  are  getting  on  at  Witley, 
and  whether  they  want  anything  more  before  we  start." 

"  I  think  they  must  be  all  right  at  present,"  Florence  said,  "  we 
sent  them  a  good  big  box  of  stores  when  they  went  to  the 
Cottage ;  and  I  know  you  gave  her  a  little  money,  dear  Walter, 
and  we  paid  up  her  debts,  so  that  she  cannot  be  worried.  Then 
of  course  she  has  her  hundred  a  year  from  Sir  William  to  fall 
back  upon,  and  Mr.  Wimple  probably  has  something." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  they  are  all  right ;  besides  I  don't  feel  too 
generous  towards  that  beggar  Wimple." 

"I  should  think  not,"  Florence  said  virtuously.  "Do  you 
know,  Walter,  once  or  twice  it  has  struck  me  that  perhaps  ho 
won't  live ;  he  doesn't  look  strong,  and  he  is  always  complaining. 
Aunt  Anne  said  that  he  wanted  constant  change  of  air." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  she  said  Liphook  was '  beneficial '  to  him." 

"  If  he  died  she  would  have  her  allowance,  and  be  free." 

"  No  such  luck,"  said  Walter.  "  Besides,  if  he  died,  there  would 
be  nowhere  for  him  to  go  to — he'd  have  to  come  back  again. 
Heaven  wouldn't  have  him,  and  after  all  he  isn't  quite  bad  enough 
for  the  devil  to  use  his  coals  upon." 

"  Walter,  you  mustn't  talk  in  that  way,  you  mustn't  indeed," 
and  she  put  her  hand  over  his  mouth  again. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  struggling  to  get  free,  "beg  pardon, 
H°ggie,  I  won't  do  it  again." 

Mr.  Fisher  duly  arrived  the  next  afternoon.  He  was  a  little 
breathless,  though  he  carefully  tried  to  conceal  it,  and  wore  the 
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air  of  deference  but  decision  which  he  always  thought  the  right 
one  to  assume  to  women.  With  much  gravity  he  and  Florence 
set  out  to  buy  the  wedding-present.  It  resolved  itself  into  a 
silver  butter-dish  with  a  silver  cow  on  the  lid,  though  Florence 
tried  hard  to  make  him  choose  a  set  of  apostle  spoons. 

"  A  butter-dish  will  be  much  more  useful,  my  dear  lady." 

"It  will  be  very  useful,"  Florence  echoed,  though  she  feared 
that  Ethel  would  be  a  little  disappointed  when  she  saw  the  cow. 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Fisher  in  a  benevolent  voice,  as  they  left 
the  silversmith's  in  Bond  Street,  "we  are  close  to  Gunter's,  if 
you  would  do  me  the  honour  to  eat  an  ice  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  you  the  honour  with  great  pleasure,"  and  she  thought 
to  herself,  "  his  manner  really  is  like  Aunt  Anne's  this  afternoon. 
If  she  had  only  married  him  instead  of  that  horrid  Mr.  Wimple 
we  could  have  called  him  uncle  with  pleasure."  She  sat  eating 
her  very  large  strawberry  ice,  while  he  tasted  his  at  intervals  as 
if  he  were  rather  afraid  of  it. 

"  Did  the  white  cockatoo  die  ?  "  she  asked.  He  almost  started, 
he  was  so  surprised  at  the  question. 

"The  white  cockatoo?" 

"  You  spoke  of  it  last  year — that  night  when  Mrs.  Baines  dined 
with  us." 

"I  remember  now,"  he  said  solemnly;  "yes;  it  died,  Mrs. 
Hibbert.  For  five  years  it  was  perhaps  my  most  intimate  friend, 
and  the  companion  of  my  solitude." 

"Why  did  it  die?" 

"  It  pulled  a  door-mat  to  pieces,  and  we  fear  it  swallowed  some 
of  the  fibre.  My  housekeeper,  who  is  a  severe  woman,  beat  it 
with  her  gloves  and  it  did  not  recover."  He  spoke  as  if  he  were 
recounting  a  tragedy,  and  became  so  silent  that  Florence  felt  she 
had  ventured  on  an  unlucky  topic.  But  it  was  always  rather 
difficult  to  make  conversation  for  Mr.  Fisher  when  she  was  alone 
with  him ;  there  were  so  few  things  he  cared  to  discuss  with  a 
woman.  Politics  he  considered  beyond  her,  on  literary  matters 
he  thought  she  could  form  no  opinion,  and  society  was  a  frivolity 
it  was  as  well  not  to  encourage  her  to  consider  too  much. 
Suddenly  a  happy  thought  struck  her. 

"  I  am  so  happy  about  our  holiday,  Mr.  Fisher,"  she  said ;  "  it 
is  a  long  time  since  Walter  and  I  had  a  real  one  together." 

"  I  am  delighted  that  it  has  been  arranged.  I  feel  sure  that 
Walter  will  enjoy  it  with  so  charming  a  companion,"  he  answered 
with  an  effort  at  gallantry  that  touched  her. 

"  I  wish  you  were  going  to  have  a  holiday  too,  with  someone 
you  liked,"  she  said. 
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"  My  dear  lady/'  and  he  gave  a  little  sigh  as  he  spoke, "  I  fear 
the  only  society  I  am  fitted  for  is  my  own." 

"  Oh,  no,  you  are  much  too  modest/'  and  she  tried  to  laugh. 
"  Some  day  I  hope  to  bny  yon  a  butter-dish.  I  shall  like  going 
to  get  it  so  much,  dear  Mr.  Fisher." 

"  I  think  not/'  he  answered  almost  sadly. 

"Ethel  says  yon  have  been  very  kind  to  her  about  George," 
Florence  said  in  a  low  voice,  for  she  was  almost  afraid  to  refer  to 
it,  "  but  you  are  kind  to  everybody." 

Mr.  Fisher  turned  and  looked  at  her  with  a  grateful  expression 
in  his  clear  mild  eyes;  but  she  knew  that  he  did  not  want  to 
make  any  other  answer.  Gradually  he  put  on  his  editorial 
manner  as  if  to  ward  off  more  intimate  conversation,  and  when  he 
left  her  at  the  door  of  her  house,  for  he  refused  to  come  in,  she 
felt,  as  she  looked  after  him,  that  she  had  been  present  at  the 
ending  of  the  last  little  bit  of  romance  in  his  life. 

Florence  and  Walter  were  in  high  spirits  when  they  started  for 
their  holiday. 

"  Two  days  in  Paris,"  he  said  as  they  drove  to  the  hotel,  "  and 
then  we'll  crawl  down  France  towards  the  south,  and  I  will 
introduce  you  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It's  a  pity  we  can  only 
eat  one  dinner  a  night,  considering  the  number  of  good  ones  there 
are  to  be  had  here.  To  be  sure,  if  we  manage  carefully,  we  can 
do  a  little  supper  on  the  Boulevard  afterwards ;  still  that  hardly 
counts.  But  I  don't  think  we  can  stay  any  longer,  dear  Floggie, 
even  to  turn  you  into  a  Parisian." 

Forty-eight  hours  later  saw  them  in  the  express  for  Marseille, 
where  they  stayed  a  night  in  order  to  get  the  coast  scenery  by 
daylight,  as  they  went  on  to  Monte  Carlo. 

"  It's  a  wonderful  city,"  Walter  said  with  a  sigh,  as  they  strolled 
under  the  trees  on  the  Prado.  "  The  Jew,  and  the  Turk,  and  the 
Infidel,  and  every  other  manner  of  man  has  passed  through  it  in 
his  turn.  Doesn't  it  suggest  all  sorts  of  pictures  to  you,  darling  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  a  little  absently,  "  only  I  was  thinking  of 
Monty  and  Catty." 

"  We  ought  to  wait  a  day  and  go  to  see  Monte  Christo's  prison." 

"  Yes,"  but  she  was  not  very  eager.  Her  thoughts  were  with 
her  children.  Walter  was  always  able  to  enjoy  things,  and  to 
garnish  them  with  the  right  memories.  "  I  wonder  if  we  shall 
find  letters  from  home  when  we  get  to  Monte  Carlo,"  she  added. 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  answered  gently,  but  he  said  no  more  about 
the  associations  of  Marseille. 

As  they  were  leaving  the  big  hotel  on  the  Cannebiere  the  next 
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morning,  a  lady  entered  it    She  bad  evidently  just  arrived :  her 
luggage  was  being  carried  in. 

"I  shall  be  here  three  nights/'  they  heard  her  say  to  the 
manageress.    "  I  leave  for  England  on  Thursday  morning." 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  Florence  turned  round,  but  she  had 
gone  towards  the  staircase.  The  Hibberts  had  to  catch  their 
train,  and  could  not  wait. 

"  It  was  Mrs.  North,  Walter,"  Florence  said  as  they  drove  to 
the  station ;  "  I  wish  I  could  have  spoken  to  her.  She  looked  a 
lonely  little  figure  entering  that  big  hotel." 

"  But  there  was  no  time,"  he  answered ;  "  if  we  lost  our  train 
we  should  virtually  lose  a  day." 

"  I  wonder  why  she  has  come  here  ?  " 
"  The  ways  of  women  are  inscrutable." 

"  I  meant  to  have  written  and  told  her  about  Aunt  Anne,  but  I 
had  so  much  to  do  before  we  left  London  that  I  really  forgot  it." 

"  You  might  send  her  a  line  from  Monte  Carlo ;  you  heard  her 
say  that  she  was  to  be  at  Marseille  three  days ;  and  then  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  her  alone." 

"  I  should  like  to  write  to  her  just  once,  for  I  am  afraid  I  was 
not  very  kind  that  day ;  but  she  took  me  by  surprise." 

"  Very  well,  then,  write  to  her  from  Monte  Carlo.  It  will  give 
her  an  idea  that  we  are  not  such  terrible  patterns  of  virtue  our- 
selves, and  perhaps  she'll  find  that  a  consolation ;  but  I  don't  see 
what  more  we  can  do  for  her.  It  is  very  difficult  to  help  a  woman 
in  her  position.  She  has  put  out  to  sea  in  an  open  boat,  and  even 
if  she  doesn't  get  wrecked  every  craft  she  runs  against  is  sure  to 
hurt  her." 

The  letter  was  duly  written  and  sent  to  the  hotel  at  Marseille. 
It  found  Mrs.  North  sitting  alone  in  her  big  room  on  the  first 
floor.  She  was  beside  the  open  window  watching  the  great  lighted 
caf&,  and  the  happy  people  gathered  in  little  groups  round  the 
tables  on  the  pavement. 

"  Oh,  what  a  pity  it  is,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  that  we  cannot 
remember.  I  always  feel  as  if  we  had  lived  since  the  beginning 
and  shall  go  on  till  the  end — if  end  there  is  ;  but  if  one  only  had 
a  memory  to  match  how  wonderful  it  would  be.  If  I  could  but 
see  this  place  just  once  as  it  was  hundreds  of  years  ago,  with 
the  Greek  people  walking  about  and  the  city  rising  up  about  them. 
Now  it  looks  so  thoroughly  awake  with  its  great  new  buildings 
and  horrible  improvements,  but  if  it  ever  sleeps  how  wonderful  its 
dreams  must  be.  If  one  could  get  inside  them  and  see  it  all  as  it 
once  was."  ....  She  turned  her  face  longingly  towards  the  port 
at  the  far  end  of  the  Cannebiere.    "  I  am  so  hungry  to  see  every - 
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thing,  and  to  know  everything,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  so  hungry 
for  all  the  things  I  have  never  had  ....  I  wonder  if  I  shall  die 
soon — I  can't  go  on  living  like  this,  longing  and  waiting  and 
hoping  and  grasping  nothing  ....  I  wish  I  could  see  the  water. 
If  I  had  courage  I  would  drive  down  and  look  at  it — or  walk  past 
those  people  sitting  out  on  the  pavement,  and  go  down  to  the  sea. 
There  might  he  a  ship  sailing  by  towards  England,  and  I  should 
know  how  his  ship  will  look  if  it  ever  sails  by.  Or  a  ship  going 
on  towards  India,  and  I  could  look  after  it  knowing  that  every 
moment  it  was  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  him.  To-morrow  I 
will  find  out  precisely  where  the  P.  &  O.'s  sail  from  for  Bombay ; 
then  I  shall  be  able  to  guess  what  it  all  looked  like  when  he  set 
his  foot  on  board  a  year  ago.  Oh  I  thank  God,  I  may  think  of  him 
now — that  I  am  free — that  it  is  not  wickedness  any  longer  to 
think  of  him,  or  to  love  him,"  she  added  with  almost  a  sob. 

She  got  up  and  looked  round  the  room.  It  was  nearly  dark. 
She  could  see  the  outline  of  the  furniture  and  of  her  own  figure 
dimly  reflected  in  the  long  glass  of  the  wardrobe. 

"  The  place  is  so  full  of  shadows  they  frighten  me.  But  I  am 
frightened  at  everything."  She  flung  herself  down  on  the  couch 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  "  I  wonder  if  the  people  who  have  always 
done  right  ever  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  people  who  have 
done  wrong  can  suffer  as  much — oh,  a  thousand  times  more  than 
themselves.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  sin  is  a  sort  of  armour 
against  suffering,  and  it  does  not  matter  how  many  blows  are 
administered  to  those  who  have  gone  off  the  beaten  track."  She 
pillowed  her  head  on  her  arms  and  watched  the  moving  reflection 
of  the  light  from  the  street.  In  imagination  she  stared  through 
it  at  the  long  years  before  her,  wondering  almost  in  terror  how 
they  would  be  filled.  "  I  am  so  young,"  she  thought,  "  and  I  may 
live  so  long  " — there  was  a  knock  at  her  bed-room  door. 

"  Come  in,"  she  cried,  thankful  for  any  interruption. 

"  A  letter  for  Madame." 

"  For  me !  "  She  seized  it  with  feverish  haste  and  looked  at 
the  direction  by  the  window  while  the  candles  were  being  lighted. 
"  I  declare,"  she  said,  when  the  door  was  closed  behind  the  garpon, 
"it  is  from  the  immaculate  Mrs.  Hibbert.  May  the  saints  have 
guarded  her  from  contamination  while  she  wrote  it  to  me."  Her 
happy  spirits  flashed  back,  and  the  weary  woman  of  five  minutes 
ago  was  a  light-hearted  girl  again. 

"  It  is  rather  a  nice  letter,"  she  said,  and  propped  up  the  wicks 
of  the  flickering  candles  with  the  corner  of  the  envelope.  "I 
believe  she  wrote  merely  out  of  kindness ;  it  proves  that  there  is 
some  generosity  in  even  the  most  virtuous  heart.    I'll  write  to 
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the  old  lady — "  she  stopped  and  reflected  for  a  minute  or  two. 
"  Poor  old  lady,  she  was  very  good  to  me,  she  was  like  a  mother — 
no  woman  has  called  me  *  my  love '  since  she  went  away."  She 
walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  moment,  and  looked  out  again 
at  the  wide  street  and  the  flashing  lights.  Suddenly  she  seized 
her  blotting-book,  and  knelt  down  by  the  table  in  the  impulsive 
manner  that  characterised  her.  "  I'll  write  at  once/'  she  said.  "  Of 
course  it  will  shock  her  sweet  old  nerves,  but  I  know  she'll  be  glad 
to  hear  from  me  though  she  won't  own  it  even  to  herself: " — 

"Deabest  old  Lady,— I  have  been  longing  to  know  what  had 
become  of  you.  I  only  heard  a  little  while  ago  that  you  were  a 
happy  bride,  and  I  have  just  succeeded  in  getting  your  address. 
A  thousand  congratulations.  I  hope  you  are  very  much  in  love, 
and  that  Mr.  Wimple  is  truly  charming.  He  is  indeed  a  most 
fortunate  man  and  to.be  greatly  envied  by  the  rest  of  his  sex. 

"  I  fear  you  will  be  shocked  to  hear  that  Mr.  North  has  divorced 
me.  I  never  loved  him,  you  know.  I  told  you  that  when  you 
were  so  angry  with  me^that  day  in  Cornwall  Gardens,  and  it  was 
not  my  fault  that  I  married  him.  I  have  been  very  miserable,  and 
I  don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  be  happy  again.  But  the  world  is  a 
large  place,  and  I  am  going  to  wander  about ;  I  have  always  longed 
to  see  the  whole  of  it :  now  I  shall  go  to  the  east  and  the  west 
and  the  north  and  the  south  like  a  wandering  Jewess.  But  before 
I  start  on  these  expeditions  I  shall  be  in  England  for  a  few  weeks 
and  should  like  to  see  you.  Would  you  see  me  ?  I  don't  suppose 
you  would  come  near  me  or  let  me  go  near  you,  though  I  should 
like  to  put  my  head  down  on  your  shoulder  and  feel  your  kind  old 
arms  round  me  again. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  eaten  up  all  your  wedding-cake,  dear 
old  lady,  and  even  if  you  have  any  left  you  would  no  doubt  think 
it  far  too  good  for  the  likes  of  me.  I  wonder  if  you  would  accept 
a  very  little  wedding-present  from  me,  for  I  should  so  much  like 
to  send  you  one  ?  My  love  to  you  and  many  felicitations  to  both 
you  and  Mr.  Wimple. 

"  Tours  always, 

"E.  Nobth." 

When  it  was  finished  her  excitement  gave  way,  her  spirits  ran 
down,  she  went  wearily  back  to  the  sofa  and  pillowed  her  head  on 
her  arms  once  more.  "  I  wonder  what  the  next  incident  will  be, 
and  how  many  days  and  nights  it  is  off."  She  shut  her  eyes  and 
in  thought  hurried  down  the  street  to  the  old  port.  She  saw  the 
masts  of  ships  and  the  moving  water  and  the  passing  lights  in 
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the  distance.  "  Oh,  God ! M  she  said  to  herself,  "  how  terrible  it 
is  to  think  that  the  land  is  empty  for  me  from  end  to  end* 
Though  I  walked  over  every  mile  of  it  I  should  never  see  his  face 
or  hear  his  voice,  and  there  is  not  a  heart  in  the  whole  of  it  that 
cares  one  single  jot  for  me.  And  the  great  sea  is  there,  and  the 
ships  going  on  and  on  and  not  a  soul  on  board  one  of  them  who 
knows  that  I  live,  or  cares  if  I  die.  It  frightens  me  and  stuns  me, 
and  frightens  me  again.  I  am  so  hungry,  and  longing,  and  eager 
for  the  utter  impossibilities.  Oh,  my  darling,  if  you  had  only 
trusted  me,  if  you  could  have  believed  that  the  sin  was  outside  me 
and  not  in  my  heart,  I  would  have  been  so  good,  I  would  have 
made  myself  the  best  woman  on  earth  so  that  I  might  give  you 
the  best  love  that  ever  Heaven  sent  into  human  heart.'1  There 
was  another  knock  at  the  door,  and  something  like  a  cry  escaped 
from  her  lips. 

"  Come  in,"  and  again  the  garpon  entered  with  a  letter.  This 
time  it  was  a  thick  packet. 

"  This  is  also  for  Madame,"  he  said, "  it  is  from  England."  She 
waited  until  the  door  had  closed  behind  him  before  she  opened  it. 

The  envelope  contained  a  dozen  enclosures.  They  looked  like 
bills  and  circulars  sent  on  from  her  London  address.  Among 
them  was  a  telegram. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  nothing,"  she  said,  as  with  trembling  hands 
she  opened  it.    It  was  from  Bombay,  and  contained  three  words — 

"  Sailing  in  Deccan" 

She  fell  down  on  her  knees  by  the  table,  and  putting  her  face 
in  her  hands  burst  into  passionate  weeping. 

"Oh,  dear  God,"  she  prayed,  "forgive  me  and  be  merciful  to 
me.  I  have  not  meant  to  do  wrong,  I  have  only  longed  to  be 
happy.  Oh,  dear  Father,  let  me  be  so.  I  will  try  to  do  right  all 
my  life  long  and  to  make  him  do  right  too,  only  let  him  love  me 
still.  I  have  never  been  happy,  let  me  be  happy  now.  I  have 
suffered  so,  I  have  suffered  so.  Oh,  dear  God,  is  it  not  enough  ? 
Forgive  me,  and  let  me  be  happy." 
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By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS, 
Author  of  '  An  Old  Maid's  Love  '  and  '  The  Sin  op  Joost  Avelingh.' 


Chapter  XXIX. 

« 

A  PARTNERSHIP  WITH  LIMITED   LIABILITY. 

HENDEIK  found  Cornelia  waiting  for  him  by  the  luncheon- 
table.  Her  eyes  were  red,  an  unusual  sight  for  him,  and  one 
always  calculated  to  disturb  a  man's  equanimity.  And  Cornelia's 
massive  face  was  one  on  which  sorrow  sat  far  from  prettily,  yet 
impressively  withal.  You  could  see  that  she  was  not  a  woman 
to  cry  for  a  trifle,  and  the  very  presence,  therefore,  of  any  signs 
of  tears  was  a  proof  of  the  reality  of  her  affliction.  Hendrik, 
irritated  and  excited  beyond  endurance  already,  felt  that  his  only 
safeguard  lay  in  silence.  He  threw  himself  on  to  his  accustomed 
chair  at  the  table,  and  his  equally  silent  spouse  took  the  seat 
opposite  which  was  hers  by  right,  and  which  had  the  advantage 
of  somewhat  shading  her  face  against  the  light  of  the  curtained 
windows. 

The  heavy  stillness  of  the  solemn  meal — there  is  a  stillness 
which  is  far  from  quiet — was  broken  by  Alers,  who  thrust  his 
head  through  the  dining-room  door.  "  My  dear  fellow,"  he  began 
"  I  can't  wait  for  ever.  At  luncheon,  by  Jove !  You  might  have 
taken  leave  of  me  before  you  began.  Well,  shall  I  tell  them  you 
seize  Fortune  by  her  all  too  scanty  skirts  ?  " 

Cornelia  glanced  anxiously  at  her  husband,  without  vouchsafing 
Thomas  a  look. 
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"I  tell  yon  for  the  last  time  that  I  refuse,"  spluttered  Hendrik; 
"  and  I  refuse  to  continue  refusing.  I  can't  turn  my  brother-in- 
law  out  of  the  house,  Thomas,  but  I  can  lock  myself  up  in  my 
own  room  till  he  takes  himself  off.  And  I  shall  do  so,  unless  you 
leave  us  in  peace." 

"All  right,"  retorted  Thomas  coolly,  buttoning  his  coat. 
"  Only  your  '  no  *  was  so  impetuous  that  I  thought  it  might  roll 
oyer  into  a  '  yes.*  They  often  do  when  they  run  too  fast.  I'm 
sorry  for  you.  Ta-ta !  What  a  disgrace  I  am  in  all  of  a  sudden ! 
But  you'll  work  round,  both  of  you — mark  my  words — when 
innocenoy  asserts  itself,  as  it  is  sure  to  do.  Straightforward 
comes  straight.  That's  always  been  my  motto.  Don't  mind  me. 
I'm  going.  You  look  very  glum  in  here,  the  pair  of  you. 
By-the-by,  I  told  Corry  about  that  mistake  in  connection  with 
the  lottery-ticket,  Henk.  She  insisted  on  getting  to  the  bottom 
of  some  hints  of  yours.  But  I  didn't  tell  her  of  this  magnificent 
new  proposal  Ton  see,  I  never  speak  of  my  best  actions.  Only 
of  my  second-best.  I'm  sorry  your  marriage  should  form  such  a 
subject  of  regret  for  both  of  you.  Well,  you  must  settle  that 
between  yourselves.  I  really  am  off  this  time.  Luncheon 
getting  cold,  eh  ?    Atmosphere  cold,  generally.    Ta-ta." 

He  nodded  to  both  of  them,  and  closed  the  door. 

"  Hendrik,"  said  Cornelia,  putting  aside  her  silence,  as  it  were 
with  an  effort,  yet  speaking  in  a  steady  tone  of  voice.  "Ton 
heard  what  he  said.  It  is  true.  He  has  told  me.  I  can 
solemnly  assure  you  that  I  never  heard  the  story  till  this  morning. 
In  no  way  was  Pa  party  to  the  transaction.  I  must  now  accept 
the  inevitable  and  swallow  the  humiliation  as  best  I  can.  I  don't 
want  to  know  why  you  ultimately  married  me,  Hendrik.  I  would 
rather  seek  repose  in  a  variety  of  more  or  less  agreeable 
possibilities.  One  thing,  at  any  rate,  I  know.  It  was  not  for  the 
worst  of  all  reasons,  money.  And  one  other  thing  I  know  also. 
It  was  not  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — love." 

"  Cornelia "  he  began  nervously. 

"  Don't.  Let  us  have  no  explanations.  And  no  recriminations. 
And,  above  all,  no  tendernesses.  We  shall  drop  into  our  plaGes 
like  other  people,  and  be  very  comfortable,  I  doubt  not,  in  time. 
I  must  be  honest  with  you,  Hendrik.  I  have  no  right  to  pose  as 
a  Maissee.  I  liked  you,  but,  also,  I  wanted  to  get  married.  Well, 
I  am  married.  We  can't  alter  that.  I,  for  one,  should  not  wish  to. 
We  must  both  of  us  extract  as  much  good  as  we  can  out  of  the 
arrangement.  But  please  don't  let  us  pretend.  I  have  a  horror  of 
pretence." 
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"That  I  married  70a  afterwards/'  stammered  Hendrik,  "is 
surely  proof  enough  that  I  wanted  you — rich  or  poor — for  my  wife." 

"  Please  don't  let  us  pretend,"  she  repeated.  "  I  respect  you 
for  haying  married  me,  and  there  we  must  let  the  matter  rest. 
But,  Hendrik,  we  must  come  to  a  clear  understanding.  We 
cannot  go  on  quarrelling  for  ever  about  trifles.  Only  people  who 
are  excessively  fond  of  each  other  can  afford  to  quarrel 
constantly." 

"  My  dear  creature,"  interrupted  Hendrik,  "  we  do  not  quarrel 
constantly." 

"  Well, '  disagree/  if  you  prefer  the  word.  We  live  in  a  state 
of  chronic  disagreement  as  regards  matters  pertaining  to  our 
daily  existence.  And  every  now  and  then  there  is  an  outbreak. 
There  was  one  this  morning.  We  pull  different  ways,  Hendrik. 
Now,  that  must  end,  or  life  will  be  insupportable  to  us  both." 

"  But  what  do  you  want,  you  ?  "  he  cried  passionately,  and  he 
pushed  back  his  plate  with  a  clash  against  the  tumbler  behind  it. 

"I  want,"  said  Cornelia,  unmoved,  "to  make  both  of  us 
comfortable  and  contented,  once  for  all.  I  do  not,  you  see,  aspire 
to  the  unattainably  lofty.  And  the  best  way  to  attain  my 
moderate  ideal — at  least,  between  people  who  have  no  unlimited 
stores  of  romance  to  fall  back  upon — is  plain  speaking.  I  under- 
take, Hendrik,  to  do  all  that  you  can  expect  from  your  wife,  or 
the  world  from  Mevrouw  Lossell.  It  is  in  my  own  interest,  if  you 
will,  that  your  home  should  be  comfortable,  and  my  pride  will 
rejoice  in  any  public  success  you  may  achieve.  You  ought  to 
take  your  father's  place  in  the  Town  Council;,  you  ought  to 
become  a  man  of  influence  in  Eoopstad,  and  beyond  Eoopstad.  I 
will  do  anything,  anything  to  assist  you  in  your  career.  We  must 
work  together,  for  we  can  no  longer  work  apart.  But  I  also  have 
a  career  before  me.  And  in  that  you  must  help  me.  I  am  going 
to  be  somebody  socially.  I  am  going  to.  I  am  resolved.  I  should 
always  have  desired  it,  probably,  but  now,  knowing  what  I  know, 
I  am  perfectly  resolved.  It  is  the  last  resource  left  to  soft-hearted 
women,  when  their  nest  is  left  bare,  but  I  am  not  soft-hearted, 
and,  therefore,  in  no  way  to  be  pitied.  But  I  give  you  fair,  full 
warning.  I  intend  to  arrange  my  life,  and  I  advise  you  to  arrange 
yours,  so  as  to  get  a  maximum  of  second-best  satisfaction  out  of 
it.  We  are  allies,  henceforth,  in  the  war  against  ennui.  Is  it  a 
contract?" 

"I  can't  imagine  what  you  are  driving  at?"  said  Hendrik, 
white  and  uncomfortable. 

"Surely  I  speak  distinctly.  Your  object  in  marrying  me  is 
your  affair,  if  I  may  so  put  it.    See  that  you  achieve  it.    Only, 
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that  Bounds  unfriendly,  and  I  specially  wish  not  to  be  unfriendly. 
I  will  help  yon  by  all  means  in  my  power,  compatible  with  my 
own  legitimate  claims,  if  you  will  confide  in  me.  I,  on  my  part, 
will  be  frank.  I  liked  you  very  well,  and  I  wanted  a  position.  As 
for  the  romantic  side,  we  won't  inquire  when  the  honeymoon  ended, 
but  neither  of  us  can  have  expected  it  to  outlive  this  morning, 
supposing  it  to  have  survived  till  then.  We  need  not  pretend  it 
was  ever  remarkably  robust.  The  chance  of  the  position  remains 
for  me.  I  married  a  man  with  a  large  income,  and  I  am  going  to 
spend  that  income.  I  am  not  going  to  waste  it,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  exceed  it,  but  I  am  going  to  spend  it.    Is  that  clear  enough  ?  " 

"  Tou  know  nothing  of  my  income,"  cried  Hendrik. 

"  Yes  I  do.  Or,  rather,  I  shall.  You  forget  the  Income  Tax 
Begisters.  I  shall  make  inquiries,  once  for  all,  either  personally 
or  through  an  agent.  Through  some  go-between  will  probably 
be  best  And  when  I  know  what  your  income  is,  I  shall  spend, 
say,  three-quarters  of  it.  You  can  always  advertise  in  the 
papers,  you  know,  that  you  will  no  longer  be  responsible  for  my 
debts." 

"Cornelia,"  cried  Hendrik,  "I  cannot  believe  you  mean  what 
you  say,  and  I  cannot  imagine  what  is  your  reason  for  saying  it. 
That  the  registers  are  get-at-able  is  true,  and  it  is  as  scandalous 
a  thing  as  possible,  and  means  ruin  to  many  a  struggling  man  of 
business.  But  you  know  well  enough  that  they  are  no  reliable 
criterion,  for  nobody  gives  in  his  income  correctly.  Everybody 
naturally  puts  down  too  little  or  too  much.    And  quite  right  too." 

"  And  which  do  you  do  ? "  asked  Cornelia,  with  a  scornful  smile. 

"  Mine  varies  immensely,  as  you  can  understand,  with  the  profits 
of  the  business.  Whatever  do  you  want,  in  Heaven's  name? 
Surely  you  have  enough,  and  to  spare.  You  talk  as  if  I  were 
starving  you.  Did  you  have  a  better  luncheon  than  this  at 
home?" 

"No.  You  know  I  did  not.  What  I  want?  I  want  you  to 
answer  me  one  question — truthfully — on  your  word  of  honour. 
Do  you  spend,  in  our  present  way  of  living,  one  half  of  your 
average  income  ?  " 

"It  varies,  I  tell  you,  constantly,"  stuttered  Hendrik.  "It 
must  be  evident  to  you  that  it  incessantly  varies.  And  there- 
fore  " 

"I  thought  you  did  not,"  said  Cornelia  quietly.  "One  word 
more,  Hendrik,  and  I  have  done.  This  is  my  proposal.  Yon 
treble  my  pin-money.  You  treble  my  house-keeping  money. 
You  start  a  carriage  and  a  pair  of  horses.  I,  on  my  part,  bind 
myself  to  make  no  debts,  and  never  to  trouble  you  about  money 
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matters.  I  undertake  to  accede  to  all  your  minor  wishes  as  far 
as  you  can  rationally  expect.    Do  you  accept  my  terms  ?  " 

"  Treble !  Treble  I  You  are  unreasonable.  Cornelia,  you  are 
talking  arrant  trash ! " 

"Do  you  refuse  them?  They  are  an  ultimatum.  If  you 
refuse  them,  I  shall  not  consider  myself  restricted  to  any  limit, 
and  shall  spend  what  I  may  deem  circumstances  to  require.  You 
had  really  better  accept,  Hendrik.  It  is  the  only  way,  I  feel  sure, 
to  establish  a  comfortable  compromise  between  us.  There,  I  am 
using  the  word  *  comfortable '  again.  It  is  the  right  word.  We 
can  be  *  comfortable '  stilL  And  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  be 
it.  Privation  and  self-sacrifice  are  delightful  things  under  certain 
circumstances,  but  those  circumstances  are  absent  in  our  case. 
Love  in  a  cottage  is  probably  charming — at  least  for  a  limited 
period.  I  dare  say  one  can  get  on  pretty  smoothly  without  it,  if 
only  one  builds  out  the  cottage  in  time." 

IC  You  are  plain-spoken,  at  any  rate,"  he  said,  trembling  with 
annoyance. 

"I  always  was.  I  am  convinced  it  is  best  in  all  great  crises. 
For  daily  intercourse  little  falsehoods  come  most  handy.  They 
are  the  small  change  of  human  intercourse,  but  the  big  bank-notes 
are  best  made  out  in  black  and  white.  There,  you  see  how  calmly 
I  can  discuss  the  matter.  Let  this  be  the  last  great  discussion 
between  us,  even  though  we  should  live  to  celebrate  our  golden 
wedding.  We  shall  float  on  smoothly  enough  on  the  little  cur- 
rency of  everyday  small-talk." 

"  Cornelia,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "  give  up  this  idea.  It  is  all-im- 
portant to  me  to  save  every  penny  I  can.  I  do  not  do  so  from 
any  motive  of  stinginess,  I  assure  you.    It  is  a  daily  self-sacrifice." 

His  evident  agitation  impressed  her.  "  Confide  in  me,"  she 
said  gently.     "  Tell  me  why." 

"  She  would  not  understand ! "  flashed  through  Hendrik  Lossell's 
brain.  And  all  the  merchant's  hereditary  prejudice  revolted  from 
the  idea  of  speaking  of  business  matters  to  a  woman.  He  felt 
how  useless  would  be  any  attempt  to  arouse  her  sympathy  for  the 
idea  which  engrossed  his  whole  existence. 

"  I  can't  do  that,"  he  muttered  dejectedly. 

"  You  see ! "  she  cried  triumphantly,  with  a  sudden  complete 
revulsion  of  feeling.  "  I  thought  so.  And  once  more,  and  yet 
again,  I  refuse  to  be  bound  down  to  the  present  miserable  pittance. 
Should  we  ever  have  children,  there  might  be  reason  to  reconsider 
our  expenditure.  But  now  I  am  moderate  enough  in  proposing 
terms  that  remain  well  within  the  limits  of  good  sense." 

"  You  are  like  your  brother !    You  are  in  league  with  him !  " 
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cried  Hendrik.     "  Yon  want  me  to  take  Elias's  money  and  use  it 
as  my  own ! " 

"  Has  Thomas  proposed  that  ?  "  she  asked  in  genuine  alarm. 

"  Yes,  or  as  good.  Yon  are  a  worthy  conple,  the  pair  of  yon ! " 
cried  Hendrik,  overflowing  with  tremnlons  passion.  "My  God, 
what  have  I  done  to  be  so  miserable!  I  wont  be  bullied  into 
making  either  a  rogue  or  a  fool  of  myself!  Who  are  you,  Mejuf- 
frouw  Alers,  to  talk  about  a  carriage  and  a  social  position  in 
Koopstad  ?  J  Who  are  you,  to  dictate  to  me  what  my  income  is  and 
how  I  ought  to  spend  it  ?  " 

"I  am  the  woman,"  she  said,  facing  him  tranquilly,  "whom 
you  wished  to  marry  for  her  fortune  and  considered  it  advisable 
to  marry  without.  God  is  my  witness  that  I  would  not  touch  a 
penny  of  your  wretched  charge's  money ;  my  brother's  sins  be  on 
his  own  head.  But  the  very  existence  of  that  enormous  fortune, 
of  which  you  are  the  co-heir,  proves  the  unworthy  folly  of  your 
hoards.  I  leave  you  time  till  to-morrow  morning.  If  you  refuse 
to  listen  to  reason,  I  shall  consider  that  I  am  entitled  to  act  for 
anyself." 

She  went  towards  the  door. 

"Halt,"  he  said,  intercepting  her  with  his  arm.  "Do  you 
really  mean  that  you  will  institute  inquiries  as  to  my  average 
income,  and  then  arrange  your  expenditure  accordingly  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  looking  full  at  him.     "  Let  me  pass." 

"Do  so,"  he  said,  "and  I  will  hold  up  your  name  to  all 
Koopstad." 

"  No,  you  will  not,"  she  replied,  "  for  the  name  which  I  now 
irrevocably  bear  is  your  own." 

In  the  doorway  she  stopped  for  a  moment.  "Bemejnber, 
Hendrik,"  she  said  in  her  ordinary  smooth  voice,  "  that  we  dine 
with  the  Overdyks  to-night." 

He  did  not  answer  her.  Long  after  she  had  left  him,  he  sat  by 
the  disordered  luncheon-table,  his  head  in  his  hands.  "  I  hate  the 
woman,"  he  repeated  to  himself,  "and  yet,  I  suppose,  from  her 
point  of  view  she  is  right.  Or,  at  least,  one  can  understand  her 
not  caring  to  share  my  lot." 

He  did  not  really  hate  her.  He  had  never  loved  her  enough 
for  that. 

The  servant  drove  him  from  the  room  by  coming  in  to  clear 
away  the  things. 
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Chapteb  XXX. 

ELIAS'S  EYES  OPEN  UPON  THE  WORLD. 

They  did  not  speak  to  each  other  again  till  they  were  driving 
home  in  the  dark  cab  from  their  rather  dismal  dinner  at  Tante 
Theresa's.  They  had  not  met  until  it  was  time  to  betake  them- 
selves thither,  and  on  their  way  to  the  house  they  had  found  no 
reason  to  exchange  a  word.  Both  were  busy  with  their  own 
thoughts.  Lively  old  Tante  Theresa  twitted  them  on  their 
dulness.  "  You  are  in  love  still,"  she  said.  "  You  are  as  bad 
company  as  a  newly  engaged  couple.  Dear  me,  I  thought  the 
fever  diminished  after  the  crisis.  I  know  mine  did;  did  it  not 
Edward  ?  "  and  she  laughed  a  bright  laugh  to  her  white-haired 
husband. 

And  then  she  said  sweetly  to  Cornelia:  "How  especially 
fortunate  for  you,  my  dear,  that  your  husband  should  be  so 
excessively  fond  of  you ! " 

"Why  'peculiarly  fortunate/ Tante  Theresa ?"  asked  Cornelia 
sharply. 

"I  did  not  say  'peculiarly';  I  said  'especially/  my  dear. 
And  pray  do  not  take  offence.  I  must  beg  of  you  not  to  get  into 
a  habit  of  taking  offence.    In  our  family  we  never  do  so." 

"Tante  Theresa!"  cried  Isidor,  in  protest  from  the  corner 
where  he  was  playing  chess  with  the  master  of  the  house,  and 
gracefully  losing  the  game. 

"Not  vi8ibly,Jsidor.  Nobody  knows  what  happens  inside  us  as 
long  as  wo  keep  the  curtains  drawn." 

"Wash  your  curtains,  say  I,  or  take  them  down!"  shouted 
Isidor,  wheeling  round  on  his  chair.  "  These  curtains  that  have 
been  drawn  for  generations — shade  of  Gamaliel ! — how  dirty  they 
have  got ! " 

"I  wish  you  would  attend  to  your  game,  Isidor,"  interposed 
Uncle  Edward  querulously,  "instead  of  saying  rude  things  to 
your  aunt.  You  are  losing,  in  part  through  your  carelessness. 
Of  course  you  have  no  chance  against  me,  if  you  don't  even  do 
your  best.    Mate  again." 

"One  question,  Cornelia,"  said  Hendrik's  voice  in  the  dark 
silence  of  the  slow  four-wheeler.  "You  are  resolved  that  this 
scandal  shall  take  place  ?  " 

"  I  am  resolved,"  she  replied,  "  to  avoid  scandal  and  misery. 
I  think  I  know  better  than  most  women  the  limits  of  my  own 
weakness  and  my  own  strength.    Such  a  life  as  you  propose  to  me, 
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Hendrik,  is,  tinder  the  circumstances,  impossible.  It  is  simply 
beyond  my  strength,  because  beneath  it.  I  must  have  something 
to  fill  up  the  void  which  I  feel.  At  home  I  had  enough  of  hard 
work  and  struggling  upward.  Perhaps  I  have  got  into  a  way  of 
struggling  upward,  and  must  go  on.  Look  at  your  Aunt  Theresa, 
how  she  scorns  me  with  her  smiles.  It  would  kill  me  in  the 
loneliness  of  my  existence.  If  I  can't  have  love,  I  must  have  envy. 
We  women  are  poor  medleys  of  strong  wine  and  strong  poison. 
Forgive  me,  if  you  can.  Hate  me,  if  you  will.  No,  don't — it 
would  be  too  uncomfortable." 

"You  are  resolved? "  he  repeated.  Her  words  had  flowed  past 
him.    One  thought  only  was  in  his  mind. 

"  If  you  understood  me,  you  would  no  longer  ask,"  she  said. 

He  sank  back  in  the  musty  cushions. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  let  you  have  the  money,"  he  sighed.  "  Not 
the  carriage.    I  can't  give  you  the  carriage." 

"  We  can  wait  with  the  carriage  till  May,"  she  made  answer — 
they  were  in  the  first  week  of  April — "  it  will  fit  in  better  with 
the  carriage-tax." 

"  To  give  you  the  money,"  he  said  faintly,  "  means  the  ruin  of 
all  that  makes  life  worth  living  to  me." 

"Will  you  tell  me  why?"  she  asked — not  gently  this  time, 
but  incredulously. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  suddenly,  carried  away  by  his  hopelessness, 
"because  only  by  laying  aside  every  penny  I  can  spare,  I  may 
still  hope  some  day  to  be  head  of  the  house  of  Volderdoes  Zonen." 

"  But  you  are  that  already,"  she  said. 

"  I  am  only  acting  partner.  Elias  owns  almost  all  the  shares. 
I  am  buying  them  from  him  as  fast  as  I  can.     So  slowly  1 " 

"  But,  Hendrik,  that  must  be  a  very  long  proceeding.  And,  in 
course  of  time,  they  will  come  to  you  and  Hubert  naturally 
through  his  death." 

"  He  may  survive  me.     He  is  twice  as  strong  a  man  as  I  am." 

"  The  dead  have  no  need  of  money,"  she  said. 

"  But  don't  you  see,"  he  cried,  bending  forward  in  the  darkness, 
"  that  I  am  growing  richer  every  year.  For  the  acquisition  of 
each  share  means  a  great  increase  of  income.    If  only  I  have 

time — have  time "  he  gasped  in  his  eagerness.     "  Aid  think 

of  the  future!  Volderdoes  Zonen!  We  shall  be  among  the 
richest  in  Koopstad !  " 

"  And  in  the  meantime  ?  "  she  said.  "  Long  years  of  miserable 
struggle — for  an  idea?  And  at  last,  when  we  are  old  and 
decrepit,  a  success  we  no  longer  care  for.  Or,  perhaps,  your 
brother's  death  makes  the  life-long  battle  suddenly  superfluous." 
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"But  you  do  not  understand,"  he  stammered  desperately. 
"  The  commercial  honour  at  stake " 

"I  have  never  understood  the  intangible,  Hendrik,"  she 
answered.  "  It  is  not  in  my  character.  I  have  never  taken  hold 
of  what  I  cannot  touch.  But  what  is  visible  I  can  see  as  well  as 
most  people.  I  should  like  nothing  at  this  moment  so  much  as 
to  play  the  role  of  generous  self-sacrifice.  It  looks  well,  and  it 
is  agreeable  to  one's  own  feelings.  How  nice  it  would  be  to  say  : 
'My  husband,  your  ideal  shall  be  mine.  I  will  starve  myself 
with  pleasure  for  an  object  I  don't  appreciate!'  But  I  know 
that,  easy  as  the  promise  is  to  make,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  keep  it.  Let  me  be  honest  and  deny  myself  the  momentary 
pleasure  which  so  many  softer-hearted  people  enjoy.  But  let  me 
do  what  I  can.  We  may  probably  come  to  a  further  compromise, 
as  you  now  bring  forward  new  considerations,  which  to  you  seem 
all-important.  Give  me  the  carriage — I  cannot  do  without  it. 
Look  at  this  cab ! — and  a  moderate  sum  for  entertainments,  and  I 
will  leave  you  the  rest,  which  is  probably  pretty  nigh  half, 
without  any  further  demands  on  my  part  for  the  next  three 
years.  We  will  revise  our  budget  then.  But  surely  you  could 
find  some  way  of  making  money  faster  than  by  merely  earning  it  ?  " 

"Cornelia,  you  would  argue  with  the  devil.  He  would  have 
had  Jfe*  worst  of  a  bargain  over  your  soul  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  days.  I  fancy  he  would  have  ended  by  saying  that  he 
couldn't  do  it  at  the  price." 

His  words  were  light,  for  at  least  he  had  gained  a  concession, 
and  he  could  trust  his  inflexible  wife  to  stick  to  her  part  of  the 
bargain. 

"I  do  not  understand  jokes  in  connection  with  religion, 
Hendrik,"  she  said  coldly.  She  felt  that  once  again,  in  the 
tussle,  her  victory  seemed  very  like  defeat.  And  it  was  herself 
that  had  defeated  herself  in  the  very  moment  of  his  surrender. 

A  less  honest  woman,  she  thought,  would  at  least  have  got  all 
the  credit  for  herself  by  promising  a  little  more,  and  performing 
a  little  less.    The  idea  annoyed  her. 

"  I  am  too  straightforward,"  she  said  aloud,  "  and  too  sober. 
You  should  have  had  quite  a  different  kind  of  wife,  Hendrik,  one 
of  those  women  who  always  get  their  own  way  by  saying  they 
are  going  to  do  yours." 

This  confession  did  much  to  accentuate  Hendrik's  returning 
self-content. 

"  You  shall  have  the  carriage  in  May,"  he  said  cheerfully, 
"  and  we  will  settle  about  the  parties  next  autumn,  and  I  accept 
your  word  of  honour  to  make  no  more  debts." 
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"But  Hendrik,  it  is  only  for  three  years,"  she  protested, 
irresistibly  driven  to  "dot  all  her  i's." 

"So  be  it,"  he  answered.  "Much  can  happen  in  three 
years." 

"  Yon  must  be  rich  by  then.  I  am  sure  yon  can  be,  if  yon 
choose.  Not,  not  by — yon  know — Thomas.  But  how  are  great 
fortunes  made  in  a  short  time,  if  people  only  have  something  to 
start  with  ?  Money  breeds  money,  I  have  always  heard.  There 
is  the  Stock  Exchange,  for  instance.  Thomas  told  me,  not  long 
ago,  of  a  man  who  had  made  one  hundred  thousand  florins  there 
in  ten  days." 

"Yes;  and  there  is  Monte  Carlo,"  said  Hendrik,  laughing. 
The  carriage  was  approaching  the  house,  and  he  looked  out  at 
the  hall-lamp  growing  momentarily  clearer.  He  was  triumphant 
at  the  promise  about  the  debts.  That  was  well  worth  a  carriage 
which  must  be  cut  down  to  a  one-horse  affair  to  begin  with.  He 
would  buy  a  brougham  second-hand,  he  thought,  and  get  a  livery- 
stable  man  to  job  it. 

He  helped  his  wife  out,  and  ran  lightly  up  the  steps.  A  man 
was  standing  in  the  hall  behind  Mulder.  "  There  is  a  message 
from  the  Villa,  Mynheer,"  said  the  servant  eagerly.  "  The  Baas 
has  been  waiting  for  you  for  the  last  half-hour.  It  seems  that 
Mynheer  is  not  well." 

And  then  Hendrik  saw  that  the  man  in  the  half-shade  waft 
Elias's  head-gardener. 

Husband  and  wife  exchanged  a  glance  of  passionate  question 
— neither  hope  nor  fear.  "Why  did  you  not  send  him  on?" 
Lossell  inquired  angrily. 

The  gardener  stepped,  forward  into  the  light. 

"Mulder  said  you  might  be  back  any  moment,  Mynheer.     I 

was  afraid  to  miss  you,  if  I " 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  your  master  ?    Is  he  ill  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know,  Mynheer.    I  should  suppose  so,  for  the  coach- 
man has  gone  for  the  doctor,  and  the  Juffrouw  told  me  to  fetch 
you  at  once." 

"  Call  back  the  cabman !  I  shall  start  without  delay.  Don't 
wait  up  for  me,  Cornelia." 

The  servant  ran  out  into  the  night,  hallooing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  But  no  light  was  visible  playing  hide  and  seek  among  the 
trees.    Darkness  and  silence. 

"  I  must  go  on  foot  then,"  cried  Hendrik  impatiently  from  the 
steps.  "Come  with  me,  Baas."  And  he  hurried  down  the 
avenue,  his  mind  surging  with  questions  to  which  no  answer  was 
possible  at  the  moment.    The  gardener  joined  him,  and  together 
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they  turned  towards  the  road  oyer  which  Hendrik  had  already 
walked  in  the  morning  of  that  day. 

When  Hendrik  arrived  at  the  Villa,  he  was  immediately, 
ushered  into  Elias's  bedroom.  As  he  threw  open  the  door,  he 
heard  his  step-brother's  voice  in  eager,  high-pitched  tones.  A 
couple  of  people  were  in  the  room,  Johanna,  and  the  blind  man's 
old  friend,  Dr.  Pillenaar.  Elias  -sat  at  the  farther  end  by  the 
bed,  in  the  light  of  a  shaded  lamp,  a  loose  dressing-gown  thrown 
round  his  stalwart  frame.  Johanna  was  bendiug  over  him,  and 
soothing  him.  Dr.  Pillenaar  stood  at  a  little  distance,  watching 
the  pair  with  a  perplexed  look  on  his  fine  old  face.  He  was  hale 
and  hearty  still,  but  he  no  longer  visited  other  patients  than 
Elias  Lossell. 

"Who  is  there?"  cried  Elias,  as  soon  as  the  door  opened. 
"  Is  it  Hendrik?  Hendrik  at  last  ?  "—Johanna  told  him  that  it 
was — "  Oh,  Hendrik,"  he  continued,  "  you  must  help  me.  I  am 
sure  you  can  help  me.  I  have  told  Dr.  Pillenaar  so,  and  Johanna, 
You  can't  know.  I  am  sure  you  can't  know.  Just  fancy,  how 
terrible  it  is,  Hendrik,  there  are  people  in  the  world  who  haven't 
got  enough  to  eat  for  themselves  and  their  little  children — and 
nobody  gives  it  them  !  " 


Chapter  XXXI. 

TWO  BBOTHEK8  IN  MISFORTUNE. 

It  happened  very  rarely  indeed  that  Elias  went  out  at  night. 
And  on  the  few  occasions  when  he  obtained  permission  from 
Johanna  to  do  so,  it  was  almost  invariably  on  condition  that  the 
old  lady  herself  should  accompany  him.  On  this  eventful  Sunday, 
however,  an  exception  had  been  made.  A  message  had  come  up 
from  the  hamlet  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  Villa,  that  one  of 
Elias's  favourite  pensioners,  an  old  man  of  nearly  eighty,  was  very 
ill,  and  desirous  to  see  him  again.  Johanna,  whom  an  injured 
foot  confined  to  the  grounds,  had  declared  positively  that  her 
charge  could  not  be  trusted  to  go,  but  the  girl  who  had  brought 
the  request — a  granddaughter  of  the  invalid's — had  given  so 
distressing  an  account  of  her  grandfather's  restless  longing,  that 
Johanna,  flattered  in  her  heart  by  this  affection  the  blind  man 
had  called  up,  had  unwillingly  consented  to  reconsider  her 
resolve.  "  He  can't  speak  to  him,  Juffrouw,  unless  you  come,  but 
he  don't  want  to,"  the  girl  declared.  "He's  too  weak  to  say 
much.    He  says  he  oply  wants  to  see  his  beautiful  face  again, 
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and  touch  his  hand  in  thanks  for  all  that  he's  done  for  us,  and 
then  he  can  die  content."  Johanna  could  understand  the  senti- 
ment.   She  felt  that  it  must  be  treated  with  respect. 

Elias,  upon  being  consulted,  declared  his  immediate  readiness 
to  start.  John  could  go  with  him.  Yes,  certainly,  he  must 
"  see  "  old  Volsman  again,  if  the  good  creature  was  worse.  And 
might  he  take  some  more  of  that  strong  jelly,  and  some  soup  and 
eggs,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  in  a  basket?  John  would  carry  it. 
He  hurried  on  the  preparations  with  such  energy,  that  Johanna 
had  no  heart  to  bring  forward  fresh  obstacles,  and  she  saw  him  go 
off  into  the  starlit  cool  spring  night,  and  lingered  long  upon  the 
terrace,  watching  the  two  men  out  of  sight  with  many  doubts  and 
fears,  and  wondering  whether  John  would  remember  one  half  of 
the  injunctions  she  had  poured  into  his  motionless  ears. 

The  visit  to  the  dying  man  was  necessarily  only  partly  satis- 
factory. Elias  could  sit  by  the  bed  and  speak  a  few  words  of 
sympathy— and  that  was  alL  "Poor  Volsman!"  he  murmured. 
"  Soon  get  better.  I  do  hope  you  will  soon  get  better.  I  know  it 
is  so  tiresome  to  be  ill."  And  Volsman  could  only  clasp  Elias's 
powerful,  useless  hand  in  his  two  emaciated  ones,  and  lie  looking 
at  the  solemn  sightless  eyes.  After  a  moment  or  two  John,  who 
found  the  atmosphere  of  the  poor  little  cottage  decidedly  depress- 
ing, touched  his  master's  arm  and  led  him  away.  He  caught  up 
the  empty  basket,  nodded  to  the  distressed  womenkind  of  the 
family,  and  walked  out. ' 

As  the  pair  turned  into  the  principal  street  of  the  tiny  village, 
Elias,  who  had  already  taken  a  very  long  walk  in  the  afternoon, 
expressed  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  he  felt  tired,  which  was 
welcomed  by  his  companion  as  a  Godsend,  so  eager  are  we  to 
consider  our  vices  abetted  by  the  Almighty.  For  John,  who  had 
only  been  a  few  months  with  his  present  master,  had  recently 
established  a  more  or  less  harmless  flirtation  with  the  barmaid  of 
the  village  gin-shop,  and  at  this  moment  he  was  chafing  inwardly 
at  the  idea  of  having  to  pass  her  door  without  as  much  as  a  smile. 
Elias's  casual  observation  procured  the  lover  a  too  welcome  pretext, 
and  he  stopped,  with  a  sudden  resolve,  at  the  door  of  the  little 
"  Tappery  "  and,  pushing  it  open,  guided  the  blind  man  to  a  seat  by 
the  wall  inside. 

The  little  room  was  close  and  smelt  of  pipes  long  smoked  and 
liquors  long  consumed — a  flat  unwholesome,  yesterday-evening 
smell.  At  this  moment  it  was  completely  deserted,  but  for  a  dirty 
figure — a  tramp,  probably — huddled  up  in  a  corner,  half-asleep. 

Elias  could  not  perceive  where  he  was,  but  he  understood  that 
John  had  kindly  procured  a  seat  for  him  in  some  cottage.    He 
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was  not  really  so  tired  as  to  require  a  rest,  and  the  musty  smell 
was  extremely  distasteful  to  his  delicate  nerves,  but  he  had  not 
the  heart  to  appear  ungrateful.  So  he  sat  down  calmly  on  the 
bench  near  the  wall,  while  John  dived  into  the  adjoining  kitchen 
to  hunt  up  his  lady-love. 

He  believes  to.  this  day,  does  John,  that  he  spent  two  minutes  in 
that  kitchen.  In  reality  he  remained  there  for  more  than  ten. 
Gapid  may  not  be  so  blind  as  some  people  like  to  believe  him, 
but,  if  not  blind,  he  certainly  never  has  learnt  to  look  at  the 
clock. 

Elias,  meanwhile,  sat  alone  with  the  tramp,  of  whose  presence 
he  was  at  first  unconscious.  The  tramp,  on  his  part,  who  was  not 
asleep,  as  John  had  flattered  himself,  but  merely  drowsy,  re- 
cognized Elias,  as  soon  as  his  eyes — i.e.  the  tramp's — had  dis- 
tinguished in  the  dusky  atmosphere  the  lines  of  the  blind  man's 
face.  For  this  poor  wayfarer  was  a  person  well  known  in  all  the 
country  round,  a  deaf  and  dumb  pedlar  called  Jops,  and  he  would 
not  have  been  a  stranger  to  John,  had  that  enamoured  swain 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  features.  He  often  brought  up  his 
ribbons  and  reels  of  thread  to  the  Villa,  and  Johanna  would  buy 
of  him,  and  Elias  had  given  him  a  penny  many  a  time. 

Jops  was  deaf  and  dumb,  but  he  had  learnt,  like  so  many  of  his 
kind,  to  read  the  motions  of  the  lips  with  a  dexterity  which 
minimised  the  difficulties  of  conversation  with  him,  if  only  you 
took  care  to  speak  slowly  and  to  exaggerate  the  action  of  the 
mouth.  He  could  answer  you  by  guttural  notes  and  noises 
'which,  though  hideous  in  themselves,  were  fairly  intelligible  to 
those  who  cared  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon  them,  and 
in  addition  to  this,  he  was  perfectly  at  home  in  the  ordinary 
dumb  alphabet,  which  he  used  with  the  few  who  understand  it. 

He  had  often  watched  Johanna  in  her  intercourse  with  Elias, 
and  had  long  yearned  for  an  opportunity  of  contact  with  this 
great  gentleman  who  was  his  brother  in  affliction.  How  well  he 
would  be  able  to  speak  to  him,  far  better  than  all  these  menials, 
who  never  properly  took  the  trouble  to  learn. 

No  sooner  had  he  seen  this  utterly  unexpected  opportunity, 
than  he  slouched  rapidly  across  the  room,  and  taking  Elias's  hand, 
spelt  across  it  with  his  own  gnarled  and  dirty  fingers: 

"  Good  day,  sir." 

Elias  was  alarmed.  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  said.  "  John,  who  is 
it  ?    It's  a  strange  man.    I  don't  know  his  hand." 

The  pedlar  quickly  told  him,  and  bade  him  not  be  frightened. 
He  would  stop  if  it  was  displeasing  to  Mynheer,  said  Jops.  He 
was    deaf,    too,    like    Mynheer,    and   dumb    into    the    bargain. 
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Mynheer  would  remember  haying  bought  of  him.  He  had  hoped 
it  would  not  be  displeasing  to  Mynheer,  he  repeated,  if  he  spoke. 

No,  it  was  not  displeasing  to  Mynheer.  The  first  shock  over, 
Elias  even  followed,  with  increasing  interest,  the  clear  quick 
touches  upon  his  hand.  How  seldom  the  blind  gentleman  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversation  with  anyone  but  his  two  or  three 
attendants.  He  was  delighted  to  find  how  well  he  understood, 
even  though  the  alphabet  differed  here  and  there  from  the  sim- 
plified code  Johanna  was  in  the  habit  of  using.  Jops  crossed  over 
to  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  turned  the  paraffin  lamp  so  that 
its  light  should  fall  full  on  Elias's  face,  and  thus  entire  communi- 
cation was  established  between  them.  This  new  mystery  Elias 
did  not  comprehend,  but  his  inelastic  brain  was  content  to 
acquiesce  in  it.  And  so  they  sat  together  by  the  soiled  deal  table 
in  the  murky  little  taproom — with  the  glare  of  the  lamp,  from 
which  the  shade  had  been  removed,  upon  them  and  their  sordid 
surroundings — so  they  sat,  close  to  each  other,  bending  forward 
over  the  juncture  of  their  hands,  the  simple-brained,  useless 
millionaire,  and  the  quick,  clever  beggar,  linked  by  their  common 
affliction,  eager  to  make  the  most  of  the  brief  union  which  fate  had 
seemed  to  afford  them.  And  in  those  few  moments  Jops  com- 
municated to  his  companion  several  interesting  facts  concerning 
himself  and  his  surroundings  which  had  previously  been  entirely 
unknown  to  the  lonely  gentleman.    But  of  these  more  anon. 

"And  do  you  like  going  about  and  selling?  Is  it  not  very 
amusing  ?  "  said  Elias  presently.  "  I  am  rich!  as  you  say,  but  I  am 
often  so  dull" 

"  In  the  summer  it  is  not  so  bad,"  answered  Jops,  "  but  in  the 
winter  sometimes  it  is  terrible.  So  cold.  And  often  nothing 
earned  in  the  end." 

"Then  why  do  you  not  stop  in  the  winter?  If  I  were  you,  I 
should  sell  in  the  summer  only." 

"Stop!  How  can  I  stop?"  answered  the  pedlar  impatiently. 
He  was  angry  with  the  rich  man's  ( insouciance/  He  had  to  spell 
his  words  more  calmly,  however,  before  Elias  could  understand. 

"  "Who  will  give  me  bread  if  I  stop  ?  As  it  is,  I  often  have  not 
enough  to  eat  in  the  winter.  We  can't  all  sit  in  our  fine  houses 
like  you." 

"  But  if  you  have  no  bread,  the  rich  people  give  it  you." 

"  Not  they,  as  a  rule,  unless  I  earn  it." 

"  Of  course  you  earn  it.    But  if  you  can't  earn  it,  they  give  it." 

"Ha,  ha!    Not  they." 

"  There  was  a  short  pause.  Then  Elias  asked,  a  little  tremu- 
lously— 
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"Are  yon  sometimes  hungry,  do  you  mean  to  say? — without 
getting  bread?" 

Jops  looked  into  the  beautiful,  blind  face.  Was  this  brother  in 
affliction  fooling  him  ? 

"  Oh,  no,"  he  spelt  back  savagely,  "  not  I,  nor  any  of  the  others. 
The  people  who  die  of  starvation  do  it  for  fun — with  sacks  of 
potatoes  in  the  cellar.  And  the  little  children,  they  like  it  too, 
cold,  and  hunger,  and  want." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  said  Elias  quietly.  He  had  never  come 
into  contact  with  irony  before.  "  I  am  glad  they  like  it,  though  I 
cannot  think  why  they  should.  I  do  not  like  being  cold  or 
hungry,  but  I  do  not  quite  understand." 

At  this  moment  the  door  which  led  to  the  kitchen  was  thrust 
back.  The  pedlar  saw  it  begin  to  move,  and,  with  one  dart,  he 
regained  his  former  place  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  table.  Once 
more  he  fell  forward  on  his  arms  and  pretended  to  be  asleep. 

John  came  into  the  room  and  respectfully  touched  his  master's 
arm.,  Elias  rose  dreamily.  "Do  you  think  we  had  better  be 
going,  John?"  he  said.  "Yes,  Johanna  might  begin  to  get 
anxious.  Then  I  must  say  good-bye,  Jops.  You  must  come  and 
see  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  having 
talked  to  me.  I  have  no  money  with  me,  but  I  will  give  you  some 
when  you  come.  And  if  you  know  of  any  who  want  money  and 
can't  get  it,  you  must  bring  them  to  me.  I  promise  that  I  shall 
give  it  them." 

All  this,  spoken  with  Elias's  wearisome  utterance,  was,  of  course, 
lost  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  pedlar,  asleep  with  his  eyes  on  the  table. 
But  to  John  it  conveyed  confusion  and  alarm.  He  ran  to  the 
individual  in  the  corner  and  shook  him  violently.  The  pedlar 
lifted  up  a  frightened  face,  which  in  no  wise  lessened  the  footman's 
apprehension.  "  Jops,  by  Jove ! "  he  muttered.  But  explanations 
being  impossible,  he  resolved  to  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  walked 
home  as  quickly  as  he  could  with  his  now  entirely  silent  charge. 

"  Mynheer  was  tired,  Juffrouw,"  he  said,  in  the  course  of  his 
accurate  and  circumstantial  report,  "and  so  we  sat  down  for  a 
moment  in  a  highly-respectable  cottage  by  the  roadside.  As  it 
happened,  the  deaf  and  dumb  pedlar  came  past,  and,  as  he 
pretended  he  could  talk  to  Mynheer,  I  quickly  came  away  again." 

"In  a  cottage?  You  should  hardly  have  done  that,"  said 
Johanna.  "  Of  course  you  did  not  leave  Mynheer  for  one  moment 
alone?" 

"  I — oh,  Juffrouw ! — what  are  you  thinking  of?  It  would  be  as 
much  as  my  place  is  worth,  not  to  speak  of  the  danger  to  the  poor 
dear  gentleman." 
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"It  would  indeed,"  said  Johanna  grimly.  [But,  nevertheless, 
she  was  fairly  satisfied,  as  much  so  as  could  have  been  expected, 
her  absence  being  unavoidable.  "You  have  managed  very  well, 
John,"  she  said  patronisingly.  "  I  don't  wonder  you  feel  personal 
sympathy  for  your  unfortunate  master.  But  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  one  can  trust  a  servant  in  such  matters  as  these." 


Chapteb  XXXII. 

"A  FOOL  AND  HIS  MONEY." 

But  when  she  helped  her  charge  to  bed,  as  was  her  nightly  custom, 
Johanna  discovered  that  her  sensation  of  relief  at  Elias's  safe 
return  had  been  somewhat  premature. 

The  idiot  was  unusually  silent,  wrapped,  as  it  seemed,  in  the 
cloud  of  his  own  untransparent  thoughts.  "  What  is  it,  Jasje  ?  " 
asked  the  old  nurse  once  or  twice.  He  only  shook  his  head 
in  answer. 

Presently,  however,  when  the  time  came  for  repeating  his  few 
sentences  of  evening  prayer,  Elias  drew  back.  "  Dear  boy,  what 
is  it  ?  Tell  Johanna.  Are  you  ill  ?  "  the  poor  old  woman  repeated 
in  anguish  of  mind. 

"  Johanna ! "  suddenly  burst  out  the  fool,  with  what  for  him 
was  impetuosity,  "  why  do  some  people  like  to  be  miserable  and 
cold  and  to  die  of  hunger?" 

"  Nobody  does,"  replied  Johanna.  "  Ton  mustn't  trouble  your 
head  about  such  nonsense." 

"Then  what  makes  them  do  it  if  they  don't  like?  They  don't 
do  it,  do  they  ?    It's  only  a  joke  ?  " 

Johanna  had  always  striven,  as  far  as  she  possibly  could,  to 
keep  the  knowledge  of  human  suffering  from  Elias's  mind.  "  He 
has  enough  to  bear  as  it  is,"  she  would  say.  "  What  is  the  use  of 
acquainting  him  with  sorrows  he  can  do  nothing  more  than  he 
does  already  to  alleviate?  These  things  would  only  prey  upon 
his  mind."  So  she  encouraged  him  in  the  theory  which  he  had 
worked  out  for  himself  that  the  relations  between  rich  and  poor 
were  regulated  by  an  incessantly  sliding  scale  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Nevertheless  she  had  often  asked  herself  whether  she  was  not 
keeping  a  source  of  comfort  from  Elias.  For  to  her  coarser 
nature  it  was  very  plain  that  we  derive  our  chiefest  satisfaction 
from  the  contemplation  of  suffering  in  others.  And  so  she  went 
as  far  as  she  dared,  warned  back  beyond  certain  limits  by  a  dread 
of  his  hyper-sensitive  sympathy.    "Ton  are  not  able  to  see,  but 
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you  have  beautiful  flowers  all  the  same.  You  are  deaf,  but  you 
can  go  driving  in  a  fine  carriage.  A  continual  balance  of  plus  and 
minus.  Tou  have  more  privations,  but  also  more  comforts  than 
other  people/'  Elias  understood  that  comforts  and  privations 
were  irregularly  scattered  over  the  world.  But  he  had  never 
known  that  there  existed  wants  which  man  might  perhaps  have 
relieved,  and  did  not. 

"  Some  people  are  rich  and  some  are  poor,  Jasje,"  said  Johanna 
evasively. 

"  I  know.    But  the  rich  help  the  poor." 

"  Not  always.  They  cannot  always.  Now  you  are  rich,  Elias, 
but  you  are  deaf  and  blind.  Most  poor  people  are  not,  and  are 
more  fortunate  than  you." 

"  Not  always ! "  cried  Elias,  who  had  only  heard  the  first  two 
words.  "  Not  always !  Not  always !  And  if  they  don't,  what 
happens  then?  They  don't  like  to  be  hungry.  Nor  do  I.  I 
don't  believe  it.  I  understand.  They  are  unhappy  at  being 
hungry,  just  as  I  was  at  being  blind.  Nobody  can  make  me  see 
again,  but  if  you're  hungry,  everybody  can  give  you  bread.  Why 
don't  they?" 

"  Hush,  hush,  Elias,"  entreated  Johanna,  drawing  him  towards 
her.  She  wanted  to  tell  him  how  much  is  done  for  the  deserving 
poor,  but  he  broke  away  from  her,  too  excited  to  listen. 

"  I  won't  pray ! "  he  cried.  "  What's  the  use  of  praying,  if  God 
doesn't  do  it  ?  Does  God  let  the  people  die  of  hunger  ?  He  can't 
be  good,  Johanna,  as  you  always  say,  if  I  ask  Him  to  give  them 
bread  and  He  doesn't  do  it   Why  doesn't  He  do  it  when  He  can  ?  " 

Johanna  was  horror-struck  by  this  wild  rush  of  blasphemy. 
She  shuddered  in  her  comfortable  little  soul.  What  to  answer 
she  knew  not.  But,  fortunately,  for  the  moment  no  answer  was 
required  of  her.  Elias  stood  away  in  the  shade  of  the  lofty 
room,  his  long  nightdress  falling  round  his  majestic  figure,  his 
golden  head  uplifted  in  impotent  protest.  He  looked  like  some 
priest  or  prophet  of  a  religion  long  since  dead,  in  that  flowing 
white  garment.  The  veil  had  dropped,  as  it  seemed,  from  his 
eyes.  They  were  blazing  into  the  darkness  before  him  like  stars 
that  vainly  seek  to  illumine  the  night. 

"  God  will  surely  help  them,  if  we  ask  Him,"  he  murmured  more 
calmly.  "  I  have  never  asked  Him  yet,  and  perhaps  He  doesn't 
know.     Oh,  Johanna,  you  should  have  told  me  to  ask  Him." 

And  he  sank  down  on  his  knees  and  began  aloud :  "  0  God, 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  haven't  got  any  bread.    Please  give 

it  them,  0  God,  and  clothes  also,  and  make  them "    Suddenly 

he  stopped.    "  But  they  are  asking  for  themselves,"  he  cried,  in 

vol.  xcv.  x 
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fresh  anguish.  "  They  can  ask  as  well  as  I ;  and  He  doesn't  hear 
them.  It  must  be  that  they  don't  know  about  Him ;  why  don't 
people  tell  them?  Johanna,  come  here  to  me.  Gome!  If  you 
know  about  God,  for  you  told  me,  why  don't  you  tell  everybody 
else?  They  are  dying  of  hunger  because  you  never  told  them. 
Oh,  Johanna,  you  are  a  very,  very  wicked  woman!  Oh,  how 
could  you  be  so  horribly  wicked  not  to  tell?"  And  at  this 
sudden  loss  of  all  that  he  held  most  dear,  Elias,  for  the  first  time 
that  evening,  burst  into  tears. 

Once  more  she  tried  to  soothe  him.  It  was  not  soothing  he 
wanted,  but  the  truth. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  them  ?  "  he  reiterated.  "  How  could  you 
keep  it  only  for  me  ?  " 

"  They  know,  dearest,"  she  answered,  pressing  him  tightly  to 
her  motherly  bosom.  "God  thinks  it  best  for  them  to  leave 
them  poor." 

"  Poor ! "  he  cried  passionately.  "  I  am  not  speaking  of '  poor.' 
It  is  'breadless'  I  am  speaking  of.  Oh,  Johanna!  They  are 
breadless.    And  He  knows.9* 

He  lay  trembling  on  her  breast.  A  fever  spot  burned  on  his 
cheeks.  And  gradually  he  sank  into  a  silence  which  was  not 
the  usual  dulness  after  intellectual  exertion,  but  the  unusual  slow 
fluttering  exhaustion  of  an  emotion  too  strong  for  his  powers 
of  control. 

His  condition  alarmed  her.  She  was  soon  alarmed  by  anything 
out  of  the  common  in  the  placid  flow  of  her  charge's  healthy 
existence.  She  felt  his  pulse,  anxiously,  once  or  twice,  and  then 
she  softly  slipped  his  head  down  on  to  the  sofa  cushion  next  to 
her,  and  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  the  coachman  for  the  doctor. 

The  movement  roused  Elias.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked 
feebly.  "  Oh,  I  know.  I  remember.  They  are  all  hungry.  He 
said  so.  And  the  children  cry.  And  nobody  helps  them.  What 
are  you  doing,  Johanna  ?  Are  you  going  to  help  them  ?  Some- 
body must ! " 

She  took  his  hand  in  hers  again.  She  knew  not  what  to  do  or 
say.  "  I  have  sent  for  your  good  old  friend,  Doctor  Pillenaar," 
she  told  him ;  "  he  is  sure  to  put  everything  right,  as  he  always 
does." 

"I  want  no  doctor,"  said  Elias  impatiently.  "I  am  not  ill.  I 
want  Jops ;  he  must  tell  me  more  about  it,  and  advise  me.  No, 
Jops  told  me  they  liked  it.    He  tells  lies." 

Johanna  was  more  distracted  than  ever.  She  felt  dimly  that 
the  dumb  pedlar  must  be  responsible  for  at  least  part  of  the 
mischief.    But  how  ? 
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"The  kind  gentleman  might  help,  bat  not  the  doctor,"  said 
Elias ;  "  the  kind  gentleman  who  used  to  come  long  ago,  and  tired 
my  head" — he  meant  his  father's  notary.  "Send  for  the  kind 
gentleman,  Johanna.  Send  for  him  at  once.  He  told  me  he  could 
take  all  the  money  that  was  mine  and  do  what  he  liked  with  it. 
Johanna,  perhaps  at  this  moment  they  are  dying  like  that  in 
Koopstad.  They  must  go  and  tell  him  to  come  at  once  and  bring 
all  my  money  with  him.  And  Hendrik  must  come  too.  I  won't 
sleep !  I  can't  sleep !  Oh,  Johanna,  you  don't  care  to  help !  You 
are  a  wicked  woman,  and  I  thought  you  were  so  good."  That 
idea  to  him  seemed  almost  worst  of  all. 

The  doctor,  on  his  arrival,  obtained  such  inadequate  information 
as  the  agitated  nurse  was  able  to  bestow.  He  examined  his 
patient  and  found  him  in  a  condition  of  nervous  excitement  for 
-which  no  reason,  it  seemed,  could  be  adduced.  He  was  alarmed, 
for,  in  the  abnormally  diseased  state  of  Elias's  brain,  any  corn-* 
plications  might  lead  on  to  unexpectedly  disastrous  results.  "  It 
is  a  mental  strain,"  he  said.  "  You  must  calm  him.  At  all  costs 
you  must  calm  him.    His  pulse  is  at  fever-height." 

"  Mynheer  is  continually  asking  for  the  notary,"  said  Johanna. 
"And  for  his  brother.  But  I  did  not  like  to  trouble  anyone 
so  late." 

"  If  he  asks  for  them,  he  must  have  them,"  said  Doctor  Pillenaar. 
Anything  to  quiet  him  and  give  the  brain  rest."  So  fresh  messages 
were  sent  out. 

"  I  must  have  the  kind  gentleman  to  help  me,"  Elias  repeated 
over  and  over  again.  Ask  Doctor  Pillenaar  to  help  me,  Johanna. 
If  God  doesn't  do  it,  we  must  do  it  ourselves.  Perhaps  He  waits, 
because  He  wants  us  to  begin." 

When  Hendrik  made  his  appearance,  the  same  refrain  greeted 
his  ears.  The  notary  came  latest.  He  had  been  absent  from 
home  when  the  messenger  arrived  there.  Hendrik  looked  up  in 
indignant  amazement,  and  exchanged  a  formal  bow  with  the  new- 
comer. The  brothers,  Hendrik  and  Hubert — it  will  be  remembered 
— had  quarrelled  with  their  father's  legal  adviser  about  the  re- 
construction of  the  firm  with  Elias's  money.  Notary  Borlett 
was  the  last  man  whom  Hendrik  wished  to  meet  in  the  idiot's  bed- 
room. 

The  three  gentlemen  stood  grouped,  in  an  irregular  half  circle, 
round  the  shining  white  bed  in  its  cold  emptiness  and  the  big 
chair  by  its  side,  on  which  Elias  lay  in  the  dressing-gown  Johanna 
had  thrown  round  him.  The  old  nurse  had  sunk  down  by  this 
chair,  with  one  arm  over  its  back.    She  held  her  darling's  hand  in 
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hers  and  looked  anxiously  from  him  to  his  visitors,  and  then  back 
again  into  his  troubled,  sightless  face.  Her  look  said:  "Help 
him!  He  cannot  help  himself  I"  The  fall  glow  from  the  lamp 
on  the  bed-table  made  a  bright  spot  round  the  little  group.  And 
the  three  men  stood  in  the  half-light  and  looked  on,  and  knew  not 
what  assistance  to  bestow.  They  *ere  men  of  the  world,  men  of 
the  clear,  straightforward,  hard-working  mid-day  of  life ;  what 
understood  they  of  Elias's  clouds  and  shadows?  The  world  was 
cruel,  ruthless,  crushing  all  who,  through  their  own  unfitness, 
were  not  strong  enough  to  resist  it  Life  was  a  law  of  political 
economy.  Statistically  it  was  perfectly  correct  that  a  percentage 
of  superfluous  humanity  died  of  hunger,  and  ought  to  die  of  hunger, 
every  year. 

"  Tell  the  kind  gentleman,  Johanna,"  paid  Elias,  appealing  to 
his  old  friend  in  fear  of  the  stranger.  "  Tell  him  that  I  hope  he 
has  brought  all  my  money  with  him.  I  want  all  of  it  to  be  given 
to  the  people  who  have  got  no  bread,  and  no  clothes,  and  no  fires. 
All  of  it.  He  must  divide  it.  Like  Johanna  does  at  Easter  and 
Christmas-tide." 

The  three  looked  at  each  other.  Hendrik  Lossell  smiled  a 
painful  little  smile,  and  shifted  from  the  right  foot  to  the  left. 

"Explain  to  him,  my  good  woman,"  said  the  notary,  "that  it 
can't  be  done." 

And  Johanna  explained.  And  she  reasoned  with  him,  following 
the  notary's  and  the  doctor's  promptings  and  repeating  their 
arguments.  But  none  of  them  had  reckoned  on  that  obstinacy 
which  is  so  often  the  refuge  of  the  weak-willed. 

"I  want  it  all  to  be  given  to  the  people  who  haven't  got 
enough,"  said  Elias.  "All  except  what  is  wanted  for  Johanna 
and  me.  Jops  says  I  have  a  hundred  times  more  than  I  require. 
Of  course  I  know,  Notary,  that  there  must  be  rich  people  and  poor 
people.  But  there  mustn't  be  hungry  people.  Johanna,  must 
there  be  hungry  people  ?  " 

"  I  will  give  it  1 "  he  cried,  suddenly  starting  up  in  a  fury  of  ex- 
citement. "  Let  me  have  it !  You  said  it  was  mine.  Everybody 
says  it  is  mine.  Jops  told  me  I  could  give  it  away,  if  I  chose, 
when  I  asked  him.  I  will  give  it ! "  He  made  as  if  he  would  rush 
from  the  room.  In  vain  Johanna  tried  to  speak  into  his  hand. 
He  thrust  her  away.  "  You  are  murderers ! "  he  said.  "  You  are 
robbers,  the  rich  people !  Jops  said  so.  I  did  not  understand  him. 
And  he  tells  lies,  for  he  says  the  poor  people  like  to  starve.  But 
I  don't  believe  him.  I  don't  believe  you.  I  won't  let  them.  Give 
me  my  money.  I  will  have  my  money  1  All  of  it.  I  will  give  it 
away !    Johanna,  send  for  the  police  to  take  it  away !  " 
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He  was  galvanised  into  new  energy  by  his  pity  and  his  indigna- 
tion. He  stood  opposite  them  in  all  the  glory  of  his  manhood, 
his  great  eyes  aglow  with  love  and  hope. 

"lama  fool,  they  say !  "  he  cried — by  what  cruel  indiscretion 
had  he,  the  carefully  sheltered,  penetrated  to  that  truth  ? — "  but 
111  do  it !  I'll  leave  nobody  any  rest  till  I've  done  it.  You  won't, 
God  can't.  I'll  give  it!  I'm  immensely  rich.  I  can  do  it.  I 
won't  have  anybody  hungry,  Hendrik.  Doctor,  Johanna,  make 
the  notary  give  me  my  money.     Take  it  away !  " 

"  Doctor,"  said  Hendrik  impatiently,  "  give  the  poor  creature 
a  potion  and  put  him  to  sleep." 

But  already  Elias's  fictitious  vitality  had  spent  itself.  He  sank 
down  in  his  chair,  and  burying  his  face  in  his  hand,  he  shook  with 
hysterical  weeping. 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor  gravely.  "The  best  thing  will  be  to 
enable  him  to  sleep,  at  least  for  to-night." 

As  the  notary  and  the  merchant  went  slowly  down  the  stairs 
together,  the  notary  said  hesitatingly :  "  If  this  mood  lasts,  you 
will  have  to  get  curators  appointed,  Mynheer  Lossell." 

"  It  will  pass  off,"  said  Hendrik. 

"  But  supposing  it  were  not  to,  supposing  he  were  to  repeat  his 
demand,  what  am  I  to  do?  He  may  appeal  to  another  less 
scrupulous  man.  He  is  capable  of  appealing  to  the  streets  at 
large.  Look  how  he  has  been  influenced  already  by  some  person 
who  seems  somehow  to  have  spoken  to  him.  He  is,  legally,  of 
sound  tnind  and  able  to  do  what  he  chooses.  If  he  insists  upon 
taking  his  fortune  into  his  own  hand,  or  upon  throwing  it  out  of 
the  window,  who  can  prevent  him  ?  " 

"Are  you  sure,"  questioned  Hendrik,  stopping  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  "  that  they  would  declare  him  insane  ?  The  judges,  I  mean, 
not  the  doctors.  You  know  what  endless  formalities  intervene, 
and  how  apt  they  are  to  refuse  ?  " 

"At  any  rate,  you  might. try,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  I  can't ! "  cried  Hendrik.  "  You  know  I  can't.  I  can't  have  a 
caratorship  on  any  account.    It  means  ruin." 

"The  other  alternative  seems  not  to  mean  much  else,"  said 
the  lawyer  laconically.  He  thought  Lossell  expressed  himself  in 
exaggerated  terms. 

They  got  into  a  conveyance  which  the  notary  had  in  waiting, 
but  they  exchanged,  not  another  word  on  their  way  to  the 
town. 

";How  is  he  ?  "  asked  Cornelia,  coming  to  meet  her  husband  in 
the  hall,  lamp  in  hand. 
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"  As  healthy  as  ever,  only  a  little  more  mad,"  answered  Hendrik 
curtly.  And  he  passed  into  his  own  sitting-room  without  another 
word  and  locked  himself  in. 


Chapter  XXXIII. 

THE  BUBICON. 

Ok  the  following  morning,  at  half-past  six,  as  soon  as  the  servants 
were  stirring,  the  master  of  the  house  unlocked  the  door  of  his 
private  room,  and  came  out  into  the  hall,  with  white  face  and 
rumpled  hair.  He  had  not  quitted  the  room  all  night.  What  had 
he  done  there  ?    He  could  not  have  told  you.    Sat  and — thought. 

"  Somebody  must  take  this  note  to  Mynheer  Alers  at  once,"  he 
cried  out.  And  he  threw  an  envelope  down  on  the  hall  table,  and 
fled  back  into  his  sanctuary  before  the  surprised  glances  of  the 
housemaid. 

A  couple  of  hours  later  Thomas  Alers  stood  in  Hendrik's 
presence,  a  triumphant  smile  discreetly  minimised  about  the 
corners  of  his  thin  lips.  In  his  hand  he  held  the  paper  which  had 
summoned  him.    It  contained  no  other  words  than  these : 

"  Gome  to  me  immediately,  this  morning,  as  early  as  possible. 

"Hendrik." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Thomas,  running  through  a  whole  gamut  over 
the  one  syllable.  He  was  too  wise  to  begin  at  once  the  triumphant 
praises  of  his  "  Syndicate." 

"  We  must  be  friends  again,  Thomas,"  cried  Hendrik,  holding 
out  a  hot  little  hand,  u  I  can't  do  without  you.  We  can  only  harm 
each  other  apart,  and  we  can  help  each  other  together.  Ill  look 
into  your  plan,  and,  if  I  possibly  can,  I'll  undertake  to  assist  you." 

"All  right,"  replied  Thomas  coolly.  "You  don't  assist  me, 
though.  It's  to  your  own  advantage.  You'll  make  a  lot  of 
money  by  it.  And  what  further  service  can  I  do  you  ?  For  that, 
I  suppose,  is  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  outburst  of  affection." 

"Don't,  Thomas,"  said  Hendrik,  with  a  gasp  as  if  of  pain. 
And  then  he  told  his  brother-in-law  what  had  happened  the  night 
before. 

"  Cornelia  and  I  are  reconciled,"  he  said.  "  Everything  was 
settled,  and  now — now  this  difficulty  suddenly  comes  looming  up* 
What  am  I  to  do?  It  is  desperate.  As  soon  as  a  curatorship 
occurs,  not  a  share  can  be  alienated.  I  am  definitely  clogged  till 
his  death.     Even  supposing  the  Court  might  be  cheated  into  con- 
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nivance — which  is  doubtful  though  possible — the  words  of  old 
Elias's  will  cut  away  the  ground  from  under  our  feet,  and  Hubert, 
or  the  notary,  would  be  sure  to  split.  As  long  as  Elias  is  not  his 
own  master,  no  shares  can  be  sold.  It  is  for  that  very  reason  we 
decided  to  adopt  the  fiction  of  considering  him  sane." 

"I  know — I  know,"  interrupted  Thomas  impatiently.  "Old 
Volderdoes  was  afraid  of  step-mothers  and  step-brothers.  He 
was  quite  right  from  his  point  of  view.  He  wanted  to  prevent 
his  son-in-law's  buying  up  the  business  during  Elias's  minority. 
He  was  evidently  a  cunning  old  chap." 

"  And  now  Elias  is  resolved  to  throw  all  his  money  to  the  dogs." 

"And  if  you  treat  him  as  a  spendthrift,"  cried  Alers,  not 
altogether  unamused  by  his  friend's  dilemma,  "  the  curatorship 
comes  in  again.*     And  you  are  no  farther  than  you  were  before." 

Hendrik  sat  down  again  by  his  writing-table,  with  his  head 
between  his  hands — in  the  same  position  which  he  had  retained 
all  night — and  groaned. 

"Look  here,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Alers  after  a  moment.  "A 
curatorship  is  out  of  the  question.  The  old  fellow's  will  makes 
it  impossible.  Elias  therefore  is  sane,  and  must  remain  sane* 
Always  remember  that.    He  is  sane." 

"  But  supposing  the  curator "  began  Hendrik  wildly — and 

stopped. 

"It  can't  be  done,"  replied  Thomas  calmly.  "It's  too 
dangerous.  Besides,  there  is  always  the  second  man.  You 
needn't  think  Elias's  cousins  would  consent  to  your  proposing 
me.  One  of  them  would  take  Hubert's  place  until  Hubert  comes  . 
back.  No,  no,  that  is  impossible.  Elias  is  sane,  and  you  must 
try  to  make  the  best  of  his  insane  sanity." 

"  But,  Alers,  if  he  scatters  the  money  right  and  left  ?  He  will 
sell  all  his  shares  in  a  lump — at  once — now?  Who  will  buy 
theml  I  can't.  Some  stranger.  That  is  worse  even  than  a 
curatorship." 

"  Nonsense !  " 

"  He  will  do  it.  He  will  get  someone  else  to  advise  him.  He 
repeatedly  said  so.  He  insisted  that  he  was  only  going  to  keep 
a  pittance  for  himself."  Hendrik  almost  cried  with  fear  and 
powerless  vexation. 

"He,  with  his  veneration  for  Volderdoes  Zonen?"  asked 
Thomas  sceptically. 

"He  is  capable  of  anything.  A  madman.  What  will  you 
have  ?    He  is  like  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine.    His  development  has 

*  In  Holland  the  family  of  a  spendthrift  can  obtain  the  appointment 
of  a  curator. 
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stopped  with  the  beginning  of  his  illness.  Bnt  he  has  all  the 
stupid  self-will  of  a  child  of  that  age.  The  notary  says  that 
nothing  bnt  a  trusteeship  can  prevent  him.  He  will  ruin  himself, 
Thomas.  He  will  ruin  us  all.  He  may  throw  every  penny  he 
possesses,  the  business  included,  into  J  ops'  hand  to-morrow,  or 
leave  it  to  Johanna." 

"Hush.  Hush,"  interposed  Thomas.  "Matters  might  have 
been  worse.  In  this  country,  at  any  rate,  he  cannot  make  a  will 
without  the  intervention  of  a  notary.  Be  thankful  for  that. 
There  is  nothing  for  it,  my  good  LosselJ,  but  to  accept  the  dis- 
agreeable facts  as  you  find  them  and  to  make  the  best  of  the 
whole  thing.  You  must  humour  him,  and  thereby  you  must 
win  his  confidence.  Instead  of  neglecting  him  as  you  have 
foolishly  done  hitherto,  you  must  try  and  somewhat  lessen  the 
too  entire  influence  of  Johanna.  You  must  learn  to  talk  to  him 
without  her  help.  And  then  you  must  advise  him  in  these 
matters  and  keep  him  from  flying  to  strangers.  All  this  mischief 
has  been  done,  you  say,  through  a  stupid  talk  with  some  illiterate 
person.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  go  and  tell  him  that  you 
agree  with  him,  as  you  should  have  done  immediately  last  night. 
You  agree  with  him — entirely.  It  is  your  wish,  also,  that  all 
your  money  and  his  should  be  used  for  the  poor.  But  if  you  give 
it  all  at  once,  they  will  waste  it,  and  be  as  poor  as  ever.  They 
cannot  have  it  in  a  lump.  Surely  he  will  be  able  to  understand 
that.  Get  him  to  send  for  someone  else  to  explain  the  same  thing 
to  him — me,  for  instance.  And  then  you  must  start  some  charity 
for  him — in  moderation — and  interest  him  in  an  industrial  colony, 
or  a  home  for  fellow-idiots  or  something.  Get  him  to  comprehend 
that  his  money  is  being  used  for  the  poor — gradually — instead  of 
being  wasted.  He  will  be  content  then.  The  whole  thing  only 
requires  a  little  common-sense  and  good-nature.  You  are  far  too 
fussy,  Hendrik,  and  too  excited,  if  you  will  forgive  my  saying  so, 
for  a  good  man  of  business." 

"  That  may  be  all  very  well,"  replied  Hendrik,  "  but  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  such  a  trifle  will  content  him." 

"  What  does  he  know  of  the  value  of  money  ?  Why  tell  him 
you  are  only  spending  a  trifle  ?  Leave  that  to  me.  We  can  talk 
it  all  over  later  on.  But  begin  by  telling  him,  as  I  say,  that  you 
perfectly  understand  and  entirely  agree  with  him.  By  Jove,  he 
is  not  much  ahead  of  our  modern  philanthropists!  Only  he 
advocates  the  practice  of  what  they  approve  of  in  theory.  There 
is  no  profession  so  smoothly  free  from  all  anxiety  in  our  days  as 
that  of  the  pitiable  pauper.  His  income  is  secure  from  all  chance 
of  diminishment  by  conversion  or  reduction  or  loss.    And  since 
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the  hysterical  charity  of  our  soft-brained  and  soft-hearted  nation 
has  taken  to  supplying  a  meal  altogether  free  of  charge  to  who- 
ever prefers  not  to  pay  for  one,  well— there  is  no  reason,  really, 
for  you  to  call  your  step-brother  mad.  They  might  at  least  have 
stuck  to  the  traditional  penny,  or  halfpenny " 

"  I  don't  care  about  all  that,"  said  Hendrik  peevishly.  "  I  will 
try  to  convince  Elias,  as  you  suggest.  I  will  go  to  him  im- 
mediately after  breakfast.  And  you  are  right.  I  must  keep  a  far 
closer  watch  over  him.  But  it  is  very  wearying.  I  can't  stand 
the  constant  strain  of  this  anxiety  much  longer.  Heaven  knows 
what  he  may  do  next !  " 

"Come,  come,  he  has  been  wonderfully  quiet  till  now,"  re- 
marked Thomas  soothingly. 

"  That  may  be.  But  you  should  have  seen  him  yesterday !  I 
had  no  idea  he  could  be  like  that,  when  aroused.  It  proves  that 
he  can  become  capable  of  anything.  He  may  easily  ruin  us  all 
still.  I  don't  think  I  should  care  so  much  if  once  he  were  out  of 
the  business.  Alers,  I  must  get  him  out  of  the  business,  and  that 
more  quickly  than  hitherto.    In  this  way  it  will  last  years." 

"  It  need  not/'  said  Thomas. 

Hendrik  was  silent  and  thoughtful  for  a  few  moments.  "  He 
has  a  will  of  his  own  after  all,"  he  said  at  last  "  I  never  knew 
that." 

"  In  fact,  he  is  not  an  idiot,"  remarked  Alers  teasingly. 

"  He  is  an  idiot ! "  Hendrik  blazed  out  at  him.  "  An  utter  idiot. 
You  know  he  is." 

"  You  forget  that  he  can't  be,"  replied  Alers,  with  a  sneer. 

And  then  they  talked  of  the  Syndicate.  Presently  Mulder 
came  to  the  door  with  the  morning's  letters.  There  was  one  from 
Hubert  among  them.     Hendrik  tore  open  the  envelope. 

He  ran  his  eyes  over  the  thin  foreign  sheets,  and  suddenly  he 
broke  into  a  cry  of  surprise. 

"  Hubert  writes  that  he  is  thinking  of  returning  home ! "  he 
exclaimed. 

Alers  broke  into  an  oath.  "  That  must  be  prevented,"  he  said. 
"  D ,  that  must  be  prevented  at  all  costs,  old  boy." 


END   OF  PABT  IL 
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(guflltfll)  Court  ftfr  in  t|>e  ©g&trriity  Crnton>.< 


Foeemost  among  the  distinguished  soldiers  whom,  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  England  welcomed  back 
to  her  shores,  second  perhaps  only  to  the  great  Marlborough 
himself,  was  John,  Duke  of  Argyllf  who,  ever  since  in  his 
seventeenth  year  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  horse  by  Dutch  William,  had  been  in  the  Tan  of 
battle  wherever  hard  fighting  was  to  be  found. 

A  laurel-crowned  hero  of  illustrious  birth  and  exalted  rank,  in 
the  flower  of  his  manhood  and  the  full  flush  of  martial  triumph  ; 
handsome,  accomplished  and  possessed  of  manners  of  singular 
fascination,  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  a  valued  acquisition  at  the 
Court  of  Queen  Anne,  where  rival  statesmen  now  competed  for 
his  support  and  alliance ;  where  poets  invoked  the  inspiration  of 
the  Muse  to  sing  the  praises  of 

"Argyll,  the  State's  whole  thunder  born  to  wield, 
And  shake  alike  the  Senate  and  the  Field ; "  J 

where  beauty  lavished  her  sweetest  smiles  upon  this  favoured  son 
of  Mars. 

None  the  less  sweet  were  these  smiles,  nay,  to  him  perhaps 
only  the  more  flattering,  for  the  fact  that  they  could  meet  with 
no  honourable  return,  since  some  ten  or  twelve  years  back,  the 
Duke  had  conferred  his  hand  upon  a  city  heiress,  whose  com- 
panionship he  had  found  less  agreeable  than  her  fortune,  and 
from  whom  he  had  long  lived  apart. 

Among  Queen  Anne's  maids  of  honour  there  was  at  that  time, 
a  ruddy-cheeked,  awkward-mannered  girl  named  Jane  Warburton, 
who  created  much  amusement  among  her  companions  by  her 

*  Derived  from  the  '  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lady  Mary  Coke,'  printed 
for  private  circulation  in  1889,  by  the  Earl  of  Home. 

t  The  second  Duke  of  Argyll,  created  Duke  of  Greenwich  in  the 
peerage  of  England. 

X  Pope's  Epilogue  to  the  Satires. 
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rustic  ignorance  of  etiquette  and  social  usages.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  we  are  told  that  being  required  to  account  for  her 
failure  to  attend  upon  Majesty  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  excuse 
she  assigned  for  her  absence  was  that  she  had  not  been  warned 
for  this  service  by  the  Scavenger,  as  in  her  innocence  she 
described  the  court  official  charged  with  keeping  the  duty  roster 
of  the  ladies  of  the  royal  household,  under  the  title  of 
"  Harbinger." 

Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  writing  a  century  later,  is  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  her  great-aunt,  Mistress  Jane  Warburton — 
"  respectable  young  women,"  we  are  told,  "  were  not  yet  styled 
misses  " — had  attained  such  a  position,  since, "  though  well  born  in 
the  Herald's  sense  of  the  word,  her  education  had  not  fitted  her 
for  the  stately  elegant  court,"  to  which,  raw  from  Cheshire,  she 
had  "  brought  with  her  a  coarseness  of  language  and  manners, 
which  we  could  hardly  expect  in  the  dairy  maid  of  her  father's 
equals.*  Unfortunately  she  had  no  personal  charms  to  make 
amends  for  the  rusticity,  ignorance  and  want  of  breeding  that 
soon  rendered  her  the  standing  jest  of  her  companions  in  office." 

Nevertheless  it  was  this  simple  and  unattractive  Jenny  War- 
burton  whom  the  accomplished  Duke  of  Argyll  now  singled  out 
from  among  the  admired  and  admiring  throng  of  rank,  beauty  and 
fashion  around  Anne's  throne,  as  the  one  object  of  his  devoted 
homage,  ultimately  of  a  life-long  affection. 

The  circumstance  of  his  Grace  being  already  provided  with  a 
consort  does  not  appear  to  have  prevented  this  perfectly  well* 
conducted  maid  of  honour  from  accepting  his  marked  attentions 
with  respectful  appreciation. 

Such  experience  of  female  society  as,  in  the  course  of  his  active 
military  career,  he  had  been  able  to  acquire,  had  not  served  to 
inspire  the  Duke  with  a  high  opinion  of  the  sex.  He  believed 
little  enough  in  the  virtue  of  any  woman ;  but  by  some  curious 
process  of  reasoning  had  convinced  himself  that  those  of  superior 
mind  were  necessarily  depraved ;  that  chastity  was  incompatible 
with  intellectual  gifts,  and  that  ignorance  and  stupidity  were  the 
best  safeguards  of  innocence.  From  this  point  of  view  Mistress 
Jane  Warburton  was  indeed  a  prize  worth  winning ;  yet,  though 
he  apprehended  that  in  her  case  the  siege  would  be  a  protracted 
one,  he  did  not  doubt  that  in  the  end  victory  would  crown  his 
efforts. 

*  Her  father  was  a  younger  son  of  Sir  George  Warburton,  of 
Wilmington,  and  her  mother  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Robert 
Williams  of  Penrhyn ;  she  thus  came  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  stock 
on  both  sides  of  the  house. 
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"But  when,"  says  the  Family  Biographer,*  "on  the  contrary,  she 
proved  absolutely  immoveable,  not  to  be  tempted  by  promises  or  presents 
or  magnificent  offers,  nor  yet  to  be  worked  upon  by  ail  the  arts  of 
captivation  which  he  could  not  but  know  that  he  eminently  possessed,  his 
admiration  exceeded  even  his  surprise.  He  became  convinced  that  he  had 
found  the  Pearl  of  Price:  the  most  virtuous,  if  not  the  only  virtuous 
woman  in  the  world;  all  the  while  never  doubting  that  this  heroic 
resistance  cost  her  dear,  and  was  the  final  result  of  many  a  painful 
struggle  with  secret  love.  Here  his  own  ardent  imagination,  aided  by  his 
vanity,  led  him  into  a  trifling  mistake.  Virtuous,  the  simple  soul  really 
was,  and  from  principle  steadily  observing  those  plain  precepts  which 
her  limited  capacity  permitted  her  to  comprehend;  but  in  the  present 
instance  it  cost  her  no  trouble  at  all.  Virtue  had  neither  a  warm 
constitution  nor  a  tender  heart  to  contend  with;  and  as  for  romantic 
love,  its  torments,  raptures,  conflicts,  illusions,  perplexities,  nothing  in 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  works  could  have  been  less  intelligible  to  a  mind  like 
Jenny's.  She  positively  would  not,  for  all  his  Grace  was  worth,  and  so 
she  told  him,  be  that  thing  whose  proper  name  it  did  not  abhor  her,  as  it 
did  poor  Desdemona,  to  speak  very  distinctively ;  but  she  bad  no  delicacy 
to  be  wounded  by  the  affronting  proposal,  nor  did  she  see  any  reason  for 
keeping  him  at  a  greater  distance  than  before,  since  she  felt  herself  in  no 
danger  ....  Their  intercourse  therefore  continued  undiminished,  con- 
tinued so  for  years  and — which  was  remarkable,  but  a  proof  that  the 
world  can  sometimes  be  just — it  raised  no  scandalous  report  to  her 
prejudice.  The  town,  the  Court,  nay,  sister  maids  of  honour,  watchful 
spies  of  all  that  passed,  bore  witness  to  its  perfect  innocence  and 
pronounced  her  character  unimpeachable." 

As  prudent  lovers  in  a  more  humble  class  of  life,  having 
plighted  their  troth,  mutually  agree  to  await  the  promised  in- 
crease of  income,  or  the  looked-for  legacy,  before  rushing  into 
matrimony,  so  the  Duke  and  the  maid  of  honour  now  arranged  to 
defer  the  consummation  of  their  happiness  until  the  deserted  wife 
should  have  the  complaisance  to  retire  from  the  scene.  Society 
appears  to  have  accepted  this  understanding  as  an  ordinary 
engagement  of  marriage,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  when,  on  the 
demise  of  Queen  Anne,  Mistress  Jane  Warburton's  Court  functions 
came  to  an  end,  the  ministry,  in  consideration  for  his  Grace,!  at 

*  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  author  of  a  memoir  written  in  1827,  called 
'  Some  Account  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  his  Family,'  and  which  forms 
the  introduction  to  the  volumes  of  '  Journals  and  Letters.'  She  was  a 
daughter  of  the  third  Earl  of  Bute,  and  a  niece  of  Lady  Mary  Coke. 

f  The  Duke  was  a  zealous  champion  of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  and 
he  it  was  who,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  while  Queen  Anne 
lay  dying  in  the  adjoining  apartments,  forced  his  way  unsummon^d  into 
the  Council-chamber  at  Kensington  Palace,  and  defeated  the  plans  of  the 
Tories,  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  by  insisting  upon  a  staunch 
Whig,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  being  appointed  Lord  Treasurer.  Later 
in  life  he  joined  the  Opposition,  but  indignantly  resented  an  attempt  made 
to  implicate  him  in  a  plot  formed  in  favour  of  the  Pretender. 
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once  attached  her  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  person  of  the  new 
Princess  of  Wales.  Nor  was  it  long  before  virtue  and  constancy 
met  with  their  reward.  The  deserted  wife,  who  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  some  time,  died  in  1717,  and  six  months  later — 
for  "  Jenny  "  had  declined  to  accede  to  the  request  of  her  ardent 
suitor  that  their  hands  should  be  joined  without  a  day's  delay — 
the  Maid  of  Honour  was  transformed  into  the  Duchess  of  Argyll. 
Two  centuries  ago  a  much  wider  line  of  demarcation  was  still 
drawn  between  the  social  status  of  the  peer  and  the  non-ennobled 
gentleman  than  is  known  to  the  present  generation ;  and  it  may 
be  conceived  how  brilliant  a  prize  a  coronet  ornamented  with 
strawberry  leaves  must  have  been  deemed  by  the  family  of  the 
Cheshire  squire. 

"  Her  female  Court,  the  wives  and  retainers/'  says  Lady  Louisa  Stuart, 
speaking  of  her  great-aunt  at  this  period, "  were  of  course  more  obsequious 
to  her  than  she  had  ever  been  to  Queen  Caroline  or  Queen  Anne ;  and  what 
homage  was  paid  her  by  her  own  Cheshire  relations  you  may  conjecture 
from  the  reverential  style  used  by  her  very  mother,  in  those  letters  found 
among  Lady  Greenwich's  papers." 

Old  Mrs.  Warburton  was  a  member  of  a  great  Welsh  family 
whose  genealogical  tree  took  root  in  almost  pre-historic  ages ;  yet 
so  overcome  was  she  by  the  awe-inspiring  idea  of  being  the 
mother  of  a  duchess,  that  when  "  The  dear  young  ladies/'  as  she 
called  her  grandchildren,  were  sent  to  pay  her  a  visit  in  the 
country,  she  could  hardly  find  words  to  express  her  grateful  sense 
of  the  honour  conferred  upon  her. 

Lady  Louisa,  indeed,  suggests  that  as,  in  accordance  with 
German  etiquette,  the  Princess  Amelia,*  in  writing  to  her  nephew, 
George  the  Third,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  subscribed  her- 
self His  Majesty's  "  most  dutiful  niece/9  lest  the  claim  to  the  title 
of  aunt  should  imply  an  assumption  of  superiority,  so  old  Mrs. 
Warburton,  in  addressing  her  ennobled  offspring,  should  have 
"  remained  her  Grace's  most  dutiful  daughter." 

"  Jenny  "  herself,  however,  appears  to  have  been  little  elated  by 
this  rise  in  the  social  scale.  She  bore  her  honours  meekly,  and  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  she  never  turned  her  back  upon 
friends  or  acquaintances  less  highly  placed.  The  range  of  her 
affections  may  have  been  as  limited  as  her  biographer  asserts; 
but  such  love  as  she  was  capable  of,  was  evidently  bestowed  upon 
the  handsome  Scot,  the  famous  soldier,  the  fascinating  courtier, 
rather  than  upon  the  stately  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Greenwich. 

It  is  certainly  surprising  that  a  man  of  his  polished  manners 
and  fastidious  tastes,  and  who  habitually  employed  a  nicety  of 
b  *  The  unmarried  daughter  of  George  the  Second. 
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language  bordering  upon  pedantry,  should  not  only  have  become 
enamoured  of,  and  married,  one  who  through  life  retained  the 
abmpt  bearing  and  the  coarse  diction  of  the  Cheshire  hoyden  of 
the  days  of  the  Court-Scavmger,  but  to  the  last  have  remained 
"  her  faithful  doting  and  adoring  lover." 

Lady  Louisa  accounts  for  this  on  the  supposition  that  "his 
beloved  Jane's  vulgarity  passed  for  uprightness  and  simplicity 
with  him";  but  here,  as  in  other  instances,  she  does  her  kins- 
woman injustice. 

Tactless  and  unrefined  the  "  Duchess  Jenny  "  undoubtedly  was, 
and  ever  continued  to  be ;  but  she  was  not  by  nature  "  vulgar." 
In  this  respect,  indeed,  she  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  with  some 
of  the  great  personages  around  her,  and  notably  with  her  own 
youngest  daughter,  the  writer  of  the  Journal,  who,  notwithstanding 
her  courtly  manners,  was  vulgar,  besides  being  entirely  devoid  of 
the  native  honesty  of  character  which  went  far  to  redeem  her 
mother's  disregard  of  etiquette  and  conventional  decorum. 

The  biographer  finally  admits  that,  although  her  Grace  of 
Argyll  unquestionably 

"  had  the  obstinacy  of  a  fool  in  the  petty  concerns  which  she  viewed  as 
her  own  province,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  she  was  quite  free  from  the 
cunning  which  often  attends  weak  understandings  ....  Plain  truth 
and  honesty  were  the  principal  features  of  her  character;  she  always  took 
a  straight  path  and  always  meant  to  take  the  right  one.  In  a  word,  she 
was  a  good  woman  to  the  utmost  of  her  knowledge  and  her  power." 

And  these,  be  it  said,  were  precisely  the  qualities  which  had 
rendered  her  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the  Duke,  and  which 
enabled  her  to  remain  his  loved,  trusted,  and  honoured  companion 
as  long  as  he  lived.  She  could  no  more  have  been  transformed 
into  a  grande  dame  than  into  a  blue-stocking,  but  neither  could 
she  have  become  a  vulgar  woman  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

The  one  cloud  upon  their  domestic  happiness  was  the  absence 
of  a  male  heir;  daughter  having  perversely  followed  daughter, 
to  the  number  of  five.  This  circumstance  was  the  more  aggra- 
vating from  the  strained  relations  existing  between  the  Duke  and 
his  brother  and  presumptive  heir,  Lord  Islay.  The  characters  of 
the  two  men  presented  that  contrast  not  uncommonly  found  in 
the  offspring  of  the  same  parents ;  the  former  combining  with  the 
habits  of  a  warmhearted  and  impulsive  soldier  much  literary 
culture  and  strong  poetic  tastes  and  aspirations ;  the  latter,  bred  a 
lawyer,  being  practical  and  business-like,  cool  and  wary,  with  a 
keen  eye  to  his  personal  interests.  He  considered  his  brother 
visionary  and  wrong-headed,  and  "  having  no  toleration  for  fools 
of  either  sex,"  felt  a  supreme  contempt  for  his  sister-in-law ;  who 
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in  ber  turn  hated  him  cordially,  and  went  out  of  her  way  to  let 
him  know  it. 

When  in  course  of  time  the  Duke  broke  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
and  joined  the  Tories  in  opposition  to  the  Court  party,  he  found 
it  politic  to  enter  more  into  general  society  than  he  had  previously 
done.  The  Duchess  had  been  in  the  habit  of  associating  only  with 
a  small  number  of  intimates,  who,  according  to  Lady  Louisa, 

"  though,  they  could  hardly  help  having  manners  more  genteel  than  her 
own,  •  •  .  were  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  her  otherwise,  and,  like  herself, 
guiltless  of  any  affinity  to  that  prescribed  class  'your  clever  women/ 
whom  her  lord's  maxims  authorised  her  to  esteem  for  the  most  part  no 
better  than  they  should  be.  Gladly  did  she  bar  her  door  against '  all  such 
cattle/  one  person  excepted,  who,  by  his  express  mandate,  had  constant 

admittance.    This  was  Lady  S f *  whose  judgment  he  valued  so  highly 

as  to  insist  upon  her  being  consulted  in  all  cases  which  he  felt  his  Jane 
incompetent  to  decide." 

In  thus  forcing  upon  his  wife  the  intimacy  of  a  lady  of  powerful 
mind  and  damaged  reputation,  the  Duke  took  care  to  explain  that 
this  was  an  exceptional  case,  and  was  not  to  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  any  change  in  his  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  intellect  upon 

the  moral  nature  of  women.    Lady  S was  no  doubt  too  clever 

to  be  virtuous,  for  in  endowing  her  with  brains  nature  had  con- 
demned her  to  frailty ;  but  she  had  always  kept  up  appearances, 
and,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe,  had  only  been  the  mistress  of 
the  King. 

The  Duke  and  his  consort  had  certain  domestic  tastes  in 
common.  Without  being  parsimonious  they  were  both  "  careful " 
in  money  matters,  and  averse  to  a  more  lavish  expenditure  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  so  great  a  household.  They  were,  more- 
over, in  complete  agreement  as  to  the  training  of  their  daughters. 

His  peculiar  views  of  the  sex  made  him  opposed  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  intellect,  while  she  argued  that  as,  without  the 
advantage  of  learning  or  accomplishments  she  had  succeeded  in 
marrying  a  duke,  there  could  be  no  reason  for  giving  her  girls  a 
better  education.  She  did  not  speak  a  word  of  French;  why 
then  should  they  want  to  learn  that  language  ?  Why,  indeed  ? 
echoed  the  Duke;  one  language  is  enough  for  any  virtuous  woman 
to  talk  in.  So  the  education  of  the  four  daughters  (one  had 
died  in  childhood)  was  entrusted  to  the  steward,  who  gave 
them  lessons  in  writing  and  ciphering,  and  to  the  housekeeper, 
who  taught  them  needlework. 

The  Duchess  had  no  strong  maternal  feelings,  and  the  girls 
stood  in  much  awe  of  their  father ;  Mary  the  youngest,  born  in 

*  In  the  memoir  the  name  is  given  in  full. 
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1726,  alone  excepted;  and  she  haying  "too  much  of  the 
Tollemache  blood  in  her  veins  to  be  afraid  of  anybody,"  was  over- 
indulged and  spoilt  by  the  Duke. 

She  was  a  child  of  violent  temper  which  it  amused  him  to 
arouse ;  and  as  school- boys  will  teach  a  pony  to  lash  out,  or  a 
dog  to  snap  at  people's  fingers,  so  he  loved  to  exasperate  his 
youngest  daughter,  till  "she  flew  about  like  a  little  tiger, 
screaming,  scratching,  and  tearing/'  when  he  would  coax  her 
back  to  good  humour  by  caresses  and  sugar-plums. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  died  from  the  effects  of  a  paralytic 
seizure  in  1743.  His  widow,  who  survived  him  by  twenty-four 
years,  made  no  display  of  violent  grief;  but  there  is  something 
touching  in  the  meekness  of  her  tearful  lament :  "  Well,  I  have 
been  the  favourite  of  a  great  man !  " 

The  eldest  daughter  married  successively  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith 
and  Charles  Townshend,  the  statesman  and  orator;  but,  dying 
without  heirs  male,  the  Barony  of  Greenwich,  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  her  in  her  own  right,  became  extinct. 

The  second  married  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  the  third,  her 
cousin,  James  Stuart  Mackenzie,  a  younger  son  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Bute.  This  lady  appears  to  have  inherited  her  mother's 
bluntness  of  manner  and  speech,  for  according  to  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt 
(Lord  Chatham's  sister),  "  Lady  Betty  took  the  liberty  in  society 
of  telling  one  that  one  lies,  and  that  one  is  a  fool,  and  I  cannot 
say  that  I  think  it  at  all  agreeable." 

Like  her  mother  before  her,  however,  she  had  the  power  of 
captivating  her  husband,  who  remained  devoted  to  her  for  years, 
and  when  he  lost  her,  we  are  told,  "  died  of  grief." 

There  remains  the  "  little  tigress"  of  the  nursery,  the  writer 
of  the  '  Letters  and  Journals,'  upon  whose  strange  character  and 
unaccountable  vagaries  of  conduct  the  introductory  memoir 
throws  some  light.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart's  biographical  sketch  is 
written  with  much  spirit  and  humour,  and  with  a  refreshing 
absence  of  that  partiality  or  blindness  of  kinsmanship,  which  is 
the  common  blemish  of  family-history. 

If  some  vitriol  is  mixed  up  with  the  colours  in  which  the 
portrait  is  painted  by  her  niece,  it  mast  be  allowed  that,  judged 
only  by  her  own  writings,  Lady  Mary  Coke's  nature  is  about  as 
disagreeable  an  one,  as  a  cold  heart,  a  bad  temper,  excessive 
vanity,  a  defective  education  and  the  influence  of  a  very  artificial 
society  could  produce.  If  not  a  type,  she  presents  a  curious 
specimen  of  womankind  and,  as  the  biographer  eays,  "such  a 
study  for  the  observer  of  human  character  as  a  rare  plant  or 
animal  would  be  for  the  naturalist."    Her  beauty  had  not  been, 
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like  Lady  Strafford's,  undisputed :  some  allowed,  some  denied  it ; 
the  dissenters  declaring  her  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  white 
cat,  a  creature  to  which  her  dead  whiteness  of  skin,  unshaded 
eyebrows,  and  fierceness  of  eyes,  did  give  a  great  resemblance. 
To  make  amends  there  were  fine  teeth,  an  agreeable  smile,  a 
handsome  neck,  well-shaped  hands  and  arms,  and  a  majestic 
figure.  She  had  the  reputation  of  cleverness  when  young,  and  in 
spite  of  all  her  absurdity,  could  not  be  called  a  silly  woman ;  but 
she  was  invincibly  wrong-headed,  and  her  understanding  lay 
Bmothered  under  so  much  pride,  self-conceit,  prejudice,  obstinacy, 
and  violence  of  temper,  that  you  knew  not  where  to  look  for  it. 

In  her  nineteenth  year  Lady  Mary  Campbell,  whose  will,  since 
her  father's  death,  no  one  in  her  family  dared  to  dispute, 
announced  her  intention  to  confer  her  hand  upon  the  young 
Viscount  Coke,  the  only  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  She  did  not 
profess  any  affection  for  him  and,  after  their  engagement,  treated 
him  with  a  distant  coldness  and  haughty  disdain,  indicative  of 
downright  aversion;  but  when  questioned  as  to  her  feelings, 
thought  it  sufficient  to  reply,  that  it  was  her  pleasure  to  marry 
Lord  Coke. 

On  a  hitch  occurring  in  regard  to  settlements,  she  was  quite 
prepared  to  break  off  the  marriage,  unless  the  proposed  annuity 
of  £2500,  besides  £500  a  year  pin-money,  were  secured  to  her. 
This  difficulty  overcome,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  led  to  the  altar, 
assuming  for  the  occasion,  however,  the  demeanour  rather  of  a 
martyr  submitting  to  sacrifice,  than  of  a  bride  voluntarily  marry- 
ing the  man  of  her  choice. 

Lord  Coke  had  borne  this  treatment  with  admirable  good 
humour  and  patience,  uttering  no  word  of  remonstrance  or 
reproach;  but  no  sooner  had  the  marriage  ceremony  been 
completed  than  he  proceeded  to  pay  off  the  long  score  of  insolence 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected. 

Leaving  his  bride  at  the  church  door,  he  passed  the  wedding- 
night  in  the  company  of  his  boon-companions,  whom  he  enter- 
tained with  a  ludicrous  description  of  the  scene  enacted  at  the 
wedding. 

The  lady,  he  said,  had  assumed  the  airs  of  the  tragic  muse,  and 
in  the  mood  of  King  Solomon's  Egyptian  Captive,  "  darting  scorn 
and  sorrow  from  her  eyes,"  tearfully  prepared  to  become  the 
passive  victim  of  abhorred  embraces.  She  was  completely  taken 
aback,  however,  when  instead  of  playing  the  part  of  an  amorous 
tyrant,  he  coolly  assured  her  that  she  had  no  advances  on  his  part 
to  apprehend,  and  that  as  he  had  more  agreeable  engagements  to 
fulfil  elsewhere,  he  begged  to  wish  her  a  very  good-night. 

vol.  xov.  x 
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No  course  of  conduct  could  have  been  better  calculated  to 
mortify  Lady  Mary.  The  laugh  had  been  turned  against  her, 
and  she  was  very  sensitive  to  ridicule.  Her  estimate  of  her 
personal  attractions  was  an  exaggerated  one,  and  her  vanity  was 
now  cruelly  wounded  by  the  bridegroom's  cold  indifference,  and 
disregard  of  her  charms.  She  was  not  at  a  loss,  however,  to 
discover  the  means  of  retaliation.  Knowing  that  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  had  eagerly  promoted  his  only  son's  marriage,  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  succession,  she  determined  to  disappoint 
these  hopes  by  strictly  maintaining  the  position  which  Lord 
Coke  had  assigned  to  her  on  her  wedding-day.  From  this  resolu- 
tion, neither  threats  nor  persuasion  could  move  her.  She  was  a 
wife  in  name  only,  and  such  she  would  remain  as  long  as  they 
both  lived. 

Outward  appearances  were  for  a  time  kept  up,  but  during  a 
visit  to  Holkham,  father  and  son  determined  to  put  an  end  to  a 
state  of  things  which  the  old  Earl  piously  denounced  as  "  contrary 
alike  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man."  Hereupon  her  resolute  lady- 
ship retreated  to  the  citadel  of  her  own  apartments,  which  she 
persisted  in  defending  against  her  besiegers,  who  finally  converted 
her  voluntary  seclusion  into  compulsory  durance,  demanded  her 
keys,  seized  her  papers,  intercepted  her  correspondence,  and 
prohibited  all  intercourse  between  the  prisoner  and  her  relations. 

These  strong  measures  had  not  been  adopted  without  legal 
opinion  having  been  taken  as  to  "whether  a  wife's  obstinately 
refusing  her  husband  his  conjugal  rights  did  not  justify  him  in 
placing  her  under  unusual  restraint?"  and  from  the  result  it  is 
evident  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  law  took  a  different 
view  of  marital  privileges  and  wifely  obligations,  to  that  which 
has  been  recently  enunciated  in  a  case  of  a  similar  character. 

Lady  Mary's  family  did  not  at  first  show  any  disposition  to 
make  themselves  the  champions  of  her  cause :  they  seem,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  placed  no  faith  in  the  grievances  which  she 
represented  herself  as  having  suffered  at  the  hands  of  her  husband. 
When,  however,  she  had  actually  passed  six  months  in  a  state  of 
imprisonment,  during  which  time  the  gates  of  Holkham  were 
strictly  closed  against  them  all,  the  Duchess  of  Argyll  began  to 
apprehend  that  whatever  her  daughter's  faults  may  have  been, 
such  treatment  was  not  justifiable.  Indeed,  she  went  so  far  as,  in 
a  letter  to  Lady  Dalkeith,  to  express  her  conviction  that  though 
Lord  Coke  had  probably  received  provocation,  the  blame  rested  at 
least  as  much  with  him  as  with  his  wife :  and  that  "  if  he  had 
married  a  woman  with  a  temper  of  an  angle  (  sic  )  she  would  have 
been  miserable  with  him." 
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Written  representations  remaining  unnoticed,  her  Grace, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie  and  a  solicitor,  appeared 
at  Holkham  and,  in  presence  of  witnesses,  formally  demanded 
access  to  her  daughter.  This  being  refused  an  affidavit  was 
presented  to  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  a  writ  of  Habeas 
Corpus  obtained  requiring  Lord  Coke  to  produce  his  wife  before 
the  Spiritual  Court  on  the  first  day  of  term  in  November. 

The  scene  is  graphically  described  by  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  who 
relates  how  her  aunt  appeared  to  swear  the  peace  against  her 
husband,  and  to  institute  an  action  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
cruelty.  The  Court  was  densely  crowded  by  a  fashionable 
audience  of  her  friends  and  relations,  while  Lord  Leicester  and  his 
son  "  having  no  great  interest  with  respectable  women,  gathered 
together  a  numerous  posse  of  lively  clever  wild  young  men.  .  .  • 
All  the  rakes,  and  all  the  geniuses  of  the  age,  came  to  back  Lord 
Coke,  or  to  enjoy  an  exhibition  in  their  eyes  very  diverting." 

It  was  far  from  diverting  for  poor  Lady  Mary,  who  in  order  to 
enlist  the  public  sympathies  appeared  in  Court,  "  pale,  feeble  and 
dressed  almost  in  tatters,"  while  her  mother  sat  beside  her  crying 
bitterly,  and  Lady  Strafford,  who  was  subject  to  "the  falling 
sickness,"  repeatedly  fainted  away. 

The  petitioner  appears  to  have  held  peculiar  notions  as  to  the 
character  of  legal  evidence,  and  on  being  required  to  furnish 
particulars  of  the  alleged  acts  of  cruelty,  with  specification  of 
time  and  place,  would  only  give  such  vague  answers  as:  "Oh, 
9  thousand  times  every  day";  "never  was  a  human  creature 
treated  as  I  have  been  " ;  "  my  usage  was  most  barbarous." 

In  the  end  her  accusations  amounted  to  no  more  than  that  her 
father-in-law  had  called  her  "  a  piece  of  useless  lumber,  fit  only 
to  be  locked  up  in  a  garret,"  and  that  her  husband  had  struck  her 
on  the  arm,  torn  her  lace  ruffles,  and,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
finding  her  employed  in  reading  Locke, '  On  the  Human  Under- 
standing/ told  her  that  "  he  did  not  believe  that  she  understood 
one  word  of  the  book,"  which  was  probably  true,  and  that  she 

was  "  an  affected  b for  her  pains,"  which  was  undoubtedly 

rude. 

These  uncorroborated  acts  of  violence  failed,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Court,  to  afford  grounds  for  a  divorce.  The  case  accordingly 
collapsed,  and  Lady  Mary  would  have  been  left  to  the  mercy  of 
her  enemies,  but  for  the  kind  offices  of  Lord  Hartington  (after 
wards  fourth  Duke  of  Devonshire),  who  induced  Lord  Coke  so  far 
to  modify  the  sentence  he  had  passed  upon  his  rebellious  wife,  as 
to  allow  her  to  live  unmolested  in  the  country,  on  condition  that 
she  formally  withdrew  her  charges  against  him,  paid  all  the 

t  2 
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expenses  of  the  lawsuit,  engaged  not  to  Bet  foot  within  twenty 
miles  of  London,  and  waived  her  claim  to  a  separate  maintenance. 

In  this  unhappy  position  of  a  wife  deprived  of  a  wife's  privileges, 
Lady  Mary  lived  for  five  or  six  years  upon  very  limited  means 
under  the  roof  of  a  mother  with  whom  she  could  not  agree.  Her 
continued  attempts  to  pose  as  a  martyr  failed  to  excite  sympathy, 
and  her  friends  grew  weary  of  her  persistent  lamentations  over 
her  unmerited  sufferings.  But  there  were  better  times  in  store 
for  her.  Lord  Coke,  never  much  troubled  with  moral  scruples, 
now  considered  himself  free  from  every  obligation  imposed  by 
matrimonial  ties ;  and  while  he  caused  a  strict  surveillance  to  be 
exercised  over  the  conduct  of  his  wife,  he  himself  plunged  into  a 
course  of  reckless  profligacy  and  dissipation  which  undermined  his 
health  and  brought  him  to  an  early  grave. 

Thus,  in  her  twenty-seventh  year,  Lady  Mary  emerged  from  her 
dull  retirement  and  a  state  of  constant  fear  and  humiliation,  into 
the  unclouded  atmosphere  of  tearless  widowhood,  with  unrestricted 
freedom  of  action  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  dowry. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  full  period  prescribed  for  mourning 
a  dead  husband,  Lady  Mary  had  the  satisfaction  of  declining 
several  and,  finally,  of  accepting  one  proposal  of  marriage.  This 
time  a  ducal  coronet  had  been  the  prize  competed  for ;  the  Earl  of 
March  the  cost  at  which  it  had  to  be  attained. 

The  fashionable  world  was  amazed  to  learn  that  this  wild  and 
profligate  young  nobleman,  cousin  and  heir  to  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  and  himself  in  after  life  notorious  as  "  old  Q,"  should 
have  entered  into  a  matrimonial  engagement,  and  that,  too,  with  a 
lady  known  to  have  a  high  temper,  indomitable  strength  of  will, 
and  tastes  and  habits  so  much  at  variance  with  his  own.  It  is 
true  that  the  proposed  alliance  was  hailed  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Queensberry  as  the  means  of  weaning  their  young 
kinsman  from  his  evil  courses,  and  converting  him  into  a  decent 
member  of  Society ;  but  Lord  March  showed  himself  little  disposed 
to  encourage  such  hopes.  He  openly  proclaimed  that  he  had 
never  for  a  moment  entertained  any  intention  of  marrying ;  but 
that  Lady  Mary,  instead  of  rejecting  the  unlawful  proposals  he 
had  made  to  her,  as  she  had  the  right  to  do,  had,  on  the  contrary, 
led  him  on,  and  finally  entangled  him  in  matrimonial  meshes. 
Matters  had  gone  too  far  to  allow  of  his  withdrawing;  but  he 
ventured  to  hope  that  his  betrothed  would  release  him  from  these 
unwelcome  bonds.  To  effect  this  object  he  now  assumed  much  the 
same  attitude  towards  her,  that  she,  during  her  first  engagement, 
had  adopted  towards  Lord  Coke.  He  rarely  addressed  his  future 
wife  in  Society;  ignored  her  presence  in  public;  spoke  of  her 
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with  studied  disdain  or  indifference,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
exhibit  himself  in  places  where  they  were  likely  to  meet,  as  in 
the  Park  or  at  Banelagh,  by  the  side  of  his  acknowledged 
mistress,  Madame  Bena,  an  opera  singer,  who  continued  to  live 
under  his  roof  and  to  driye  about  conspicuously  in  a  chariot 
emblazoned  with  his  arms. 

Lady  Mary,  however,  remained,  as  Lord  Coke  had  done  in 
similar  circumstances,  perfectly  unmoved  under  these  insults, 
probably,  like  him,  biding  her  time  to  be  revenged.  She 
continued  to  smile  upon  Lord  March  with  gracious  dignity,  made 
excuses  for  his  irregularities  and  resented,  as  a  reflection  upon  the 
honour  of  her  future  husband,  all  attempts  at  interference  on  the 
part  of  friends  andi  relations,  when  these  urged  her  to  break  off  a 
marriage  affording  so  little  prospect  of  happiness. 

Disconcerted  by  this  passive  resistance  to  his  manoeuvres,  Lord 
March  adopted  a  bolder  mode  of  warfare.  We  are  left  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  actually  occurred :  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  only  tells  us 
that  he  paid  his  betrothed  a  morning  visit,  and — "  got  what  he 
wanted :  an  outrageous  box  on  the  ear  and  the  command  never  to 
approach  her  doors  again." 

He  was  nobly  indifferent  to  public  opinion,  but,  being  to  a  great 
extent  dependent  upon  the  good  will  and  favour  of  the  head  of  his 
house,  he  now  justified  himself  by  throwing  upon  Lady  Mary  the 
entire  blame  for  the  breach  of  engagement ;  affecting  to  feel  much 
aggrieved  by  her  unaccountable  proceedings.  What  had  he  done 
to  incur  her  displeasure?  Why  had  she,  after  Queen  Elizabeth's 
"Go  hang"  manner  towards  a  fallen  favourite,  sent  him  from 
her  presence  with  a  tingling  cheek?  He  was  unconscious  of 
wilful  offence,  but  even  if  he  had  allowed  the  passion  of  an  ardent 
lover  to  overstep  the  strict  rules  of  conventional  propriety,  surely 
this  was  no  such  unpardonable  sin,  more  especially  as  he  had 
tendered  the  most  humble  apologies.  It  was  very  cruel,  very 
unjust  of  her,  so  to  reward  his  devotion,  and  wreck  his  hopes  of  a 
happy  future !  Knowing,  however,  her  firmness  of  character  and 
unbending  resolutions,  he  feared,  alas !  that  he  must  look  upon 
his  rejection  as  final,  and  bear  this  wound  to  his  affections  as  best 
he  could. 

And  so,  having  played  out  his  little  comedy,  he  finally  started 
for  a  continental  tour  in  company  with  Madame  Bena.* 

It  must  be  allowed  that  ambition  had  hitherto  played  a  more 

*  It  was  a  daughter  of  this  lady,  known  as  Maria  Fagniani,  who  in  1798 
married  the  third  Marquess  of  Hertford,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  fourth 
marquess,  on  whose  death  s.  p.  in  1870  the  title  passed  out  of  the  direct 
line. 
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prominent  part  than  love  in  Lady  Mary's  matrimonial  ventures, 
and  to  this  ambition  she  now  determined  to  give  a  different 
direction.  The  personal  charms,  social  gifts  and  high  talents 
with  which  she  believed  herself  to  have  been  endowed  by  Providence 
would,  she  felt  assured,  find  a  more  congenial  and  a  wider  field 
for  their  exercise  and  influence  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  brilliant 
Court,  than  in  any  form  of  domestic  life ;  and  to  the  attainment 
of  a  commanding  position  in  royal  circles  she  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  devote  her  future  efforts. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  project  the  first  person  whose  patronage 
and  favour  the  proud  and  virtuous  daughter  of  the  house  of  Argyll 
now  sought,  was  Lady  Yarmouth ;  and  to  reconcile  this  with  her 
austere  moral  principles,  she  chose  to  assume  that  the  intimacy 
between  King  George  and  his  German  favourite  had  been 
sanctified  by  a  private  marriage.  But  even  if  no  such  formality 
had  taken  place  Lady  Mary's  reverence  for  royalty  would  have 
enabled  her  to  condone  the  offence,  since  she  considered  kings 
to  be  exempt  from  the  moral  obligations  imposed  upon  the 
vulgar;  and  that  in  such  cases  a  woman  might  be  allowed  to 
plead  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  in  extenuation  of 
her  transgression. 

Besides,  Lady  Yarmouth,  though  she  still  exercised  much 
influence  at  Court,  was  by  this  time  a  dull,  dowdy  well-conducted, 
elderly  woman,  with  no  pretensions  to  wit  or  beauty.  She  was 
free,  too,  from  the  fault,  so  commonly  ascribed  to  royal  favourites, 
of  interfering  in  affairs  of  State.  Indeed  the  only  offence  which 
the  nation  could  lay  to  her  charge  was  the  putting  up  to  public 
auction  of  places,  titles  and  ribbons ;  a  practice  which,  probably 
on  grounds  of  economy,  the  King  fully  approved.  We  are  told 
that  when,  on  one  occasion,  the  lady  boasted  of  having  refused  the 
offer  of  a  very  large  bribe,  his  Majesty  inquired :  "  And  vy  was 
you  such  a  great  fool  ?  " 

So  Lady  Mary  bowed  low  before  the  King's  mistress,  and 
conspicuously  wore  upon  her  beautiful  arm  a  bracelet  enclosing  a 
look  of  Lady  Yarmouth's  hair. 

The  young  princes,  George  the  Second's  grandchildren,  were 
now  growing  to  man's  estate.  Their  aunt,  the  Princess  Amelia, 
described  them  as  "the  best  humoured  asses  that  ever  were 
born;"  but  in  Lady  Mary  Coke's  eyes  royal  blood  more  than 
compensated  for  the  want  of  intellectual  or  physical  gifts,  and  the 
dignified  Court  lady  of  thirty-two  now  lost  her  heart,  or  whatever 
represented  that  organ  in  her  cold  well-regulated  nature,  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  a  boy  in  his  twentieth  year,  of  "  a  little  mean 
figure  and  a  pale  face,"  says  Lady  Louisa,  "  with  white  eyebrows 
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and  eyelashes,  and  a  certain  tremulous  motion  of  the  eye,  that  was 
far  from  adding  to  its  beauty."  He,  moreover,  already  showed 
precocious  symptoms  of  the  profligate  habits  and  the  vulgar  taste 
for  practical  jokes  and  horse-play,  for  which  he  was  notorious 
throughout  his  brief  and  inglorious  career. 

But  Lady  Mary  held  peculiar  views,  and  had  he  possessed  the 
beauty  of  Adonis,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  Admirable 
Crichton,  she  could  not  have  treated  him  with  a  more  profound 
reverence,  or  a  greater  devotion. 

If  the  young  Prince  at  first  felt  flattered  by  such  homage,  there 
was  too  little  sentiment  in  his  nature  to  allow  of  his  continuing 
to  appreciate  an  affection  which  gave  no  promise  of  bearing  fruit, 
except  at  a  price  which  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  pay. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one,  except  Lady  Mary 
herself,  viewed  these  relations  in  a  serious  light,  though  they 
afforded  a  fertile  subject  for  joke  and  gossip  in  Court  circles. 
The  Lady  Augusta*  used  to  speak  laughingly  of  "my  sister 
Mary,"  and  the  graceless  Prince  himself  diverted  his  friends  with 
coarsely  expressed  accounts  of  the  pompous  admiration  of  which 
he  was  the  object,  of  my  lady's  alternate  reserve  and  encourage- 
ment, and  of  her  undisguised  determination  to  become  the  wife 
of  his  bosom. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  young  Prince,  at  Modena  in  1767, 
was  probably  the  greatest  grief  which  Lady  Mary  Coke  suffered 
in  the  course  of  her  long  life;  though  the  parade  she  made  of 
her  lamentations  is  hardly  consistent  with  genuine  feeling,  and 
the  entries  in  her  Journal  seem  to  indicate  that  sorrow  for  his  loss 
was  aggravated  by  suspicions  of  his  constancy.  For  weeks  after 
the  tidings  reached  her  she  professes  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
deprived  of  sleep,  and  the  few  snatches  of  repose  vouchsafed  to 
her  were  haunted  by  painful  visions  of  a  faithless  prince : 

"  I  drempt  of  the  Duke :  that  I  thought  he  took  no  particular  notice  of 
me,  which  surprised  me." 

*  Second  daughter  of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Duchess 
of  Brunswick.  According  to  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  the  practice  of 
styling  the  female  members  of  the  royal  family  "  Princess,"  had  been 
imported  from  Germany  on  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  The 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  studiously  affected  English  habits,  probably  in  a 
spirit  of  opposition  to  his  thoroughly  German  father,  revived  the  old 
English  custom  by  calling  his  daughters  "  Lady,"  considering  this  a  more 
Signified  title  (like  the  "  Madame  "  of  France,  or  the  "  Infanta  "  of  Spain) 
than  that  of  "  Princess,"  so  common  on  the  continent,  and  there  so  far 
from  being  confined  to  royal  persons.  But  Queen  Charlotte,  deeply 
imbued  with  German  etiquette,  induced  George  the  Third  to  re-establish 
the  title  which  still  remains  in  use. 
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"  I  drempt  again  of  the  Duke.  I  thought  we  were  together  ^in  a  church 
and  both  kneeling  down,  bat  that  he  got  up  and  left  me." 

"  No  message  by  his  servant !  That  he  would  not  think  of  me  when  he 
was  dying  is  indeed  very  extraordinary  and  what  I  could  not  have 
believed ;  but  in  a  few  days,  if  I  hear  nothing,  it  will  then*be  out  of  doubt." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Prince's  funeral  she  descended  into  the 
vault  to  weep  and  pray  beside  the  coffin,  and  this  loud-voiced 
grief  lasted  a  long  time.  The  mention  of  his  name  brought  on 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  a  child's  chance  allusion  to  Westminster 
Abbey  produced  a  fit  of  hysterics;  but  the  honest  and  sensible 
Princess  Amelia,  who  knew  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  had  no 
patience  with  such  displays,  and  on  one  occasion  checked  the 
accustomed  outbreak  by  this  cruel,  if  wholesome,  admonition : 

"  My  good  lady,  if  yon  would  but  know  what  a  joke  he  always 
used  to  make  of  you,  you  would  soon  have  done  crying  for  him." 

The  failure  of  the  happiness  which  Lady  Mary  had  successively 
sought  in  an  alliance  with  a  future  earl,  a  future  duke,  and  an 
actual  prince  of  the  blood,  had  left  her  sorely  wounded. 

" I  was  not  born  to  be  happy;  the  same  ill-fortune  which 
attended  me  in  early  life  pursues  me  still,"  she  writes  in  her 
Journal  at  this  time ;  but  she  was  not  altogether  discouraged  yet, 
for  when  Lord  Bessborough,  in  showing  her  oyer  his  magnificent 
house,  had  expressed  the  hope  that  she  would  consent  to  become 
its  mistress,  she,  while  professing  the  greatest  respect  and  regard 
for  his  lordship,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  "might  do 
better,"  even  if  she  had  not  been  "  still  too  much  attached  to  the 
memory  of  the  person  who  is  gone,  to  think  of  any  other  engage- 
ment." 

The  same  year  that  carried  off  the  person  deprived  Lady 
Mary  of  her  mother,  for  whom  she  entertained  but  little  affection, 
and  whom  she  had  ever  treated  with  scant  respect.  Those  blunt 
manners,  and  that  utter  want  of  due  reverence  for  exalted  rank 
which,  to  the  last,  continued  to  characterise  her  Grace,  were  not 
to  be  excused  or  forgiven.  What  is  to  be  done  with  a  woman 
who  does  not  know  how  to  efface  herself  in  presence  of  royalty  ? 
Imagine  the  agony  of  mind  which  poor  Lady  Mary  must  have 
suffered  during  a  scene  which  she  describes  in  a  long  and  pathetic 
letter  to  her  sister,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Princess  Amelia  and 
the  Duchess  of  Brunswick  honouring  her  mother  with  a  visit,  and 
when  the  latter  "  quite  forgot  that  they  were  princesses,  or  that 
there  were  any  forms  due  to  them.  .  .  •  She  went  before  them 
into  every  room.  .  .  .  '  Pray  Maram,  observe  my  pretty  deer,  my 
turkeys,  and  my  sheep.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  them  ? 
.....  but  Maram,  I  must  show  you  my  bed-chamber '  (and  in  she 
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walked  before  them ;)  '  here  is  Pug's  bed ;  and  this  is  my  little 
dressing-room ;  pray  look  at  that  chair ;  pray  set  down  in  it' " 

Had  her  Grace  of  Argyll  danced  a  reel  in  church  her  daughter 
could  not  have  been  more  scandalized :  "  Happy  was  I  when  they 
got  into  the  coach/9  she  says,  and  when  she  was  able  to  apologize 
for  her  mother's  misconduct,  on  the  ground  of  her  advanced  age 
and  the  retired  life  she  had  led  for.so  many  years. 

The  two  princesses  were  probably  far  more  disposed  to  laugh 
at  Lady  Mary's  agitation  and  "  hurry d  spirits  "  than  to  resent  the 
freedom  of  their  hostess,  the  simple  good-natured  "  Duchess 
Jenny/'  of  whose  bad  manners  we  shall  hear  no  more ;  for  a  few 
weeks  later  the  Journal  records  how,  on  receiving  the  tidings  of 
her  mother's  death,  "  I  lay  in  bed  twelve  hours  in  the  hopes  of 
composing  my  spirits,  and  though  I  sought  distraction  in  reading  I 
found  that  I  could  not  amuse  myself." 

Then  follow  platitudes  on  life  and  death,  full  details  as  to  the 
funeral  which  should  be  conducted  on  a  scale  befitting  the  rank 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  touching  remark  that  it  was  "  a  very 
melancholy  office  to  be  obliged  to  open  the  draws  of  any  person 
who  is  just  dead."  For  nearly  a  whole  fortnight  the  Journal  con- 
tains no  record  of  "Lu  parties,"  or  even  of  the  domestic  cribbage. 

Years  passed,  and  Lady  Mary  Coke  still  Med  to  "  do  better." 
No  suitor  worthy  of  her  notice  was  found  daring  enough  to 
descend  into  the  abbey  crypt,  and  to  resuscitate  the  heart  buried 
in  the  person's  tomb.  To  make  matters  worse  other  women, 
boasting  not  one  tithe  of  her  pretensions,  succeeded  in  advancing 
themselves.  There  was  evidently  something  wrong  in  the  social 
system*  Of  the,  fate  that  awaited  her  in  a  future  state,  she  had 
no  fears  or  misgivings;  but  how  came  it  that  in  this  life  merits, 
like  hers,  did  not  meet  with  their  reward  ? 

In  1769  the  following  entry  in  the  Journal  gives  expression  to 
these  melancholy  reflections : 

"I  make  no  doubt  of  Miss  Chudleigh  being  Duchess  of  Kingston; 
infamy  seeming  to  prosper,  while  virtue  appears  under  a  cloud,  neglected 
and  oppressed.  Who  is  considered  by  the  world  for  being  virtuous,  or 
for  acting  a  nobly  disinterested  part  P  Does  such  conduct  gain  anything 
but  the  satisfaction  of  one's  own  conscience  P  I  have  experienced  neglect 
of  all  kinds,  from  my  most  intimate  acquaintances,  and  even  from  those 
who  call  themselves  my  friends;  yet  I  have  only  been  unfortunate,  which 
I  find,  of  all  others,  the  most  inexcusable  fault." 

The  Miss  Chudleigh  who  forms  the  text  of  this  homily  had  in  her 
time  played  many  parts  on  the  social  stage,  and  had  had  her  exits 
and  her  entrances,  "  the  end  being  perfect  ruin/9  or  nearly  so. 

In  1743*  while  a  maid  of  honour  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  she 
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had  contracted  a  clandestine  marriage  with  Mr.  Augustus  Hervey, 
a  young  sea-lieutenant,  and  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who, 
after  a  few  days  of  wedded  bliss,  sailed  away  to  Port  Mohun  in 
his  country's  service,  while  the  bride  resumed  her  virginal  duties 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 

The  secret  was  well  kept  for  many  years,  and  when,  finally,  the 
husband  took  steps  to  establish  the  marriage,  not  with  a  view  to 
domestic  happiness,  but  to  divorce,  for  which  his  wife  had  folly 
qualified  herself,  she  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  judgment  in  the 
Spiritual  Court  legally  establishing  her  contention  that  no  such 
contract  had  been  entered  into  between  them. 

Considering  herself  thus  free  she,  in  1769,  publicly  married  one 
of  her  many  lovers,  the  old  Duke  of  Kingston,  who,  dying  six 
years  later,  left  her  the  greater  part  of  his  large  disposable 
possessions.  In  order  to  recover  these  his  Grace's  heirs 
determined  to  have  the  Duke's  marriage  annulled  on  the  ground 
of  its  having  been  bigamous ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  was 
accordingly  arraigned  before  the  House  of  Peers  on  the  charge  of 
having  "  by  force  of  arms  feloniously  married  Evelyn  Pierpoint, 
her  husband,  Augustus  John  Hervey,  being  then  alive." 

Acting  in  the  double  capacity  of  a  Court  of  Appeal  and  a 
Criminal  Court,  my  Lords  quashed  the  decision  of  the  spiritual 
judges  upon  which  the  prisoner  had  rested  her  defence,  and, 
rising  one  by  one,  with  hand  laid  on  heart,  each  noble  lord 
declared  her  to  be  "  Guilty,  upon  my  honour." 

Bigamy  was  in  those  days  a  capital  offence,  and  the  handsome 
and  witty  twice- wedded  maid  of  honour,  who  had  by  this  time 
attained  the  mature  age  of  fifty,  would  doubtless  have  been 
sentenced  to  branding  and  transportation  to  the  Colonies  but  for 
the  happy  accident  of  Mr.  Hervey  having,  shortly  before  the  trial, 
succeeded  to  his  brother's  earldom.  The  convict  being  able  to 
plead  privilege  of  peerage,  as  Countess  of  Bristol,  thus  escaped  the 
penalty  of  her  crime. 

It  may  be  conceived  how  such  an  incident  must  have  agitated 
fashionable  society,  and  what  a  theme  it  afforded  for  the 
gossips. 

"  Why  all  this  fuss  ?  "  asks  Horace  Walpole,  "  and  what  are  we 
coming  to  if  maids  of  honour  cannot  marry  two  husbands  in 
quiet  ?  "* — while  the  bigamist  herself  is  made  to  explain  that : — 

"  A  maid  like  me,  Heaven  meant  at  least  for  two, 
I  married  him,  and  now — I  marry  you ! " 

Lady  Mary's  Journal,  begun  in  1766,  the  two  bulky  volumes  of 

*  Letter  to  Rev.  William  Mason.    7tb  Aug.  1775* 
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which,  now  printed  as  a  first  instalment,  barely  embrace  three 
years,  was  composed  in  the  form  of  weekly  or  bi-weekly  news- 
letters addressed  to  her  sisters,  and  continued  almost  without 
interruption  for  twenty-five  years.  Those  who  have  turned  oyer 
the  leaves  of  an  old  book  of  fashions  and  asked  themselves  in 
amused  wonder  how  their  grandmothers  could  have  made  them- 
selves look  so  ridiculous,  will  understand  the  effect  produced  by 
a  cursory  glance  at  these  volumes,  but  which,  studied  more 
closely,  become  wearisome  beyond  description.  Never,  perhaps, 
was  there  told  in  pretentious  print  the  story  of  a  more  vapid 
or  frivolous  life.  From  first  to  last  there  is  no  vestige  of  a 
high  purpose,  a  serious  pursuit,  an  ennobling  thought;  an  in- 
tellectual or  artistic  taste.  With  the  few  exceptions",  hereafter 
referred  to  the  Journal  is  only  a  fine  lady's  record  of  a  dull, 
unvarying  round  of  assemblies  and  card  parties,  of  petty  gossip 
and  stale  scandals,  interspersed  with  much  twaddling  sentiment, 
religious  cant  and  disagreeable  details  of  dinners  and  suppers 
eaten,  with  their  effect  upon  the  digestive  organs  of  the  writer. 

Originality  or  depth  of  feeling  is  not  to  be  expected  in  so 
artificial  a  nature,  but  there  is  something  exceptional  in  such  an 
entire  absence  of  any  sense  of  duty,  of  sympathy  or  consideration 
for  others,  as  the  Journal  betrays. 

One  entry,  indeed,  from  its  novelty  of  tone  arrests  atten- 
tion : — 

"  Thank  you  for  inquiring  after  Alphen;  she  is  perfectly  well  now,  but 
has  eat  no  meat  since  her  illness.  She  has  broth  and  bread  twice  a  day, 
which  agrees  with  her  surprisingly." 

So  after  all  this  Grande  Dame  could  descend  to  minister  by  the 
bedside  of  some  humble  friend  or  faithful  dependent ;  but  we  read 
on  and  are  disillusioned :  Alphen  was  a  dog. 

Lady  Mary  is  much  dissatisfied  with  the  bad  company  that  she 
meets  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  which  want  of  exclusiveness  she 
attributes  to  a  recent  regulation  under  which  the  right  of  entrie 
was  extended  to  the  wives  of  privy  councillors.  Indeed  there 
remained  only  two  ceremonials  worthy  of  being  graced  by  her 
presence,  and  these,  a  coronation  and  the  trial  of  a  peer,  were  in 
the  nature  of  things  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 

Although,  then,  Court  news  is  regularly  recorded  in  the  Journal, 
and  mention  is  made  among  other  important  events  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  George  the  Fourth,  having  been  "put  in 
breeches"  on  a  given  day,  it  is  mainly  made  up  of  tedious 
accounts  of  the  routine  of  fashionable  society  in  which  eating 
plays  a  very  important  part. 
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Here  are  a  few  extracts  illustrative  of  the  Lady  Mary's 
culinary  experiences  as  she  records  them  for  the  information  of 
her  sisters : 

"It  was  two  o'clock  before  I  returned  to  the  inn,  where  I  found  my 
dinner  ready.  It  was  not  good  by  any  means.  Tough  chickings,  mutton 
not  half  rosted,  pees  villenoualy  old,  and  the  jam  current  tart  made  in  a 
glass,  you  know.  I  eat,  however,  heartily,  and  returned  a  little  after  seven 
where  I  am  now  waiting  for  my  supper  .  .  .  ." 

"Eat  my  rosted  apples;  read  a  little  in  the  bible;  went  to  bed.    Rose 
at  my  usual  hour.    After  breakfast  worked  in  my  garden  an  hour  .... 
was  an  hour  and  a  half  in  dressing.    At  five  went  to  Mackenzie's.    Eat 
more  than  usual  of  an  excellent  haunch  of  venison  .  .  .  undressed,  eat 
my  supper  and  prepared  for  bed  .  .  .  ." 

"  I  was  very  indiscreet  and  eat  so  many  little  eels  that  my  stomach  was 
disordered  last  night  .  .  .  ." 

"  We  had  two  very  large  carp  for  supper,  but  very  muddy." 

At  a  ball  at  Lord  Hertford'?,  where  dancing  began  at  half-past 
seven!  "everything  at  supper  was  cold  excepting  pees,  beans, 
soops  and  fish,"  notwithstanding  which  her  ladyship  boasts  of 
having  had  a  "  very  good  stomach." 

Card-playing  ranks  only  next  to  eating,  the  games  being  Lu, 
quadrille,  cribbage,  tresdille,  faron,  qninze,  and  occasionally  "  a 
ruber  of  whisk."  The  stakes  appear  to  have  been  high,  since 
Lady  Mary's  winnings  or  losings  at  one  sitting  occasionally 
exceed  fifty  guineas : — 

"  Lady  Harrington's  party  broke  up  sooner  than  usual,  and  she  came  to 
our  table.  I  lost  five  guineas,  came  home  about  half  after  eleven,  read  a 
little  in  the  bible,  and  went  to  bed." 

"  Played  at  Lu ;  won  eleven  guineas,  and  did  not  come  home  till  near 
twelve  o'clock.    Bead  three  chapters  in  Revelations." 

"His  Royal  Highness  was  just  sitting  down  to  Lu  when  I  came  in. 
We  played  till  after  eleven,  and  I  won  forty-six  guineas." 

"  I  was  glad  to  set  down  to  Lu.  I  won  six-and-a-half  guineas;  came 
home,  read  three  chapters  in  the  bible,  and  to  bed." 

"To  Lady  Harrington's,  and  was  set  down  to  La  with  the  Duchess  of 
Hamilton.  Lost  ten  guineas,  and  did  not  get  home  till  half  after  eleven. 
Read  in  the  bible,  and  went  to  bed." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  bible-reading  generally  followed  upon 
the  game  of  "  Lu  " ;  though  these  studies  were  sometimes  varied 
by  a  course  of  '  Grammont's  Memoirs/  or  other  equally  profane 
literature. 

Visiting  was  a  very  serious  affair,  but,  as  this  duty  was  generally 
performed  in  the  evening  and  frequently  wound  up  with  cards,  it 
had  its  consolations : 
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"  Made  f orty-two  visits." 

"  Set  off  half-an-hour  alter  six  to  return  visits ;  made  thirty-six  and 
ended  at  Lady  Holderaess.    Flayed  at  Lu,  and  won  sixteen  guineas." 

"  Made  thirty-two  visits,  and  ended  at  Lord  Hertford,  where  I  played  at 
La  till  eleven,  and  won  eleven  guineas." 

The  old  Duchess  of  Argyll  considered  the  "  Assemby  in  King 
Street/'  as  the  future  "  Almack's  "  was  then  called,  an  improper 
resort  for  young  people ;  but  Lady  Mary  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
it  except  on  the  score  of  its  dulness;  whereas  she  declared 
Banelagh  to  be  always  brilliant. 

The  following  description  of  an  entertainment  there  is  character- 
istic, though  the  language  is  rather  such  as  a  smart  Abigail  might 
employ  than  that  of  a  great  Court  lady. 

"I  think  I  never  saw  so  much  great  company  ....  there  was  ten 
Duchesses,  Countesses  in  plenty,  and  I  believe  I  may  say,  hundreds  of  the 
nobility ;  but  not  one  Royal  Person." 

Here  is  a  conversation  between  two  Orandes  Dames  which  is 
thought  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  the  Journal : 

"  The  Duchess  of  Bedford,  who,  you  know,  gives  herself  airs,  said  at 
Gunnersbury, '  did  ever  anybody  see  such  creatures  as  the  Princes  of  Sax 
GothP'  I  asked  her  Grace  if  she  knew  them  P  «  No,  it  was  the  first  time 
she  had  seen  them.9  I  then  told  her  that  I  had  that  honour,  and  that  I 
could  assure  her  that  the  eldest  Prince  was  not  only  very  sensible,  but  had 
the  manners  of  a  man  of  distinction.  This  seemed  to  offend  her,  for  she 
turned  to  me  and  said :  4I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it!  I  wish  your  Ladyship 
may  be  hereditary  Princess  of  Sax  Goth.'  I  smiled,  and  thanked  her 
Grace  for  the  great  honour  she  did  me,  but  assured  her  that  I  made  no 
wishes  on  that  subject." 

The  picture  of  the  great  world  of  fashion,  as  presented  in  the 
Journal,  is  not  an  agreeable  one.  We  hear  much  in  the  present 
day  of  the  decadence  of  manners,  and  of  the  striking  superiority 
in  that  respect  of  the  great  ladies  and  the  fine  gentlemen  of  four 
or  five  generations  back.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
more  ceremonious,  but  there  are  no  traces  in  Lady  Mary  Coke's 
social  records  of  that  refined  tone  and  high  breeding  which  we 
are  apt  to  ascribe  to  our  ancestors.  On  the  contrary,  their  stilted 
language,  their  bows  and  courtesies,  seem  to  have  been  only  the 
veneer  employed  to  cover  a  mass  of  much  coarseness  and  no  little 
vice.  It  is  never  very  safe  to  compare  the  morals  of  one  age  with 
that  of  another;  but  modern  society,  if  not  "better,"  may  certainly 
claim  to  be  more  "  decent "  than  that  of  a  century  ago.  Would 
such  a  scene  as  Lady  Mary  here  records  be  possible  in  the  present 
day?— 
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"  I  forgot  to  tell  yon  a  story  of  Sir  William  Stanhope.  He  sent  to  some 
entertainment,  where  the  King  of  Denmark  *  was  invited,  a  particular  kind 
of  wine  ....  which  His  Majesty  liked  of  all  things ;  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  some  of  it  if  it  could  be  got,  which  was  immediately  com- 
municated to  Sir  William.  Bnt  the  wine  was  not  to  be  had  in  this  country, 
and  Sir  William  had  no  more;  upon  which  he  sent  a  message  to  His 
Majesty,  expressing  his  concern  that  he  had  none  left,  nor  anything  else 
that  he  knew  of  worthy  of  his  acceptance,  unless  Lady  Stanhope,  whom  he 
freely  offered  to  His  Majesty."  f 

Although  the  Journal  betrays  not  the  least  interest  in 
learning  or  science  of  any  description,  there  is  throughout  Lady 
Mary's  records  an  assumption  of  high  intellectual  cultivation; 
indeed  there  is  nothing  except  her  virtue,  upon  which  she  appears 
to  have  more  prided  herself  than  her  literary  acquirements,  though 
the  few  books  she  refers  to  are  of  the  most  trivial  character. 
Once  indeed  she  does  mention  having  passed  several  hours  in  a 
library ;  but  the  object  of  her  studies  proves  to  have  been  nothing 
more  abstruse  than  the  question 'as  to  whether  or  not  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  had  kept  a  master  of  the  horse. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  the  surprise  with  which  she  records  an 
instance  of  her  failure  to  influence  a  powerful  mind :  "  You  know 
that  Mr.  Hume  is  a  great  infidel.  I  have  had  some  conversation 
with  him,  but  have  no  hope  of  converting  him  from  his  erroneous 
way  of  thinking."  One  would  like  to  have  seen  the  historian's 
face  while  being  examined  in  his  catechism  by  the  Court  lady. 

As  gold-miners  will  incur  the  cost  and  labour  of  crushing  tons 
of  quartz  for  the  sake  of  extracting  a  few  ounces  of  the  pure  ore, 
so  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  took  the  trouble  to  dig  through  the  super- 
incumbent mass  of  rubbish  of  which  the  Journal  mainly  consists, 
in  order  to  discover  and  bring  to  the  surface  the  few  atoms, 
scattered  here  and  there,  which  serve  to  illustrate  contemporary 
history  or  manners,  and  which  the  memoir  presents  in  a  concise 
and  attractive  form. 

Among  these  scant  materials,  not  the  least  interesting  are  the 
records  of  Lady  Mary's  visits  to  the  principal  continental  courts, 
in  the  course  of  which  her  overweening  vanity  and  all-absorbing 

*  Christian  the  Eighth,  who  had  then  recently  been  married  to  the 
youngest  sister  of  George  the  Third,  and  had  come  to  England  on  a  visit. 

t  It  was  of  this  pair  of  whom,  shortly  after  their  marriage  in  1763, 
Walpole  writes  to  Sir  Horace  Mann :  "  We  sent  yon  Sir  William  Stanhope 
and  my  lady,  a  fond  couple ;  yon  have  returned  them  to  us  very  different. 
When  they  came  to  Blackheath  he  got  out  of  the  chaise  to  go  to  his 
brother  Lord  Chesterfield's ;  made  her  a  low  bow,  and  said :  '  Madam,  I 
hope  I  shall  never  see  your  face  again.'  She  replied,  *tSir,  I  will  take  all 
the  care  I  can  that  you  never  shall.' " 
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egotism  are  thrown  into  such  broad  relief  as  to  afford  an  amusing 
running  commentary  npon  her  experiences  of  foreign  society. 

When,  for  instance,  in  Berlin  the  great  Frederick  declined  to 
grant  her  the  private  audience  demanded,  she  consoled  herself 
with  the  reflection  that  this  refusal  was  due  to  reasons  of  State, 
because  of  her  own  importance  as  a  political  personage.  At 
Vienna,  however,  she  was  received  with  marked  distinction,  and 
on  her  departure  the  Empress  presented  her  with  her  portrait 
set  in  diamonds. 

For  the  two  following  years,  accordingly,  Lady  Mary  indulges 
in  enthusiastic  recollections  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty;  but  on 
her  return  to  Vienna  in  1775,  her  love  of  meddling  and  self- 
assertion  induced  her  to  make  herself  a  conspicuous  partisan  in  a 
Court  cabal,  a  proceeding  which  Maria  Theresa  so  severely 
resented  that  the  visitor  left  the  Court  in  a  state  of  dudgeon  and 
anger,  allayed  only  by  a  proud  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  count 
the  great  Empress  of  Austria  and  Queen  of  Hungary  among  her 
personal  enemies. 

Taking  Paris  on  her  homeward  way  she  was  imprudent  enough 
to  proclaim  her  own  version  of  this  incident,  and  in  doing  so  to 
speak  of  her  Imperial  Majesty  in  terms  of  vituperation  and  con- 
tempt. The  young  Queen  of  France,  at  best  little  disposed  to 
lavish  much  favour  upon  one  whom  Lady  Louisa  describes  at  that 
time  as  "  a  tall  elderly  English  noblewoman,  full  fraught  with  all 
the  forms,  etiquettes,  decorums,  and  nice  observances  of  her 
country  and  order;  wearing  a  large  flat  hoop,  long  ruffles  and 
sweeping  train ;  holding  herself  very  upright  and  speaking  very 
bad  French,"  no  sooner  learnt  that  this  new  arrival  at  her 
brilliant  Court  had  indulged  in  language  disrespectful  to  her 
mother,  than  she  repelled  her  advances  with  such  insulting  cold- 
ness that  Lady  Mary  claimed  the  protection  and  intervention  of 
Horace  Walpole,  who  had  once  been  among  her  most  devoted 
admirers,  who  had  portrayed  her  virtues  in  his  most  eloquent 
prose,  and  celebrated  her  charms  in  glowing  verse.  Even  in  those 
salad  days,  however,  he  was  able  to  detect  specks  upon  the  sun  of 
his  worship,  for  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  he  remarks  of 
her  that  "though  a  great  lady  she  has  a  rage  for  great  personages, 
and  for  being  one  of  them  herself;  and  with  these  pretensious 
and  profound  gravity,  has  made  herself  ridiculous  at  home,  and 
delighted  to promener  safolie par  toute  l' Europe" 

"  Her  virtue  is  unimpeachable,  her  friendship  violent,  her  anger  deaf  to 
remonstrance.  She  has  cried  for  forty  people  and  quarrelled  with  four 
hundred  .  .  .  she  might  be  happy  and  respected,  but  will  always  be 
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miserable  from  the  folly  of  her  views,  and  her  passion  for  the  extra- 
ordinary." 

Again  to  Lad  y  Ossory : 

"Lady  Mary  Coke  has  had  a  hundred  distresses  abroad,  that  do  not 
weigh  a  silver  penny  altogether.  She  is  like  Don  Quixote,  who  went  in 
search  of  adventures,  and  when  he  found  none  imagined  them." 

!"  When  she  now  appealed  to  him  to  become  her  champion  in  a 
crusade  against  the  French  Court,  and  he,  after  having  heard  all 
she  had  to  say,  found  her  so  completely  in  the  wrong  as  not  to 
feel  justified  in  espousing  her  cause,  she  denounced  him  as  a 
traitor  unworthy  of  her  further  regard. 

"  Lady  Mary  Coke,"  he  now  writes  to  his  old  friend  in  Florence  in  a 
tone  little  indicative  of  a  broken  heart,  "has  repaid  some  services  I 
rendered  her  at  Paris  and  elsewhere,  with  singular  rudeness  to  me  since 
my  return,  but  she  is  mad." 

With  increasing  years  Lady  Mary's  faults  of  temper  and 
disposition  hardened  and  strengthened,  till  her  aggressive  self- 
assertion  became  so  intolerable  as  to  alienate  even  her  most 
indulgent  friends  and  acquaintances. 

"One  so  greatly  born,"  writes  the  old  Princess  Amelia  in  doubtful 
grammar  of  Lady  Mary,  whom  she  had  known  in  her  early  girlhood, 
"  must  allwais  be  well  come  at  my  Table,  and  is  constantly  expected  on 
Tuesdays,  provide  she  will  be  a  little  less  contradicting,  and  hide  her 
great  abilitys  from  those  she  thinks  are  inferior  to  hers." 

Extravagant,  however,  as  was  her  adulation  of  exalted  rank, 
Lady  Mary's  love  of  domineering  had  by  this  time  become  so 
ingrained  in  her  nature  that  she  could  not  control  it,  even  in  the 
presence  of  royalty. 

George  the  Second's  good-natured  daughter  had  continued  to 
bear  with  these  infirmities  of  temper  long  after  the  patience  of 
most  of  her  other  intimates  had  become  exhausted ;  but  when  at 
last  Lady  Mary,  smarting  under  her  losses  at  the  card  table,  so  far 
forgot  herself  as  to  indulge  in  some  offensive  remarks  on  the  play 
of  the  Princess  Amelia,  which  she  declined  to  withdraw  when 
asked  to  do  so, 

"  Her  Royal  Highness,  after  one  or  two  more  vain  endeavours  to  bring 
her  down  from  her  high  stilts,  rose  to  her  full  height  likewise,  and 
assuming  all  the  king's  daughter:  'Well,  madam,  your  ladyship  knows 
your  own  pleasure  best;  I  wish  you  health  and  happiness,  for  the  future, 
and  for  the  present  "  Good  morning."  Here ! '  to  the  page  in  waiting, 
•order  Lady  Mary  Coke's  carriage!'  then  gravely  bowing  in  token  of 
dismissal  turned  away.    From  that  moment  they  never  met  again." 
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The  "  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends,"  which  should 
accompany  old  age,  were  certainly  not  for  one  constituted  as  was 
Lady  Mary  Coke. 

After  paying  her  a  visit  in  1808,  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  writes : 

"She  is  really  a  most  astonishing  woman  to  be  eighty-two;  still  as 
violent  and  absurd  as  ever;  ail  her  faculties  and  her  senses  and  nonsenses 
just  the  same !  I  have  long  looked  for  the  time  when  she  should  become, 
as  Wilkes  said  of  himself,  '  an  extinct  volcano/  but  I  believe  now  that  she 
will  blaze  on  to  the  very  last." 

She  died  three  years  later,  and  here  is  her  epitaph  by  the  hand 
of  one  who  knew  her  well  :* 

"  Lady  Mary  Coke  is  dead  at  last.  Lady  Queensberry  tells  me  that  she 
died  with  a  high-crowned  beaver  hat  upon  her  head,  though  in  bed ;  like 
Cleopatra  crowned:  'proud  Egypt's  prouder  queen.'  As  Lord  Seafield 
said  of  the  Scottish  parliament  at  the  Union :  '  here's  an  end  to  an  auld 
sang,'  ....  she  was  vulgar ;  she  said  '  this  here '  and  '  that  there '  .  .  .  . 
Only  think  of  Lord  Orf ord  having  been  in  love  with  this  harpy ! " 


Mr.  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Gower. 
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€|)f  /tot  art  fad  f  ap  uf  tljf  Jroab  ©angf. 

"  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed  "— King  John  iv.  2. 


It  was  on  the  9th  of  January,  1838,  that  the  first  broad  gauge 
engine,  the  "  Vnlcan,"  made  its  trial  trip  in  England. 

At  that  time  only  seven  or  eight  miles  of  the  Great  Western 
Bail  way  were  available  even  for  experimental  purposes;  these 
lay  between  West  Drayton  and  the  " dog-kennel  bridge"  near 
Taplow.  Yet  so  rapid  was  the  progress  made  in  the  construction 
of  the  two  chief  arteries  of  traffic,  that  despite  the  novelty  of  the 
work,  the  absence  of  engineering  data  or  precedents,  the  abrupt 
demand  for  iron  when  rolling  mills  were  scarce,  and  legal  and 
parliamentary  hindrances,  in  five  years  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham Bailway  was  built,  and  in  four  the  Great  Western  from 
London  to  Bristol.  The  construction  of  the  principal  canals  in 
Great  Britain  occupied  half  a  century,  but  the  principal  railways 
(except  the  Great  Northern)  were  constructed  in  less  than  ten 
years. 

The  first  engines  for  the  new  line  were  delivered  by  canal  or 
river,  at  West  Drayton  or  Maidenhead  respectively,  and  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1838,  the  railway  was  opened  from  the  temporary 
station  near  Bishop's  Boad,  Paddington,  to  Maidenhead.* 

The  first  broad  gauge  engines  were  tentative  in  character  and 
had  very  large  wheels,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  diameter,  but 
with  small  cylinders  and  insufficient  boiler  power.  One  or  two  of 
the  early  broad  gauge  locomotives  were  still  more  ambitious,  and 
by  means  of  toothed  gearing  the  size  of  the  driving  wheels  were 
made  equal  to  twelve  and  even  eighteen  feet.f     As  might  be 

*  When  the  railway  was  first  opened  as  far  as  Maidenhead,  the  cele- 
brated Bath  passenger  coach,  "  The  Beaufort  Hunt,"  used  to  travel  up 
and  down  from  Maidenhead  to  London  on  a  truck. 

f  In  Mr.  Ackworth's  interesting  volume  on  the  *  Railways  of  England,' 
some  description  of  the  "  Hurricane  "  and  "  Thunderer/'  two  of  these  loco- 
motives of  exceptional  build,  will  be  found  on  pages  253-4 
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imagined,  these  engines  were  a  constant  source  of  anxiety,  and 
they  frequently  had  to  be  repaired  during  the  night  to  be  in 
readiness  for  the  next  day's  work.  A  few  month's  later,  Mr. 
Gooch,  the  locomotive  engineer  of  the  line,  was  asked  to  prepare 
specifications  for  a  more  powerful  and  simpler  class  of  engine; 
and  early  in  1840  the  "  Firefly  "  class  came  into  use  and  ran  at  a 
speed  of  sixty  miles  an  hour  with  a  heavy  train  attached. 

In  these  early  days  of  railways  when  trains  were  few  and  ran 
at  long  intervals,  and  the  telegraph  had  not  come  into  use,  great 
risks  were  run  through  want  of  knowledge  of  the  position  of 
the  trains.    To  give  at  random  two  instances  of  this : 

The  philosopher  Babbage  in  his  life  records  on  one  occasion  on 
s  Sunday,  the  only  day  available  for  experiments,  that  he  arrived 
at  the  terminus  a  few  minutes  before  the  time  appointed,  and  was 
told  by  the  official  placed  at  his  disposal  that  he  was  to  travel  on 
the  north  line  \i.e.  the  up  one]. 

"As  this  was  an  invasion  of  the  usual  regulations  I  inquired  very 
minutely  into  the  authority  upon  which  it  rested.  Being  satisfied  on  this 
point,  I  desired  him  to  order  out  my  train  immediately.  He  returned 
with  the  news  that  the  fireman  had  neglected  his  duty,  but  that  the  engine 
would  be  ready  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  officer  took  pains 
to  assure  me  that  there  was  no  danger  on  whichever  line  we  might  travel, 
as  there  could  be  no  engine  except  our  own  on  either  line  until  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  A  messenger  arrived  soon  after  to  inform  me  that  the 
obstructions  had  been  removed,  and  that  I  could  now  pass  upon  the  south 
which  was  the  proper  line. 

"  While  we  were  conversing  together,  my  ear,  which  had  become  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  the  distant  sound  of  an  engine,  told  me  that  one  was 
approaching.  I  mentioned  it  to  the  railway  official — he  did  not  hear  it, 
and  said :  '  Sir,  it  is  impossible.'  *  Whether  possible  or  impossible,'  I  said, 
4  an  engine  is  coming ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  shall  see  its  steam.'  The 
sound  soon  became  evident  to  both,  and  our  eyes  were  anxiously  directed 
to  the  expected  quarter.  The  white  cloud  of  steam  now  faintly  appeared 
in  the  distance ;  I  soon  perceived  the  line  it  occupied,  and  then  turned  to 
watch  my  companion's  countenance.  In  a  few  minutes  more  I  saw  it 
slightly  change,  and  he  said '  It  is  indeed  on  the  north  line.' 

"  Knowing  that  it  would  stop  at  the  engine  house,  I  ran  as  fast  as  I 
could  to  that  spot.  I  found  a  single  engine,  from  which  Brunei,  covered 
with  smoke  and  blacks,  had  just  descended.  We  shook  hands,  and  I 
inquired  what  brought  my  friend  here  in  such  a  plight.  Brunei  told  me 
that  he  had  posted  from  Bristol  to  meet  the  only  train  at  the  furthest 
point  of  the  rail  then  open,  but  had  missed  it.  'Fortunately,'  he  said, 
'  I  found  this  engine  with  its  fire  up,  so  I  ordered  it  out,  and  have  driven 
it  the  whole  way  up  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.' 

"  I  then  told  him  that  but  for  the  merest  accident  of  a  delay  I  should 
have  met  him  on  the  same  line  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles,  and  that  I  had 
attached  to  my  engine  my  experimental  carriage,  and  three  waggons  with 
thirty  tons  of  iron.  I  inquired  what  course  he  would  have  pursued  if  he 
had  perceived  another  engine  meeting  him  upon  his  own  line  ?    Brunei 

7.  2 
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said  in  such  a  case  he  should  have  put  on  all  the  steam  he  could  command, 
with  a  view  to  driving  off  the  opposite  engine  by  the  superior  velocity  of 
his  own." 

Incidentally,  the  extract  above  is  an  indication  of  the  great 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  outskirts  of  London.  It 
would  be  difficult  now  to  hear  or  see  an  engine  at  any  similar 
distance  from  a  London  terminus. 

The  second  illustration  is  given  in  the  recently  published 
selection  from  the  diaries  of  Sir  Daniel  Gooch*  (p.  49),  and  has 
reference  to  the  summer  of  1841. 

"  Only  one  line  of  rails  through  the  Box  Tunnel  was  complete  on  the 
first  days  open,t  and  the  trains  had  therefore  to  be  worked  through  it  on 
a  single  line.  I  undertook  to  accompany  all  the  trains  through  the  tunnel, 
and  did  so  the  first  day  and  night,  also  the  second  day,  intending  to  be 
relieved  when  the  Mail  came  down  on  the  second  night.  At  about  eleven 
o'clock  that  night,  we  had  a  very  narrow  escape  from  a  fearful  accident. 
I  was  going  through  the  tunnel  with  the  last  up-train,  when  I  fancied  I 
saw  some  green  lights  placed  as  they  were  in  front  of  our  trains.  A 
second's  reflection  convinced  me  that  it  was  the  Mail  coming  down.  1  lost 
no  time  in  reversing  the  engine  1  was  on,  and  running  back  to  Box  Station 
with  my  train  as  quickly  as  I  could,  when  the  Mail  came  down  behind  me. 
The  policeman  at  the  top  of  the  tunnel  had  made  some  blunder,  and  sent 
on  the  train  when  it  arrived  there.  Had  the  tunnel  not  been  pretty  clear 
of  steam  we  must  have  met  in  full  career,  and  the  smash  would  have  been 
fearful,  cutting  short  my  career  also ! " 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Sir  Daniel  (xooch's  diaries  appear  only  in 
an  abridged  form,  as  they  would  otherwise  throw  a  most  interesting 
light  upon  the  early  days  of  a  new  epoch  in  which  he  took  a  more 
conspicuous  part  behind  the  scenes  than  is  generally  known, 
having  from  the  modesty  of  his  disposition  kept  in  the  background. 

Writing  in  1838-9,  Sir  Daniel  says : 

"  When  I  look  back  upon  that  time  it  is  a  marvel  to  me  that  we  escaped 
serious  accidents !  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  take  an  engine  out  on 
the  line  to  look  for  a  late  train  that  was  expected,  and  many  times  have  I 
seen  the  train  coming  and  reversed  the  engine,  and  ran  back  out  of  its 
way  as  quickly  as  I  could.  What  would  be  said  of  such  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing now  ?  " 

And  the  speeds  run  in  those  days  were  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

*  London :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  1892. 

t  "  Box  Tunnel "  Bays  Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  "  had  a  very  pretty  effect  for 
the  couple  of  days  it  was  worked  as  a  single  line  from  the  number  of 
candles  used  by  the  men  working  on  the  unfinished  line;  it  was  a  perfect 
illumination  extending  through  the  whole  tunnel  nearly  two  miles  long." 

Brunei's  caustic  letter  to  an  eminent  geologist  in  1842  on  the  subject  of 
this  tunnel  will  be  remembered  by  many  readers  of  his  Life. 
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In  previous  numbers  of  Temple  Bab*  some  instances  have  been 
given  of  these,  and  we  find  from  the  work  just  quoted  fromf  that 
on  the  19th  July,  1843,  a  train  with  the  Prince  Consort  came  up 
from  Bristol  to  London  in  two  hours  and  four  minutes  (118 
miles)4 

"  I  was  in  a  compartment,"  says  Babbage,  "  in  conversation  with  three 
eminent  engineers  when  one  of  .them  remarked  the  unusual  speed  of  the 
train :  my  neighbour  on  my  left  took  out  his  watch  and  noted  the  time  of 
passage  of  the  distance  posts,  whence  it  appeared  that  we  were  then 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  seventy-eight  miles  an  hour." 

Sir  Thomas  Acland  on  one  occasion  left  Exeter  at  5.20  p.m. 
and  was  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  little  after  ten  the 
same  evening. 

Great  as  the  speeds  then  were  on  the  broad  gauge  (and  the 
Great  Western  was  the  pioneer  of  fast  travelling,  and  its  Exeter 
Express  of  1845  was  far  in  advance  of  that  on  any  other  line,  and 
only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  slower  than  that  of  to-day),  further 
improvements  were  still  to  be  made,  and  in  1846  engines  of  the 
"  Lord  of  the  Isles  "  and  "  Great  Britain  "  class  were  introduced, 
which  have  never  been  excelled,  unless  by  the  still  more  colossal 
engines  in  use  for  a  time  on  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Bailway. 

These  magnificent  engines  (which  were  originally  built  with  an 
iron  sentry  box  at  the  end  of  the  tender  for  a  third  man  on  the 
look  out)  continued  in  use  until  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  pair  of  these 
locomotives  should  be  mounted,  under  cover,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  Paddington  platform  (on  a  marble  pedestal  and  protected  by 
low  railings)  as  a  record  of  the  past  greatness  of  the  line.  For 
power,  speed,  or  safety,  they  have  never  been  approached,  and  a 
striking  instance  of  this  was  shown  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
"  Prometheus "  at  West  Drayton  in  1874,  through  which  many 
lives  were  spared. 

Though  impossible  to  improve  upon  these  engines  during  the 
succeeding  half  century,  great  changes  took  place  in  other 
railway  matters. 

The  electric  telegraph  (at  first  regarded  by  the  public  as  merely 
a  toy,  and  inspected  as  a  curiosity  at  a  charge  of  one  shilling 
and  schools  half  price)  came  gradually  into  practical  use,  a  system 
of  signalling  grew  up,  and  revolving  discs,  of  picturesque  shape, 
when  lofty  and  pierced  through,  gradually  gave  way  to  semaphores 
— the  signal  cabin  and  its  accompanying  ink-pot  and  register 

*  Temple  Bar  for  Jan.  1884,  and  Sept.  1885. 
t  Diaries  of  Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  p.  52. 

%  This  was  before  the  Great  Western  suffered  from  the  incubus  of 
the  Swindon  Refreshment  Booms. 
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came  into  being ;  points  were  operated  from  the  cabins  instead  of 
in  situ,  and  afterwards  were  interlocked ;  trains  were  advised  by 
telegraph,  open  carriages  gave  way  to  closed  ones,  luggage  was 
put  into  vans  instead  of  being  stowed  upon  the  roof ;  slip-coaches, 
saloon,  dining,  and  sleeping  carriages,  and  American  cars  came 
into  fashion,  and  were  mounted  npon  easy  "  bogie  "  tracks ;  and 
vacuum  or  compressed  air  brakes  supplanted  the  less  powerful 
hand-brakes.  The  "  block  "  system  (protection  by  distance  instead 
of  by  time,  which  was  only  theoretical)  was  adopted.  One-sided 
stations  were  gradually  weeded  out,  and  with  the  advent  of 
u relief"  lines  fast  traffic  separated  from  slow.  On  some  lines 
even  water  is  caught  up  in  the  tenders  of  the  engines  without 
any  stoppage  taking  place.  The  iron  railings  and  continental 
restrictions  in  regard  to  platforms  were  abolished,  unless  perhaps 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  or  at  a  few  antiquated  South  Eastern 
stations,  or  London  stations  of  the  smaller  companies,  and  through 
bookings  and  through  carriages  instituted,  and  competing  routes 
brought  into  play. 

This  country  has  reaped  to  the  full  the  benefit  of  private 
enterprise,  and  the  traveller  can  the  more  appreciate  these 
benefits  when  he  compares  them  with  the  discomfort*  and 
stagnation  of  state  governed  railways  abroad. 

II. 

The  burden  which  the  obstinacy  of  Stephenson  has  imposed  for 
all  time  upon  this  and  other  countries  has  already  begun  to  be 
severely  felt  with  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  developing 
traffic. f  The  costly  extravagance  of  the  engineer  of  the  Eilsby 
mistake  had,  however,  its  apparent  triumph  for  a  time,  and 
narrow  guage  lines  were  adopted  in  the  centre  and  north  of 
England.]:    No  account  was  to  be  taken  of  the  future  requirements 

#  Amongst  other  inconveniences  on  the  Continent  a  prominent  place 
may  be  given  to  the  over-heated  carriages,  so  injurious  to  health,  and  one 
heard  with  much  regret  of  some  experiments  with  steam- warmed  carriages 
last  winter  on  the  Midland. 

t  An  instance  of  this  may  be  noticed  daily  in  London  in  the  over* 
crowded  carriages  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway  altered  from  broad  to 
narrow  gauge. 

%  "  I  also  acknowledge  having  on  many  occasions  differed  with  Stephenson 
(and  that  in  common  with  almost  all  other  engineers),  because  it  appeared 
to  me  he  did  not  look  on  the  concern  with  a  liberal  and  expanded  view, 
but  with  a  microscopic  eye,  magnifying  details,  and  pursuing  a  petty 
system  of  parsimony  very  proper  in  a  private  colliery,  or  in  a  small  under- 
taking, but  wholly  inapplicable  to  this  national  work." — Yignoles.  Life, 
page  117. 
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of  transit,  and  a  dimension  arrived  at  by  haphazard  was  allowed  to 
control  the  railway  destinies  of  the  country ! 

Safety,  speed  and  comfort  were  taken  bat  little  account  of.* 
Economy  still  less!  For  every  two  wide  gnage  trains  three 
narrow  had  to  be  run ;  for  the  wages  of  every  six  men  the  wages 
of  nine  had  to  be  substituted  for  all  time ;  and  extra  fuel  and  oil  to 
be  consumed,  besides  wear  and  tear  of  rails  and  signals  more 
frequently  in  use,  and  the  difficulty  of  "  crossing  "  more  trains  on 
single  lines.  Against  the  greater  carrying  power  of  the  superior 
guage  merely  has  to  be  set  the  width  of  the  line  four  feet 
additional — or  loss  than  half  an  acre  on  each  mile  run. 

"At  a  large  public  dinner,"  says  Babbage,  "I  sat  next  to  George 
Stephenson.  ...  I  felt  that  the  fairest  opportunity  I  could  desire  of 
ascertaining  my  friend's  real  opinion  of  the  gauge  had  now  arrived. 
'  Now,  Mr.  Stephenson/  I  said, '  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  to  suppose 
for  an  instant  that  no  railways  whatever  existed,  and  yet  that  you  were  in 
possession  of  that  large  amount  of  knowledge  which  you  have  derived 
from  your  experience.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  you  were  consulted 
respecting  the  gauge  of  a  system  of  railways  about  to  be  inaugurated, 
would  you  advise  the  gauge  of  4  feet  8J  inches  ? '  '  Not  exactly  that  gauge/ 
said  the  creator  of  railroads ;  '  I  would  take  a  few  inches  more,  but  a  very 
few/  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  this  admission  (from  the  champion  of  the 
narrow-gauge),  though  I  confess  it  reminded  me  of  the  frail  one  who,  when 
reproached  by  her  immaculate  friend  with  having  had  a  child,  an  ecclesi- 
astical license  not  being  first  obtained — urged,  as  an  extenuating  circum- 
stance, that  it  was  such  a  very  small  one." 

For  reasons  of  policy,  however,  the  broad  gauge  system  was 
doomed  in  the  hour  of  its  success. f  It  got  as  far  north  as 
Birmingham  in  1852,  and  trains  by  a  longer  route  of  129  miles 
actually  arrived  in  the  same  time  as  those  by  the  direct  route  (113 
miles)  on  the  narrow  gauge. 

This  northern  extension  was  the  first  to  be  discontinued  on 
account  of  an  amalgamation  with  a  great  number  of  narrow 
gauge  lines  which  shortly  afterwards  took  place  in  the  Midlands. 
The  South  Wales  line,  to  avoid  transhipment  of  coal,  etc.,  was 
next  converted  in  1872,  J  and  a  year  or  two  later,  1874,  the 
Weymouth  section  and  lines  in  the  south  of  England. 

*  Among  striking  examples  of  lives  saved  on  the  broad  gauge,  refer  to  the 
reports  on  the  Langley  (1845),  Bullo  (1868), West  Drayton  (1874),  or  Bourton 
(1876)  accidents.  Had  these  occurred  on  the  narrow  gauge,  it  is  terrible 
to  contemplate  the  loss  of  life  or  injury  which  must  have  taken  place. 

t  No  less  than  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  broad  gauge  line  were  laid  before 
a  change  of  policy  took  place. 

t  On  which  occasion  the  traffic  was  carried  on  for  nearly  a  fortnight  on 
a  single  line  of  rails,  while  the  other  was  being  altered. 
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The  luxury  of  such  travelling  combined  as  it  was  with  an  ideal 
road  laid  on  massive  longitudinal  baulks  of  timber*  [instead  of  the 
vibratory  cross-sleepers  commonly  employed,  to  the  fatigue  and 
detriment  of  health  of  persons  sensitive  to  the  jarring  action  they 
give  rise  to,  in  more  or  less  degree,  according  to  the  style  in 
which  the  road  is  maintained  and  the  weight  and  quantity  of 
material  put  in]  was  not  willingly  surrendered  by  those  resident 
in  the  big  cities  and  towns  of  the  west  of  England,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  present  summer  that  any  change  was  made  with  a  view 
to  render  uniform  the  gauge  throughout  England,  Wales  and  Scot- 
land.! 

Preparations,  however,  had  been  on  foot  for  many  years; 
carriages,  and  even  engines,  were  built  of  narrow  gauge  pattern 
and  mounted  temporarily  on  broad  gauge  wheels,  t 


m. 

As  some  mention  has  been  made  recently  in  the  papers  of  an  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  London  and  South  Western  Eailway  to 
close  the  most  important  part  of  their  line  approaching  London 
for  three  days  to  alter  the  points  in  a  distance  of  some  two  miles, 
one  was  curious  to  know  how  long  the  Great  Western  would  be  in 
altering  the  gauge  of  over  two  hundred  miles  of  line  in  the  West 
of  England,  as  according  to  the  same  calculation,  even  if  the 
work  was  merely  confined  to  points,  the  time  required  would 
have  been  over  three  hundred  days. 

Notice,  however,  appeared  that  the  conversion  would  be  effected 
on  Saturday,  May  21,  and  Sunday,  May  22.  The  usual  service  of 
trains  would  run  (broad  gauge)  on  Friday,  and  the  same  (narrow 
gauge)  on  Monday. 

That  it  should  be  possible  to  effect  so  great  a  change  in  such  a 
limited  space  of  time  was  alone  due  to  the  perfectness  of  the 
organization,  and  the  pains  bestowed  upon  every  detail  before- 
hand.   Every  bolt  and  screw  throughout  the  system  was  taken  off 

*  "  I  am  more  and  more  convinced,"  says  Vignoles  in  one  of  his  reports, 
"  that  the  true  principle  of  forming  the  upper  works  of  a  railway  is  by 
placing  the  rails  sustained  throughout  the  entire  length  upon  wood." 

f  A  few  purely  local  lines  do  not  enter  into  consideration,  such  as  for 
instance  the  Festiniog  Slate  Railway. 

X  The  Gauge  Commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament  in  1845  in  their 
report  said,  "  We  feel  it  a  duty  to  observe  here  that  the  public  are  mainly 
indebted  for  the  present  rate  of  speed  and  the  increased  accommodation 
of  the  railway  carriages  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Brunei  and  the  liberality  of 
the  Great  "Western  Company." 
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beforehand,  oiled,  and  temporarily  replaced ;  the  transoms  were 
measured  and  the  place  marked  where  they  were  to  be  sawn 
through ;  the  ballast  was  dug  out,  and  in  special  places  a  third 
rail  put  in  at  crossings,  points,  tunnels  and  gradients.  Time- 
tables were  prepared  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  old  rolling  stock, 
and  large  reserves  of  engiues,  carriages,  and  trucks  of  the  new 
pattern  parked  at  Swindon. 

On  Thursday,  May  19th,  several  thousand  men  began  to  arrive 
from  different  parts  of  the  system  in  special  trains  to  reinforce  the 
ordinary  local  staff,  and  brought  with  them  tents,  straw,  food  and 
tools.  On  Friday  the  new  men  took  a  preliminary  survey  of  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  altered  some  of  the  sidings  in  the  goods 
yards,  and  began,  later  in  the  day,  to  cut  through  some  of  the 
transoms. 

Their  white  tents,  supplied  from  London,  were  pitched  at 
intervals  by  the  railside  and  stood  out  conspicuously,  sometimes 
against  the  blue  sea  and  red  cliffs  near  Dawlish,  sometimes  against 
the  fresh  May  green  of  the  Devonshire  woodlands. 

Friday  was  the  final  day  of  the  full  size  gauge,  and  crowds  of 
people  assembled  at  various  points  along  the  line  to  witness  the 
passing  of  the  last  broad  gauge  train,  and  the  express  to  Plymouth 
was  said  to  have  been  photographed  upwards  of  a  hundred  times 
during  its  journey. 

The  very  engines  appeared  self-conscious  of  the  impending 
change,  and  the  "  Lightning,"  or  "  Amazon  "  proudly  swept  past 
in  irresistible  might  without  a  tremor  in  the  nearly  silent  majesty 
of  a  power  which  seemed  almost  exerted  without  effort,  so  great 
was  the  energy  and  momentum  of  their  giant  force. 

The  countenances  of  their  drivers  were  serious,  and  at  stopping 
stations  farewell  salutations  were  regretfully  exchanged.  At  some 
of  the  larger  stations  veteran  employes,  some,  no  doubt,  from  their 
grey  hair  and  venerable  appearance,  on  half-pay,  came  to  gaze  for 
the  last  time  on  the  colossal  proportions^  a  past  era,  with  the 
vicissitudes  and  successes  of  which  they  had  themselves  been 
identified. 

Nor  were  the  public  at  large  less  interested,  and  every  point  of 
vantage  along  the  line  was  occupied  on  the  morrow  by  spectators. 
At  Ashburton,  when  the  last  train  left,  the  locomotive  was 
enveloped  in  crape  by  the  Portreevine  of  that  ancient  town.  At 
other  places  fog  signals  were  discharged  by  the  passage  of  the 
train. 

"  There  will  be  many  mourners/'  said  the  Times,  "  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  at  the  death  of  the  famous  broad  gauge  express  engines,  the  width 
of  whose  boilers  and  fireboxes  makes  them  impossible  on  a  narrow  gauge 
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road.  Full  of  years  and  honours  they  pass  to  their  well-earned  rest,  for 
their  ages  ranging  from  thirty-five  to  forty-six  years,  have  already  far 
surpassed  the  allotted  span  of  locomotive  life,  and  the  elder  brother  of  the 
family,  the  '  Great  Britain '  can  claim  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the 
father  of  every  great  express  now  running  in  the  world,  from  the  Orient 
Express  to  the  Washington  Limited.  In  1845  when  other  companies 
were  quite  content  with  speeds  of  thirty  or  at  best  thirty-five  miles  an 
hour,  the  express  to  Bristol  took  two  hours  and  forty  minutes.  In  1892 
the  best  narrow  gauge  express  to  Birmingham,  which  is  five  miles  nearer 
London,  takes  but  five  minutes  less.  To  Exeter  the  time  was  four  hours 
and  a  half,  and  the  best  express  to-day  to  Liverpool,  practically  the  same 
distance,  is  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  And  it  is  not  speed  only  for 
which  we  have  to  thank  the  broad  gauge.  The  huge  Great  Western 
carriages,  as  they  were  then  considered,  mounted  on  six  wheels,*  and  in 
which — such  was  the  tale  the  wondering  travellers  told — a  man  could 
actually  stand  upright,  were  the  lineal  ancestors  of  the  luxurious  dining 
and  sleeping  salton  cars  of  to-day,  and  it  was  the  Great  Western  also 
which  first  admitted  second  class  passengers  to  its  crack  trains/' 

The  broad  gauge  died  game.  The  last  night-express  to 
Plymouth  went  forward  though  it  did  not  arrive  until  after 
midnight  on  Saturday  morning,  and  a  few  minutes  only  after  its 
arrival  the  peremptory  order  was  given  to  clear  the  road  of  all 
wide-gauge  stock,  and  it  had  forthwith  to  recommence  its  journey 
back  to  Swindon. 

The  evacuation  of  the-  line  and  mobilisation  of  the  rolling  stock 
in  the  night  of  Friday-Saturday,  partook  of  the  character  of  a 
military  movement  Positive  orders  were  issued  from  Swindon 
that  not  a  vehicle  was  to  be  left  behind,  and  in  consequence  a 
continual  stream  of  trains  poured  through  all  night  on  their 
eastward  journey.  Every  branch  gave  up  its  stock,  and  by  its 
varied  character  gave  some  index  to  the  daily  life  and  occupations 
of  its  inhabitants. 

Fish  trucks  from  St.  Ives  or  cattle  trucks  from  the  moorland 
branches  were  sandwiched  between  long  series  of  ghostly  empty 
trains  of  passenger  vehicles.  Occasionally  through  the  summer 
night,  a  train  of  sick  engines  from  the  locomotive  depots  at 
Newton  Abbot  or  Plymouth,  some  of  which  had  not  been  exposed 
to  daylight  for  many  years,  ran  through.  Ancient  patterns  of 
vehicles  were  brought  to  light  in  which  the  history  of  many  past 

*  All  the  other  early  railways,  servilely  following  the  pattern  of  horse 
vehicles,  adopted  the  uncomfortable  four-wheeled  coaches  still  unfortu- 
nately to  be  met  with,  and  which,  besides  their  unsteadiness,  are  veritable 
death-traps  in  event  of  any  axle  giving  way — especially  a  leading  one. 
The  Bristol  and  Exeter  carriages  were  exceptionally  well  constructed 
with  double  roofs  to  keep  off  the  heat  in  summer,  and  with  double 
windows  to  admit  air  bat  reject  draught  or  dust.  The  second  window 
was  composed  of  very  fine  wire  gauze,  through  which  the  air  was  filtered 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  train. 
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transitions  were  as  legibly  written  as  the  information  perhaps 
conveyed  to  a  geologist  by  the  discovery  of  a  particular  type  of 
fossil.  Torquay  and  Plymouth,  on  the  other  hand,  yielded 
specimens  of  the  most  modern  types.  So  punctually  were  all 
orders  carried  out,  that  in  a  few  hours  only  the  entire  rolling 
stock  of  a  large  railway  was  "called  in,"  without  any  hitch 
or  delay,  though  part  of  the  line  being  single  gauge,  way  had  to 
be  made  occasionally  for  westward  trains  also. 

The  last  of  the  leviathans  was  due  to  reach  Exeter  at  4  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  but  it  was  nearly  an  hour  afterwards  when  it  arrived  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  superior  officials  of  the  Company,  As  it 
stopped  at  each  place  on  its  journey  a  printed  notice  was  left  with 
the  station-master.  "  This  is  the  last  broad  gauge  train  to  travel  over 
the  line  between  Penzance  and  Eoceter"  and  the  station-master  in 
turn  then  filled  in  a  printed  certificate  handing  over  his  portion 
of  the  line  to  the  representative  of  the  Engineering  Department 
from  Swindon.  Thus  by  night  were  the  death-warrants  of 
Brunei's  masterpiece  signed. 

As  the  first  streaks  of  daylight  appeared  on  Saturday  the  men 
assembled  all  along  the  line  from  Exeter  to  Truro,  and  on  the 
branch  lines  also,  and  commenced  work  on  the  down  line.  The 
previous  evening  they  had  sawn  through  the  transoms  on  the  up 
line,  and  the  last  thirty  trains  ran  through  in  perfect  safety  and 
without  undue  oscillation  on  the  massive  longitudinals  of  the 
Brunei  framework,  without  cross  timbers,  without  iron  ties,  and 
*  without  the  surrounding  ballast.  Commencing  soon  after  three 
o'clock,  one  portion  of  the  line  was  levered  into  its  new  position 
by  breakfast  time,  and  by  midday  no  trace  of  broad  gauge  was 
left.  The  new  track,  puny  and  insignificant  by  contrast,  had 
taken  its  place. 

At  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  the  distant  smoke  of  a  locomotive 
was  seen  in  the  distance,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  first  narrow- 
gauge  engine  on  the  main  line  of  the  South  Devon  Bailway  made 
its  appearance,  creeping  along  cautiously  on  the  new  road  not  yet 
fully  consolidated.  In  less  than  ten  hours  from  the  start  it  was 
possible  to  run  vehicles  of  the  new  pattern  over  the  line,  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  strength  and  diligence  of  the  plate- 
layers. 

The  weather,  also,  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  excellent  light, 
fine  weather,  without  excess  of  heat  and  with  a  refreshing  breeze 
permitting  every  exertion  to  be  made.  Much,  however,  had  still 
to  be  done.  The  cant  of  the  curves  had  to  be  readjusted  in 
consequence  of  the  alteration,  the  screwing  up  of  the  ties  to  be 
completed,  points  reconnected,  ballast  put  back,  and  defective 
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parts  of  the  new  line  repacked  so  that  some  work  still  remained 
to  be  completed  on  Sunday. 

The  broad  gauge  stock  which  reached  Swindon  on  Saturday 
occupied  many  miles  of  sidings,  temporarily  laid  down  in  readi- 
ness for  the  occasion.  These  were  filled  by  a  serried  mass  of 
passenger-carriages,  goods- waggons,  and  in  another  part,  silent  and 
deserted  engines  from  the  big  "  Dragon  "  to  the  little  four-wheeled 
"Owl."  Passenger-carriages,  built  as  narrow  gauge  ones,  were 
lifted  in  a  few  hours  from  their  broad  gauge  bogie  trucks  and 
lowered  upon  new  ones  of  smaller  width,  and  these  were  running 
again  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  A  good  many  of  the 
hermaphrodite  engines — built  to  serve  for  either  gauge — were 
also  converted  in  a  few  days  and  equally  promptly  restored  to 
active  service. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday  special  arrangements  were  in  force  for 
the  carriage  of  the  mails,  and  the  night  mail — between  Exeter 
and  Plymouth — ran  over  the  London  and  South  Western  metals. 
West  of  Plymouth  mails  were  conveyed  by  steamer.  Some 
narrow-gauge  rolling-stock  was  also  brought  to  Plymouth  by  the 
Okehampton  route  for  service  on  Monday.*  Shortly  after  mid- 
night on  Sunday,  thanks  to  the  engineering  feat  which  had  been 
so  successfully  performed,  the  re-occupation  of  the  line  took  place, 
train  after  train  of  empty  vehicles  in  swift  succession  passing 
through  to  come  on  active  duty  on  Monday  morning.  Indeed  so 
excellent  were  the  arrangements  made  that  all  the  usual  trains 
ran  "  on  time  "  on  that  day  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  Mr. 
Foxwell — not  easily  satisfied  in  the  matter  of  expresses — was  able 
to  record  in  a  London  newspaper  that  one  of  the  principal  up- 
trains  was  even  checked  for  being  before  time.f 

*  A  small  quantity  of  narrow  gauge  stock  bad  also  been  conveyed 
westward  in  "  crocodile/'  trucks — ones  with  very  low  bodies. 

t  Mr.  Foxwell's  letter  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  couched  in  the 
following  words :  "  It  has  been  said  that  sudden  conversions  are  never  to 
be^  relied  npon.  No  one  would  assent  to  this  proposition  after  travelling 
in  the  up  '  Oornishman '  to-day.  This  train  is  timed  to  leave  Penzance  at 
11.10,  and  to  reach  Paddington  at  7.50.  Considering  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  line  from  Penzance  to  Exeter  (132  miles),  this  represents 
a  sufficiently  hard  task.  To-day,  therefore,  being  the  first  on  which  the 
Cornish  express  was  to  run  narrow  gauge,  over  a  track  which  had  just 
been  changed  from  broad  gauge  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  no  one  (except 
the  drivers)  thought  it  possible  for  the  train  to  keep  time,  at  any  rate 
along  the  section  from  Truro  to  Plymouth,  which  is  composed  (or 
discomposed)  of  incessant  curves  and  thirty-three  trestle  viaducts. 

"  However,  it  was  on  this  section  that  we  did  best,  for  at  each  stopping 
station  we  had  to  wait  till  our  time  was  tip,  and  then  we  ran  into  North 
Road  i too  soon.    Not  once  were  we  checked  by  any  weak  spot  in  the  road 
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New  rolling-stock  of  a  very  comfortable  pattern  was  brought 
into  use,  and  Midland  and  North  Western  carriages  appeared  at 
Torquay  for  the  first  time  on  Monday. 

An  extra  service  of  narrow  gauge  trains  was  called  into 
requisition  on  Tuesday  to  convey  home  the  additional  force  of 
platelayers  and  gangers  who  had  arrived  the  previous  week 
in  broad  gauge  trains.  Out  of  the  whole  number  fortunately 
only  three  casualties  were  recorded. 

Accustomed  to  judge  our  army  by  the  appearance  of  the  noisy 
and  disorderly  striplings  left  behind  at  home,  instead  of  the  full- 
grown  and  well-set-up  men  on  service  abroad,  the  accumulation 
in  one  locality  of  so  large  a  body  of  disciplined  men  in  a  few 
hours  was  a  significant  plea  for  long  service. 

The  fatiguing  work  performed  with  so  much  will  and  alacrity 
by  these  vigorous  fellows,  labouring  for  nearly  seventeen  hours 
at  a  stretch,  showed  what  reserve  material  exists  in  the  country 
in  event  of  any  contingency,  and  it  is  greatly  to  their  credit  that 
not  a  single  man  was  met  with  noisy,  quarrelsome,  or  drunk. 

These  men,  whose  average  of  age  appeared  about  thirty,  were 
drafted  from  different  parts  of  England  and  Wales  served  by  the 
Great  Western,  and  some  of  them  had  never  seen  the  sea  before ; 
one  man,  indeed,  was  overheard  to  express  some  indistinct  ideas 
about  the  time  of  the  tides  being  controlled  from  the  general 
manager's  office  at  Paddington,  and  was  told  instead  that  the 
times  were  fixed  by  the  Admiralty  ! 

Further  alterations  are  on  foot  in  South  Devon  which  will 
permit  shortly  of  improvements  being  made  in  the  service  of 
trains.  The  line  was  originally  laid  out  for  the  atmospheric 
system,  by  which  a  temporary  success  and  very  high  speed  of 
travelling  was  attained  on  a  single  line,  and  the  campanile 
towers  at  some  of  the  stations  still  remain  conspicuous  landmarks 
and  relics  of  a  most  ingenious  scheme  which  broke  down  with 
the  untimely  death  of  its  chief  organizer  Samuda  before  the 
perfecting  of  its  operations.*    The  gradients  beyond  Newton  are 

so  recently  relaid.  Finally,  after  being  snubbed  all  the  way  up  for  being 
too  forward,  we  shut  off  steam  two  and  a  half  miles  outside  Paddington, 
and  stopped  at  the  platform  at  7.46 — that  is,  four  minutes  before  our  time. 

"  In  spite  of  all  temptations  to  belong  to  other  nations,  I  am  content  to 
be  an  Englishman  just  now. — Tours  truly, 

May  23.  "  E.  Foxwell." 

*  It  is,  however,  open  to  much  doubt  whether  the  action  of  the  weather 
and  of  constant  wear  and  strain  on  the  apparatus  could  be  counteracted. 
In  the  South  Devon  line  the  last  was  exceptionally  great,  as  there  was 
then  no  telegraph  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  trains,  and  a  constant 
vacuum  had  to  be  kept  up. 
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consequently  not  originally  designed  for  locomotive  traffic,  and  in 
Cornwall— from  other  causes,  the  configuration  of  the  ground  and 
lowness  of  the  bankers'  balance  during  the  period  of  construction 
— there  are  also  steep  banks  to  be  met  with,  as  well  as  the 
picturesque  bridges  stepping  boldly  across  ravine  and  valley  (once 
a  tracery  of  woodwork  spars  and  now  being  gradually  replaced  by 
more  solid  and  less  artistic  granite). 

Progress  is  being  made  at  several  points,  though  much  slower 
than  it  should  be,  with  the  doubling  of  the  line  on  the  east  of 
Plymouth,  and  no  doubt  before  long  a  heavier  class  of  narrow 
gauge  "  mountain  engine  "  than  the  ones  temporarily  in  use  will 
be  adopted.  The  cat-like  agility  of  the  "  Hunchbacks,"  as  the 
short-wheel-based  broad-gauge  locomotives  in  use  west  of  Newton 
have  sometimes  been  called,  on  the  steeper  gradients  with  a 
heavy  load  has  to  be  matched  by  equally  powerful  narrow  gauge 
engines  of  similar  weight. 

As  the  London  and  South  Western  are  now  entering  Cornwall 
from  Launceston,  and  approaching  Bodmin  and  Truro,  with 
running  powers  even  to  Penzance,  this  point  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, inasmuch  as  that  company  has  of  late  years  recon- 
structed its  locomotive  stock  upon  very  powerful  lines.  (The 
great  difficulty  which  the  L.  S.  W.  B.has  to  contend  with  is  in  the 
original  building  of  the  line,  which  resembles  the  teeth  of  a  saw 
in  its  frequent  alternating  gradients.  Hence  the  fast  trains 
constantly  pant  up  one  side  of  a  hill  and  then  rush  down  the 
other,  with  an  amount  of  oscillation  very  trying  to  nervous 
people). 

It  is  more  than  ever  imperative  now  that  the  fast  trains  on  the 
western  line  should  cease  stopping  at  Swindon,*  and  a  further 
convenience  might  be  afforded  by  the  starting  of  the  night  mail 
trains  an  hour  later  from  London,  Penzance,  and  Milford.  Indeed 
a  great  portion  of  this  time  could  be  recovered  upon  the  journey 
without  much  effort  or  danger  of  irregularity. 

The  extra  "  third  rail "  between  Exeter  and  London,  already 
alas  rusty,  remains  a  few  months  longer  the  only  evidence  of  the 
magnificent  travelling  of  the  past,  but  the  great  works  of  Brunei 
at  Maidenhead,  Hanwell,  Box,  Chepstow,  Saltash,  etc.,  remain  as 
an  imperishable  monument  to  his  genius.  Another  great  work 
has  also  since  been  added  in  the  link  of  communications,  that  of 
Hawkshaw  and  Walker,  the  Severn  Tunnel.  B.  j$# 

*  Legal  difficulties  might  be  overcome  by  the  G.  W.  becoming  in  turn 
tenants  of  their  own  tenant  at  Swindon  Station.  They  could  afford  to 
outbid  any  competitor,  as  the  local  profit  upon  refreshments  could  not  be 
an  object  in  comparison  with  the  greater  one  at  stake. 
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"Such  is  the  doctrine,  simple,  ancient,  true;  , 

Such  is  life's  trial,  as  old  earth  smiles  and  knows. 
If  you  loved  only  what  were  worth  your  love, 
Love  were  clear  gain,  and  wholly  well  for  you. 

Make  the  low  nature  better  by  your  throes  ! 
Give  earth  yourself,  go  up  for  gain  above ! " 

Robert  Browning. 

I  had  been  working  hard  in  London  painting  pictures  for  ten 
consecutive  months,  and  in  September  I  packed  up  my  colour-box 
and  my  portable  easel,  and  went  into  one  of  the  quietest  corners 
of  the  western  counties,  to  make  a  series  of  those  sketches  from 
nature  which  serve  as  a  groundwork  for  my  larger  pictures.  It 
was  a  hilly  country,  thinly  populated  yet  well  cultivated,  a  country 
of  cornfields  and  copses,  grass  pastures  and  apple-orchards — a 
shut-in  valley  where  water-mills  ground  out  the  flour,  and  where 
the  sound  of  the  scythe  was  still  to  be  somejbimes  heard.  Now  and 
then  I  used  to  come  upon  a  hamlet  with  its  gabled  roofs  and  its 
red  chimneys  and  its  little  grey  church,  the  stones  of  which  had 
probably  been  cemented  by  hands  that  had  gone  to  dust  some  five 
hundred  years  ago.  I  made  drawings  by  the  dozen  till  I  wearied 
of  the  likeness  between  them,  and  began  to  long  for  something 
more  unique — a  haunted  house,  a  ruined  castle,  or  a  decayed 
abbey.  At  last  I  found  one  that  had  missed  all  mention  in  the 
tourist's  guide-book ;  but  I  liked  it  none  the  less  for  that.  Grey 
stone  walls,  deep  mullioned  windows,  a  wild  garden,  that  if  not 
absolutely  neglected  was  expected  to  some  extent  to  furnish  itself, 
— two  tall,  gaunt,  Scotch  firs  with  red  stems  and  ragged  tops  that 
stood  like  sentinels  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  gate ;  and  to 
crown  all  in  an  artist's  eye,  a  veil  of  virginia-creeper  that  clothed 
the  old  house  from  gable  to  ground.  On  one  side  was  a  church 
with  its  adjoining  churchyard  ;  on  the  other  a  grove  of  lime-trees, 
and  some  dilapidated  farm-buildings.  I  pitched  my  camp-stool, 
and  was  soon  absorbed  in  my  subject. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  if  my  presence  there  might 
be  displeasing  to  any  one ;  I  don't  think  I  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  this  house  was  likely  to  be  inhabited.  Who  would  choose  a 
dwelling  that  faced  north-east,  and  was  many  miles  distant  from 
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any  dwelling  of  a  like  size  ?  Grey  gables  and  crimson  creepers 
are  all  very  well  for  a  week,  but  they  are  not  essential  to  human 
happiness,  while  sunshine  and  society  are.  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised,  therefore,  to  see  a  figure  come  out  of  the  house  and  walk 
slowly  down  the  garden.  I  was  quite  near  enough  to  discern  that 
the  figure  was  that  of  a  woman,  near  enough,  too,  to  notice  that 
she  was  tall  and  graceful, — but  not  near  enough  to  perceive  her 
face.  She  came  half-way  down  the  garden,  then  turned  to  the 
right  into  the  churchyard,  and  was  hidden  from  my  sight. 

A  man  might  possibly  have  permitted  this  woman's  presence 
to  interfere  with  his  treatment  of  his  picture.  I  being  a 
woman,  mixed  my  blues  and  browns,  my  greys  and  greens,  and 
thought  no  more  of  the  figure  except  as  a  possible  addition  to 
my  foreground.  Neither,  though  the  surrounding  stillness  was 
intense,  did  I  heed  a  soft  footfall  on  the  grass  behind  me.  It  was 
not  till  a  voice  spoke  that  I  was  aware  of  some  one  looking  over 
my  shoulder. 

"  Is  it  not  a  splendid  subject  ?  " 

I  was  accustomed  to  the  comments  of  strangers, — as  who  that 
has  painted  on  public  ground  is  not  ? — but  they  usually  had  refer- 
ence to  my  presence  or  calling,  or  were  passing  criticisms  on  my 
painting ;  this  was  merely  an  artistic  appreciation  of  the  scene. 
I  knew  instinctively  that  the  woman  beside  me  had  a  feeling  for 
form,  and  a  delight  in  contrasted  colours,  and  that  the  gold  and 
grey  in  sunshine  and  shadow  appealed  to  her  as  sweet  harmonies 
in  sound  appeal  to  a  born  musician. 

"  A  subject  indeed ! "  I  replied,  "  and  one  that  it  is  difficult  to 
do  justice  to.  If  it  were  more  known  you  would  be  beset  with 
artists." 

"  And  then  half  the  charm  of  it  would  be  gone/9  she  said. 
There  was  something  in  her  voice  which  carried  me  from  the 
present  far  back  into  my  past.  I  could  not  grasp,  at  the  moment, 
what  it  was  she  recalled  to  my  mind, — a  place,  an  incident,  a 
person ;  but  I  was  almost  prepared  to  greet  some  one  I  had  met 
before,  and  when  she  moved  round  and  I  saw  a  stranger,  I  was 
disappointed. 

And  yet  when  I  had  once  looked  at  her  face  I  found  myself 
gazing  at  it  again  and  again.  For  a  face  of  such  unutterable 
sadness  I  had  never  seen — nor  have  I  seen  since.  Every  feature 
was  stamped  with  that  expression  of  suffering  which  comes  from 
long  and  silent  endurance, — an  expression  of  pride  that  had  been 
tamed  to  patience,  of  passion  softened  with  a  yearning  pathos. 
Not  only  was  the  face  white  and  weary, — not  only  did  it  speak  of 
pain  as  the  daily  portion,  but  of  penitence  likewise*;  something  in 
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that  woman's  life  had  been  a  mistake, — somewhere  she  had  sinned. 
There  was  an  appeal  as  if  for  pity  in  her  large,  dark  eyes  that 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  determination  expressed  in  the  firm 
set  of  the  month,  while  the  somewhat  backward  pose  of  the  head 
gave  her  a  slight  air  of  defiance.  I  felt  she  was  courageous 
and  staunch — possessed  of  extraordinary  strength  of  character 
that  was,  perhaps,  crossed  in  one  spot  by  a  weakness  that 
needed'  all  the  stronger  part  to  do  battle  in  its  defence.  I  do 
not  mean  that  I  discovered  all  this  in  the  glance  of  a  moment ; 
something  of  what  I  am  attempting  to  describe  was  the  im- 
pression made  by  what  I  came  to  know  afterwards.  But  the 
face,  with  its  inexpressible  sadness,  struck  me  from  the  first.  I 
had  seen  the  sadness  of  pain  and  the  sadness  of  sorrow, — the  sad- 
ness of  sin  and  the  sadness  of  love, — but  never  anything  like 
this.    It  combined  all 

"  I  should  think,"  she  continued,  "  that  apart  from  the  actual 
pleasure  of  painting  a  subject  like  this,  you  must  feel  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  having  lighted  on  a  study  that  will  not  be  found 
in  half  the  studios  in  England." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,"  said  I,  "  and  there  is  only  one  fault  in  it  as 
a  composition, — it  lies  so  completely  in  shadow.  It  is  the  very 
model  of  a  haunted  house.  There  must  be  plenty  of  fearful 
stories  connected  with  it,  if  one  could  only  get  at  them." 

I  paused  a  moment,  and  then  I  added,  more  for  something  to 
say  than  out  of  any  real  inquisitiveness  : 

"  Perhaps  you  know  of  some  ?  " 

She  looked  away,  and  made  me  no  reply. 

My  curiosity  was  excited ;  and  yet  I  felt  I  dared  not  ask  her  one 
question  further  for  my  enlightenment.    All  this  time  she  had 
been  pacing  up  and  down  the  grass;  the  movement  distracted  me. ' 
I  discovered  suddenly  that  the  shadows  had  shifted.     I  abruptly . 
washed  out  my  brushes,  closed  my  colour-box,  and  rose  to  my  feet. 
Then  to  my  extreme  surprise  she  came  close  up  to  me,  and  said : 

"  Excuse  me — but  surely — surely  you  are  Lucy  Oakley  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  I,  "  that  is  my  name ;  but — but,  may  I  ask 
how  you  know  me  ?  " 

"I  should  have  known  you  anywhere,"  she  replied,  "and 
perhaps  you  may  not  have  quite  forgotten  a  name.  Do  you 
remember  Eugenie  Nashville  ?  " 

"  Eugenie  Nashville ! "  I  ejaculated.   "  Is  it  possible  ! " 

It  was  not  a  polite  way  of  returning  her  recognition,  and  yet  I 
could  not  have  helped  it.  When  last  I  had  seen  Eugenie  Nashville 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  she  was  the  most  lovely  woman  it  has  ever 
been  my  fortune  to  know,  a  creature  of  such  bright  beauty,  such 
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hopeful  happiness,  such  genuine  goodness  as  could  not,  so  I  then 
thought,  know  any  life  but  one  of  light  and  love.  If  this  was 
Eugenie  Nashville,  then  there  was  indeed  nothing  to  remember 
her  by  but  her  name, — and  her  voice.  Yes,  now  it  flashed  upon 
me  what  it  was  that  the  tone  of  her  voice  recalled.  Eugenie 
Nashville !  She  did  not  seem  to  notice  my  exclamation,  or  at 
any  rate  to  resent  it.  "  You  remember  now,"  she  said,  looking 
hard  at  me,  "the  schooldays  and  the  work  we  got  through 
together,  particularly  the  drawing, — and  then  later  on  the  hours 
and  days  and  weeks  spent  in  copying  in  the  galleries — and  our 
easels  always  side  by  side.  Ah !  if  my  life  history  had  stopped 
short  there,  you  would  have  recognised  your  old  companion 
quicker." 

Oh!  how  I  honestly  wished  I  could  have  told  her  I  should 
have  "  known  her  anywhere  " — wished  it  for  her  sake,  no  less 
than  for  my  own. 

I  noticed  that  with  all  her  evident  desire  to  renew  an  old 
acquaintance  that  had  once  been  very  close,  she  never  offered  to 
shake  hands,  and  when  for  the  sake  of  "  auld  lang  syne  "  I  put 
out  both  mine,  she  hesitated  before  taking  them. 

"  Will  you  ?  "  she  asked.   "  Will  you,  really  ?  " 

I  was  puzzled,  yet  did  not  like  to  ask  her  what  she  meant ;  but  to 
give  her  a  hint  that  whatever  her  history  might  be  I  was  ignorant 
of  it,  I  told  her  that  most  of  the  years  which  had  passed  since  our 
early  youth  had  been  spent  by  me  abroad. 

"  Where  are  you  staying  ?  "  she  asked  as  she  walked  by  my  side 
along  the  field  to  the  road.  I  explained  that  I  was  making  a  tour 
through  this  part  of  the  country  gleaning  subjects  for  my  next 
year's  pictures. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  would  come  and  spend  a  day  or  two  with 
me  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  could  show  you  some  points  that  you  will 
never  find  out  for  yourself." 

I  accepted  the  invitation  with  real  pleasure, — and  so  I  went 
with  her  up  the  wild,  fragrant  garden  and  into  the  weird- 
looking  house.  Left  alone  for  a  few  minutes  in  her  drawing- 
room  I  began  to  trace  out  for  myself  links  in  my  schoolfellow's 
unknown  story.  But  there  was  not  much  to  give  me  any 
help.  The  pictures  on  the  walls  carried  me  back  at  once  to  the 
days  of  our  studies  together,  when  the  drawings  of  the  girl  at 
the  easel  beside  me  seemed  so  much  stronger  and  truer  and 
more  life-like  than  mine.  Here  was  the  same  touch,  the  same 
execution,  the  same  breadth  and  finish  of  style.  But  they  were 
all  signed  E.  N.  Continuing  my  investigations,  I  noticed  that  an 
envelope  which  had  recently  come  through   the  post  bore  the 
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address,  "Miss  Nashville."  Eugenie,  then,  was  not  married. 
There  was  nothing  further  of  any  kind  which  could  furnish  me 
with  a  clue  to  her  history,  or  why,  in  spite  of  the  wonderful 
beauty  which  I  could  recall,  she  was  still  only  Eugenie  Nashville. 

I  passed  a  week  with  her,  and,  notwithstanding  her  inexplicable 
and  unalterable  sadness,  a  very  pleasant  week  it  was.  She  was 
a,  charming  companion,  well-read  and  accomplished,  full  of  infor- 
mation, quick  of  sympathy,  keen  of  perception,  and  though  a 
word  of  bitterness  would  now  and  then  escape  her,  she  never 
thrust  her  sorrows,  whatever  they  had  been,  upon  me. 

Yet  all  the  while  I  felt  that  some  man's  story  must  have  woven 
itself  in  with  hers,  some  man's  influence  must  have  been  brought 
to  bear  upon  her  life,  and  had  wrought  this  terrible  change  in 
her.  At  last,  determined  to  make  a  discovery  on  this  point,  I 
said  one  day,  apropos  to  some  incident  to  which  she  had  alluded : 

"  Eugenie,  I  am  surprised  you  have  never  married." 

She  looked  at  me  an  instant  with  such  an  expression  of  pained 
surprise  as  made  me  wish  my  remark  recalled.  Then  she  replied 
very  quietly : 

"  Are  you,  Lucy  ?  I  had  good  reason."  But  she  gave  me  no 
further  explanation,  and  I  felt  I  could  not  press  my  inquiry  closer. 

Shortly  after  my  return  to  London  I  went  to  dine  with  a  cousin 
of  mine,  and  being  asked  to  give  an  account  of  my  holiday  in  the 
country,  I  narrated  the  incident  of  my  meeting  with  Eugenie 
Nashville,  my  former  schoolfellow.  I  was  astonished  at  the  ex- 
traordinary interest  which  the  mention  of  her  name  occasioned. 

"  So  that  is  what  has  become  of  her  1 "  exclaimed  my  cousin. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  actually  been  staying  with 
that  dreadful  woman  ?  "  ejaculated  my  cousin's  wife.  "  No  wonder 
she  has  buried  herself  in  a  place  like  that ! " 

"  Why  is  it  no  wonder  ?  "  I  asked.  "  You  must  remember,  I 
have  been  out  of  England  so  many  years  that  I  know  nothing  of 
its  doings  and  scandal." 

"  Oh — it's  a  long  story,"  was  the  reply. 

And  a  long  story  it  was ;  but  when  I  had  heard  it,  partly  from 
my  cousin  and  partly  from  other  corroborative  accounts,  I  under- 
stood the  sadness  of  Eugenie's  face  and  the  bitterness  with  which 
she  sometimes  spoke.  She  had  never  told  me  anything  directly  of 
her  history,  but  I  had  gathered  enough  indirectly  to  argue  that 
what  I  afterwards  heard  was  true. 
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II. 

Eugenie  was  the  daughter  of  an  artist  who  had  attained  to  a 
certain  celebrity  as  a  fashionable  portrait-painter.  The  prices  he 
received  for  his  pictures  enabled  him  to  live  in  comfort  if  not 
in  luxury,  and  Eugenie,  his  only  child,  was  liberally  educated  in 
other  branches  of  study  besides  the  one  to  which  her  inherited 
sympathies  were  directed.  When  he  died  suddenly,  however,  it 
was  discovered  that  with  the  thriftlessness  only  too  fatally  fre- 
quent among  those  of  his  profession, Jie  had  lived  habitually  up  to 
his  income,  and  occasionally  beyond  it ;  he  had  laid  by  nothing, 
and  all  that  he  bequeathed  to  his  daughter  was  a  burden  of  debts 
and  very  little  money  to  meet  them. 

But  Eugenie  had  possessions  of  her  own,  of  which  her  father's 
cruel  carelessness  could  not  deprive  her, — splendid  health,  high 
spirit,  great  capacity  for  work,  and  extraordinary  power  of  purpose. 
So  when  a  subscription  among  her  father's  friends  and  patrons  had 
set  her  up  in  a  studio  of  her  own,  she  faced  the  future  with  no 
misgivings. 

That  her  talent,  which  was  remarkable,  brought  her  work,  was 
true ;  that  her  beauty  and  her  agreeable  conversation  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  her  quick  successes,  was  true  also.  It  was  un- 
questionably a  pleasure  to  linger  in  the  studio  of  one  who  could 
discourse  so  intelligently  on  many  topics  of  artistic  and  literary 
interest,  herself,  the  while,  the  most  beautiful  object  amid  many 
exquisite  treasures  of  art  and  antiquity.  To  any  one  with  a 
feeling  for  form  and  colour,  there  was  fascination  in  the  pose 
of  the  painter  with  arm  outstretched  and  head  thrown  slightly 
back, — the  flush  of  excitement  brightening  her  cheek  and  adding 
lustre  to  her  dark  eyes,  while  a  sunbeam  from  the  skylight 
caught  the  soft  waves  of  her  red-brown  hair,  and  touched  them 
with  tints  of  gold. 

Yet  prosperous  as  was  Eugenie's  profession  from  the  money- 
making  point  of  view,  and  of  absorbing  interest  to  herself,  there 
was  one  great  blank  in  her  daily  life.  She  was  all  alone !  There 
was  no  one  to  love  her — and  she  had  no  one  to  love  t  Admirers 
she  had  in  plenty,  but  they  did  not  satisfy  the  craving  of  her 
affections, — friendships  she  was  fastidious  in  forming, — relatives 
she  had  none.  She  had  a  dog  that  had  attained  a  higher  pitch 
of  sympathy  than  do  many  of  mankind,  and  she  had  a  little  bird 
whose  sweet  song  and  winning  ways  were  the  solace  of  her 
solitude.  But  there  were  pent-up  floods  of  feeling  which  could 
not  find  an  outlet — deeps  in  her  strong,  true,  intense  nature  which 
no  brute's  love  could  fill. 
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But  from  the  first  day  she  saw  Adrian  Vance,  a  new  life  awoke 
in  her.  There  is  no  why  or  wherefore  in  these  things,  and 
Eugenie  could  not  have  answered  her  own  heart's  questionings  even 
had  she  cared  to  do  so.  What  first  did  it  ?  A  word — a  look  ? 
Who  can  tell  where  love  begins  ?  Who  can  tell  where  it  may 
end? 

It  was  nothing  to  her  who  Adrian  Vance  might  be,  or  what  he 
might  possess.  He  was  merely  the  man  who  had  won  the  devotion 
of  her  pure,  unfettered  heart.  She  lived  her  artist-life  of  poetry 
and  pictures ;  princes  and  peasants  were  alike  welcome  apart  from 
the  positions  they  might  possess  or  the  pay  they  could  confer. 
She  sometimes  valued  people  by  their  intellects — more  often  by 
their  sympathies ;  by  dignities  and  distinctions  she  set  but  little 
store.  When  they  told  her  that  Adrian  Vance  was  worth  half  a 
million,  that  he  had  the  finest  collection  [of  modern  pictures 
in  Europe,  and  the  biggest  house  in  London  to  put  them  in,  it 
made  not  the  smallest  difference  to  her  joy  at  the  hope  of  win- 
ning his  love ;  what  she  had  given  had  been  given  completely 
and  unconditionally,  while  yet  she  knew  no  more  of  him  than 
bis  name. 

He  came  to  her  studio,  as  scores  of  other  strangers  did,  with  a 
-commission  to  paint  him  a  picture — a  man  older  than  Eugenie  by 
some  fifteen  years,  tall,  slightly-built,  smooth-haired,  not  hand- 
some, but  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  as  of  one  seeking  a  rest 
outside  himself  that  he  had  failed  to  find  within.  While  he 
described  the  subject  of  the  picture  he  wanted,  Eugenie  felt 
compelled  to  listen,  as  she  rarely  listened  to  amateurs  when 
they  discoursed  of  art.  He  stood  a  moment  and  watched  her  paint, 
he  caressed  the  sleek  head  of  her  big  dog,  he  whistled  a  few  notes 
to  her  canary. 

"  How  happy  you  must  be  ! "  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  turning 
round  from  contemplating  a  picture  and  looking  at  her.  She 
raised  her  head  bent  over  her  palette,  and  asked,  without  returning 
his  gaze : 

"Why  ?     What  should  make  you  think  so  ?" 

"  Can  anything  be  happier  than  your  life  ?  "  he  replied,  "  work 
that  is  congenial  to  you,  work  that  you  love ;  peace,  retirement ; 
no  claims  upon  you  but  the  pleasant  claims  of  art ;  beautiful  things 
to  look  at,  and  beautiful  thoughts  always  with  you.  If  you  are 
not  happy,  let  me  tell  you,  you  must  be  very  thankless." 

"  I  do  not  say  I  am  not  happy  ;  but — I  am  very  lonely." 

"  You  have  that  noble  dog,  and  that  pretty  little  singing-bird. 
The  companionship  of  brutes  is  better  worth  having  than  that  of 
man,  believe  me." 
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"  Do  7011  think  so  ?  "  As  she  said  this  she  looked  him  in  the 
face,  and  she  did  not  believe  him.  Adrian  Vance  might  have 
weighed  human  hearts  in  the  balance,  and  might  have  found  them 
wanting,  yet  he,  no  more  than  herself,  was  prepared  to  be  content 
with  the  mere  dumb  devotion  of  a  dog.  He  made  her  no  answer 
then — he  only  sighed,  and  soon  after  went  away. 

With  what  feelings  Eugenie  worked  at  that  picture,  probably 
no  one  but  herself  could  hope  adequately  to  describe ;  but  for  the- 
first  time  in  her  life  she  was  painting  with  a  mind  and  eyes 
not  wholly  her  own.  Love  had  stepped  into  her  temple  of 
art  and  had  set  up  a  rival  shrine.  Every  now  and  then  Adrian 
Vance  came  to  note  the  progress  of  his  picture,  and  with  each 
successive  visit  she  found  herself  the  richer  for  his  trenchant  and 
purposeful  criticism.  With  each  visit  her  feelings  too  towards 
him  intensified,  while  he  on  his  part  seemed  to  linger  longer  and 
to  depart  with  increased  reluctance. 

At  length  came  the  day  on  which  she  had  promised  the  picture- 
should  be  completed.  The  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  rattling  on 
the  studio  skylight  and  running  down  the  glass  in  tiny  streams .. 
There  was  little  light  for  painting;  the  colours  on  the  canvas- 
looked  dull  and  dead,  and  Eugenie  sat  before  her  easel,  idle  and 
dispirited.  It  was  long  past  three  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which 
Adrian  Vance  had  appointed  to  come.  No  doubt  he  had  postponed 
his  visit  on  account  of  the  rain,  she  thought.  Well,  since  it  was 
the  picture  he  was  coming  to  see,  he  was  wise,  of  course,  to  defer 
the  view  for  a  better  day  and  a  brighter  light.  And  she  tried  to 
school  herself  into  the  belief  that  Adrian  Vance  was  nothing  to- 
her  but  one  more  on  the  list  of  her  patrons  in  art. 

But  when  a  few  minutes  later  he  strode  into  the  studio,  and 
lield  her  hand  within  his  own,  all  the  schooling  went  for  naught ; 
she  felt  she  was  trembling  as  she  heard  him  say  : 

"  Forgive  me  for  keeping  you  waiting ;  but  I  could  not  get  a 
cab,  and  so  I  walked.  I  would  not  have  failed  to  come  to-day >  if 
I  had  had  to  swim  down  the  streets." 

He  laughed  as  he  spoke,  and  then  she  knew  he  was  not  standing 
there,  wet,  breathless,  excited,  merely  to  look  at  the  picture  he 
claimed  as  his  own.  She  laughed  lightly  in  her  turn ;  she  felt 
so  happy  at  that  moment,  she  needs  must  laugh,  else  she  would 
have  wept. 

"  It  is  the  worst  possible  day  for  the  poor  picture,"  she  said — 
"  no  lights,  no  shadows.  It  is  all  flat  and  grey ; "  and  she  tapped 
the  canvas  with  her  mahl-stick.  He  made  some  trivial  answer 
and  turned  away  from  the  picture  to  examine  other  things  in  the 
room.     Then  he  sat  down  on  a  sofa,  and  there  was  a  silence, 
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broken  only  by  the  ceaseless  patter  of  the  rain  on  the  skylight, 
and  the  restless  movements  of  the  canary  in  its  cage.  At  length 
Adrian  Vance  said,  speaking  as  if  to  himself  rather  than  to 
Eugenie : 

"  So  the  picture  is  finished,  and  all  my  visits  must  come  to  an 
end  I "  He  paused.  "  Eugenie  ! "  he  exclaimed  suddenly  (it  was 
the  first  time  he  had  eyer  called  her  by  her  name),  "  if  you  knew 
what  you  have  been  to  me,  if  you  knew  the  peace  that  comes  to 
me  in  your  presence — the  rest  I  find  in  watching  you  at  work 
— the  comfort  I  gain  from  the  sight  of  your  calm  face,  you  would 
not — in  sheer  pity  you  could  not — send  me  away  from  you 
now!" 

He  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and,  as  in  her  first  bewilderment 
she  gave  him  no  answer,  he  caught  her  by  the  two  hands  and 
cried  out  passionately :  "  Oh,  I  know !  People  have  poisoned  your 
mind  against  me ;  they  have  told  you  I  am  wild  and  wicked.  I 
am, — I  am,  I  don't  deny  it ;  but,  Eugenie,  I  believe  I  could  be  better 
if  I  had  you  to  care  for  me, — teach  me — love  me!" 


in. 

And  now  did  it  seem  to  Eugenie  that  the  one  thing  for  which  she 
had  yearned  and  waited  so  long  had  indeed  become  hers,  and  with 
an  intensity  all  the  deeper  that  it  had  never  been  scattered  or 
divided  elsewhere.  She  had  outlived  the  age  when  a  passing 
fancy  may  be  mistaken  for  a  permanent  passion,  and  long  privation 
made  her  enter  on  possession  with  double  delight. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  at  this  time  she  ever  had  reason  to  doubt 
that  her  love  was  either  misplaced  or  unrequited.  That  there 
were  more  sides  than  one  to  Adrian  Vance's  character,  probably 
no  one  learnt  to  know  better  than  Eugenie ;  that  there  were  blots 
on  his  past ;  that  his  present  was  possibly  neither  stainless  nor 
blameless,  she  needed  no  stranger  to  tell  her.  But  so  far  as  she 
was  concerned,  she  believed  his  devotion  to  be  real,  pure,  and 
exalted.  She  was  his  guide  and  his  guardian-angel — his  rest,  his 
religion — his  peace  outside  himself,  his  personification  of  things 
divine.  He  might  be — he  might  even  know  himself  to  be— a 
thousand  times  worse  than  she  had  any  conception  of,  yet  none 
the  less  could  he  admire  her  goodness,  none  the  less  could  he 
contemplate  her  character  with  a  sort  of  passion ;  and  should  she 
swerve  one  hair-breadth  from  fulfilling  his  exalted  conception 
thereof,  his  horror  would  be  no  less  strong,  his  grief  no  less 
bitter,  were  he  himself  one  of  the   holiest  of  mankind  1     He 
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had  a  miniature  painted  of  her,  so  that  even  when  they  were 
parted  he  might  gaze  on  the  clear,  calm  brow,  and  into  the 
dark  eyes  that  looked  at  him  so  bravely,  purely,  tenderly.  Adrian 
Vance  would  have  cut  off  his  right  hand  sooner  than  sin  within 
sight  of  those  beloved  and  beautiful  eyes. 

There  was  a  pretty  country  home  on  the  southern  coast,  over- 
looking the  sea,  which  Adrian  Vance  had  bought  for  his  widowed 
mother,  and  here  Eugenie  spent  the  weeks  preceding  her  approach- 
ing marriage,  the  only  wholly  happy  weeks  she  was  ever  destined 
to  know !  Green  swards  sloping  to  the  brown  beach,  cliffs  of 
every  hue,  blue  sky  and  blue  waters,  shimmering  waves  and 
purple  distance,  the  silver  grey  of  the  morning  mist,  and  the 
crimson  and  amber  of  the  sunset  clouds,  formed  a  never-ending 
panorama  of  perfect  pictures.  The  pleasure-ground  of  this  pretty 
little  place  f  ran  for  about  half  a  mile  along  the  cliff,  and  was 
wooded  for  the  most  part  with  firs  and  larches,  interspersed  with 
copper  beeches,  oaks  and  chestnut-trees.  Here  and  there,  how- 
ever, landslips  had  created  artificial  chasms  and  precipices,  and 
the  bare,  white  cliffs  rose  up  in  all  sorts  of  eccentric  shapes — in 
curious  contrast  to  the  surrounding  luxuriance. 

There  was  one  point  in  these  grounds  to  which  Eugenie  almost 
invariably  directed  her  steps,  a  little  jutting  headland,  high  up 
above  the  sea,  with  nothing  below  but  one  narrow,  winding  walk, 
and  then  a  sheer  precipice  of  rock  going  straight  down  to  the 
shingly  shore.  Here  she  would  sit  for  hours,  watching  the  waves 
roll  over  and  over,  or  the  tiny  fleets  of  fishing-smacks  scattered 
along  the  horizon,  or  the  deepening  tints  of  sea  and  sky  as  the 
sun  sank  and  the  day  darkened.  Here  Adrian  Vance  had  a  seat 
erected  for  her  and  flowers  planted,  and  here  on  the  days  that  a 
moneyed  man's  business  took  him  to  London,  and  during  the 
hours  that  his  mother  did  not  claim  her  companionship,  Eugenie 
would  bring  her  book  or  her  pencil,  and  sit  lost  in  happy  thought, 
and  stroke  the  head  of  her  big  dog  as  he  lay  with  his  muzzle  on 
her  lap. 

"  Mother,"  said  Adrian  Vance  one  day,  when  having  returned 
from  town,  he  was  opening  the  letters  which  had  arrived  during 
his  absence,  "  there  is  a  friend  of  mine  coming  here  this  evening ; 
he  has  proposed  himself  rather  unexpectedly." 

Both  his  mother  and  Eugenie  must  have  assumed  that  the 
proposal  alluded  to  was  contained  in  the  letter  he  was  reading. 
Whether  it  were  so  or  not,  no  one  was  ever  able  afterwards  to 
establish,  for  all  that  day's  correspondence  was  burnt  by  Adrian 
Vance  as  soon  as  read.  There  was,  however,  nothing  unusual  in 
this,  as  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  keeping  his  ordinary  letters. 
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"  Oh  yes,"  replied  his  mother.    "  Is  it  any  one  I  know  ?  " 
"No;  I  think  not.     His  name  is  Jonathan Dunster." 
"  Jonathan  Dunster  ?  "  repeated  Eugenie.     "  I  know  a  Jonathan 
Dunster,  a  thin,  middle-aged  man,  sickly-looking,  with  greyish 
hair?" 

"  That  sounds  like  him,"  said  Adrian  Vance.  "  He's  staying 
three  miles  off,  at  a  place  called  Tarmouth,  and  says  he  shall 
walk  oyer  this  afternoon  by  the  sea.  I  shall  go  half-way  to  meet 
him,  and  show  him  the  short  cut  through  the  grounds." 

Eugenie  went  away  to  give  some  orders  for  Mrs.  Vance  re- 
specting the  arrival  of  the  guest,  and  when  she  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  she  found  Adrian  had  already  started  on  his  walk. 
It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  promised  to  close  with  a  glorious 
sunset;  later  in  the  day,  towards  evening,  Eugenie  also  went  out, 
and  wended  her  way  to  her  favourite  spot  on  the  tiny  headland 
overlooking  the  sea,  the  narrow  path,  and  the  precipice  J 

Along  that  path  from  west  to  east,  two  men  came  walking  as 
the  twilight  was  beginning  to  fall — not  side  by  side  as  friends  in 
amicable  intercourse,  but  swiftly,  one  behind  the  other,  pausing 
abruptly  now  and  then,  when  he  who  was  in  advance  would  turn 
and  face  his  companion  with  frantic  gestures  and  furious  words. 
Then  a  further  progress  for  a  few  paces,  another  pause,  and 
another  torrent  of  violent  altercation.  One  of  these  men  was 
small  and  slight,  pale  and  unhealthy-looking ;  there  was  still  light 
enough  to  discern  his  thin  features,  his  shrunken  shoulders  on 
which  an  ill-fitting  coat  hung  loosely,  his  sparse  grey  hairs  that 
blew  about  in  the  breeze,  below  his  hat.  He  might  have  been 
fifty,  or  a  year  or  two  less.  The  other  man,  who  was  the  foremost 
of  the  two,  was  Adrian  Vance. 

Once  again  they  paused,  just  where  the  pathway  hung  like  a 
ledge  above  the  rocks.  A  deep  purple  shadow  was  spreading  over 
waves  and  sky,  and  a  whistling  wind  came  sighing  eastward  from 
the  sea.  No  other  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  that  serene 
evening  calm — only  the  wild  shout  of  a  desperate  man's  revenge  as 
Adrian  Vance  turned  again  and  sprang  upon  Jonathan  Dunster ! 
"  Lying,  sneaking  cur  1  Would  you  betray  me  to  save  yourself !" 
A  brief  but  awful  struggle  ensued.  Dunster,  in  a  vain  endeavour 
to  keep  his  footing,  clutched  wildly  at  stones,  branches,  roots ; 
but  against  the  superior  height  and  lithe,  sinewy  strength  of  his 
adversary,  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  There  was  a  sudden  thrust 
and  a  backward  reeling,  a  shriek  that  rent  the  air  and  startled  the 
sea-birds  from  their  nests,  a  dull  sound  as  of  something  falling 
heavily,  a  rattling  shower  of  stones  and  gravel,  then  an  intense 
and  fearful  silence. 
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The  deed  was  done ;  yet  the  secret,  whatever  it  were,  between 
Vance  and  his  victim,  was  it  safe  even  now  ?  On  the  morrow  a  tale 
would  be  told  how  a  stranger,  walking  along  the  narrow  pathway 
in  the  waning  light,  had  missed  his  footing  and  had  fallen  some 
two  hundred  feet  on  the  rocky  shore  below.  It  was  not  an 
uncommon  story  in  these  parts,  and  would  lose  nothing  in  pro- 
bability by  the  fact  that  the  footway,  albeit  it  ran  through  part 
of  Adrian  Vance's  ground,  was  in  reality  a  public  path. 

In  the  hush  that  followed  the  fall,  Adrian  Vance  passed 
swiftly  up  the  walk  that  led  to  his  own  house.  As  he  trod  the 
crisp  autumn  leaves,  he  breathed  the  freer  that  his  secret  was  in 
a  dead  man's  keeping.  It  had  been  a  bloodless  murder;  there 
were  no  tell-tale  stains  on  his  hands,  even  his  clothes  bore  but 
slight  signs  of  the  brief  and  desperate  struggle.  Dunster's  grasp 
had  been  feeble  and  his  blows  aimless.  Then,  for  the  first  time 
perhaps,  it  was  borne  in  upon  him  how  dare  he  meet  Eugenie's 
guileless  gaze?  Tender  and  kindly  she  was,  no  doubt — pitiful 
too  in  the  strength  of  her  own  purity — yet  even  she  would  shrink 
from  him  in  holy  horror  if  she  knew  that  to  the  list  of  his  sins, 
he  had  added  yet  this.    If  she  knew  ! 

But  need  she  ever  know  ?  He  little  guessed  how  the  gaze  of 
the  woman  he  loved  might  yet  rise  up  in  judgment  against  his- 
deed  and  condemn  it. 

Yet  he  wondered  why,  as  the  moments  went  by  that  evening, 
Eugenie  did  not  return ;  something  too  of  the  awful  truth  must 
have  flashed  upon  him  when  he  was  told  that  she  had  been  dis- 
covered in  a  swoon  on  the  grass,  not  very  far  from  her  favourite 
resort ;  something  he  must  have  feared  when  he  saw  her  brought 
home  and  carried  to  her  room  upstairs.  What  if  he  had  killed 
her  too  ?  And  then  with  all  the  selfish  terror  of  guilt,  he  trem- 
bled to  know  the  first  words  sho  might  utter  on  her  return  to 
consciousness.  And  all  the  while  he  had  to  soothe  and  answer 
his  poor  old  mother's  questions  and  fears  and  conjectures  con- 
cerning Eugenie's  sudden  illness ! 


IV. 

Jonathan  Dunsteb  was  found  on  the  sea-shore  by  a  fisher- 
man, who  carried  him  to  the  nearest  town.  Life  was  not  wholly 
extinct,  and  on  being  restored  to  consciousness  he  was  able, 
during  the  short  time  he  yet  lingered,  to  give  such  an  account 
of  what  had  befallen  him  as  justified  the  local  magistrates  in 
causing  Adrian  Vance  to  be  arrested  and  committed  for  trial  at 
the  approaching  assize.     Safe  as  he  believed  himself  from  all 
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witnessing  eyes  (save  perhaps  those  of  one  who  for  his  sake 
might  keep  his  secret),  certain  as  he  was  that  life  could  not 
survive  so  fearful  a  fall,  anxious  also  to  avoid  doing  what  might 
excite  suspicion,  Vance  refrained  from  obeying  his  first  impulse 
to  leave  home.  He  endeavoured  to  let  his  outward  behaviour  be 
much  as  usual ;  he  took  care  not  to  be  seen  lurking  about  the  scene 
of  the  crime,  and  when  arrested  he  persisted  in  maintaining  the 
character  of  an  innocent  and  an  injured  man. 

He  was  satisfied  that  Eugenie  on  recovering  consciousness  had 
spoken  no  word  which  might  criminate  him;  he  began  to  hope 
that  her  fainting-fit  might  have  been,  after  all,  merely  a  coinci- 
dence, and  not  the  result  of  what  she  might  have  witnessed.  And 
yet  he  could  not  shut  out  the  horrible  knowledge  that  if  she  had 
been  to  her  favourite  spot  she  must  have  witnessed  all  I  He 
longed  to  see  her  if  but  for  an  instant,  and  yet  he  shrank  from  a 
meeting. 

And  then,  just  when  he  was  arrested,  just  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  leaving  the  house,  while  he  was  yet  calming  his  mother's 
indignant  protests,  and  accepting  in  her  presence  the  innocence 
with  which  she  never  hesitated  to  invest  him,  he  turned  and  be- 
held Eugenie's  reproachful  eyes — eyes  from  which  every  ray  of 
peace  and  joy  had  fled  for  ever,  eyes  awful  in  their  tearlessness,  and 
filled  with  an  unutterable  anguish !  She  stood,  silent  and  motion- 
less, at  the  head  of  the  staircase — risen  from  the  bed  of  pain  on 
which  his  sin  had  stretched  her,  that  he  might  carry  away  with 
him  for  ever  the  image  of  what  he  had  done ! 

Not  a  word  passed  between  them ;  with  his  mother  by,  that 
was  perhaps  impossible ;  but  there  is  a  silence  that  speaks  more 
clearly  than  any  speech,  and  under  the  judgment  of  her  terrible 
gaze  Adrian  Vance  knew  himself  at  length  for  the  guilty 
wretch  he  was.  More  than  that,  he  knew  that  the  doom  for  life 
or  for  death  must  come  from  the  lips  of  the  woman  he  loved — lips 
that  never  had  lied  ! 

The  case  excited  an  overwhelming  interest,  arid  as  the  day  of 
trial  drew  on,  the  public  ear  was  anxiously  attentive  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  Morally,  hardly  any  one  doubted 
that  Adrian  Vance  was  guilty,  though  the  popular  opinion  pre- 
vailed that  the  crime  had  been  committed  in  a  transport  of  wrath- 
ful revenge,  rather  than  by  premeditation.  Certain  passages  in 
his  career,  as  it  was  connected  with  that  of  Jonathan  Dunster, 
seemed  sufficiently  to  establish  the  motive  of  the  murder ;  but 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  actual  evidence  on  which  to 
base  a  conviction.  If  it  were  obtained  at  all  (and  from  the  social 
position  of  the  accused  the  public  was  anxious  it  should  be  obtained) 
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it  would  be  on  the  evidence  of  the  dead  man's  last  words,  which, 
by  themselves  were  not  sufficiently  coherent  to  warrant  a  jury  in 
finding  a  verdict  for  death. 

But  then  Punster  had  mentioned  something  of  a  woman's  figure 
looming  in  the  height  above  as  his  own  face  was  turned  upwards 
in  the  death-struggle.  By-and-by  it  began  to  be  whispered  that 
this  sole  spectator  of  the  murder,  the  one  witness  to  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  the  dead  man's  tale,  was  no  other  than  the  woman 
to  whom  Adrian  Vance  was  engaged  to  be  married.  There  were 
those  at  hand  who  could  swear  to  the  likelihood  of  her  being  in 
that  particular  spot  at  that  particular  moment ;  there  were  plenty 
to  tell  of  }ier  favourite  resort  and  of  her  habit  of  sitting  there 
after  the  sun  had  gone  down.  How  far  Eugenie's  name  would 
be  mixed  up  in  the  matter  was  still  uncertain.  At  the  time  of 
the  examination  before  the  magistrates  she  was  too  ill  to  be 
questioned,  and  Adrian  Vance  was  committed  for,  trial  on  Dunster's 
dying  words  only.  And  the  question  which  agitated  all  inquirers 
alike,  the  lovers  of  justice,  the  seekers  after  sensation,  the  sym- 
pathisers with  humanity,  was  this :  Would  Eugenie  Nashville  be 
placed  in  the  witness-box  to  witness  against  the  man  whose  wife, 
but  for  this  event,  she  would  have  become  ere  now  ? 

Much  comment  was  provoked  and  some  excitement  raised  by 
the  fact  that  from  the  day  of  his  arrest  till  that  of  his  trial, 
Adrian  Vance  persistently  refused  to  see  Eugenie.  Once  and 
again  did  she  present  herself  at  the  prison,  once  and  again  did 
she  passionately  plead  with  him  by  letter ;  his  answer  was  always 
the  same.  Various  interpretations  were  put  upon  this  strange 
conduct.  Some  said  it  was  plain  proof  of  guilt,  he  was  frightened 
at  facing  the  witness  of  his  crime.  Others  maintained  it  was  the 
sole  evidence  of  innocence ;  if  he  knew  that  she  could  witness 
against  him,  he  would  surely,  if  he  were  guilty,  make  an  appeal 
to  her  love  and  devotion  on  his  behalf.  The  real  truth  was  that 
Adrian  Vance  shrank  from  the  pure  presence  of  Eugenie  as  other 
men  have  done  from  the  condemning  cries  of  conscience.  That 
.she  might  come  to  him  in  undiminished  love  and  tenderness 
would  be  but  a  heaping  of  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head.  He  was 
unworthy  of  her  love,  he  was  undeserving  of  her  pity  and  her  for- 
giveness. The  woman  he  loved  with  all  the  devotion  that  sprang 
from  the  better  side  of  his  nature,  would  go  to  her  grave  grieving, 
and  by  his  act !  Convicted  or  acquitted  by  judge  and  jury,  what 
was  that  to  the  perpetual  sentence  to  which  he  was  doomed  in 
the  eyes  of  Eugenie  ? 

Perhaps  of  all  the  miserable  weeks  that  Eugenie  passed  in  her 
life,  none  were  so  miserable  as  those  which  intervened  between 
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the  arrest  of  Adrian  Vance  and  his  trial.  She  had  not  the  heart 
to  leave  his  old  mother  at  such  a  time  of  trouble,  and  yet  from 
morn  till  eve  she  had  to  meet  her  with  fictitious  sympathy.  Had 
Mrs.  Vance  but  known  the  truth,  or  had  she  even  doubted  her 
son  for  one  moment,  Eugenie's  burden  would  have  been  less  terrible 
to  bear,  her  part  less  hard  to  play ;  but  from  the  first  his  mother 
treated  the  whole  affair  as  preposterous,  giving  way  to  no  other 
feelings  but  those  of  anger,  and  alluding  to  his  marriage  as 
postponed,  that  marriage  which,  with  all  its  anticipated  joy,  was  to 
Eugenie  now  amongst  the  things  that  never  could  be ! 

"  He  will  be  discharged  for  want  of  evidence  to  support  the 
case,  that  is  what  must  happen,"  said  Adrian  Vance's  mother* 
"  But  I'd  far  rather  there  were  witnesses  to  speak  to  the  truth. 
It  is  not  fair  to  charge  a  man  with  a  crime,  and  then  not  prove 
his  innocence." 

And  this  she  reiterated  day  by  day.  How  could  Eugenie,  in 
the  face  of  this  pathetic  trust,  force  herself  ruthlessly  to  destroy 
it  ?  How  could  she  betray,  by  look  or  sign,  the  truth  which, 
if  once  revealed,  must  bring  the  poor  mother's  head  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave  ?  Not  even  when  she  knew  for  certain  that 
she  would  be  summoned  as  a  witness,  did  Eugenie  dare  disclose 
the  fact,  dreading  as  she  did  the  ceaseless  observations  to  which 
it  would  give  rise,  and  to  which  she  could  return  no  satisfactory 
reply;  and  when  at  length  the.  day  of  the  trial  was  drawing  near, 
unable  to  bear  the  painful  position  any  longer,  she  pleaded  some 
important  business  of  her  own,  and  returned  to  her  own  old  home 
in  London. 

How  Eugenie  passed  the  last  evening  before  the  trial,  no  one 
could  ever  tell,  for  no  one  spent  it  with  her.  Many  offers  of 
companionship  she  received  from  the  kindly  or  the  curious — 
those  among  her  friends  who  pitied  her,  or  those  who  desired 
the  notoriety  of  supporting  the  sorrows  of  the  prisoner's 
betrothed ;  but  Eugenie,  with  characteristic  self-control  and  self- 
dependence,  put  them  all  from  her.  Knowing  what  she  did,  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  admit  the  presence  of  prying  eyes  or 
the  scrutiny  of  recording  observation.  Such  conflict  as  she 
waged  was  waged  in  solitude — such  resolution  as  she  formed 
was  formed  alone. 

The  day  of  the  trial  dawned,  the  court  was  crammed,  and  the 
case  came  on.  Adrian  Vance  stood  at  the  bar  apparently  calm 
and  unconcerned.  He  was  dressed  with  great  care,  and  his 
appearance,  contrasting  as  it  did  with  that  of  the  ordinary  class 
of  prisoners,  excited  various  degrees  of  sympathy,  disgust  or 
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interest.  The  very  fact  ef  his  being  a  gentleman-like  looking 
man,  educated  and  refined,  possessed  of  great  wealth  and  a  certain 
social  position,  invested  his  deed  of  violence  with  a  piquancy 
that  would  certainly  not  have  been  accorded  to  it  had  it  been 
the  deed  of  one  of  "the  people."  The  murdered  man's  last 
words  were  read,  and  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  were 
examined — people  at  Tarmouth,  and  domestics  in  the  service  of 
Adrian  Vance,  whose  evidence  went  to  prove  that  Jonathan 
Dunster  had  been  expected  by  Mr.  Vance  and  his  mother  to 
arrive  at  the  Graglands  on  the*  day  in  question,  and  that  he  had 
been  known  to  leave  Tarmouth  on  that  afternoon  with  the 
intention  of  walking  to  his  destination  along  the  path  above 
the  sea.  Other  witnesses  were  summoned  whose  testimony 
revealed  certain  pecuniary  transactions  between  Dunster  and 
Vance  of  a  not  very  creditable  nature.  As  yet,  however,  there 
was  nothing  to  prove  that  Dunster's  fate  might  not  have  been  the 
result  of  an  accident. 

Then  the  clerk  of  the  court  read  out  from  the  list  of  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  the  name  of  Eugenie  Nashville.  A  whispered 
sensation  swept  the  court  from  end  to  end,  and  those  who  were 
noting  the  demeanour  of  the  prisoner,  saw  him  quiver  convulsively, 
while  for  one  moment  he  leaned  heavily,  as  if  for  support,  on 
the  rail  before  him.  It  was  but  for  a  moment,  however ;  then 
he  recovered  himself,  standing  erect  with  folded  arms ;  only  his 
head,  instead  of  being  uplifted  as  before,  was  bowed  upon  his 
breast. 

It  had  already  been  established  by  other  evidence,  that  any  one 
at  the  time  of  Dunster's  fall  occupying  the  seat  on  the  little  head- 
land which  was  Eugenie's  favourite  resort,  could  not  have  failed 
to  witness  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred.  Words 
spoken  could  easily  be  heard  above,  and  a  cry  or  a  struggle  must 
have  attracted  immediate  attention.  The  point  now  to  be  ascertained 
was :  Where  was  Eugenie  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  ?  That  she 
was  not  in  the  house  was  asserted  by  more  than  one  witness ;  if  then 
she  had  been  watching  the  sunset  from  the  headland  above,  as  was 
suspected  by  that  part  of  Dunster's  statement  which  amounted 
to  a  recognition,  she  must  be  able  to  furnish  some  account  of  the 
catastrophe ;  if  there  had  been  no  foul  play,  there  had  at  least 
been  an  accident. 

Under  any  circumstances  the  peculiarly  painful  position  of  the 
witness  must  have  excited  the  keenest  interest  and  have  kindled 
the  deepest  sympathy;  how  much  the  more  so,  then,  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  celebrated  alike  for  her  beauty  and  her  talent. 
Every  eye  was  strained  to  catch  a  view  of  the  beautiful  face,  every 
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attention  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  to  notice  how  she  would  bear 
herself  under  so  cruel  an  ordeal.  Indeed  there  were  many  who 
maintained  that  she  ought  to  have  been  spared;  that  justice 
ought  to  forego  arriving  at  a  true  conclusion  in  pity  for  the 
woman  on  whose  lips  the  truth  depended. 

In  the  face  of  some  hundreds  of  spectators,  in  the  face  of  the 
judge  and  jury,  in  the  face  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  amid 
a  silence  profound  and  impressive,  Eugenie  took  the  book  and 
kissed  it.  She  did  not  look  at  any  one  the  while;  her  dark 
eyes  were  raised  above  the  heads  in  that  crowded  court,  with  an 
outlook  steadfast  and  serene.  Then  she  handed  the  book  back  to 
the  clerk  and  turned  to  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  with  an 
attitude  of  composed  expectancy.  There  was  something  in  her 
demeanour  so  calm  and  courageous,  so  proud  yet  so  pathetic, — 
something  so  strong  and  impressive — that  even  the  younger 
barristers  forgot  their  flippancy  and  the  elder  their  arrogance. 

The  preliminary  part  of  the  examination  proceeded  amid  a 
bush  in  which  the  falling  of  a  pin  might  have  been  heard. 
Then  came  the  crucial  question : 

"  You  were  not  in  the  house,  you  say,  between  half-past  four 
and  seven  o'clock.    Can  you  remember  where  you  were  ?  " 

"  I  was  out  in  the  garden  and  grounds." 

"  The  grounds — what  part  of  the  grounds  ?  " 

"  The  grounds  at  the  Craglands  extend  for  more  than  half  a 
mile  along  the  cliffs.  I  walked  some  distance  through  various 
parts." 

"  Walked  from  half-past  four  till  seven  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Do  you  recognise  this?"  and  the  counsel  handed  her  a 
photograph  of  the  headland  where  the  seat  for  her  had  been 
erected,  including  also  a  view  of  the  narrow  pathway  below. 

"Perfectly;  it  is  about  half-way  through  the  grounds,  and 
nearly  at  the  top  of  the  cliff." 

"  Do  you  often  get  up  to  so  high  a  point  ?  " 

"  Yes,  frequently." 

"Frequently; — what,  you  go  and  sit  there  sometimes,  do 
you?" 

"  Yes ;  sometimes  I  do." 

"  Of  an  evening,  when  the  sun  is  setting  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Can  you  recollect  whether  the  sunset  was  very  beautiful  on 
that  particular  evening  ?  " 

"  Beautiful  sunsets  are  so  very  common  there,"  she  said. 

"  You  can't  recollect  anything  about  this  one  ?  " 
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"  I  think  it  was  very  beautiful, — though  not  more  so  than  it 
often  is." 

"  Did  you  watch  the  sunset  from  the  point  represented  in  this 
photograph  on  that  evening  ?  " 

"I  did  not." 

The  barrister  paused  a  moment  in  his  examination,  and  looked 
at  her  fixedly ;  but  she  bore  the  scrutiny  without  wincing,  white 
and  motionless  as  marble. 

"  Now, — try  to  recollect  carefully.  Did  you  rest  at  the  spot 
at  all  during  your  walk  ?  "    The  answer  came  unhesitatingly : 

«No.n 

"What  was  the  first  intimation  you  received  of  what  had 
befallen  Jonathan  Dunster  ?  " 

There  was  a  slight  pause  after  this  question,  which  had  been 
put  sharply — almost  abruptly. 

"I  knew  nothing  till  the  police  came  with  the  magistrate's 
warrant  to  arrest  Mr.  Vance." 

"  But  what  did  you  suppose  when  the  expected  guest  did  not 
arrive?" 

"We  assumed  that  some  business  had  detained  him  in  Tar- 
mouth." 

"  And  you  heard  no  report  of  an  accident  ?  " 

"None." 

"Then  you  must  have  been  much  shocked  at  the  sudden 
suspicion  thrown  upon  the  prisoner  ?  " 

"Naturally." 

"  You  have  heard  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  servants  as  to 
your  being  found  in  a  fainting-fit  in  the  grounds.  Is  that 
true?" 

"Yes." 

"  Have  you  any  recollection  where  it  happened  ?  " 

"  My  recollection  is  confused,  but  it  might  have  been  half  a 
mile  from  the  house." 

"Was  it  anywhere  near  the  spot  represented  in  the  photo- 
graph ?  " 

"  I  cannot  recollect." 

"  Can  you  attribute  it  to  any  cause  ?  " 

"  Constitutional  weakness  of  the  heart.  I  have  been  subject  to 
fainting-fits  occasionally  all  my  life." 

"  Would  one  be  brought  on  by  any  great  mental  excitement  or 
fright?" 

"  No ;  but  by  rapid  exercise  over  hilly  ground." 

"  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  after  that  ?  " 

"  Only  for  a  moment,  at  a  distance.    I  did  not  exchange  a  word 
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with  him.    I  was  unwell,  and  only  heard  of  his  arrest  just  as  he 
was  leaving  the  house." 

"  What  did  you  think  it  could  really  mean  ?  " 
A  faint  flush  overspread  Eugenie's  pale  cheek  as  she  answered : 
"  A  groundless  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  local  magistrates." 
There  was  little  more  to  be  elucidated.    The  case  for  the 
prosecution  closed  and  that  for  the  defence,  which  consisted 
mainly  in  calling  a  few  witnesses  to  testify  to  the  natural  kind- 
liness and  humanity  of  Vance's  disposition,  did  not  last  long. 
The  judge  summed  up  briefly,  and  the  jury  almost  without  any 
deliberation  returned  the  verdict,  "Not  guilty."    Adrian  Vance 
was  saved. 


V. 

The  guilt  of  perjury  was  upon  Eugenie's  soul,  the  lie  from  her 
lips  had  been  publicly  spoken  and  publicly  recorded ;  but  the  life 
of  the  man  she  had  loved  was  saved,  his  mother  had  been  spared 
the  terrible  revelation  that  her  son  was  a  murderer,  and  one  more 
had  been  added  to  those  martyrs  who  sacrifice  their  own  honour 
to  save  others  from  shame  and  death. 

With  the  pronouncing  of  the  verdict  her  physical  strength  gave 
way,  the  reaction  after  the  prolonged  sustaining  of  her  self-control 
set  in,  and  on  her  return  to  her  home  in  London,  whither  she  went 
.at  once  without  again  facing  either  Adrian  Vance  or  his  mother, 
she  lay  for  some  days  between  life  and  death.  In  her  extreme 
weakness  hardly  any  word  escaped  her,  only  once  a  murmur  that 
passed  into  a  sigh : 

"  Saved !     Saved  !    Now  let  me  die !  " 

Never  more  did  she  ask  for  Adrian  Vance.  In  that  awful 
moment  when,  his  crime  between  them,  her  eyes  and  his  had  met, 
she  realised  in  all  its  force  that  he  and  she  were  for  ever  parted. 
Nor  would  she  wish  it  otherwise.  Devotion  pushed  to  its  ex- 
tremest  limits,  had  done  its  work.  Henceforth,  between  them 
that  crime  must  ever  be ;  and  beneath  it,  a  shattered  ideal,  a  peace 
destroyed,  and  a  broken  heart ! 

As  for  Adrian  Vance,  he  never  attempted  any  appeal  to  her 
further  forbearance  or  forgiveness.  He  freed  her  of  his  polluted 
presence  wholly  and  for  ever. 

How  their  separation  should  be  accounted  for  in  the  eyes  of 
Mrs.  Vance,  Eugenie  never  cared  to  think;  but  if  it  should  be 
attributed  to  pride  and  caprice  on  her  part,  it  could  be  no  addi- 
tional weight  to  the  burden  she  had  already  stooped  to  take  up. 

vol.  xov.  2  B 
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And  when  a  few  months  later  the  old  mother  died  peacefully  in 
her  home,  Eugenie  was  thankful  she  had  passed  away  without 
having  her  belief  in  her  only  son  shaken. 

By-and-by,  however,  something  of  the  truth  concerning  the 
sad  story  came  to  be  known ;  little  by  little  it  was  whispered  hoyr 
public  opinion  had  judged  correctly  that  Adrian  Vance  was  the 
murderer  of  Jonathan  Dunster,  and  that  he  had  been  acquitted 
solely  on  the  persistent  perjury  of  Eugenie  Nashville.  Openly, 
indeed,  no  proceedings  could  be  taken  against  Eugenie,  but  soon 
the  pitiless  verdict  of  society  went  forth,  and  the  sentence  was 
carried  out  against  her  as  swiftly  and  as  unsparingly  as  even  her 
severest  judges  could  have  desired.  Stories  were  circulated  which 
had  no  foundation  in  fact,  but  which  no  one  cared  to  contradict 
so  they  soon  became  public  property.  At  first  she  struggled 
to  brave  the  slander,  and,  devoting  herself  with  renewed  energy 
to  her  profession,  resolved  to  live  it  down.  But  even  in  the 
seclusion  of  her  studio  she  was  made  to  feel  that  her  life  could 
never  again  be  as  it  had  been,  for  the  great  lie  of  her  life  faced 
her  at  every  turn,  and  seemed  resolved  to  hunt  her  to  the  death. 
At  length,  weary  of  the  contest,  and  doomed  to  a  life  utterly 
lonely  and  loveless,  she  sought  to  purchase  oblivion  by  obscurity ; 
and  here  where  I  found  her,  in  a  sequestered  nook  of  the  western, 
counties,  in  the  picturesque  old  mansion,  sunless  and  separate, 
surrounded  by  an  uninquiring,  rustic  population,  and  amid 
a  scenery  fraught  with  beauty  for  the .  poet  or  the  painter,  had 
Eugenie,  for  more  than  seven  years,  been  paying  the  penalty  of 
her  one  sacrifice  of  the  truth ! 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  knew  all,  I  pitied  more  than  I  blamed^ 
I  had  loved  her  in  the  days  of  our  girlhood,  when  life  was  all 
before  us  both.  I  had  met  her  again  and  learnt  to  know  her 
under  her  own  roof,  and  with  no  knowledge  of  that  part  of  her 
history  that  lay  in  the  years  between.  I  could  not  now  coldly  fall 
in  with  a  judgment  tfyat  dated  some  seven  or  eight  years  back ;  I 
would  take  Eugenie  as  I  found  her.  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of 
her  in  her  solitude  and  sorrow,  tenfold  more  solitary,  a  hundredfold 
more  sorrowful  than  in  the  days  when  her  big  dog  and  her  canary 
were  her  sole  companions  in  her  studio.  Then,  at  least,  she  could 
call  up  at  will  a  thousand  bright  anticipations ;  nowy  she  could 
never  be  rid  of  a  single  hideous  retrospect  I 

When  my  holiday-time  came  round  again,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  renew  my  sketching  of  the  little  sleepy  villages  with  their  red- 
chimneyed  houses  and  their  grey  old  churches ;  and  so  one  day  I 
found  myself  once  more  in  front  of  Eugenie's  sombre  home.  The 
crimson  creeper  was  in  full  beauty,  the  two  Scotch  firs  stood  up 
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on  either  side  the  gate,  the  garden  was  the  same  mixture  of 
wild  luxuriance  and  picturesque  neglect ;  I  could  perceive  nothing 
by  which  to  mark  a  twelvemonth's  flight.  For  aught  I  could 
detect  of  change  in  the  secluded  spot,  the  last  year  might  have 
been  but  a  half-hour's  dream !  My  previous  visit  had  been  at 
Eugenie's  invitation,  but  this  time  I  thought  I  would  propose 
myself.  So  I  wrote  to  tell  her  I  was  staying  near,  and  received 
in  answer  the  prompt  message  :  "  Come,  and  welcome." 

But  if  I  cpuld  see  no  change  without,  I  found  one  marked  with- 
in— a  change  had  come  over  Eugenie's  countenance  restoring  to 
it  some  of  its  lost  beauty,  the  look  of  unutterable  sadness  had 
been  softened  away,  and  had  partially  given  place  to  one  of  peace. 

"  Eugenie,"  I  said,  as  we  sat  together  that  first  evening,  "  when 
last  I  was  here,  I  was  puzzled ;  I  had  been  away  so  many  years 
and  I  had  heard  nothing.    But  I  know  all  now.*' 

"And  knowing  all  my  story,  you  still  chose  to  come?"  she^ 
asked  wonderingly. 

"Yes,"  said  I.  "For  what  is  true  about  it, — who  am  I  that  I 
should  judge  ?    And  for  what  is  false,  I  do  not  believe  it." 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said  simply ;  and  then  she  paused. 

"  He  is  dead,  Lucy,"  she  said  at  length.  "  He  died  six  weeks 
ago  at  New  York,  where  he  has  been  living  for  some  years  past- 
And — and — they  say  he  died  beloved  and  regretted." 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Trying  to  save  a  little  child  in  a  burning  house,"  she  replied,. 
"  he  was  injured  by  some  part  of  the  building  falling.  It  was,  at 
least,  a  noble  death  ! " 

"  And  yourself,  Eugenie  ?  "  I  asked,  for  after  all  it  was  she  who 
interested  me,  it  was  she  for  whom  I  felt  so  great  a  pity — not  the 
man  for  whose  sake  she  had  sacrificed  so  much. 

"Myself?"  she  repeated.  "For  myself  I  have  sinned  and  I 
have  suffered ;  it  may  be  that  the  suffering  will  be  set  against  the 
sin.  It  may  be,  too,  that  since  I  lied  to  rescue  him,  and  to 
spare  his  mother  the  agony  of  the  truth,  not  to  save  or  spare  my- 
self, something  will  be  reckoned  in  my  excuse ! " 

There  was  a  look  of  proud  confidence  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had 
a  right  to  demand  some  justification.  Perhaps  it  was  this  look 
which  prompted  my  next  words,  and  which  must  be  my  excuse  if 
they  seem  needlessly  pitiless : 

"And  yet,  you  shrank  from  the  severest  pain.  You  accepted 
cruel  suffering,  no  doubt,  but  would  it  not  have  caused  you  acuter 
personal  agony  had  you  spoken  the  truth  ?  " 

All  the  pride  went  out  of  her  eyes  in  an  instant,  and  was 
followed  by  an  expression  of  pathetic  pleading. 
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"  That  is  true,"  she  said  humbly,  "  and  so,  you  see,  for  myself 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  But  for  him,  let  us  remember 
he  liyed  a  better  life,  and  died  blest  and  regretted." 

And  so,  in  spite  of  what  I  had  said,  I  could  understand  why 
that  look  of  peace  had  come  again  to  Eugenie,  making  her  more 
like  the  girl  I  had  known.  For  perhaps  she  felt  that  her  devotion 
had  not  been  wholly  lost  at  last ! 
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|pars  (Djuntcb  on  tyr  StiMiL 

By  Mrs.  ANDREW  CROSSE. 


It  is  a  glorious  drive  of  twelve  miles  along  the  Qnantock  range 
westward,  from  Fyne  Court  to  Alfoxton  Park,  where  the  hills  dip 
into  the  sea.  Passing  under  Cothelestone  tower,  from  whence 
thirteen  counties  are  seen,  you  must  leave  the  trackless  moorland, 
unless  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  on  horseback,  and  allow  the 
wheels  to  sink  into  the  ruts  of  an  ancient  bowery  lane,  which  here 
and  there  gives  you  a  peep  of  the  "  Severne  Sea  "  with  the  fine 
profile  of  the  Welsh  mountains  beyond.  Presently  you  descend 
through  "orchard  lawns"  into  Nether  Stowey — Coleridge's  Stowey. 
The  village  has  but  little  charm  beyond  that  of  association  with 
the  trio  of  poets,  and  their  friend  "  Tom  "  Poole.  Then,  bowling 
along  on  a  far  better  road  than  hitherto,  you  have  three  pleasant 
miles  of  pastoral  scenery,  till  the  sheltering  woods  of  Alfoxton  are 
reached — where  Wordsworth  sometime  dwelt.  It  was  a  lovely 
August  day  in  1851  when  I  first  made  acquaintance  with  this 
side  of  the  Qnantock  hills.  My  husband,  "  Philosopher  Crosse," 
and  I  were  bound  on  a  visit  to  our  friends  and  neighbours  the 
St.  Albyns.  Wordsworth  had  actually  been  the  tenant  of  our  host, 
though  more  than  half  a  century  had  elapsed,  but  the  fact  was 
interesting  to  me  as  a  link  with  the  very  year  when  the  "  Lyrical 
ballads"  were  given  to  the  prosaic  world  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  I  bethought  me  of  the  time,  when,  as  Dorothy  Words- 
worth says,  they  lived  in  "  a  corner  of  the  house,  large  enough  for 
ten  such  families  as  theirs  " — lived  merrily  in  a  world  that  was 
the  poet's  own  freehold,  on  an  income,  small,  inconceivably  small 
even  for  a  poet  whose  achievement  is,  to  make,  not  himself,  but 
the  world  rich.  They  were  ever  thinking  the  best  of  their  dinner 
of  herbs,  served  by  their  one  servant  girl,  who,  fortunately  for 
Coleridge  and  Cottle,  knew  how  to  take  off  a  horse-collar. 

"Those  recollected  hours  that  have  the  charm  of  visionary 
things  "  were  more  present  to  me  than  the  well-appointed  table 
before  me.  My  host  cared  no  more  for  poets  than  did  George  II., 
the  unfriend  of  "  Boetry  and  Bope,"  but  he  did  say  that  he  was 
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"sorry  his  pig-headed  trustees  persuaded  his  mother  to  give 
Mr.  Wordsworth  notice  to  quit,  for  he  proved  himself  a  careful 
tenant,  and  when  he  left  the  house  had  to  stand  empty.'9 

The  reason  why  Alfoxton  was  let  arose  from  the  fact  that 
young  Grasvenor,  as  he  then  was,  the  son  of  a  deceased  Bristol 
merchant,  had  rather  unexpectedly  come  into  the  estate  that  had 
belonged  to  his  maternal  grandfather,  and,  during  the  boy's 
minority,  his  mother,  who,  like  himself,  had  taken  the  name  of 
St.  Albyn,  not  wishing  to  occupy  the  house,  was  content  that  it 
should  be  let  at  a  mere  nominal  rent.  Hence  the  Wordsworth 
episode. 

In  later  life,  Wordsworth  was  under  the  impression  that  he 
could  have  remained  at  AUoxclen,  as  he  calls  it,  had  he  felt 
inclined ;  this  idea  is  contrary  to  Mr.  St.  Albyn's  version  of  the 
affair  as  told  to  me.  From  my  point  of  view,  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  planned  their  German  tour,  during  the  spring  of  1798, 
in  consequence  of  the  renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  house  being 
definitely  refused  from  the  very  first.  I  cannot  but  think  that 
Wordsworth  would  have  remained  on  if  he  could,  though  very 
likely  he  was  reconciled  to  leaving,  when  the  German  plan  took 
possession  of  his  mind. 

Except  that  Mr.  St.  Albyn  said  as  a  boy  he  remembered  seeing 
Wordsworth  "  mooning  about  the  hills,"  I  did  not  gather  any- 
thing of  special  interest  from  our  host.  He  pointed  out  "  the  tall 
larch  that  stands  beside  our  door."  In  a  recent  visit  to  Alfoxton 
I  found  that  this  tree  had  disappeared,  and  in  "Wordsworth 
Glen  "  much  ruthless  cutting  down  of  timber  had  disturbed  my 
earlier  impression  of  the  sacred  spot.  On  that  sunny  day  long 
ago,  after  our  host  had  shown  us  Simon  Lee's  cottage  by  the  side 
of  the  stream  that  chattered  down  from  the  moorland  spring,  he 
left  ;us  with  grateful  minds,  that  alone  we  two  together  might 
wander  where  best  the  "  ballads  "  guided  us. 

The  genius  of  the  place  speaks  in  every  line  that  Wordsworth  * 
and  Coleridge  wrote  while  on  the  Quantock  side ;  and  what  they 
then  wrote  contained,  I  think,  the  germ  of  all  their  after-thoughts 
— contained  the  essence  of  their  best.  But  speaking  of  the  genius 
of  the  place,  we  felt  with  Coleridge,  as  we  wandered  on  by 
mountain,  grove,  and  stream,  lovely  as  it  all  was — 

"  That  outward  forms,  the  loftiest,  still  receive 
Their  finer  influence  from  the  Life  within — 
Fair  cyphers  else." 

In  the  linking  together  of  things,  I  may  say  that  not  long  after 
our  visit  to  Alfoxton,  at  a  morning  call  at  Enmore  Castle,  then  in 
the  occupation  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  I  met  another  survivor  of  the 
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blossoming  time  of  the  three  poets.  This  was  Mr.  Poole,  an  old 
•clergyman,  first  cousin  and  a  somewhat  younger  contemporary  of 
Tom  Poole  of  classic  memory.  This  good  man  of  "  religion  "  was 
the  very  embodiment  of  Chaucer's  "  poore  parson — rich  of  holy 
thought  and  work,"  for  truly 

" in  his  teaching,  discreet  and  benign, 

To  drawen  folk  to  heaven,  with  fairness, 
By  good  ensample,  was  his  business." 

Lord  Egmont — the  same  who  often  urged  upon  Coleridge  the 
duty  of  undertaking  some  serious  work  on  philosophy,  gave  John 
Poole  the  living  of  Enmore  in  1797,  and  he  survived  for  several 
years  after  1851,  when  I  met  him.    As  Fuller  says  of  Bishop 
Joceline — "  God  to  square  his  undertakings  giving  him  a  long  life 
to  his  large  heart*"    He  was  the  first  clergyman  in  the  West  of 
England  to  establish  a  village  school  that  should  include  secular 
instruction,  a  plan  proving  so  successful  that  the  example  was 
very  generally  followed  in  all  the  country  round,  and  he  became 
■an  authority  on  the  subject  at  home  and  abroad.    We  may  all 
remember  with  what  insistance  Wordsworth  dwells  upon  the 
"  mighty  issues "  to  be  expected    from  "  the  faithful    care  of 
unambitious  schools,"  and  we  know  that  it  was  Coleridge's  axiom 
"  the  most  sacred  of  all  property  is  the  property  of  the  poor." 
Here,  then,  with  such  identity  of  views  with  regard  to  the  spirit 
of  service,  one  might  have  expected  that  the  exemplary  young 
vicar  would  have  been  above  the  prejudices  of  the  Quantock 
neighbours  who  "caballed  against  Wordsworth  so  long  and  so 
loudly."    But  no,  he  had  not  understood  the  poets  in  the  Stowey 
days ;  even  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  had  not  removed  the  warp, 
from  his  mind :  "  Yes,  they  had  become  very  distinguished  since 
that  time,  but  Coleridge  especially  talked  sad  democratic  nonsense 
formerly,  when  he  used  to  meet  him  at  Tom  Poole's."    Not  much 
-else  in  the  way  of  tangible  record  could  I  gain  from  the  old  man, 
though  he  remembered  also  Charles  Lamb  being  down  at  Stowey* 
4t  It  was  a  time  of  great  political  excitement,  and,  you  see,  we 
didn't  change  our  opinions,  but  they  did,"  said  the  vicar  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  so  the  conversation  ended. 

It  chanced  that  at  the  same  time  Lady  Trevelyan  (Lord 
Macaulay's  sister)  was  at  Enmore  Castle,  staying  with  her  mother- 
in-law.  I  was  interested  to  meet  her ;  she  appeared  a  very  clever 
woman,  but  rather  precieuse  in  manner.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  fell  in  love  with  her,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
she  could  repeat  Keble's  '  Christian  Year '  from  beginning  to  end. 
Few  people,  I  believe,  possessed  the  great  gift  of  memory  in  a 
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higher  degree  than  Mr.  Browning.  I  am  reminded  of  this  by 
what  I  have  been  recently  told  by  his  friend  and  mine,  Mrs.  Le 
Poer  Wynne.  She  tells  me  that  in  company  with  Mr.  Browning 
and  Mr.  Cotter  Morison,  they  were  one  day  discussing  Byron,  of 
whom  Browning  was  an  intense  admirer.  He  spoke  of  Byron's 
extraordinary  powers  of  satire,  and  repeated  at  considerable  length 
a  portion  of  the  "  Vision  of  Judgment/'  beginning  with  the  words, 
"  Saint  Peter  stood  at  the  Celestial  Gate ; "  when  he  finished,  Mr. 
Browning  said — "  I  have  not  repeated  those  lines  for  forty  years, 
but  they  are  graven  on  my  memory."  Then  he  burst  out  with  the 
remark,  "  Byron  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  men  ever  created/" 
and  turning  to  Mra  Wynne,  he  said,  pressing  her  arm  in  the  way 
he  had  when  much  interested,  "  to  think  of  all  this  coming  to  an 
end  at  thirty-seven ! "  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  agreed  that  as  a 
satirist  Byron  was  unrivalled,  but  threw  out  the  query,  "Is  he 
a  great  poet?"  Mr.  Browning  for  answer  recited  with  intense 
feeling  those  well-known  lines — "'Tis  well  that  I  should  be 
unmoved/'  never  faltering  at  a  word.  Mrs.  Wynne  tells  me  that 
he  asked  her  if  she  remembered  the  dedication  to  "  Don  Juan," 
and  proceeded  to  quote  from  it  at  some  length  He  passed  on  to 
a  criticism  of  the  poem  itself,  expressing  great  admiration  for  the 
Haidee  episode,  and  the  description  of  Aurora  Baby.  Some 
chance  remark  threw  the  conversation  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  and  again  Mr.  Browning's  wonderful 
powers  of  memory,  and  the  versatility  of  his  reading,  enabled  him 
to  quote  a  number  of  passages  familiar  only  to  those  who  were 
well  read  in  the  period. 

It  is  curious  what  tricks  memory  can  play.  One  of  that 
notable  group  of  my  husband's  schoolfellows,  who  constituted  his 
intimate  circle— was  John  Eagles,  who  had  perhaps  the  best  and 
the  most  a  propos  memory  that  I  ever  met  with  in  any  man  or 
woman.  His  scholarly  acquirements  included  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  Italian  Poets,  and  when  in  the  mood  he  would  repeat 
whole  passages  in  the  original,  or  improvise  translations  from 
these  writers,  with  singular  grace  and  facility.  Mr.  Eagles  was 
a  writer  of  verse  himself;  the  following  sonnet  is  a  great  favourite 
of  mine — 

"O  there  are  passages  of  life  that  lie, 
Each  like  a  bright  oasis  of  the  heart, 
The  wilderness  of  years,  standing  apart 
From  noted  action — daily  history; 
Unfelt,  unseen,  save  by  the  inward  eye 
That  with  its  sudden  vision  makes  to  start 
Him  whose  they  are,  ev'n  in  the  busy  mart 
Of  men,  that  wonder  at  his  ecstacy. 
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We  are  of  two-fold  spirits:  and  the  one 

Loves,  like  the  under-current  of  the  sea, 

Invisible,  a  diverse  course  to  run; 

The  other,  with  necessity  its  plea, 

Oommends  us  outwardly:  'tis  thus  they  give 

A  world  in  which  we  walk — a  world  in  which  we  live." 

It  chanced  that  the  writer  of  the  above  lines  was  staying  during 
the  autumn  of  1851  at  Fyne  Court  with  us.  One  chill  October 
day,  when  the  rest  of  the  party,  Mr.  Eenyon  amongst  them,  had 
gone  for  a  walk  over  Broomfield  Hill,  Mr.  Eagles  and  I  remained 
behind,  preferring  to  sit  by  the  fire  in  the  music-room,  a  room 
large  enough  to  be  almost  as  good  as  out  of  doors.  Sitting  there 
we  talked  in  leisurely  fashion,  my  guest  balancing  the  poker  on 
his  knee,  or  now  and  then  applying  it  vigorously  to  the  big  logs 
on  the  hearth,  causing  them  to  throw  off  a  merry  scintillating 
shower — while  I,  when  bidden,  read  aloud  passages  from  my 
albnm.  Ah,  what  visions  of  my  girlhood  does  that  old-fashioned 
word  recall  ?  Mr.  Eagles  had  a  fancy  for  hearing  me  read,  and 
I  turned  over  page  after  page  of  poetical  extracts ;  at  length  I 
came  to  his  own  sonnet,  which  I  began  reading,  simply  observing 
that  it  was  a  special  favourite  of  mine.  I  saw  that  he  did  not 
recognise  it,  and  pausing,  I  said — "  Have  you  heard  this  before  ?  " 
"  Never,"  was  his  prompt  reply,  "  but  go  on,  I  like  it."  Coming  to 
the  seventh  line,  I.  made  a  mistake,  a  word  had  been  transcribed 
in  error.  "  Stop,"  said  Mr.  Eagles,  "  that's  wrong,  *  ev'n  in  the 
busy  mart  of  men/  not  heart ;  why,  bless  me,  they  are  my  own 
lines,"  and  I  was  playfully  threatened  with  the  poker  for  so 
deceiving  the  poet. 

Mr.  Eagles  was  in  the  Church,  and  in  his  younger  days  had  for 
a  time  been  curate  to  Sydney  Smith,  who  most  happily  charac- 
terised him  as  "a  union  of  Dean  Swift  and  Parson  Adams."  He 
had  much  of  the  Dean's  wit,  and  all  the  goodness,  simplicity  and 
nnworldliness  of  Fielding's  delightful  creation  of  Parson  Adams, 
with  a  refinement  of  soul  entirely  his  own.  Besides,  being  a  High 
Churchman  of  the  old  school,  Mr.  Eagles  was  a  Tory  of  the  now 
extinct  type.  Andrew  Crosse  was  "  anti-parsonic  and  a  liberal 
to  the  backbone,"  to  use  his  own  words ;  he  had  fought  for  reform 
and  free  trade ;  he  was,  moreover,  no  great  reader,  preferring  to 
seek  the  laws  of  nature  by  experiment,  not  like  Eagles,  living  with 
and  loving  books  and  art ;  yet  were  these  men  of  diverse  mind 
united  in  the  bonds  of  enduring  friendship.  The  rancour  of 
politics  never  ruffled  an  intimacy  lasting  from  their  schoolboy 
days  till  death.     I  am  led  to  quote  a  passage  from  Jean  Paul 
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Richter,  describing  the  reasons  of  friendship  between  men  of 
dissimilar  minds.    He  says — 

"  They  had  the  same  contempt  for  the  ennobled  childish  nonsense  of 
life ;  the  same  enmity  to  the  mean — with  every  indulgence  to  the  little ; 
the  same  indignation  against  dishonest  selfishness;  the  same  lore  of 
laughing  in  the  beautiful  madhouse  of  earth;  the  same  deafness  to  the 
voice  of  the  world,  but  not  of  honour.  Do  not  inquire  too  scrupulously 
why  they  became  attached  by  such  brotherly  ties.  It  is  only  hatred,  not 
love,  that  requires  explanation." 

In  one  of  the  many  delightful  letters  I  received  from  Mr.  Eagles 
the  following  passages  occur;  he  excused  himself  for  some  delay 
in  answering  my  last  epistle,  and  then  says — 

"  I  go  to  Hestercombe  to-morrow,  and  mean  not  to  leave  the  country 
till  I  have  spent  one  long  day  with  you  and  my  old  friend,  Gentleman, 
Poet,  and  Philosopher— what  would  you  have  him  more  P — you  see  how  I 
make  amends,  appealing  to  your  best  feelings  and  strongest  partiality.  I 
have  just  finished  an  article  (for  Blackwood)  on  the  painting  the  statues, 
and,  I  hope,  annihilated  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  the  impertinent  coxcomb,  who 
says  the  Athenians  only  built  with  white  marble  because  it  was  under 
their  feet  He  says  we  must  get  rid  of  our  unreasonable  prejudice  in 
favour  of  white  marble;  it  has  so  little  beauty  that  he  is  quite  sure  the 
ancients  not  only  covered  it  with  paint,  but  with  plaster.  His  pretended 
evidence  is  nil.  I  have  examined  into  his  authorities.  He  brings  as 
much  proof  as  would  justify  his  being  tarred  and  feathered,  because  there 
have  been  people  who  have  been  so  abused.  Now  I  must  not  forget  to 
thank  you  for  the  quaint  verses.  What  a  charm  there  is  in  these  old 
things — antiquity  is  poetical  Think  of  a  past  event  long,  long  ago,  and 
what  a  dreamy  colouring  the  mind  gives  it — neither  men,  women,  nor 
landscape  are  quite  such  as  we  ever  saw." 

In  conversation  I  remember  Mr.  Eagles  saying,  "Women 
should  keep  up  the  enchantment  of  life,  knowledge  is  but  a  pawn- 
broker with  a  heterogeneous  and  tatterdemalion  storeshop." 

A  country  walk  with  onr  friend  was  the  opportunity  for  many 
a  happy  remark  and  useful  suggestion.  I  remember  half 
apologizing  that  onr  gardener  had  neglected  to  sweep  away  the 
fallen  leaves. 

"Pray  do  not  have  them  touched;  these  patches  of  red  and  orange 
colour  assimilate  the  ground  with  the  trees  above,  and  in  these  grey 
autumn  days  give  the  impression  of  sunshine.  I  like  the  wild  untouched 
freedom  of  this  whole  valley,"  he  added,  "  and  I  delight  in  your  Quantock 
hills,  because  they  have  no  dreary  tableland,  but  are  made  up  of  slopes 
and  dips,  with  wood  and  water  in  the  ravines.  Those  Scotch  firs  that 
proudly  sentinel  the  hilltop  have  a  gigantic  personality  about  them;  I 
am  reminded  of  Garrick,  who  used  to  take  off  his  hat  to  a  magnificent 
larch  in  the  grounds  of  a  place  he  visited,  saying, '  She  was  the  queen  of 
the  woods.' " 
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When  Eenyon  and  Eagles  were  present,  the  conversation  had  a 
way  of  drifting  back  to  books ;  you  must  be  alone  with  Nature  if 
she  is  to  confide  in  you.  One  of  our  party,  while  we  slackened 
pace  on  the  upward  road,  expressed  an  admiration  for  that  fine 
passage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  beginning,  "  Man  is  his  own 
etar,"  ending — 

"Our  acts  our  angels  are,  or  good  or  ill, 
Our  fatal  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still" 

"But  the  idea  is  not  new,"  observed  Eagles.  "Lucian  says 
our  shadows  are  our  accusers."  A  little  later  on,  in  answer  to 
something  Eenyon  had  said,  Eagles  quoted  from  Ariosto's '  Orlando ' 
a  passage  curiously  applicable  to  steamboats,  "  and  to  go  further 
back,"  he  added,  "  there  is  Homer's  description  of  the  ships  of  the 
Fhoecians,  in  the  Odyssey"  then  he  mouthed  forth  the  sonorous 
Greek. 

The  mention  of  Homer  evoked  recollections  of  their  school- 
days, "hated  then  and  consecrated  now,"  as  Andrew  Crosse 
remarked.  The  trio  of  old  friends  had  been  together  at  Seyer's 
school  at  Bristol.  "  Our  master  was  a  ripe  scholar,  and  made, 
scholars,"  observed  Eagles ;  "  I  have  to  thank  him  for  those  lite- 
rary tastes  that  have  been  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  my  life." 

Crosse,  who  was  perpetually  playing  tricks  and  frightening  the 
small  boys  with  electric  shocks,  was  always  called  "  the  wizard," 
it  seems.  He  was  much  addicted  to  making  fireworks,  and  one 
day,  when  pursuing  the  twofold  business  of  learning  his  Virgil 
and  pounding  some  rocket  mixture,  he  was  discovered  by  Seyer, 
who  in  great  wrath  carried  off  the  mixture.  Crosse  watched  him 
put  it  on  the  window-sill  of  a  room  that  was  always  kept  locked. 
The  window  was  unglazed,  but  had  close  iron  bars.  It  was  hope-, 
less  to  think  of  recovering  his  rocket  mixture,  but  he  was  deter- 
mined that  no  one  else  should  enjoy  the  spoil,  and  taking  out  a 
burning  glass  that  he  always  carried  in  his  pocket,  he  drew  a 
focus  on  the  gunpowder,  which  immediately  blew  up.  Eenyon 
told  me  this  story  with  great  delight,  adding,  "that  in  all  his 
experiments  Crosse  never  did  anything  better." 

My  husband  never  quite  lost  among  his  rustic  neighbours  the. 
reputation  of  dealing  with  the  "  Black  Art."  Once  at  an  election, 
when  he  was  proposing  Mr.  Tynte  as  member  for  the  county,  his 
speech  was  met  with  such  a  storm  of  hooting  and  noise  from  a 
knot  of  farmers,  that  a  stranger  asked  one  of  them  why  they 
were  so  angry  with  that  gentleman. 

"Don't  you  knowP"  replied  the  owner  of  fat  oxen.    "Why,  that's 
Crosse  of  Broomfield,  the  thunder-and-lightning  man.    You  can't  go  near 
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his  cursed  house  at  night  without  danger  of  your  life.    Many  folks  have 
seen  devils  dancing  on  the  wires  he's  had  put  round  his  place." 

The  tightrope  on  which  Cob,  Mob,  and  Chittihob  were  alleged 
to  disport  themselves,  was  of  course  the  exploring  wire  which 
Mr.  Crosse  had  arranged  round  the  woods  with  the  view  of  testing 
the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  music  room  at  Fyne 
Court  there  was  a  battery  of  fifty  Leyden  jars,  which  could  be 
connected  at  pleasure  with  the  wire,  and  under  certain  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere  these  jars  could  be  charged  and  discharged 
twenty  times  in  a  minute,  making  a  noise  like  that  of  a  brisk 
cannonade.  A  dense  fog,  or  the  muffled  silence  of  a  snowstorm, 
would  often  supply  the  storage  force  required  for  those  mani- 
festations of  electric  intensity.  If  the  receiving  balls  in  the 
organ  gallery  were  left  two  or  three  inches  apart,  the  flashing  and 
cracking  would  often  continue  with  playful  intermittence  through- 
out the  livelong  night.  We  were  never  troubled  with  burglars 
at  Fyne  Court !  But  what  was  far  more  interesting  than  all  this 
playing  with  electric  intensity,  were  the  experiments  which  my 
husband  was  continually  carrying  on  in  the  perpetual  darkness 
of  the  "  crystal  room,"  or  by  the  laboratory  fires.  Here  the  slow 
and  silent  processes  of  Nature  were  closely  imitated,  her  law  of 
the  ceaseless  interchange  of  atoms  was  noted  by  the  careful 
observer;  and  electricity,  the  agent  which  lines  the  fissures  of 
earth  with  metallic  lodes,  and  sets  the  form  of  the  leaf,  or  the 
facets  of  the  crystal,  was  here  applied  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
results.  Here  in  isolated  seclusion,  in  the  romantic  home  of  his 
ancestors,  the  single-minded  student  pursued  his  researches, 
initiating  in  many  cases  the  very  first  conception  of  ideas  that 
in  other  and  more  practical  hands  have  had  such  splendid  fruition. 
In  all  things  poetry  winged  his  thoughts,  giving  him  an  insight 
into  the  future  of  his  beloved  science.  How  often  in  these  later 
years,  when  hearing  the  last  news  of  some  marvellous  application 
of  electricity  to  the  uses  of  life,  I  have  been  thrilled  with  the 
memory  of  prophetic  words  spoken  long  ago  by  Andrew  Crosse. 
In  his  poetic  fervour  he  used  to  say,  "  metaphorically  speaking, 
electricity  is  the  right  arm  of  the  Almighty."  Science  certainly 
owes  much  to  the  divine  afflatus  of  poetry,  even  when  working  on 
the  strictest  lines  of  induction.  In  a  letter  from  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  to  myself  in  1857,  he  writes :  "  What  simple  and 
touching  verses  your  husband  could  indite.  Davy  always  said 
that  he  never  could  have  been  a  chemist  and  philosopher  had  he 
not  been  a  poet  by  nature" 

The  laboratory  at  Fyne  Court  was  always  open  to  strangers 
who  might  feel  an  interest  in  the  electrical  experiments,  and 
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from  time  to  time  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege.  It  happened  more  than  onee  that  artizans 
with  a  lively  interest  in  science  walked  from  Bristol,  before  the 
railway  days,  to  inspect  what  was  being  done  at  Fyne  Court  in 
the  way  of  applying  electricity  to  tanning  processes,  or  to  see  for 
themselves  Mr.  Crosse's  mode  of  arresting  fermentation  in  the 
making  of  cider.  Such  visitors  were  always  made  as  hospitably 
welcome,  and  shown  everything  as  freely,  as  if  they  had  PJLS. 
after  their  names.  Occasionally  an  American  would  turn  up,  and 
once  a  letter  came  from  the  United  States  addressed, "  Andrew 
Crosse,  Electrician,  Quantock  Hills,  England,"  which  after  all  was 
not  so  surprising  as  the  simple  superscription  "  siromfredevi, 
Londra,"  which  duly  reached  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  We  had 
many  American  friends,  and  one  summer  having  several  guests 
from  over  the  water,  we  celebrated  the  4th  of  July  with  aU  due 
honours.  Mr.  Crosse's  father  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with 
Franklin,  and  also  with  Priestley,  but  the  fact  arose  from  political 
sympathy  rather  than  from  any  identity  of  taste  for  natural 
science,  the  bent  of  his  mind  being  purely  literary. 

Long  before  my  marriage  Professor  Sedgwick  spent  a  couple 
of  days  at  Fyne  Court,  and  records  having  seen  "  Mr.  Crosse's 
splendid  experiments;"  and  in  a  letter  to  Whewell,  he  writes 
in  his  genial  way  that  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  "the  lightning- 
monger."  This  letter  probably  induced  Whewell,  ever  greedy 
of  omniscience,  to  penetrate  into  the  wilds  of  the  Quantocks  to 
see  for  himself  what  the  electrician  was  doing.  Some  years  later, 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  Dr.  Whewell's  acquaintance, 
he  gave  me  a  most  amusing  account  of  the  difficulties  he  had  in 
getting  to  Broomfield.  Arriving  at  Bridgwater  by  train,  he 
hired  a  horse  at  the  inn,  and  taking  directions  as  to  the  road,  set 
off  on  what  promised  to  be  a  pleasant  ride  of  seven  miles.  But 
he  lost  his  way  in  the  intricacies  of  the  country  lanes,  and  for  a 
while  he  could  see  no  one  from  whom  to  ask  information;  at 
length  he  spied  a  rustic,  and  asked  the  way  to  Broomfield.  The 
man,  though  a  native  of  the  hillside,  had  never  heard  of  the 
place,  but  after  a  good  deal  of  parleying,  Hodge  exclaimed  with 
a  grin,  "  Tze  warrant  ye  do  waant  Squoire  Crosse  o'  Brumwell." 
On  this  mutual  understanding,  Dr.  Whewell  received  fresh  direc- 
tions, and  went  on  his  way  rejoicing ;  but  his  troubles  were  not 
over,  for  the  wretched  hack  stumbled  and  threw  his  rider  prone 
into  a  bed  of  gorse,  glorious  with  blossom  and  bristling  with 
prickles !  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  Master  of  Trinity 
expressed  himself  in  the  same  becoming  and  reverent  language 
as  did  Iann»us  on  beholding  gorse  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
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Other  visitors  there  were  at  Broomfield  in  those  years,  notably 
a  party  of  four  distinguished  men — Dr.  Buckland  (the  then  Dean 
of  Westminster),  Dr.  Daubeny,  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  and  Baron 
Liebig.  These  gentlemen  had  been  inspecting  the  cheesemaking 
process  at  Cheddar,  and  arriving  at  Bridgwater  ordered  a  carriage 
and  pair  at  the  hotel,  requiring  to  be  driven  to  Broomfield  with- 
out loss  of  time.  It  was  the  summer  of  1848,  the  year  of  revo- 
lutions abroad  and  Chartist  alarms  at  home.  The  innkeeper,, 
hearing  a  foreign  language  spoken,  and  learning  their  destination, 
jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  these  strangers  might  be  plotting 
misdhief  against  Church  and  State,  and  forthwith  communicated 
with  the  police,  with  the  result  that  the  suspicious  quartette 
were  closely  watched.  When  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  who 
dearly  loved  a  joke,  heard  the  story  subsequently,  he  was  highly 
delighted  with  the  impression  they  had  made  on  the  quidnuncs 
of  Bridgwater. 

The  Quantock  Hills,  with  their  large  extent  of  trackless  moor- 
land and  bad  roads  generally,  have  never  boasted  a  good  visiting 
neighbourhood,  and  in  Mr.  Crosse's  time  most  of  the  squires 
belonged  to  what  the  late  Lord  Derby  called  "  the  pre-scientific 
age."  Here  and  there,  in  Bridgwater  and  Taunton,  there  were 
two  or  three  doctors  who  cared  for  the  science  of  their  profession. 
At  Taunton  there  was  a  surgeon  by  the  name  of  Standert,  a  clever 
man,  with  a  remarkably  caustic  wit  I  knew  him  only  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life— 1850.  He  is  mentioned  in  De  Morgan's 
*  Life '  as  being  the  first  person  to  discover  the  future  professor's 
great  mathematical  powers,  and  to  have  advised  him  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  genius  rather  than  enter  the  medical  profession, 
for  which  he  was  utterly  unsuited.  Sydney  Smith  was  at  home 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Quantocks,  if  he  could  be  said  to  be  "  at 
home"  anywhere  except  at  a  London  dinner-party.  He  had 
passed  away  before  my  time,  but  the  echoes  of  his  wit  still 
resounded  locally.  He  was  often  at  Wilton  House,  Taunton,  and 
it  was  at  the  table  of  his  hostess,  Mrs.  Kinglake,  the  mother  of 
the  historian,  that  he  made  the  well-known  answer,  on  being 
asked  if — as  a  neighbouring  clergyman  had  done — he  would 
object  to  bury  a  Dissenter.  "  On  the  contrary,  I  should  only  be 
•too'  glad  to  bury  them  all,"  was  his  ready  rejoinder.  Combe 
Florey  was  situated  too  low  down  to  benefit  from  the  bracing  air 
of  the  hills,  and  Sydney  Smith,  when  he  came  down  from  London, 
used  to  complain  of  the  "  demoralising  atmosphere  of  Somerset- 
shire." One  day  at  the  Einglake's,  being  in  the  mood  of  the 
humorous  exaggeration  that  often  characterised  his  wit,  he 
said :  "  Yes,  I  am  for  increasing  the  number  of  the  bishops — 
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the  islets  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  the  Flat  Holms  and  the 
Steep  Holms  should  each  have  their  bishop."  "  Then,  at  !all 
events,  they  would  be  surrounded  by  their  seas,"  said  Mr. 
Crosse. 

Thackeray  came  down  with  his  friend  William  Kinglake  to  pay 
a  visit  at  Wilton;  I  have  heard  that  he  said  afterwards  that 
Mrs.  Kinglake  and  her  daughter  Sophia  were  among  the  cleverest 
women  he  had  ever  met.  Those  who  knew  the  former  were  not 
surprised  at  the  devotion  felt  for  her  by  her  distinguished  son. 
Cold  in  speech  and  reserved  as  he  was,  he  writes  of  her  in  his 
book  of  travels  as  the  source  and  mainspring  of  his  enthusiasm 
for  Homer,  and  for  all  that  Homer  meant  to  the  responsive  youth 
of  genius. 

I  knew  Mrs.  Kinglake  first  in  1849,  the  year  before  I  married ; 
she  was  then  nearly,  if  not  quite,  eighty  years  of  age,  but  her 
powers  of  mind  and  her  vivacity  were  unimpaired  by  tima  I 
think  I  see  her  now — she  was  fairly  tall,  with  a  slight  and  very 
neat  figure  that  had  nothing  of  the  stoop  or  slowness  of  age.  She 
was  generally  dressed  in  a  tight-fitting  black  satin,  scanty  in  the 
skirts,  the  waist  rather  short,  with  a  band  and  buckle,  together 
with  a  gold  watch  and  chain  of  a  bygone  mode,  a  small,  dainty 
lace  cap  tied  under  the  chin  with  ribbons,  and  a  snow-white 
kerchief  round  her  neck.  Except  at  dinner,  I  never  saw  her 
without  a  basket  on  her  arm  or  by  her  side,  with  useful  needle- 
work, mostly  mendings,  and  her  household  keys.  There  was  an 
ancient  grace  and  a  genuine  charm  about  the  dear  old  lady  that 
makes  her  a  very  living  memory  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  all  who 
knew  her.  She  was  kindly  and  sympathetic,  even  about  one's 
daily  needs  and  small  difficulties.  I  know  she  was  to  me  as  a 
young  housekeeper,  and  yet  who  could  talk  so  well  about  men 
and  books  and  the  serious  uses  of  life  ?  When  in  the  mood,  she 
would  relate  anecdotes  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  the  friend  of  her 
girlhood. 

When  Lady  Hester  was  living  with  her  grandmother,  Lady 
Chatham,  at  Burton  Pynsent,  the  Somersetshire  neighbours  were 
scared  at  her  wild  freaks  of  riding  young  unbroken  horses  over  the 
countryside.  It  was  in  obedience  to  his  mother's  wishes  that 
Mr.  Kinglake  paid  his  celebrated  visit  to  Lady  Hester  Stanhope 
when  Bhe  had  made  her  home  in  Syria,  and  for  a  time  ruled  over 
the  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs.  The  acoount  he  gives  of  this  extra- 
ordinary woman  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
'  Eothen.'  In  the  conclusion  of  the  letter  which  Lady  Hester  wrote 
jto  Kinglake  respecting  the  date  and  manner  of  his  proffered  visit, 
she  says:   "It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  have  an 
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opportunity  of  inquiring  after  your  mother,  who  was  a  sweet  lovely 
girl  when  I  knew  her." 

Lady  Hester  Stanhope  died  about  three  years  after  Einglake's 
visit    In  a  note  to  his  book  he  says — 

44  Oar  Consul  at  Beyroot  heard  she  was  ill,  and  rode  over  the  mountains, 
accompanied  by  a  missionary,  to  visit  her.  A  profound  silence  was  oyer 
all  the  palace— no  one  met  them.  They  passed  unquestioned  through 
court  and  gallery  till  they  came  to  where  she  lay ;  a  corpse  was  the  only 
inhabitant  of  Djoun,  and  the  isolation  from  her  kind,  which  she  so  long 
.sought,  was  indeed  completed.  That  morning  thirty-seven  servants  had. 
watched  every  motion  of  her  eye;  that  spell  once  darkened  by  death, 
-everyone  fled  with  the  plunder.  Not  a  single  thing  was  left  in  the  room 
where  she  lay,  except  upon  her  person.  At  midnight  the  missionary 
carried  her  out  into  the  garden  and  buried  her  there*  The  buildings  are 
fast  falling  to  decay." 

This  was  the  end  of  the  fierce,  proud,  self-exiled  woman,  of 
whom  Einglake  has  left  us  such  a  vivid  picture. 

How  different  the  death  of  his  own  gentle  mother,  onoe  her 
friend.  Mrs.  Einglake  passed  away  in  the  fulness  of  years  in  her 
home,  tended  by  loving  hands,  and  was  laid  to  her  rest  in  one  of 
those  sweet,  rural  churchyards  which  are  a  very  sanctuary  of 
hallowed  rest.  This  peaceful  spot  is  five  miles  from  Wilton 
House,  and  after  the  simple  funeral  the  family  had  re-assembled 
there  in  the  old  home,  so  strangely  vacant.  When  evening  came 
William  Einglake,  unobserved  by  anyone,  ordered  out  his  horse, 
and  subsequently  it  became  known,  though  known  to  very  few, 
that,  under  the  cover  of  darkness  he  galloped  back  to  his  mother's 
grave ! 

!  -  Nearly  forty  years  after  this  incident  Einglake,  writing  to  his 
friend  Knox,  observes,  with  a  touch  of  feeling  rare  with  him, 
"  the  death  of  a  mother  has  an  almost  magical  power  of  recalling 
the  past — recalling  the  home  of  one's  childhood  and  the  almost 

separate  world  that  rests  on  affection." 

*  *  *  *  * 

It  was  an  axiom  with  dear  old  Mrs.  Einglake,  that,  residing  in 
the  country,  one  should  farm  land  enough  "  to  live  on  the  same." 
I  followed  her  advice,  and  took  in  hand  some  sixty  acres ;  and  I 
may  say  that  I  don't  think  Mr.  Crosse  had  a  tenant  on  his  estate 
who  paid  the  rent  more  regularly  than  I  did.  I  maintain  to  this 
-day,  in  spite  of  an  unbelieving  younger  generation,  that  I  did  very 
well  by  my  farming.  I  had  an  excellent  factotum  who  was 
devoted  to  our  interests,  and  honest  as  the  day.  He  knew  how  to 
read  and  write,  but  beyond  this  his  mental  progress  was  blocked 
by  "  notions  " — the  mixed  result  of  experience  and  prejudice.  Of 
course  they  were  not  all  halcyon  days;  we  were  so  high  up  on  the 
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lulls  that  the  spring  was  often  very  trying  for  the  fruit  trees. 
On  one  occasion  I  asked  my  man  what  promise  he  thought  there 
was  for  the  apples.  "  Please  God,"  he  replied,  "  we  shall  have  a 
terrible  fine  crop,  but  please  Him  or  no  we  shall  have  a  goodish 
lot."  The  honest  fellow  intended  no  irreverence,  it  was  only  his 
way  of  saying  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  crop  was  secure 
against  adverse  weather.  But  this  is  not  so  good  as  what  our 
churchwarden  said  to  the  archaeologists  who  were  looking  over 
Broomfield  Church.  They  asked  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated. 
"  To  Squire  Crosse,"  he  promptly  answered.  Our  clerk,  who  was 
the  meekest  man  in  the  parish,  always  said,  when  the  verse  came 
round,  "  I  am  become  a  lion  to  my  mother's  children."  There  had 
been,  a  temporary  arrangement  made  between  our  clergyman 
and  a  neighbouring  curate  for  an  interchange  of  duties;  the 
clerk  startled  us  by  saying  aloud  from  his  desk:  "This  is  to 
give  notice  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Chase  will  preach  here 
every  Sunday  to  all  eternity."  In  the  next  parish  to  ours  there 
was  a  farmer  of  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind,  who  was  reported 
not  to  be  a  believer  in  everlasting  punishment.  After  hearing 
a  sermon,  in  which  the  preacher  dwelt  overmuch  on  realistic 
detail  of  fire  and  brimstone,  the  driver  of  fat  oxen  declared 
his  opinion  that  what  "  Parson  had  said  couldn't  be  true,  for  no 
constitootion  could  stand  it."  The  parish  doctor  resided  at 
Bridgwater;  the  way  was  long  from  thence  to  the  lone  cottages 
on  our  hills,  so  that  it  was  little  short  of  a  necessity  that  the 
Manor  House  should  have  its  dispensary  for  the  poor  neighbours. 
The  duties  of  the  office  generally  fell  to  me,  except  in  serious  cases, 
when  I  took  counsel  with  my  husband.  One  day  a  young  woman 
came  from  a  family  who  were  always  in  trouble,  saying,  "  Pleaas, 
marm,  father's  amoist  mazed  and  muddled  wi'  the  information  in 
his  head."  She  did  not  mean  to  infer  that  her  parent  had  been 
educated  beyond  his  intellect,  as  some  of  us  are  in  these  days,  she 
intended  to  say  he  had  inflammation,  but  really  erysipelas  in  the 
head.  She  brought  a  pint  bottle  for  "a  little  small  drop  o' 
brandy."  Brandy  was  considered  a  specific  in  all  inflammatory 
cases.  The  next  applicant,  whose  husband  was  "  a  mere  'nottamy 
through  being  so  mortal  bad  with  the  louisa "  (influenza),  asked 
for  the  same  remedy.  In  some  cases  of  rheumatism,  and  notably 
in  cases  of  partial  paralysis,  Mr.  Crosse  induced  a  marked  restora- 
tion of  muscular  power  by  electricity. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  doctors,  and  the  active  presence 
of  quacks,  our  rural  population  with  their  long  families]  kept  in 
very  fair  health,  and  spite  of  excessive  cider-drinking,  mostly 
lived  far  beyctad  the  Psalmist's  term  of  years.    As  a  fact,  the 
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parish  of  Broomfield  is  noted  for  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants. 
An  old  nurse  in  the  Crosse  family  lived  to  be  nearly  a  hundred. 
She  used  to  say  that  folks  should  "  take  their  meals  regular."  All 
her  life  she  had  eaten  "  a  dew  bit,  and  breakfast,  a  stay  bit,  and 
dinner,  a  nommet  and  crummet,  and  a  bit  after  supper,"  eight 
meals  in  all.  Besides  this,  it  was  her  invariable  custom,  albeit 
they  were  days  of  black  draughts,  croton  oil,  and  Epsom  salts,  to 
mix  together  all  the  doctor's  stuff  left  after  any  illness  in  the 
house  and  swallow  it,  on  the  principle  that  what  had  cost  money 
should  not  be  wasted. 

A  pleasant  neighbour  of  ours,  a  retired  army  surgeon,  who  had 
taken  a  cottage  on  the  Qaantocks,  was  very  much  bent  on  living  a 
good  longtime.  It  was  a  remark  of  his,  "I  don't  mind  you're 
knowing  how  old  I  am,  but  I  mind  knowing  it  myself."  It  was  a 
practice  of  his  to  say  to  himself  every  morning  when  he  was 
shaving,  "  Now,  John,  you're  only  twenty-four  hours  older  than 
you  were  yesterday,  and  what  you  did  yesterday  you  can  do 
to-day."  But  such  aphorisms  with  regard  to  longevity,  like  the 
"  early  to  bed  "  rule,  temperance,  soberness,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
are  really  no  good,  unless  the  individual  makes  a  wise  selection  of 
long-lived  parents;  then  will  the  insurance  officer  regard  him 
with  favour. 

There  is  always  a  danger  in  the  country  of  "  rusting  out,"  which 
is  far  worse  than  "  wearing  out."  With  a  wholesome  dread  of 
this  dire  contingency,  we  often  fled  from  our  rural  duties  to  take  a 
holiday.  The  special  holiday  I  have  in  my  mind  at  this  moment 
is  a  visit  to  Mr.  Yates  and  his  daughter  (now  Mrs.  Bostock)  at 
West  Dingle  Park,  Liverpool,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  in  1854.  It  was  my  first  experience  of  the 
Parliament  of  Philosophy,  and  though  I  have  attended  many  of 
these  gatherings  since,  none  have  ever  seemed  to  me  so  brilliant 
or  so  delightful. 

Amongst  other  guests  at  West  Dingle  were  Sir  Boderick 
Murchison,  Dr.  Whewell  and  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  retiring  President 
of  the  B.A.  The  house  party  was  always  reinforced  by  several 
strangers  at  dinner,  sometimes  foreign  scientists  or  local  celebrities. 
Our  days  were  devoted  to  the  sections,  where,  amongst  other  and 
varied  matters  of  interest,  I  specially  remember  Murchison's 
observations  on  the  geology  of  the  Hartz  and  the  Thuringer-wald. 
Of  still  greater  interest  and  importance  was  Sabine's  Paper  on 
terrestrial  magnetism,  a  science  which  the  veteran  worker  has 
handed  on  to  Rucker  and  others  of  our  day,  who  give  us  the 
promise  of  great  things.  One  of  the  features  of  the  Liverpool 
meeting  was  the  great  battle  between  Murchison  and  Sedgwick  on 
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the  disputed  classification  of  the  palaeozoic  rocks.  These  dis- 
tinguished geologists  had  been  like  brothers,  hammer  in  hand 
tramping  whole  days  together  over  Scotch  moors  and  Welsh  hills, 
building  up  slowly,  surely,  with  one  mind  in  harmonious  pro- 
portion, their  common  theory  of  the  ancient  world.  But  in  the 
end,  the  "  King  of  the  Silures,"  as  Murchison  was  called,  seemed 
to  claim  too  much  for  his  kingdom  under  the  soil ;  the  ancestral 
blood  of  the  Dalesman  rose  in  bold  Sedgwick's  breast,  and  he 
on  his  side  claimed  the  Oaradoc  sandstone  for  his  own.  The 
divergence  of  opinion,  and  alas,  the  severance  of  their  friendship 
had  been  of  some  standing,  but  now  Sedgwick  and  his  followers 
had  declared  open  war,  and  Liverpool  was  to  see  the  combat. 
"  So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  rolled  "  among  the  sections. 
In  fact  it  was  not  one,  but  two  days,  that  this  Homeric  fight 
continued.  Except  in  his  militant  character  there  was  nothing 
of  the  cleric  about  grand  old  Sedgwick.  I  remember  how  he 
stood  up  that  last  day  denouncing  his  ancient  comrade's  geological 
views,  and  metaphorically  casting  about  pretty  freely  "chunks 
of  old  red  sandstone "  at  every  one  who  differed  from  him.  Sir 
Andrew  (then  Professor)  Bamsay  made  an  able  and  vehement 
defence  of  Murchison,  and  later,  Edward  Forbes,  more  calm  than 
his  elders,  made  a  temperate  speech — long  remembered,  for  it 
was  the  last  time  the  distinguished  naturalist  ever  spoke  in 
public;  he  died  all  too  soon  for  the  world  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards. In  Forbes's  well-reasoned  address  he  tried  to  show  that, 
after  all,  the  seeming  difference  of  opinion  was  more  a  question 
of  nomenclature  than  anything  else.  But  in  truth,  though  some 
of  the  ablest  geologists  were  present,  the  debate  left  the  matter, 
in  as  far  as  any  settlement  was  concerned,  very  much  where  it 
had  been. 

In  the  evening  of  this  same  day  Sir  Boderick  Murchison  was 
seated  next  to  me  at  dinner.  It  was  impossible  not  to  allude  to 
the  exciting  scenes  of  the  forenoon,  and  I  maladroitly  referred 
to  the  tag  of  a  compliment  to  Murchison  with  which  Sedgwick 
had  ended  his  final  speech.  "  If  you  call  that  friendly,"  said  Sir 
Boderick,  with  a  grim  smile,  "  Sedgwick's  friendliness  is  on  the 
principle  that  '  a  woman,  a  spaniel  and  a  walnut  tree — the  more 
you  beat  them  the  better  they  be.' " 

Dr.  Whewell  had  taken  me  into  dinner,  and  in  his  august 
presence  I  thought  it  discreet  to  keep  clear  of  the  'ologies ;  so 
with  the  folly  and  courage  of  my  age  and  sex  I  actually  asked  the 
Master  of  Trinity  if  he  had  read  the  last  new  novel.  I  was 
confounded — "Of  course  he  had,"  whole  circulating  libraries 
were  but  as  star-dust  in  his  field  of  vision;  he  had  the  literature 
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of  fiction  at  his  fingers'  ends.    He  told  me  that  such  was  his 
liking  for  Miss  Ansten  that  he  read  her  novels  through  once 
every  year.     He  greatly  praised    an    old    novel  called    'The 
Favourite  of  Nature/  which  I  never  remember  to  have  heard 
mentioned  by  any  one  else.    During  a  pause  in  our  conversation 
some  one  on  the  opposite  side  asked  him  his  opinion  of  a  recently 
published  book  that  had  made  a  considerable  stir,  called   '  The 
Plurality  of  Worlds.1    De   Morgan   said  the  title  should  have 
been  '  The  Singularity  of  this  World,'  for  the  idea  went  to  prove 
that  our  earth  was  the  only  planet  in  all  space  that  was  inhabited. 
The  book  in  question  had  been  published  anonymously,   but 
general  rumour    attributed    the    auihorship  to  Whewell,   who, 
however,   scrupulously   avoided    acknowledging  it,  and    replied 
to  the  remark  of  our  neighbour  as  if  he  were  criticising  the  work 
of  another  person.    With  the  conviction  strong  upon  me  that  he 
was  the  author,  the  spirit  of  mischief  impelled  me  to  say,  "  But, 
Dr.  Whewell,  though  you  make  out  that  all  the  other  planets  are 
uninhabited,  what  do  you  say  to  the  man  in  the  moon  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  replied,  entering  into  the  joke.  "  I  will  leave 
you  the  man  in  the  moon ;  we  can  all  see  his  face,  so  there's  no 
denying  him."  "  Let  me  thank  the  author  of  '  The  Plurality  of 
Worlds'  for  this  concession,"  I  answered,  at  the  same  time 
adding,  "  I  will  promise  to  keep  the  man  in  the  moon's  secret." 
Dr.  Whewell  shook  his  head  at  me,  but  laughed  good-humouredly. 
It  was  well  the  pleasantry  had  not  been  made  by  what  Einglake 
calls  "  a  mere  male  creature." 

A  few  weeks  afterwards  my  husband  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Kenyon,  in  which  occurred  this  paragraph  : 

"Now  here  are  some  verses  for  Madame,  relating  to  her  friend,  the 
Master  of  Trinity.  They  were  given  me  a  few  days  since  by  Forster, 
roughly  put  together.  I  have  altered  a  word  or  two  for  the  sake  of 
clearness : — 

"'Should  a  man  through  all  space  to  far  galaxies  travel, 
And  of  nebulous  films  the  remotest  unravel, 
He  will  find,  having  come  thus  to  fathom  infinity, 
That  the  great  work  of  God  is  the  Master  of  Trinity.' " 

I  think  Eenyon's  amendment  of  Forster's  lines  was  generally 
adopted,  for  I  have  never  seen  the  quatrain  in  any  other  form 
than  the  above.  While  on  a  visit  at  Cambridge  some  two  or  three 
jears  after  the  Liverpool  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  I 
again  saw  Dr.  Whewell,  and  I  retain  a  very  agreeable  recollec- 
tion of  the  pleasant  hospitalities  at  The  Lodge.  The  master  was 
on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  to  Lady  Affleck — the  widowed  sister 
of  llobert  Leslie  Ellis — whose  interesting  personality  is  still 
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remembered,  though  he  passed  away  before  his  life's  promise  had 
been  fulfilled.  His  amiable  sister  was  one  of  those  who  probably 
would  have  more  than  half  agreed  with  Confucius,  where  he  says 
that  the  word  kindness  is  the  summing-up  of  all  morality.  It 
was  generally  allowed  in  Cambridge  circle3  that  Lady  Affleck's 
influence  had  a  wonderfully  softening  effect  on  Dr.  Whewell's 
overbearing  manners  and  temperament.  He  had  won  his  place 
by  sheer  force  of  intellect,  and  with  his  fellow-man  he  never 
seemed  off  guard ;  with  women  he  could  be  chivalric,  gentle,  and 
kindly.  Once  I  saw  this  proud  don  visibly  affected  by  the  simple 
music  of  a  song.  I  chanced  to  meet  Dr.  Whewell  at  an  evening 
party  at  Mrs.  Drummond's  in  Hyde  Park  Gardens ;  after  mutual 
greetings,  he  took  a  seat  near  mine.  There  was  singing,  and 
Miss  Dolby  gave  Kingsley's  "  Three  Fishers ;  "  Hullah  had  quite 
recently  set  the  verses  to  music,  and  it  was  new  to  most  of  those 
assembled.  The  intense  pathos  of  Miss  Dolby's  rendering  of  the 
music  tore  at  one's  heart-strings ;  from  the  glance  I  had  of  Dr. 
Whewell's  powerful,  but  usually  impassive  features,  I  saw  that 
he  too  was  deeply  moved. 

Dr.  Sinker's  recently-published  work  on  'The  Library  of 
Trinity  College,'  recalls  to  my  mind  a  characteristic  anecdote  of 
Whewell.  As  Dr.  Sinker  points  out,  nothing  can  be  more  inter- 
esting than  the  associations  which  cling  roupd  this  ancient  library, 
where  we  may  handle  books  that  have  been  read  by  generations 
of  scholars.  "  Here  Francis  Bacon  began  his  course  of  omnivo- 
rous reading.  Here  arc  books  which  influenced  the  poetry  of 
good  George  Herbert  and  of  Dryden.  In  the  MSS.  are  the 
sermons  of  Barrow,  and  such  treasures  as  the  correspondence  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton." 

As  the  library  receives  a  copy  of  every  work  published  in 
England,  there  is  a  vast  annual  accumulation,  not  easily  to  be 
provided  for,  in  prospective.  Dr.  Whewell  was  always  much 
troubled  over  this  question  of  space ;  I  remember  his  speaking  on 
the  subject  as  we  walked  together  through  the  library,  and  express- 
ing his  regret  at  the  intrusion  of  so  much  ephemeral  literature. 
On  one  occasion,  at  a  syndicate  as  I  am  told,  a  complaint  was 
made  by  the  librarian  that  a  number  of  books  were  carried  off 
from  the  shelves  of  the  library  and  never  restored.  On  the  ques- 
tion being  asked  as  to  what  kind  of  books  were  taken  away,  it 
was  elicited  that  the  offenders  were  country  clergymen,  who 
took  away  volumes  of  sermons,  never  returning  them.  "  And  a 
very  good  thing  too — warthless  sermons,"  exclaimed  Whewell, 
with  the  strong  Lancashire  accent  that  he  fell  into  when  excited. 

Those  who  were  intimate  both  with  Whewell  and  with  Sedg- 
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wick,  much  regretted  that  after  the  former  was  made  Master  of 
Trinity,  he  should  have  exercised  his  authority  by  vexatiously 
requiring  his  old  friend  to  desist  from  keeping  a  very  favourite 
dog  of  his  in  college.  The  letters  that  passed  between  the  two 
veterans  of  science  on  this  matter  raised  a  cloud  that  was  never 
to  be  quite  dissipated.  While  I  was  at  Cambridge,  Professor 
Sedgwick  was  kind  enough  to  ask  me  more  than  once  to  evening 
gatherings  at  his  rooms.  He  had  a  loud  cheery  voice,  and  de- 
lighted in  bad  puns  and  still  worse  riddles.  He  asked  me,  "  What 
was  the  first  animal  created  ?  "  Before  I  had  time  to  think,  he 
replied,  "Why,  a  chay-hos  (chaos)  to  be  sure."  Some  of  his 
numerous  stories  were  a  wee  bit  broad,  at  least  they  were  rather 
startling  when  addressed  to  oneself,  but  spoken  in  a  voice  com- 
manding the  attention  of  the  whole  room. 

The  personality  of  Sedgwick  was  never  to  be  forgotten,  the 
undisguised  nature  of  the  man  was  vehement,  genuine,  very 
kindly,  and  highly  explosive.  From  his  talk  you  had  the  as- 
surance that  he  was  an  enthusiast  for  the  science  that  had  adopted 
him ;  *  he  was  a  keen  observer  of  Nature,  and  indefatigable  in 
research,  but  wanting,  I  fancy,  in  that  synthetic  power,  which  is 
the  chief  factor  in  modern  science.  Sedgwick  did  not  tell* me 
himself  the  following  incident,  but  I  heard  at  second-hand,  that 
when  La  Place  was  at  Cambridge,  he  enlarged  on  the  honour  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  name  being  associated  with  their  university. 
In  course  of  conversation  Sedgwick  remarked  that  for  a  time 
Newton's  mind  was  clouded,  the  result  of  excessive  application. 
La  Place  shrugged  his  shoulders,  saying,  "Eh!  II  a  ecrit  sur 
rApocatypse" 

Sedgwick  was  a  great  admirer  of  Bobert  Hall,  and  retained 
the  impression  his  preaching  had  made  upon  him  many  years 
before.  I  remember  Sedgwick  observing  that,  "  while  listening 
to  his  eloquence  you  felt  yourself  under  the  influence  and 
training  of  a  higher  nature/1  I  related  the  following  incident, 
as  it  was  told  me  by  Samuel  Warren,  who  also  recollected  in  his 
youth  having  heard  Bobert  Hall,  the  power  of  whose  oratory  he 
considered  perfectly  unrivalled  by  anything  else  of  the  kind. 
Warren's  anecdote  was,  that  Irving  in  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity desired  very  much  that  Bobert  Hall  should  hear  him  in  the 
pulpit.  With  some  difficulty  the  matter  was  arranged,  because 
the  elder  man  was  so  great  a  sufferer  from  asthma  that  he  could 
not  remain  through  a  long  service  without  smoking.     Irving, 

*  Sedgwick  was  made  Professor  of  Geology  because  he  knew  nothing 
about  it ;  the  other  candidate  knew  a  good  deal,  but  was  all  wrong  in  his 
theories. 
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anxious  to  impress  his  critic,  preached  one  of  his  most  eloquent 
and  impassioned  sermons.  On  asking  his  friend's  opinion  after- 
wards, Eobert  Hall  dryly  told  him,  that  "  he  presented  a  magnifi- 
cent picture,  but  stood  too  much  in  front  of  it  himself." 

It  is  curious  that  this  remark  of  Robert  Hall's  should  have  been 
repeated  with  such  manifest  appreciation  by  Warren,  for  no  one 
stood  so  much  in  the  forefront  as  he  did,  or  as  he  tried  to  do, 
projecting  the  shadow  of  his  intense  egotism  over  all  surrounding 
circumstances.  A  man  of  right  feeling  and  conduct  as  regards 
the  higher  moralities,  yet  was  he  vain  and  self-centred  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  fcr  one  of  such  undoubted  talent.  I  was 
told  by  a  friend  who  was  present,  that  once  after  dinner  when 
the  wine  had  been  circulating  pretty  freely,  Warren  began  boasting 
that  his  family  was  Norman  and  of  great  antiquity,  and  that 
the  name  had  formerly  been  Varrenne.  "  My  dear  fellow,  we  all 
know  that  the  family  of  the  Vauriens  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror, leaving  their  inheritance  of  the  Varenne  behind  them," 
said  some  one  present,  with  a  laugh  that  was  contagious. 

The  same  friend  told  me  that  it  chanced  that  on  his  first 
session,  on  being  made  Recorder  of  Hull,  Warren  had  before  him 
the  case  of  an  attorney  who  was  being  tried  for — forgery — I 
think  it  was.  Warren,  in  summing  up,  addressed  him  in  the 
following  words : — 

"  Cruel  man,  why  have  you  pained  and  distressed  me,  on  this  my  first 
session,  by  coming  before  me  in  the  character  of  a  prisoner — you — a 
member  of  my  own  profession — though  of  course  of  lower  rank — and 
obliging  me  to  find  you  guilty— a  member,  as  I  say,  of  my  own  profession 
— a  profession  I  have  always  so  greatly  honoured." 

At  this,  some  one  in  the  body  of  the  court  called  out,  "  See, 
Quirk,  Gammon,  and  Snap." 

The  present  generation  of  novel-readers  may  be  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  style  of  the  firm  of  rascally  attorneys 
so  ably  and  so  mercilessly  shown  up  by  Warren  in  his  *  Ten 
Thousand  a  Year.1 

I  remember  dining  at  the  Warrens  when  they  lived  in  Man- 
chester Square;  there  were  only  two  or  three  strangers  present, 
owing  to  the  circumstance  of  Mrs.  Warren's  health  not  being 
equal  to  the  fatigue  of  a  dinner-party.  Mr.  Warren  furnished 
his  guests  with  a  well-spiced  monologue ;  and  when  the  fact  was 
allowed  that  he  was  a  one-sided  and  intensely  prejudiced  man, 
his  outpourings  were  very  well  worth  the  silence  they  imposed 
on  others.  He  showed  me  the  MSS.  of  his  'Diary  of  a  late 
Physician/  the  book  which  made  his  literary  fame.  The  MS.,  in 
its  extreme  neatness,  was  almost  like  copper-plate,  with  hardly 
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the  erasure  of  a  word.  Mr.  Warren  uttered  some  very  happy 
criticisms  on  the  public  men,  and  on  the  writers  of  the  day, 
showing  thereby  great  acumen,  but  no  breadth  of  sympathy. 
He  told  me  he  would  never  allow  any  of  George  Eliot's  works  to 
enter  the  house.  On  my  expressing  some  surprise,  he  remarked 
in  his  pompous  way :  "  No  good  thing  can  come  from  so  impure 
a  source;  the  waters  are  tainted  at  the  fountain-head."  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  his  opinion  was  coloured  by  any 
feeling  of  literary  jealousy ;  he  judged  Miss  Evans  as  a  member 
of  society,  rather  than  as  the  writer. 
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It  was  a  chill  September  morning,  not  very  light  yet,  and  a  thin 
haze  clung  about  the  face  of  all  things.  Mr.  Simpson  Willoughby 
had  just  finished  stabling  his  horse  after  returning  from  a  card- 
party.  The  ride  had  not  been  long  enough  to  act  as  a  tonic,  and 
he  was  still  heavy  with  whisky  and  want  of  sleep,  as  he  went 
stumbling  along  through  the  stack-yard. 

Suddenly,  with  all  the  speed  of  a  military  projectile,  a  black 
figure  shot  down  the  slope  of  a  small  stack,  and  fetched  up  sharp 
just  at  his  feet.  The  face,  the  clothes,  the  hands  of  this  apparition 
were  all  black,  and  its  smile,  meant  to  be  pleasant,  showed  like  a 
ghastly  grin  through  the  mist. 

"  Oh,  the  Devil ! "  cried  Simpson  Willoughby,  in  a  tipsy  fright, 
and  proceeded  to  bolt  for  the  house. 

"  Hi,  mister,  hi !  "  shouted  the  putative  Devil. 

The  sound  of  a  human,  unmistakably  human,  voice  restored 
Willoughby  to  himself. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  he  thundered,  as  he  strode  to  the 
black  shape.  "Who  are  you?  Why  do  you  Btand  grinning 
there?  Don't  you  know  I  could  have  you  up  before  the 
magistrates  for  this  ?  " 

"  Not  much  good,  sir.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  me,  sir.  I'm  only 
a  poor  sweep  as  took  the  liberty  of  sleeping  in  your  straw." 

"  Sweep  be  damned !    Clear  off  the  premises  at  once." 

Then  Mr.  Willoughby  strode  off  again.  But  he  had  a  tender 
heart,  and  something  in  the  man's  face  and  attitude  had  touched 
it. 

"  Hi,  you  sweep  1 "  he  suddenly  shouted,  turning  round. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  with  a  touch  of  the  hand  to  the  cap. 

"  Where  are  going  to  get  your  breakfast  ?  " 

"Don't  know,  sir." 

"  And  probably  don't  know  if  you  will  get  a  breakfast  at  all  ?  " 

"No,  sir." 
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"  Come  with  me." 

Mr.  Willonghby  led  the  way  to  the  kitchen-door ;  his  house- 
keeper was  up  and  moving  about. 

"  Here,  Mrs.  Clack,  I've  brought  you  a  sweep ;  you  said  yester- 
day the  chimneys  wanted  sweeping.  Give  him  a  good  breakfast 
— beef  and  beer — then  set  him  to  wort" 

"  Thank  ye,  sir,"  said  the  sweep ;  then,  to  Mrs.  Clack,  with  a 
very  humble  intonation :  "  Fine  morning,  missis." 

Mr.  Willonghby  went  to  his  bedroom,  kicked  off  his  boots,  and 
drawing  a  rug  over  his  limbs,  lay  down  on  the  bed  and  slept.  He 
was  a  tall,  broad  man,  with  a  dark  face  still  retaining  some  traces 
of  early  good  looks.  His  youth  he  had  spent  in  London,  none 
exactly  knew  how ;  some  said  as  an  artist,  others  said  as  a  novelist ; 
all  agreed  he  had  consumed  his  substance  in  riotous  living.  When 
his  father  died,  and  he  came  to  settle  at  Holt  Hill,  he  came  with 
a  bad  reputation.  As  he  was  forty,  and  did  not  marry,  the  bad 
reputation  rapidly  grew  worse.  He  had  some  faults,  it  is  true ; 
he  played  cards  freely,  drank  heavily,  and  then  he  had  a 
mysterious  past  The  clergy  and  all  respectable  married  people 
held  aloof  from  him ;  the  young  ladies  admired  him  and  trembled; 
the  young  men  said  he  was  much  maligned. 

When  he  woke,  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens.  He  rose  at 
once,  had  a  cold  tub,  and  then  a  good  breakfast.  "  Now  for  the 
sweep,"  said  he.    He  found  him  at  work  in  the  dining-room. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Sweep,  how  are  you  getting  on  ?  " 

"  Tom  Sampler's  my  name,  sir.  Getting  on  very  nicely,  thank 
ye,  sir." 

"  Are  those  all  the  tools  you  have  ?  " — pointing  a  contemptuous 
foot  at  a  brush  and  a  few  rods  lying  about. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  But  they  won't  go  to  the  top,  surely  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  they  will." 

"How?" 

"  I  shall  go  up  the  chimney  after  them." 

"  But  you  might  stick." 

"No  fear,  sir,  in  a  good,  old-fashioned  chimney  like  this. 
Besides,  if  I  did,  what  matter,  sir  ?    It's  all  in  a  day's  work." 

Mr.  Willonghby  turned  away.  The  soft  spot  in  his  heart  was 
touched  again. 

He  went  out  and  strolled  round  the  place,  in  the  garden,  the 
fold-yard,  the  stables.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  wanted  a 
groom,  a  groom  who  would  not  object  to  do  a  little  work  in  the 
garden,  to  sit  up  for  him  at  nights,  to  act  occasionally  as  a  valet, 
and  in  other  capacities.    He  returned  to  the  sweep,  and  found 
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him  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  hard  at  work,  and  singing  softly  to 
himself. 

"  Here,  Mr.  Sweep." 

"  Tom  Sampler,  sir." 

"  Well,  then,  Tom  Sampler !    Would  you  like  to  settle  ^wn  ?  " 

"How,  sir?" 

"  Take  a  situation,  I  mean." 

"As  what?" 

"  As  my  groom  and  man-of-all-work.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  horses?" 

"Yes,  sir ;  I  was  bred  for  a  jockey." 

"Good." 

"But  I  had  to  give  it  up,  sir.  Couldn't  train  down  quickly 
enough.    A  very  bad  job  for  me,  sir." 

"  Very ;  but  stick  to  the  point.  Do  you  feel  inclined  to  settle 
down  here  in  my  service  ?  " 

"  If  you'll  have  me,  sir." 

"  I  suppose  you  can't  bring  any  testimonials  to  character  ?  " 

"Afraid  not,  sir.  Don't  know  any  respectable  people.  I'm 
only  a  travelling  sweep,  here  to-day,  gone  to-morrow.  Take  me  a 
month  on  trial,  sir." 

"Very  good;  a  month's  trial.  Consider  yourself  engaged, 
fifteen  shillings  a  week,  with  keep.     Will  that  do  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  thank  ye." 

"  And  now  go  on  with  the  chimneys,  only  no  more  climbing, 
mind  you.    Ill  go  and  arrange  with  Mrs.  Clack." 

And  so  Tom  Sampler  settled  down.  He  had  been  a  jockey, 
and  then  a  vagrant  sweep ;  his  antecedents  were  not  reassuring ; 
but  clean  clothes,  regular  diet,  and  regular  employment  re- 
formed him,  and  perhaps  the  feeling  that  he  was  trusted  helped 
him  more  than  anything.  Willoughby  took  a  strong  fancy  to 
him,  and  let  him  into  his  confidence  in  a  small  way.  Tom  adored 
his  master.  When  Willoughby  went  out  shooting,  Tom  carried 
the  game;  when  he  went  out  to  card-parties,  Tom  drove  him 
there  and  back;  when  Tom  was  running  the  machine  over 
the  grass,  Willoughby  would  sit  near  on  a  garden-seat  and  chat. 
At  night,  when  Tom  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  smoking-room, 
and  entered  to  report  his  day's  work  and  receive  instructions  for 
the  morrow,  Willoughby  would  sometimes  ask  him  to  sit  down. 
If  the  weather  was  cold,  he  would  pour  him  out  a  glass  of 
whisky,  but  he  could  never  persuade  him  to  take  a  second. 

"Come,  Tom,  you  might  as  well  have  another — it's  a  sharp 
night." 

"No,  thank  ye,  sir." 
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"Why  not?  You  must  have  drunk  heavily  in  your  time — 
eh?" 

"  I  have,  sir,  but  never  again." 

"How's  that?" 

"  Bad  example,  sir,  to  others." 

In  this  way  the  worthy  fellow  strove  to  lead  his  master  in  the 
right  direction,  not  without  some  result. 

"  You  have  been  here  a  year  now,  Tom,"  said  Willoughby  one 
day.    "  Haven't  you  found  out  a  pretty  girl  to  marry  yet  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.    I  don't  intend  marrying  at  present." 

"  Not  at  present— eh  ?    When,  then  ?  " 

"When  you  do,  sir." 

Willoughby  laughed  aloud ;  but  from  that  day  he  understood 
Tom  perfectly. 

"  He  wishes  to  reform  me,"  he  would  sometimes  say  to  himself  ; 
"  and  perhaps  he  may.     Who  knows  ?  " 

"  I  shall  want  the  brown  mare  up  to-morrow,"  said  Willoughby 
to  Tom  one  night  in  the  smoking-room ;  "  I'm  going  to  Mr.  Ferguson's. 
We'll  have  the  dog-cart,  and  you  shall  drive  me,  as  my  ankle  is 
still  weak."    He  had  sprained  it  about  a  month  before. 

"  None  of  them  carding-parties,  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Tom. 

"  Shut  the  door  and  sit  down." 

Tom  obeyed. 

"Look  here,  Tom,  you  forget  yourself.  What  is  it  to  you 
whether  I  play  cards  or  not  ?  " 

"  I'm  sorry  to  offend,  sir.  You've  been  very  kind  to  me,  but  I 
can't  help  speaking  out,  and  I  don't  like  to  see  you  wasting  your 
money.  You  know,  sir,  you  have  told  m6  as  how  you  lose  some- 
times." 

"  But  I  win  sometimes." 

Tom  looked  at  the  floor  and  said  nothing.  There  was  a  long 
pause.  Willoughby  puffed  hard  at  his  pipe ;  suddenly  he  broke 
out  with : 

"  Do  you  know  what  mortgages  are,  Tom?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  we  call  'em  monkeys." 

"  Well,  Tom,  there  are  a  good  many  monkeys  on  my  farm,  and 
the  owners  of  the  monkeys — that  is,  the  mortgagees — will  want 
their  interest  in  a  month's  time.  If  they  don't  get  it  they  will 
sell  me  up.  I  have  not  the  money.  Now,  do  you  understand 
why  I  am  going  to  play  cards  to-morrow?  " 

Tom  looked  at  his  master  sympathetically,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  It's  not  all  my  fault,"  he  went  on.  "  I  had  the  money  in  the 
bank  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  but  a  relative  borrowed  £500 
to  set  up  in  business,  and — and Bat  you  understand  ?  " 
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"You  mean  you  won't  see  the  colour  of  that  money  again, 
sir?" 

"Exactly  so." 

"  I'm  right  down  sorry  to  hear  it,  sir.  But  is  there  no  way 
except  this  card-playing  ?  Couldn't  you  put  off  them  monkey  gees 
for  a  year  ?  Couldn't  you  tell  'em  you  were  going  to  work  hard, 
and  save,  and  pull  things  round  ?  Knock  off  my  wage,  sir ;  I 
don't  want  it.  And  put  me  on  to  some  harder  work ;  I  could  do  as 
much  again  as  I  do." 

Tom  rose  to  his  foet  somewhat  excitedly,  pulling  his  waistcoat 
down  and  stiffening  his  back,  as  though  to  show  off  his  physical 
capacity  for  additional  toils. 

"Bubbish,  Tom!  Sit  down.  Kindly  meant,  but  rubbish.  I 
shall  play  to-morrow  night ;  if  I  lose,  I  shall  stop  before  much 
damage  is  done ;  if  I  win,  I  shall  follow  my  luck.  There,  my 
friend,  let  that  quieten  your  fears.    Good  night." 

"G-ood  night,  sir.  But  promise  me  one  thing:  if  you  are 
lucky,  you'll  never  play  for  money  again." 

"  I  promise." 

"  Then  may  you  be  lucky,  sir,  for  this  once.  Good  night,  sir." 
And  Tom  disappeared. 

"The  beginning  of  the  reform,"  thbught  Wilioughby.  "I 
wonder  if  he'll  make  me  sign  the  pledge  next." 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Tom  drove  the  dog-cart  up  to 
the  front  door. 

"Put  a  little  corn  in,"  shouted  Wilioughby  from  his  bedroom 
window,  "  and  a  basket.  I  shall  want  you  to  fetch  Lightning  up 
for  me  in  the  Bent  Garth." 

Lightning  was  a  horse  with  a  good  deal  of  blood  in  him,  very  dear 
to  Wilioughby,  and  often  entered  for  steeple-chases  at  the  minor 
race-meetings. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  drove  away.  Arrived  at  the  Bent  Garth, 
Tom  got  down  with  his  basket  of  corn,  and  Wilioughby  sat 
-waiting  in  the  trap  on  the  high  road. 

The  Bent  Garth  was,  as  its  name  implied,  a  bent  field,  shaped 
like  the  letter  L.  The  horse  was  not  to  be  seen ;  it  was  no  doubt 
round  the  bend.  Thither  Tom  marched  through  the  grass;  he 
had  hardly  got  round  the  corner,  and  out  of  his  master's  sight, 
•when  he  came  on  two  men  lying  on  the  ground — two  men,  one  a 
big  hulking  fellow  with  a  dark  unshaven  face,  the  other  a 
nondescript  of  middle  height  and  no  particular  colour.  Tom 
recognised  them  both— old  acquaintances  of  his  vagrant  days,  and 
a  brace  of  thorough-going  rascals. 

"Hullo!  "cried  Tom. 
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"  Bless  me,"  said  the  big  fellow,  "  if  it  ain't  old  Sweepy,  and 
looking  quite  respectable  too!    Got  a  good  job  on,  old  pal  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I've  turned  groom." 

"  Lor*  now,  to  think  of  that !  Old  Sweepy  turned  groom !  And 
looks  quite  reformed,  don't  he?  Well,  it  is  pleasant  meeting 
old  friends  when  they're  getting  up  in  the  world.  And  where 
are  you  hanging  out  now  ?  " 

"  At  that  big  house  this  side  of  the  village." 

"  Mr.  Willoughby's !  I  know  him  ;  fond  of  his  glass,  and  don't 
mind  tipping  a  poor  feller  a  shilling  when  he's  on  a  bit.  He's  a 
gentleman,  he  is !    What  are  you  going  to  do  now  with  that  basket  ?  " 

"  Fetch  up  that  horse  for  Mr.  Wilioughby  to  look  at." 

"  Ta-ta,  then,  for  the  present.  We  shall  be  at  the  village  inn 
to-night.  Perhaps  you'll  drop  in  and  stand  us  a  glass  for  old 
times,  Sweepy,  won't  yer  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't.  I'm  just  off  with  Mr.  Wilioughby,  and  shan't  be 
home  till  late." 

"  Going  out  for  the  hevening,  I  suppose  ?  Got  yer  dress-suit 
in  the  conweyance,  and  too  proud  to  look  at  old  mates  ?  " 

"Shut  up  your  foolery.  We  are  going  to  Mr.  Ferguson's;  I'm 
only  driving.,, 

"Mr.  Ferguson's?  I've  heard  tell  of  him.  A  great  card- 
playing  gent.    You'll  have  the  cards  out  to-night,  I  reckon." 

"  Likely  enough." 

"  And  what  time  will  you  be  coming  'ome,  if  I  may  ask  the 
question  ?  " 

A  cold  shiver  ran  down  Tom's  back  as  he  discerned  the  black- 
guard's thought. 

"  Not  till  daylight,  I  should  think.    Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye !  "  cried  the  two  rascals,  imitating  Tom's  voice,  and 
then  rolling  on  the  grass  with  loud  guffaws. 

"  Did  I  hear  voices  ? "  said  Mr.  Wilioughby,  when  Tom  had 
brought  Lightning  up  to  the  gate. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  a  couple  of  tramps  chaffing  me  a  bit." 

Wilioughby  did  not  pursue  the  subject.  He  was  much  more 
interested  in  Lightning,  and  spent  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
examining  and  admiring  him. 

They  drove  on  to  Mr.  Ferguson's;  here  master  and  man 
separated,  one  going  to  the  dining-room,  the  other  to  the  saddle- 
room.  There  were  other  grooms  there  beside  Tom,  and  they 
made  merry  together;  supper  was  provided  for  them  in  the 
kitchen,  and  unlimited  beer.  Tom  was  in  great  request;  his 
stories,  his  songs,  and  his  straightforward  ways  had  long  rendered 
him  a  favourite.    Retiring  once  more  to  the  saddle-room,  the  men 
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talked  and  smoked.  Then  one  by  one  they  succumbed  to  sleep.  At 
last  Tom  was  left  the  only  one  awake ;  he  was  thinking  of  his 
master.  What  did  this  long  stay  mean  ?  Was  he  winning,  or  had 
he  yielded  to  the  seduction  of  the  game  and  lingered  on  though 
losing  ?     In  the  middle  of  his  speculations  he  fell  into  a  doze. 

"Hullo,  Sampler,  Mr.  Willoughby  wants  his  trap.  It's  two 
o'clock ;  they're  all  going." 

Tom  got  his  horse  in  and  drove  round  to  the  front.  There  was 
his  master  talking  excitedly  among  the  other  guests;  they 
helped  him  up  into  the  dog-cart,  and  then  with  many  good-nights 
sped  him  on  his  way. 

When  they  had  got  out  of  the  avenue  and  on  the  high  road, 
Willoughby  turned  to  Tom. 

"  I've  done  it,"  he  said  ;  "  I've  won  the  money,  £450,  here  it  is 
in  my  pocket,  most  of  it  in  notes.    No  more  cards,  Tom,  I  swear." 

He  reached  out  his  hand  to  Tom,  and  their  fingers  closed  in  a 
grip  that  meant  more  than  many  words.  The  moonlight, 
escaping  from  a  cloud,  fell  full  on  Tom's  face ;  it  was  radiant  with 
happiness. 

"  Lord,  how  he  must  love  me ! "  thought  Willoughby. 
.  "  Do  you  carry  a  pistol,  master  ?  "  said  Tom. 

"No.    Why?" 

"  I  don't  think  it's  safe  without  one,  when  you  have  all  that 
money,  sir." 

"Bosh ! " — and  he  breathed  in  great  draughts  of  the  fresh  night 
air. 

They  were  now  nearing  a  gate.  Tom  gave  up  the  reins  to  his 
master,  and  got  down  to  open  it ;  he  was  no  sooner  on  the  ground 
than  he  saw  two  figures  behind  the  hedge.  He  knew  them  at 
once — the  men  he  had  met  in  the  Bent  Garth.  With  a  swift  rush 
he  made  for  the  gate  and  flung  it  open. 

"  Come  on,  sir !     Quick  ! "  he  cried. 

And  then  as  the  cart  came  up  to  him  he  gave  a  loud  yell,  and 
struck  the  terrified  mare  on  her  haunches.  She  bounded  forward, 
swerved,  and  then  bolted  down  the  road. 

"  Drive  for  your  life,  sir,"  shouted  Tom,  "  drive  like  hell !  " 

The  big  ruffian,  of  whom  Willoughby  just  caught  a  glimpse, 
darted  forward  and  made  a  grab  at  the  foot-board  of  the  dog-cart. 
He  held  it  a  second,  and  was  then  whirled  away  on  to  the  grass 
by  the  roadside.  He  rose  unhurt,  and,  after  picking  up  some- 
thing that  had  dropped  from  his  hand,  joined  his  fellow-ruffian. 
They  then  advanced  together  towards  Tom,  who  stood  leaning 
quietly  against  the  gate.  The  big  ruffian  was  trembling  with 
rage ;  he  came  close  up  to  Tom. 
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"  Damn  yon,"  he  roared,  "  for  a  blasted  sneak,  a  honnd,  a  cnr. 
Take  that,  and  that." 

Tom  gave  one  groan  and  fell  to  the  ground.  The  big  ruffian 
bent  down  to  rifle  his  pockets. 

"  There  ain't  no  time  for  that,"  said  his  nondescript  companion  ; 
"you've  done  for  him,  and  the  other  fellow  will  be  back  soon. 
Let's  be  off  while  we  can." 

And  so  they  scrambled  through  the  hedge  and  went  away  oyer  the 
fields. 

Willoughly  had  a  stiff  tussle  with  the  mare.  Luckily  the  road 
was  straight,  and  there  was  no  danger  of  a  spill  in  rounding  a 
corner.  His  weak  ankle,  however,  was  much  against  him;  but 
by  dint  of  hard  sawing  at  the  mare's  mouth,  he  broke  her  into  a 
trot  at  length.    Then  he  turned  her  round. 

"  Now  go  like  the  deuce,"  he  cried. 

He  was  soon  at  the  gate  again.  He  perceived  a  body  lying  in 
the  read.  Scrambling  out  of  the  cart,  and  coming  up  to  the  body, 
he  saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon  that  it  was  Tom's. 

"  Tom  ! "  he  cried ;  but  there  was  no  answer. 

He  passed  his  hand  over  his  breast  and  felt  the  wet  blood;  he 
knelt  on  the  road,  and  raised  Tom's  head  against  his  knees.  The 
movement  aroused  the  dying  man ;  he  opened  his  eyes,  they  looked 
awful  in  the  moonlight.    He  was  struggling  to  speak. 

"  Master,"  he  said  faintly,  "  have  you  got  the  notes  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Then  the  farm  is  safe — remember  the  promise — master." 

His  voice  seemed  to  linger  lovingly  on  the  word  "  master."  In 
a  little  while  came  a  great  sigh — the  sigh  of  the  parting  spirit. 

Willoughby  bent  down  and  reverently  pressed  a  kiss  on  the 
dead  man's  forehead ;  then,  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  saw  in 
the  east,  far  away  in  the  direction  of  his  home,  the  light  of 
the  breaking  dawn — of  the  new  day. 

Appleton  Laith. 
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Thb  enchantment  of  anoient  woods  is  as  perennial  as  the  miracle 
which  yearly  renews  their  youth.  All  human  mortals  love  the 
forest.  To  the  poet  it  is  a  place  tremulous  with  the  possibili- 
ties of  excitement  and  romance.  Its  green  glades  entice  him  to 
follow  footsteps  that  never  trod  there  and  in  his  day-dreams 
the  innumerable  noises  of  its  silence,  the  tappings,  rustlings, 
flutterings,  and  flutings  are  charged  with  more  than  what  is 
natural.  When  the  sunshine  plays  through  the  leafy  pavilion 
and  wantons  in  dancing  patterns  upon  the  moss  and  antique 
roots,  the  air  seems  full  of  tiny,  tantalising  laughter,  flashes  of 
luminous  fairy  colours  and  the  tinkling  of  elfin  bells,  bits,  and 
bridle3 — Oberon's  court  out  riding.  Sometimes  the  forest  has 
more  sombre  aspects,  like  that  malign  wood  in  Dante  where  the 
trees  are  dead  men  and  to  pluck  a  twig  is  to  draw  blood  and  tears 
off  a  limb,  or  Boccaccio's  pine  forest,  through  which  the  ghastly 
chase  of  the  heartless  lady  swept  and  shrieked  every  Friday  "  for 
years  as  many  as  the  months  she  was  cruel."  Throughout  Europe 
the  heart  of  the  wood  is  the  place  fullest  of  visions  terrible  or  gay, 
because  it  is  the  farthest  removed  from  man's  daylight  dominion, 
the  last  piece  of  nature  to  show  marks  of  his  presence  or  recognise 
his  ascendency.  On  the  whole,  the  art  that  works  in  black  on 
white  has  been  more  successful  with  the  wood  than  the  art  that 
lays  on  colours.  To  the  painter  the  wood  is,  as  it  was  to  Elise 
Delaunay  in  David  Grieve,  "a  torturing  ecstasy  of  colour  and 
light."  And  that  overwhelming  majority,  the  plain  Williams  of 
the  world,  love  the  woodland  in  their  dumb  way  as  dearly  as  those 
whose  profession  it  is  to  kiss  and  tell.  To  them,  brick-bound  it 
may  be  for  eleven  months  in  the  twelve,  of  all  open  spaces  the 
forest  means  the  most  exquisite  idleness,  the  most  delicious  liberty, 
and  the  safest  seclusion.  Here,  among  the  sweet,  shrewd  odours 
of  flowers  and  herbs  and  earth  we  can  lie  through  summer  noons 
and  luxuriate  in  the  dark  clear  pools.  There  is  no  need  to  think 
at  all,  we  have  only  to  enjoy  and  receive.  What  an  ideal  for  a  July 
day !  Have  ever  any  happy  men  been  known  who  could  actually 
vol.  xcv.  2  D 
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afford  to  perpetuate  this  paradise,  who  had  the  wit  to  leave  the 
brawling  town  and  here  for  ever  "  fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as 
they  did  in  the  golden  world  "  ?  Bise,  old  Bobin  Hood  of  England, 
unfading,  fascinating  supply  to  our  demand!  What  matter  if 
destructive  criticism  destroy  Robin's  outward  existence?  If  it 
force  us  to  admit  that  the  first  Bobin  grew  out  of  the  first  ballad 
and  not  vice  versa,  what  of  that  ?  What  after  all  is  fancy  but  a 
higher  fact  ?  We  need  only  an  ounce  of  imagination  to  see  that 
if  Bobin  Hood  never  lived  it  is  because  he  never  needed  so  to  do. 
His  personality  overrules  the  trifling  tests  of  birth  and  the  grave. 
It  is  mere  word-mongering  to  say  that  he  belongs  to  a  past  that 
never  was  present ;  no  past  has  he,  no  future,  he  is,  while  woods 
grow  and  waters  run. 

"  For  bonny  sweet  Robin  is  all  my  joy." 

He  stands  for  the  Ewig-frei,  the  heart  that  will  be  one  with 
Nature,  that  revolts  against  bricks  and  mortar,  stocks  and  shares, 
doors  and  windows.  Bobin  Hood  will  have  none  of  such  things. 
He  is  Thoreau,  he  is  Richard  Jefferies.  The  features  may  change 
from  age  to  age,  but  by  the  green  clothes,  the  evergreen  heart  we 
know  him.  He  is  the  full  expression  of  men's  April?  longing  to 
get  away  from  books  and  towns.  "  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the 
running  brooks,"  so  the  ideal  vagrant  disposes  of  social  claims  and 
the  world's  gear.  Shakspere  had  him  by  heart  and  loved  him 
dearly.  "  Our  noisy  years,"  the  transiency  of  our  fashions,  they 
really  only  belong  to  urban  life,  and  the  sense  of  continuity  which 
is  the  piety  of  the  country  has  little  to  say  to  them.  The  hills  with 
their  white,  climbing  roads,  the  brooks  and  hidden  ways  of  the 
wildwood  were  all  known  by  the  generations  before  ours  exactly 
as  we  are  seeing  them  to-day.  What  is  there  in]  a  London  street 
to  keep  our  old  dead  folk  in  mind,  to  make  us  "  conscious  of  a  former 
time  "  ?  In  London,  your  clothes  are  not  cut  in  the  fashion  and, 
as  "  Mrs.  Gh"  says  to  Lady  Juliana  in  Marriage,  "  Lord,  my  dear 
creature,  how  gothic  you  are!"  but  you  have  only  to  walk 
between  ploughed  land  and  hedge-row  elms  drest  in  Piccadilly 
trim  and  the  earth  cries  out  upon  your  silliness  and  vulgarity. 
She,  Jefferies  has  said  something  like  it,  has  a  way  of  subduing  all 
things  to  her  own  timeless  fashions,  and  old  brown  velveteen 
jackets,  leather  gaiters,  smock-frocks,  Lincoln  and  Kendal  green 
are  her  livery.  She  is  Nature  and  she  laughs  at  "gothic," 
"  classical,"  "  fin-de-siecle." 

So  much  in  protest  against  *  Historic  Doubts  of  the  Existence  of ' 
Bobin  Hood.  Let  us  amuse  ourselves  with  glancing  at  the 
credence  and  criticism  as  to  his  de  facto   existence.    But,  as  a 
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prelude,  we  must  appreciate  the  enormous  delight  taken  in  Bobin 
Hood  by  the  common  people  of  England,  before  Protestantism  and 
competition  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  Red-letter  Days.  Four  examples 
out  of  many  will  suffice.  In  Piers  Ploivman,  a  priest,  labelled 
Sloth,  confesses  that  he  cannot  perfectly  repeat  his  paternoster, 
"  but,"  says  he,  "  I  can  ryms  of  Koben  Hode."  This  is  the  first 
mention,  outside  the  ballads,  of  the  popularity  of  Robin  Hood. 
Bower  writes  about  1444  of  Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  and  the 
rest  "  of  whom  the  foolish  vulgar,  in  comedies  and  tragedies,  make 
entertainments,  and  are  delighted  to  hear  the  jesters  and 
minstrels  sing  them  above  all  other  ballads."  Our  champion  of 
independence  had  his  day  better  kept  than  the  saints,  .  .  , 

"  I  came  once  myself,"  complains  Bishop  Latimer,  "  to  a  place,  riding  on 
a  journey  homeward  from  London,  and  I  sent  word  over  night  into  the 
town  that  I  would  preach  there  in  the  morning,  because  it  was  a  holy 
day  ...  I  thought  I  should  have  found  a  great  company  in  the  church, 
and  when  I  came  there  the  church  door  was  fast  locked.  I  tarried  there 
half  an  hour  and  more,  and  at  last  the  key  was  found :  and  one  of  the 
parish  comes  to  me,  and  says, '  Sir,  this  is  a  busy  day  with  us,  we  cannot 
hear  you;  it  is  Robin  Hood* 8  Day.  The  parishes  are  gone  abroad  to 
gather  for  Bobin  Hood.'  I  thought  my  rochet  should  have  been  regarded 
though  I  were  not;  but.it  would  not  serve;  it,  too,  was  fain  to  give  place 

to  BOBIN  HOOD'S  MEN." 

This  was  spoken  in  a  sermon  before  Edward  VI.,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  congregation  were  visibly  tickled  at  the  humour  of 
the  prelate  flouted  after  half-an-hour's  waiting,  for  Latimer  con- 
tinues with  pardonable  emphasis — 

"  It  is  no  laughing  matter,  my  friends,  but  rather  a  weeping  matter,  a 
heavy  matter,  under  the  pretence  of  gathering  for  Bobin  Hood,  a  traitor,, 
and  a  thief,  to  put  out  a  preacher,  to  have  his  office  less  esteemed,  to 
prefer  Bobin  Hood  before  the  preaching  of  God's  Word." 

Orer  the  Border,  Bobin  Hood  was  held  in  equal  devotion. 

"  The  game  of  Eobin  Hood,"  says  Arnot,  in  his  history  of  Edinburgh, 
"  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  May.  The  populace  chose  some  respect- 
able member  of  the  corporation  to  officiate  in  the  character  of  Bobin  Hood, 
and  another  in  that  of  Little  John  ....  In  this  field  they  amused  them- 
selves with  a  representation  of  Bobin  Hood's  predatory  exploits,  or  of  his 
encounters  with  the  officers  of  justice,  feats  of  archery,  and  other 
exercises." 

But  even  into  this  seeming  harmless  field  religious  controversy 
entered,  and  in  1561  the  mob  were  so  enraged  because  they  were 
not  allowed  to  make  a  Bobin  Hood  and  indulge  in  calling  one 
another  theological  hard  names  and  breaking  sconces  that  they 
seized  the  gates,  robbed  strangers,  and  ultimately  forced  the  jail 
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to  rescue  their  ringleader,  broke  the  gibbet,  and  assaulted  the 
magistrates,  pursuing  them  from  the  council  chamber  to  the 
Tolbooth.  Thus  it  appears  that  bold  Robin,  like  other  heroes  of 
the  masses,  did  not  cease  at  his  death  to  be  in  one  way  or  another 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  classes.  Indeed,  disorderly  men,  long 
before  these  heady  Scots,  had  seriously  imitated  the  worser  part  of 
Robin  Hood's  tradition.  Professor  Child,  the  latest  editor  of  the 
ballads,  cites  the  petition  to  Parliament  dated  1439,  representing 
that  in  Derbyshire  one 

•'Piers  Venables,  havynge  no  liflode  ne  sufficeante  of  goodes,  gadered 
and  assembled  unto  him  many  misdoers,  beynge  of  his  clothinge,  .... 
and,  in  manere  of  insurrection,  wente  into  the  trades  in  that  contr&,  like 
as  it  hadde  be  Robyn-Hode  and  his  meyn6:" 

To  such  base  uses  does  a  giant's  robe  descend ;  well  says  the 
proyerb,  "  Many  talk  of  Robin  Hood  that  never  shot  in  his  bow." 
Let  us  rescue   his  character  from  such  plagiarists.  .  •  .  The 
Conqueror  possessed  in  England  sixty-eight  royal  forests  where 
his  privileged  subjects,  the  red  deer,  were  preserved  by  the  most 
brutal  forest  laws.    Nor  were  eixty-eight  forests  deemed  sufficient 
for  the  Conqueror's  descendants ;  vast  extents  of  fresh  lands  were 
afforested,  and  from  the  Trent  to  the  Tyne,  not  to  speak  of  the 
southern  counties,  England  was  a  Norman  deer-park.    Believers 
are  divided  as  to  whether  Robin  Hood  was  a  yeoman  born  who 
loved  venison  and  hated  tyranny,  and  as  such  he  certainly  appears 
in  the  oldest  ballads.     This,  however,  is  not  the  view  taken  by  the 
diligent  Ritson,  in  whose  pages  Robert  Fitzooth  ("  which  vulgar 
pronunciation  easily  corrupted  into  Robin  Hood  ")  was  born  about 
1160    at    Locksley  town  in   Nottinghamshire    (but    some    say 
Locksley  was  in  Yorkshire).    He  was  great-nephew  to  Guy  of 
Warwick,  had  some  claim,  matching  his  times  in  roughness,  to 
being  called  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  title  which,  considering  the 
eclat  it  gives  an  outlaw,  none  but  Dryasdusts, '  creepers  into  the 
wormholes'  of  history,  can  be  so  disobliging  as  to  wish  to  deny 
him.    Robert  or  Robin  was  a  twelfth  century  Charles  Surface 
and  was  outlawed  for  debt.    He  was  entirely  unpolitical,  and  no 
chronicler  names  him.    No  John  Ball  he,  but  a  far  more  pictur- 
esque figure,  the  thoroughly  well-bred  freebooter.     In  those  days, 
it  was  distinctly  honourable  before  God  and  the  people  to  oppose 
the  enslaving  oppressions  of  king  and  Church,  though  Robin 
Hood  was  sentimentally  attached  to  both,  and  only  opposed  the 
law  because  it  first  cast  him  off,  and  the  Church  in  the  shape  of 
rapacious  beneficiaries  and  evil-living  friars.     So  he  takes  up 
with  the  life  of  the  greenwood,  kills  and  eats  the  king's  deer, 
and  attracts  a  continually  increasing  number  of  "  co-mates  and 
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brothers/'  or  rather  subjects  "  in  exile/'  for  he  is  absolute  king 
in  the  forest.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  ballads,  including  the 
best  and  first,  speak  of  him  as  a  plain  yeoman  and  never  as  an 
earl  is  explained  in  Monday's  Earl  of  Huntingdon  plays  as 
owing  to  his  own  express  command  that  titles  were  to  be  dropped 
in  the  forest, 

"  But  Robin  Hood,  plain  Robin  Hood, 
That  honest  yeoman,  stout  and  good, 
On  paine  of  forfetting  a  marke." 

At  length,  at  the  end  of  1247,  he  having  succeeded  in  almost 
reaching  his  ninth  decade,  Robin  Hood  was  foully  done  to  death 
at  Kirkleys  Nunnery  in  Yorkshire  by  the  prioress,  his  cousin,  to 
whom  he  went  in  sickness  to  be  lanced.  She  lanced  him,  and 
then  locked  him  up  in  a  room  and  left  him  to  bleed  to  death.  At 
last,  he  put  his  horn  to  his  lips  and  faintly  blew  and  Little  John 
heard  it  and  knowing  by  the  sound  how  weak  his  master  was  he 
broke  the  locks  and  got  in  to  him.  Then  the  dying  man  asked 
for  his  bow  and  let  fly  his  last  arrow,  and  where  it  pricked  the 
ground  there  was  to  be  and  there  was  the  grave  of  Robin  Hood. 

We  have  to  steel  ourselves  to  bear  the  conspicuous  absence  of 
Maid  Marian  from  the  primitive  sketches  of  Robin  Hood.  No 
mention  of  this  queen  of  the  morris,  this  rose  of  May,  occurs  in 
the  Gest  of  Bobyn  Hode  (end  of  15th  century  ?),  the  earliest  crystal- 
lisation of  Robin  Hood  ballads  that  exists.  Not  one  early  poem 
names  her,  though  their  silence  may  be  partially  due  to  the  fact 
that  each  ballad  only  narrates  a  solitary  episode  in  the  life  of 
Robin  Hood  and  so  the  Maid  Marian  pieces  may  be  lost,  especially 
as  she  is  an  important  character  in  the  two  plays,  both  printed  in 
1601,  one  by  Munday,  the  other  by  Munday  and  Chettle,  on  *  The 
Downfall  and  Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon/  Nor  need 
we  consider  the  claims  of  a  certain  Glorinda,  the  queen  of  the  shep- 
herds about  Sherwood,  who  is  described  very  circumstantially  as 
Robin  Hood's  bride  in  "  A  new  ballad  of  bold  Robin  Hood,  shewing 
his  Birth,  Breeding,  Yalor  and  Marriage,  at  Titbury  Bull-Running : 
calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Staffordshire,  but  may  serve  for 
Derbyshire  or  (!)  Kent"  But  it  is  wretched  doggerel  and  par- 
lously  late,  so  we  may  safely  conclude  that  this  Clorinda  story 
is  a  canard.  The  last  verse  but  one  runs,  or  rather  waddles, 
thus : — 

"  Now  out,  alas  I    I  had  forgotten  to  tell  ye 
That  tnarryd  they  were  with  a  ring ; 
And  bo  will  Nan  Knight,  or  be  buried  a  maiden, 
And  now  let  us  pray  for  the  king." 
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Methinks  the  ballad-monger  doth  protest  too  much,  making  it 
plain  to  see  that  Clorinda  is  the  prudent  Nan  Knight  disguised, 
and  her  Robin  the  writer's  idealised  self;  which  things  are  an 
allegory  and  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  In  a  better  ballad 
there  is  a  better  tale  of  how  Maid  Marian  follows  her  affianced 
husband,  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  into  the  forest.  Drest  like  a 
page,  she  is  not  recognised  by  him  and  they  fight  "  at  least  an 
hour,"  like  Robin  and  Guy  of  Gisborne  "  with  blades  both  brown 
and  bright,"  though  how  they  could  have  been  both  at  once  "  is 
more  than  I  can  tell."  Both  are  wounded  and  then  Marian  dis- 
covers herself  and 

"  Good  lord,  what  clipping  was  there ! " 

In  Munday's  play,  Marian  is  Matilda,  daughter  of  Lord  Fitzwater 
(sometimes  he  is  called  Lord  Lacy).  The  day  of  her  betrothal  is 
the  day  of  Earl  Robert's  outlawry.  He  is  outlawed  while  dining, 
and  with  him  his  seven-foot  giant,  Little  John.  So  hastily  does 
he  rise  from  table  that  his  dinner-napkin  remains  on  his  shoulder, 
and  no  doubt  at  a  twelfth  century  dinner  there  were  the  beet 
reasons  why  it  should  be  there  up  till  the  last  moment.  Prince 
John  acts  an  unpleasant  part  but  is  checked  by  Queen  Elinor,  and 
a  successful  hoax  is  played  on  him  by  the  two  ladies  and  Robin 
Hood.  It  is  the  prior  of  York  who  procures  the  outlawry,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  accounts  for  Robin  Hood  being  made  to  say  in  a 
dull  ballad  called  The  King's  Disguise  and  Friendship  with  Robin 
Hood, 

"A  clergyman  was  first  my  hane 
Which  makes  me  hate  them  alL" 

Marian  follows  Robin  into  Sherwood,  and  there  lives  a  maiden  life 
till  the  outlawry  be  repealed  and  she  can  be  legally  wedded, 
"which,  if  king  Richard  come,  will  not  be  long."  Munday'fl 
version  gives  a  careful  account  of  the  enlistment  of  Friar  Tuck, 
Much,  Scathlock  and  (!)  Scarlet.  The  Sheriff  of  Nottingham, 
who  plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  ballads  as  Robin  Hood's  enemy, 
acts  in  his  accepted  character,  and  Prince  John  slanders  Marian 
to  her  father.  And  so  on  and  so  on,  till  Robin,  after  being  hero 
of  a  hundred  chivalrous  "  gests,"  ever  loved  by  friends  and  feared 
by  foes,  is  poisoned.  Stow  under  the  year  1213  corroborates  the 
final  touch  of  this  pleasant  tragedy  by  telling  us  that  Marian,  or 
Mawd  the  faire,  was  poisoned  at  Duninow,  by  King  John,  in  "  a 
boyled  or  potched  egge."  Poor  Maid  Marian  !  She  could  scarcely 
have  complained  with  the  Londoner  in  Peril  that  "  these  country 
eggs  have  no  flavour." 
Robin  Hood  lived  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  deliverer  of  widows' 
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sons,  the  lender  of  four  hundred  pounds  to  the  impoverished  knight, 
Sir  Biehard  at  the  Lee,  whose  land  was  mortgaged.  "  He  acted/' 
says  Scott,  "  in  opposition  to  a  larger  injustice,  he  '  shook  the 
euperflux  to  the  poor,  and  shewed  the  heavens  more  just.' "  His 
generous  pennyworths  became  a  proverb.  He  only  made  prey  of 
the  rich  find  idle,  he  respected  every  woman,  and  he  seldom  hurt 
any  man.  As  an  outlaw,  State  protection  was  entirely  withheld 
from  him  so  he  broke  no  contract  in  disregarding  the  State — which 
merely  set  a  price  upon  his  head.  His  forest  code  was  humorous 
but  stern.  All  were  made  to  eat  at  his  table  but  every  one  who 
eat  down  had  first  to  earn  his  dinner  at  quarterstaff  or  fisticuffs. 

Bobin  Hood  or  his  men  searched  the  pockets  of  wayfarers,  first 
asking  what  they  contained,  and  treating  them  according  to  their 
veracity,  suffering  every  man  accompanied  by  his  wife  to  pass  on 
unmolested,  but  forcing  lying  churchmen  to  dance  "in  their 
hoots"  Now  and  then  Bobin  was  himself  out-Bobined  in  good- 
natured  encounters,  and,  like  all  true  knights  in  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  he  loved  the  man  that  could  beat  him.  Once  he  was 
visited  by  King  Biehard— or  Edward — and  was  defeated  by  him  at 
pluck-buffet,  and  finally  induced  to  quit  the  forest  and  come  to 
court,  an  imprisonment  that  lasted  one  year  only,  for  having  spent 
all  his  money  he  returned  as  the  king's  ranger  to  his  delightful 
life  under  the  trees.    Never  again  will  he 

"away  from  merry  Sherwood, 
In  any  place  else  to  dwell: 
For  there  is  neither  city  nor  towne, 
That  likes  him  half  so  well." 

As  regards  the  wise  indifferency  of  the  ballads  as  to  the  King's 
name,  Charles  Knight — "  Good  Knight " — who  takes  everything 
au  sfrieux,  is  quite  aggrieved  to  find  Bobin  Hood's  "  period  put 
back  about  a  century,  in  order  that  he  and  the  Lion  Heart  might 
hob  and  nob  it  together." 

I  have  referred  to  a  few  only  of  the  numerous  tales,  agreeing  in 
spirit  though  often  contradictory  in  circumstances,  that  form 
Bobin  Hood's  "  garland."  Some  are  good,  many  bad,  others  only 
tedious,  ballades  de  longue  Haleine,  but  taken  altogether  they  form 
a  corn-sheaf  of  national  legends  relating  to  a  national  hero  which 
but  yesterday  no  great  poet  had  cared  to  turn  into  bread ;  for,  as 
time  went  on,  degenerate  Bobin  Hood  plays  and  ballads  pullulated 
so  thickly  that  the  very  name  fell  into  disgrace — "  tales  of  Bobin 
Hood  are  good  enough  for  fools."  Yet  through  them  all  we  can 
dimly  discern  the  life  of  the  greenwood,  the  deer  leaping  through 
the  shaws,  the  venison  hung  in  the  branches  of  the  Larder  Oak, 
the  merry  men  loving  their  life  and  their  dinner  and  true  to  one 
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another,  the  arrows  that  whizzed,  some  say  two  mile*,  some  8 
mile,  and  some,  in  the  fashion  of  the  Scotch  minister  oyer  the 
story  of  Samson  and  the  foxes'  tails,  half  a  mile  "  and  they  wullni 
bring  it  doon  anither  inoh."  We  never  lose  sight  of  Robin,  with 
his  great  muscular  arms,  his  "  eyen  gray  as  glass/'  his  holiday 
looks,  his  arrows  peacock  feathered  and  silver  nocked.  Beside 
him  stands  Maid  Marian,  caparisoned  in  light  armour,  or  like 
Rosalind  in  Arden,  and  like  her  with  no  doublet  and  hose  in  her 
disposition.  Her  eyes  are  speedwell  blue,  sun-tan,  air-coolness 
are  on  her  cheeks,  a  yew-bow  is  in  her  hand.  It  is  idle,  it  is 
beside  the  mark  to  tell  us  that  Robin  Hood  merely  typifies  the 
oppressed  and  rebelling  Saxons,  that  he  is  entirely  a  ballad- 
creation,  that  his  protoplasm  may  be  traced  to  the  solar  hero 
while  Maid  Marian  came  over  from  France  as  a  bergere  or  had 
even  started  in  life  far  away  eastward  as  a  dawn  maiden! 
English  they  are  and  real  and  vivid,  and  whatever  we  may 
know,  it  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  fed  that  they  are  mythic 
accretions  as  it  is  to  feel  that  Ulysses  and  Hamlet,  Homer  and 
Shakspere  never  actually  lived.  Verily,  these  things  have  been 
foreseen,  for  a  ballad,  Robin  and  Qandelyn,  opens  with  the  line, 

"I  herde  a  carpyng  of  a  clerk." 

The  following  paragraph  appears  among  Ritson's  '  notes  and 
illustrations ' : — 

"A  drama  on  the  subject  of  Robin  Hood,  under  the  title  of  The 
Foresters,  has  long  been  expected  from  the  elegant  author  of  The  School  for 
Scandal.  The  first  act,  said  to  have  been  written  many  years  ago,  is,  by 
those  who  have  seen  or  heard  it,  spoken  of  with  admiration." 

Happily,  Sheridan  rested  his  claim  to  greatness  on  his  genteel 
comedies,  and  left  the  idyllic  drama  to  a  greater  master  of 
romance  a  hundred  years  later. 

Lord  Tennyson  in  the  arrangement  of  his  pastoral  play,  The 
Foresters,  'Robin  Hood  and  Maid  Marian,  has  done  Shaksperian 
work.  He  has  taken  a  mass  of  inchoate  material  and  made  a  work 
of  art.  In  subject,  spirit,  and  language  the  new  poem  is  English 
as  the  hearts  of  oak  it  celebrates.  Lord  Tennyson  has  taken  the 
best  of  the  old  traditional  inventions  and  welded  them  into  a 
more  or  less  organic  whole.  As  Shakspere  improved  on  his 
originals  so  does  he  on  his.  Thus  in  changing  Maid  Marian 
from  Matilda  Fitzwater  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  succoured 
knight,  Sir  Bichard  Lea,  there  is  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
knitting  of  the  interest.  I  have  already  alluded  to  many  episodes 
in  the  life  of  Eobin  Hood  which  are  common  to  the  ballads  aitd 
Lord  Tennyson's  play,  and  it  is  evident  with  what  tact  these 
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have  been  shifted  or  recombined  in  The  Foresters.  There  is 
scarcely  one  incident  in  the  new  play  that  has  not  its  root  in 
the  Lytell  Oeste  or  other  ballads  or  in  Munday's  first  play,  and 
there  is  not  one  that  has  not  branched  and  flowered  out  more 
beautifully  for  its  transplantation.  Robin  Hood's  dream  is  certainly 
an  innovation,  the  old  Robin's  "  sweavens  "  haying  been  chiefly  of 
quarterstayes  and  broken  heads,  and  never  of  "  Tit "  and  "  Ob  " 
and  such  small  deer.  But,  surely,  to  a  forest  dream  all  things 
are  possible,  and  was  not  the  fairy  poetry  of  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Bream  an  innovation,  a  novelty  ?  "What  the  fairy  chorus 
sings  of  Robin  Hood  is  true  indeed  of  Lord  Tennyson's  hero  as 
compared  with  the  hero  of  the  ballads,  for  he  is  certainly  "  of  a 
nature  stronger,  sadder  "  than  we  knew  him  of  yore.  He  has  a 
touch  of  melancholy  "in  himself,"  counting  sad  songs  the 
sweetest,  he  is  a  man  of  fine  reflection  as  well  as  the  flower  of 
archers.  The  pious  inclination  that  led  the  ballad  Robin  to 
imperil  himself  by  attending  mass  in  Saint  Mary's  Church  at 
Nottingham  is  refined  in  the  new  Robin  to  a  truly  Tcnnysonian 
aspiration  after  "  the  birthday  of  the  after-life,"  "  the  desire  of 
God,  the  hope  of  the  larger  life  hereafter."  Lord  Tennyson  has, 
in  short,  done  for  Robin  Hood  what  the  priest  in  Matthew 
Arnold's  poem  refused  to  do  for  the  Neckan,  he  has  made  him  a 
present  of  a  soul.  One  easy  pit-fall  he  has  at  the  same  time 
well  avoided ;  Robin  is  not  made  heroic  out  of  all  resemblance  to 
his  old  character,  he  is  not  sainted  into  an  Arthurian  perfection 
that  the  natural  man  is  hopeless  to  attain.  We  must  not  look  to 
a  pre-eminently  lyrical  poet  for  the  vital  cohesion,  the  grand 
and  steady  march  of  a  great  drama.  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Robin 
Hood  rather  than  Robin  Hood :  a  Drama  is  the  true  description  of 
The  Foresters,  and  from  giving  it  the  latter  designation  its  author, 
at  least,  markedly  refrains.  His  very  weakness  is  almost  a 
grace,  for  Robin  Hood  as  he  was  and  as  Lord  Tennyson  has  left 
him  is  indeed  an  epic  rather  than  a  dramatic  figure.  Maid 
Marian  and  Kate,  who  is  an  innovation  and  almost  plays  Gelia  to 
her  mistress's  Rosalind,  are  girls  of  spirit,  full  of  fun  and  raillery, 
and,  like  all  their  sisterhood  of  Lord  Tennyson's  creation, "  sweet  as 
English  air  can  make  them."  They  are  as  frank  in  avowing  their 
love  as  Shaksperian  maids,  and  their  frankness  is  as  winning. 
Marian  is  a  vivid  creature  and  perhaps  the  most  attractive  female 
'character  in  Lord  Tennyson's  works. 

The  lyrics  scattered  through  the  volume  are  worthy  of  the 
poet  of  The  Princess,  the  opening  snatches  being  specially  unpre- 
meditated and 

"Love  flew  in  at  the  window " 
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specially  sweet.    One  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  chorus — 

"  There  is  no  land  like  England 
Where'er  the  light  of  day  be; 
There  are  no  hearts  like  English  hearts 
Such  hearts  of  oak  as  they  be,"  etc. 

This  is  "  right  hntter:woman's  rank  to  market,  the  false  gallop 
of  verses."  The  judicious,  mindful  of  the  end  of  King  John  and 
of  King  Bichard  II.  Act  ii.,  Scene  1,  can  but  grieve  that  the  Poet 
Laureate  should  have  infected  The  Foresters  with  it,  for  not  only 
has  it  no  intrinsic  value,  but  it  is  not  dramatically  true — mere 
catchpenny  patriotism.  "  To  sleep  !  to  sleep !  "  recalls  the  lilt 
of  Enid's  song  of  the  wheel.  One  wonders  in  passing  what  was 
the  song  composed  by  the  miller,  the  father  of  Much,  also 
addressed  to  a  turning  wheel,  and  beginning  "Turn!  turn!1' 
A  miller's  muse  hardly  suggests  the  song  of  Enid  or  we  might 
imagine  that  the  poet  of  The  Foresters,  like  his  Bobin  and  like 
Bobert  Browning,  had  for  the  moment  forgotten  his  own  already 
published  poetry.  A  propos  to  Browning,  Lord  Tennyson  pays 
his  poem,  Donald,  the  compliment  of  putting  its  story  into  Maid 
Marian's  mouth.  Folk-lore  will  ere  long  be  marking  that  story 
for  its  own.  The  dancing-song  -at  the  end  echoes  the  renowned 
Jacobite  strain  which  alone  redeems  the  name  of  a  poor  insect, 
Matthew  Parker,  who,  while  styling  himself  the  Nightingale's 
Secretary,  travestied  all  good  ballads  in  his  True  Tale  of  Bobin 
Hood. 

Though  there  is  much  of  the  serene,  autumnal,  finished  way  of 
putting  things  which  is  so  characteristic,  there  are  not  many 
magical  single  lines  in  The  Foresters.  Of  those  there  are,  take 
this  of  Love,  who 


"  fluttered  his  wings  with  a  sweet  little  cry 
I'll  cleave  to  you  rich  or  poor" 


or  these — 


"  Some  hunter  in  day-dreams  or  half  asleep 
Will  hear  our  arrows  whizzing  overhead, 
And  catch  the  winding  of  a  phantom  horn.9* 

In  spite  of  one  fustian  patch  already  spoken  of,  Lord  Tenny- 
son stands  in  The  Foresters  as  he  does  elsewhere  the  first  of 
England's  poet  patriots  after  Shakspere.  Above  all  other  loves 
he  has  always  loved  his  land,  and  King  Arthur  and  now  Bobin 
Hood  are  as  the  monuments  of  his  love  pillaring  all  his  work* 
Arthur  and  Bobin  Hood,  these  two  names  are  national  inheritances 
and  Lord  Tennyson  has  relit  them  with  charm,  warmed  them 
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with  imagination,  "  mixed  "  them  "  with  brains."  Who  can  help 
loving  the  poet  who  in  his  eighty-third  year  has  revived  his 
country's  second  great  legend,  the  legend  backgrounded  by  the 
ever-poetical  forest  as  the  former  was  by  the  ever-musical  sea  ? 

A*poem  like  The  Foresters  could  not  have  been  put  forth  in  a 
more  becoming  season.  When,  if  not  now,  when  all  things  bud 
again,  could  we  have  been  so  thoroughly  in  the  mood  to  feel  the 
witchery  of  an  idyll  of  the  trees  ? 

F.  Maby  Wilson. 
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Chapteb  XVII. 

It  was  April  and  as  chilly  as  only  an  English  Spring  knows  how 
to  be.  The  fir  woods  were  deserted  and  the  silent  pathways 
through  them  wet  and  slippery.  But  overhead  there  was  fitful 
sunshine  and  patches  of  bine  sky,  though  the  Surrey  hills  were 
misty  and  the  fields  were  sodden  with  many  rains.  The  leaves 
were  beginning  to  unfold,  fresh  and  green,  the  primroses  were  thick 
in  the  hedges,  and  here  and  there  the  little  white  stitchwort 
showed  itself  tearful  and  triumphant.  The  spring,  though  it  was 
still  nipped  with  a  touch  of  frost,  was  trying  to  cover  the  memory 
of  winter  with  flowers,  and  the  thrushes  and  blackbirds  were 
making  ready  for  summer. 

Alfred  Wimple  and  Aunt  Anne  had  been  a  month  at  the  cottage. 
The  latter  pottered  about  the  garden,  looking  at  every  up-coming 
plant  with  absent  recognition ;  but  that  was  all.  She  was  too  sad 
to  care  any  more  for  the  delights  of  the  country.  She  had  grown 
feeble  too,  and  could  not  walk  very  far,  even  the  garden  tired  her. 
Mrs.  Burnett's  governess  cart  had  been  her  great  comfort.  She 
had  no  fear  of  doing  the  pampered  pony,  as  she  called  it,  any  harm, 
and  had  driven  herself  for  hours  along  the  lonely  roads  between 
the  fir  trees  and  hedges  of  awakening  gorse  and  heather.  The 
straggling  population  knew  her  well  for  three  miles  round — the 
lonely  old  lady  with  the  black  bonnet  and  the  long  black  cloak 
fastened  with  the  steel  clasp.  Alfred  Wimple  never  went  with  her, 
he  had  refused  from  the  very  first.  But  he  had  a  way  of  disappear- 
ing by  himself  for  long  hours  together.  Where  he  went  she  could 
never  divine,  and  to  ask  him  questions  she  told  herself  once  was 
like  trying  to  look  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  pushing  away  the 
water  with  her  two  hands.  Still  it  was  a  mystery  she  was 
determined  to  unravel  sooner  or  later :  she  felt  that  the  solution 
lay  at  Liphook,  and  dreaded  to  think  what  it  might  be.  Into  her 
heart  against  her  will  there  had  sometimes  crept  lately  a  suspicion 
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that  was  shame  and  agony ;  but  she  would  not  own,  even  in  the 
lowest  moat  secret  whisper,  that  it  was  possible.  She  never  went 
to  Liphook  though  it  would  have  been  easy  enough  to  drive  there ; 
she  never  dared ;  something  seemed  to  hold  her  back  from  that 
which  she  felt  to  be  only  a  few  miles  away  on  the  other  side  of 
Hindhead.  She  would  not  try  to  put  into  any  shape  at  all  what 
her  dread  was ;  least  of  all  would  her  pride  let  her  for  a  single 
moment  imagine  that  it  was  the  one  thing  of  which  the  humiliation 
would  kill  her.  But  silently  she  watched,  and  hour  after  hour  she 
sat  Pondering  what  was  in  the  heart  of  that  strange  inscrutable 
young  man,  who  spoke  so  few  words  and  seemed  to  be  always 
watching  and  waiting  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  mysterious 
plan  he  revolved  again  and  again  in  his  mind,  but  to  which  he 
had  no  intention  of  giving  a  clue. 

He  could  hire  no  more  waggonettes  at  Steggall's  without  paying 
for  them,  still  less  without  her  knowledge ;  but  once  or  twice  phe 
had  seen  him  going  along  a  by-path  towards  the  station,  so  that 
he  would  arrive  there  just  about  the  time,  there  was  a  train  to 
Liphook.  She  remembered  that  on  the  first  occasion  an  hour  or 
two  before,  he  had  pulled  a  shilling  out  of  his  pocket  and  looked  at 
it,  as  if  wondering  whether  it  would  be  enough  for  a  return  ticket. 
"Alfred,"  she  asked  one  day,  "will  you  take  me  to  see  your 
country  quarters,  my  love  ?  I  should  like  to  visit  the  place  which 
has  been  of  so  much  benefit  to  you." 

"  No/'  he  answered,  looking  at  her  steadfastly  as  he  always  did ; 
"I  don't  wish  ypu  to  go  there." 
"  May  I  ask  your  reason  ?  " 
"  My  wish  should  be  sufficient." 

"  It  is,"  she  said  gently, "  for  I  know,  dear  Alfred,  that  you  have 
always  a  reason  for  what  you  wish,  and  you  would  not  prevent  me 
from  seeing  a  place  for  which  you  have  such  a  preference  if  you 
had  not  a  good  one." 

He  was  soothed  by  her  conciliatory  manner. 
"I  owe  some  money  there,"  he  said,  "and  if  you  went  they 
might  expect  you  to  pay  it ;"  an  answer  which  satisfied  her  for  a 
time  on  account  of  its  obvious  probability.  But  still  his  dis- 
appearances ^tormented  her,  and  his  silence  stifled  all  questions 
she  longed  to  ask. 

She  liked  being  at  the  cottage,  she  liked  being  the  virtual 
mistress  of  a  certain  number  of  rooms  and  of  a  servant  of  her  own ; 
and  on  the;  whole  the  first  month  had  gone  smoothly.  Florence 
and  Walter  had  been  generous  and  made  many  provisions  for  their 
comfort,  and  she  had  been  separated  less  from  Alfred  than  when  she 
was  in  town,  and  better  able  to  keep  some  account  of  his  movements. 
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Moreover  if  lie  disappeared  for  hours  together  here,  it  had  been 
for  days  together  there.  He  always  went  off  silently  without 
warning  or  hint,  and  as  silently  re-appeared. 

"  Have  yon  been !  for  a  walk,  my  love  ? "  she  asked  him  one 
evening.  He  turned  and  looked  at  her,  there  was  no  anger  in  his 
dull  eyes  but  he  made  her  quail  inwardly,  though  outwardly  she 
showed  no  sign. 

"  Yes,"  and  she  knew  perfectly  he  would  tell  her  no  more.  Still 
hopelessly  she  persevered. 

"In  what  direction  did  you  bend  your  steps,  dear  Alfred?" 

"I  dislike  being  asked  to  give  an  account  of  my  movements, 
Anne,"  he  said,  and  locked  his  lips  in  the  manner  that  was  so 
peculiar  to  him. 

"  I  quite  understand,  my  love,"  she  answered  gently ;  "  it  is  also 
extremely  repugnant  to  me  to  be  questioned.  I  merely  asked, 
hoping  that  you  felt  invigorated  by  your  walk."  He  looked  at 
her  and  said  nothing. 

It  was  nine  o'clock.  Jane  Mitchell,  the  postman's  sister,  who 
acted  as  their  daily  servant,  came  in  to  say  she  was  going  home  for 
the  night.  Aunt  Anne  followed  her,  as  she  always  did,  to  see  that 
the  outer  door  was  made  fast.  She  looked  out  at  the  night  for  a 
moment  with  a  haunting  feeling  of  mistrust,  of  what  she  did  not 
know,  and  listened  to  the  silence.  Not  a  sound,  not  even  a  footstep 
passing  along  the  road.  The  fir  trees  stood  up  dark  and  straight 
like  voiceless  sentinels.  She  looked  at  the  stars  and  thought  how 
far  they  were  away.  They  gave  her  a  sense  of  helplessness.  She 
was  almost  afraid  of  the  soft  patter  of  her  own  feet  as  she  went 
back  to  the  drawing-room.  She  winked  nervously  and  looked 
quickly  and  suspiciously  round,  then  sat  down  uneasily  before  the 
fire  and  watched  Alfred  Wimple.  She  knew  that  again  and  again 
his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  though  his  lips  said  no  word. 

"  Are  you  sleepy,  my  love  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  am  very  tired,  Anne ;  good-night,"  and  taking  up  a  candle- 
stick he  went  slowly  upstairs  while  she  stayed  below  looking  at 
the  deadening  fire,  knowing  that  one  night  suddenly  everything 
would  be  changed.  But  how  and  when  it  would  be  changed  she 
could  not  guess.  She  did  not  dare  look  forward  a  single  day  or 
hour.  She  extinguished  the  lamp  and  shut  the  drawing-room 
door  and  locked  it,  remembering  for  a  moment  the  unknown  people 
in  the  by-gone  years  who  had  gone  out  of  the  door  never  to 
enter  it  again. 

Gradually  the  money  in  their  possession  was  coming  to  a  sure 
and  certain  end.  Aunt  Anne  knew  it,  and  her- recklessness  and  ex- 
travagance vanished.    She  guarded  every  penny  as  if  it  were  her 
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heart's  blood, -though  she  still  did  her  spending  with  an  air  of 
willingness  that  concealed  her  reluctance.  Hour  after  hour  she 
racked  her  brains  to  think  of  some  new  source  of  help ;  but  no  sug- 
gestion presented  itself,  and  he  and  she  together  faced  in  silence 
the  bankruptcy  that  was  overtaking  them.  He  went  less  often 
towards  the  station  now  :  he  stayed  discontentedly  in  the  drawing- 
room,  sitting  uneasily  by  the  fire  on  one  of  the  easy  chairs  with 
the  peacock  screen  beside  it.  Sometimes,  after  he  had  brooded  for 
a  while  in  silence,  he  would  get  up  and  write  a  letter,  but  he 
always  carefully  himself  gave  it  to  the  postman  to  post,  and  no 
letters  at  ail  ever  arrived  for  him  to  Aunt  Anne's  knowledge. 

"  Alfred,"  she  asked  one  day,  "  what  has  become  of  your 
work  in  town ;  the  work  you  used  to  go  to  your  chambers  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  resting  now  and  do  not  wish  to  be  questioned  about  it. 
I  require  rest,"  he  said,  and  that  was  all. 

Then  a  time  came  when  he  took  to  walking  in  the  garden,  and 
she  knew  that  while  he  did  so  he  kept  a  watch  on  the  house  and 
especially  on  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  she  was  sitting. 
When  he  thought  she  did  not  see  hita  he  disappeared  down  the 
dip  behind  and  along  the  pathway  between  the  fir  trees  and 
larches  towards  the  short  cut  to  Hindhead.  She  remembered 
that  the  way  to  Hindhead  was  also  the  way  to  Liphook.  It  was 
of  course  too  far  to  walk  there,  but  perhaps  there  were  some  means 
of  obviating  that  necessity.  She  said  nothing,  but  she  waited.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  Alfred  Wimple  waited  too.  For  what  ?  Was 
it  for  her  to  die,  she  sometimes  asked  herself,  though  she  reproached 
herself  for  her  suspicions.  Then  all  her  tenderness  would  come 
back,  and  she  hovered  round  him  lovingly,  or  stole  away  to 
commune  with  herself. 

"  I  am  sure  he  loves  me,"  she  would  think  as  she  sat  vainly 
trying  to  comfort  herself,  "  or  why  should  he  have  married  me  ? 
His  love  must  be  the  meaning  of  mine  for  him,  and  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  past,  after  all  the  long  years  of  waiting.  It  is  different 
from  what  it  was  then ;  he  is  changed,  and  I  am  changed  too.  I 
am  old  with  waiting,  and  he  does  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
his  own  youth.  I  wonder  which  it  is,"  she  said  one  day,  almost  in 
a  dream,  as  she  rocked  to  and  fro  over  the  fire,  "  is  he  disguised 
with  youth  of  which  he  does  not  know  the  meaning,  or  am  I 
disguised  with  years,  so  that  he  does  not  know  that  under  them 
my  youth  is  hidden  ?  " 

Closer,  and  closer,  came  the  ills  of  poverty.  The  tradespeople 
trusted  them  to  some  extent,  in  spite  of  the  warning  they  had 
received  from  the  Hibberts,  but  at  last  they  refused  to  do  so  any 
longer.    The  stores  that  Florence  had  sent  in,  too — Aunt  Anne  had 
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said,  "  you  must  allow  me  to  remain  in  your  debt  for  them,  my 
dear/' — had  gradually  run  out.  Dinner  became  more  and  more  of 
a  difficulty,  and  at  the  6 canty  meal  it  was  Alfred  Wimple  who  ate, 
and  Aunt  Anne  who  looked  on  pretending  she  liked  the  food  she 
hardly  dared  to  taste.  He  knew  she  was  half  starving  herself  for 
his  sake,  but  he  said  nothing.  It  gave  him  a  dull  gratification  to 
see  her  doing  it.  In  his  heart  there  was  a  resentment  that  death 
had  not  sooner  achieved  for  his  benefit  that  which  from  the  first 
he  had  meant  it  to  accomplish.  Not  that  it  was  within  his  scheme 
to  let  Aunt  Anne  die  yet ;  but  when  he  married  her,  he  had  not 
realized  the  awful  shrinking  that  would  daily  grow  upon  him — 
the  physical  shrinking  that  youth  sometimes  feels  from  old  age. 
In  his  nature  there  was  no  idealism,  no  sentiment.  He  could  not 
give  her  the  reverence  that  even  mere  age  usually  provokes,  or  the 
affection,  as  of  a  son,  that  some  young  men  in  his  position  might 
possibly  have  bestowed.  He  saw  everything  concerning  her  years 
with  ghastly  plainness,  the  little  lines  and  the  deep  wrinkles  on 
her  face,  the  tremulous  eye-lids,  the  scanty  hair  brushed  forward 
from  places  the  cap  covered,  even  the  soft  folds  of  muslin  round 
her  withered  throat  made  him  shiver.  He  thought  once  in  one 
mad  moment  how  swiftly  he  could  strangle  the  lingering  life  out 
of  her.  Her  hands  with  the  loose  dry  skin  and  the  bloodless 
fingers  and  wrists  that  were  always  cold  as  if  the  fire  in  them  were 
going  out,  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  his  frame  when  she 
touched  him.  The  mere  sound  of  her  footstep,  the  touch  of  her 
black  dress  as  she  passed  him  by,  insensibly  made  him  draw  back. 
He  had  played  a  daring  game,  but  he  had  an  awful  punishment. 
He  lived  a  brooding  secret  life,  full  of  dread  and  alertness  lest 
shame  should  overtake  him,  and  his  heart  was  not  less  miserable 
because  it  was  incapable  of  generosity  or  goodness. 

At  last  it  became  a  matter  of  shillings. 

"  You  had  better  go  ta  London,  Anne,"  he  said,  "  and  borrow 
some  money." 

"  Of  whom  am  I  to  borrow  it  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Florence  and 
Walter  are  at  Monte  Carlo." 

"  Walter  is  very  selfish,"  he  answered ;  "  I  nursed  him  through 
an  illness  years  ago,  at  the  risk  of  my  own  life." 

"  I  know  how  tender  your  heart  is,  dear  Alfred." 

"  I  believe  he  resents  my  having  borrowed  some  money  from 
him  once  or  twice.  He  forgets  that  if  he  were  not  in  a  much 
better  position  than  I  am  he  couldn't  have  lent  it." 

"  Of  course  he  could  not,  my  love,"  she  said,  agreeing  with  him 
as  she  always  did. 
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He  gave  one  of  his  peculiar  little  gulps.  "  We  can't  go  on 
Btaying  here,  unless  we  have  enough  to  eat/'  he  said ;  "  yon  must 
get  some  money.  Yon  had  better  go  to  London."  He  looked  at 
her  fixedly,  and  she  knew  that  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her. 

"  Go  to  London,  my  love  ?  "  she  echoed  almost  humbly. 

"  Yes,  to  get  money." 

"  Alfred,"  she  said,  "  how  am  I  to  get  money  ?  We  disposed  of 
everything  that  was  available  before  we  came  here." 

"  You  must  borrow  it ;  perhaps  you  can  go  and  persuade  my 
uncle  to  let  you  have  some." 

"If  you  would  let  me  tell  him  that  I  am  your  wife,"  she 
pleaded. 

"  I  forbid  your  telling  him,"  he  said  shortly.  "  But  you  might 
ask  him  to  advance  your  quarter's  allowance,  it  will  be  due  in 
three  weeks." 

"  I  might  write  and  request  him  to  do  that,"  she  suggested. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  it  is  easy  to  refuse  in  a  letter,  and  he  must  not 
refuse." 

"  But  if  he  will  not  listen  to  me!  Alfred  ?  "  she  asked,  watching 
him  curiously* 

"  Impress  upon  him  that  Sir  William  Bammage  is  your  cousin, 
and  that  he  has  no  right  to  refuse." 

"  But  if  he  does  ?  "  she  persisted. 

"  Then  you  must  get  it  elsewhere.  There  are  those  people  you 
stayed  with  in  Cornwall  Gardens."     She  looked  up  quickly. 

"  I  cannot  go  to  Mrs.  North,"  she  said  firmly,  "  there  are  some 
things  due  to  my  own  self-respect,  I  cannot  forget  them  even 
for  you." 

"  You  can  do  as  you  like,"  he  answered.  "  If  you  cannot  get 
money,  I  must  go  away." 

"  Go  away  1 "  she  echoed  with  alarm.  He  saw  his  advantage 
and  followed  it  up. 

"  I  shall  not  stay  here  to  be  starved,"  he  repeated. 

"I  should  starve  too,"  she  said  sadly;  "are  you  altogether 
oblivious  of  that  fact,  Alfred  ?  " 

"  If  you  choose  to  do  so  it  is  your  own  business,  and  no  reason 
why  I  should.  I  have  friends  who  will  receive  me,  and  I  shall  go 
to  them." 

"  Would  they  not  extend  a  helping  hand  to  us  both  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said  doggedly. 

"  They  cannot  love  you  as  I  do,"  she  pleaded. 

"  I  cannot  help  that ;  I  shall  go  to  them." 

"  I  give  you  all  I  have." 

"  I  want  more  than  you  give  me  now,"  he  answered,  u  and  if 

vol.  xov.  2  E 
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yon  don't  give  it  me,  I  shall  not  stay  here.  Yon  had  better  go  to 
London  to-morrow,  and  look  for  some  money.  My  uncle  will  let 
yon  have  some,  if  yon  are  persistent." 

"  I  think  I  will  go  to  day,"  she  said,  with  an  odd  tone  in  her 
voice.    "  I  should  be  in  time  for  the  twelve  o'clock  train." 

"  Yon  will  go  to-morrow,"  he  replied  decisively. 

"  Very  well,  my  love,"  and  she  winked  quickly  to  herself.  "  I 
will  go  to-morrow." 

"  Unless  yon  bring  back  some  money,  I  shall  not  stay  here  any 
longer.  Yon  must  clearly  understand  that,  Anne.  I  am  tired  of 
this  business,"  he  said,  in  his  hard  determined  voice. 

"  It's  not  worse  for  yon  than  it  is  for  me,  Alfred.  I  can  bear  it 
with  you ;  cannot  you  bear  it  with  me  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her,  at  her  black  dress,  her  white  handkerchief,  at 
the  poverty-stricken  age  of  which  she  seemed  to  be  the  symbol, 
and  he  shuddered  perceptibly  as  he  turned  away  and  answered, 
"  No  I  cannot,  and  I  want  to  go." 

"  Alfred ! "  she  said,  with  a  cry  of  pain,  and  going  over  to  his 
side  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm ;  but  he  shook  her  off,  and  went 
a  step  farther  away.  "  Why  do  you  recoil  from  me,"  she  asked ; 
"  am  I  so  distasteful  to  you  ?  "  but  he  only  shuddered  again,  and 
looked  at  her  with  almost  terror  in  his  eyes,  as  though  he  dumbly 
loathed  her. 

"  Have  I  forfeited  your  love,  Alfred  ?  "  she  asked  humbly. 

"  I  dislike  being  touched." 

"  You  will  break  my  heart, "  she  cried,  with  a  dry  sob  in  her 
throat ;  "  my  dear  one,"  she  went  on,  "  I  have  given  you  all  I 
possess,  I  have  braved  everything  for  you.  Has  all  your  love  for 
me  gone?" 

"  I  don't  want  to  talk  sentiment,"  he  said,  drawing  back  still  a 
little  farther  from  her  as  though  he  shrank  from  being  within  her 
reach. 

"  Do  you  remember  that  night  when  we  walked  along  the  road 
by  the  fir  trees,  and  you  told  me  you  would  always  love  me  and 
take  care  of  me  ?  What  have  I  done  to  make  you  change  ?  I 
never  cease  thinking  of  you  day  or  night,  but  it  is  months  since 
you  gave  me  a  loving  word.  What  have  I  done  to  change 
you  so  ?  " 

'  He  looked  down  at  her ;  for  a  moment*  there  was  an  expression 
of  hatred  on  his  face. 

"  You  are  old,  and  I  am  young." 

"  My  heart  is  young,"  she  said  piteously.  Still  he  was  merciless. 
;    "  It  is  your  face  I  see,"  he  said,  "  not  your  heart." 

She  let  her  hands  fall  by  her  side.    "  I  cannot  bear  it  any  more," 
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she  said  quickly ; "  perhaps  we  had  better  separate ;  these  constant 
scenes  will  kill  me ;  yon  mnst  permit  me  to  retire,  I  cannot  bear 
any  more,"  and  she  walked  slowly  away  into  the  little  drawing- 
room,  and  shnt  the  door.  She  went  np  to  the  glass,  and  looked 
at  her  own  face,  long  and  sadly;  she  put  her  wrists  together, 
and  looked  at  them  hopelessly. 

"  Oh,  I  am  old,"  she  cried,  with  a  shiver,  "  I  am  old ; "  and  she 
sat  down  on  the  gannt  chair  by  the  fireplace,  still  and  silent,  till 
cold  and  misery  numbed  her,  and  all  things  were  alike. 

Presently,  she  heard  Alfred  Wimple's  footsteps ;  he  had  left  the 
dining  room,  and  seemed  to  be  going  towards  the  front  door,  she 
raised  her  head  and  listened.  He  hesitated,  turned  back,  and 
entered  the  drawing-room.  He  stood  for  a  moment  on  the  thres- 
hold and  looked  round  the  little  room,  at  the  hard  old-fashioned 
sofa,  at  the  corner  cupboard  with  the  pot-pourri  on  it,  the  jingling 
piano,  the  chair  on  which  she  sat.  He  remembered  the  day  of  his 
interview  with  Florence,  and  afterwards  with  Aunt  Anne,  and  he 
looked  at  the  latter  now  half  doubtfully.  She  did  not  move  an 
inch  as  he  entered,  or  raise  her  eyes. 

"  Anne ! "  There  was  no  answer.  She  turned  a  little  more 
directly  away  from  him.  "  Anne,"  he  said,  "  we  had  better  make 
it  np.    It  is  no  good  quarrelling." 

"You  were  very  cruel  to  me,  Alfred,"  she  said,  with  gentle 
indignation,  "you  forgot  everything  that  was  due  to  me,  you 
frequently  do." 

"  I  cannot  always  be  remembering  what  is  due  to  you,  Anne. 
It  irritates  me." 

"  But  you  cut  me  to  the  quick.  I  feel  dubious  sometimes  as  to 
whether  you  have  any  affection  at  all  for  me." 

"Don't  be  foolish,"  he  said,  with  an  effort  that  was  rather 
obvious,  "  and  don't  let  us  quarrel ;  I  dislike  poverty,  it  makes  me 
cross." 

"  I  can  understand  that,"  she  said,  "  but  I  cannot  your  being 
cruel  to  me." 

"I  didn't  mean  to  be  cruel,"  he  answered;  "we  had  better 
forget  it."  She  stood  up  and  faced  him  timidly,  but  with  a  slight 
flash  on  her  face. 

"  You  said  I  was  old,  you  taunted  me  with  it,  you  often  taunt 
me,"  she  said  indignantly. 

"  Well,  but  I  knew  it  before  we  were  married." 

"Yes,  you  knew  it  before  we  were  married,"  she, repeated. 

"  Then  I  couldn't  have  minded  it  so  much,  could  I  ? "  he  said 
with  a  softer  tone  in  his  voice,  though  it  grated  still. 

"  No,  my  love,"  and  she  tried  to  smile,  but  it  was  a  sad  attempt. 
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"  Well,  is  it  all_  right  ?  "  he  asked.  "  We  won't  quarrel  any 
more." 

"  Yes,  my  love,  it  is  all  right, "  she  said  lovingly,  and  half  doubt- 
fully she  put  up  her  face  to  his. 

Involuntarily  he  drew  back  again,  but  he  recovered  in  an  instant 
and  forced  himself  to  stoop  and  kiss  her  forehead. 

"  There,"  he  said,  "  it's  all  right.  To-morrow  you  shall  go  to 
London,  and  we  will  be  more  sensible  in  future."  He  touched  her 
hand  and  went  out  into  the  garden.  When  she  had  watched  him 
out  of  sight,  she  sat  down  once  more  on  the  chair  by  the  fire. 

"  I  am  old,"  she  cried,  "  I  am  old,  I  am  old,"  and  with  a  quick 
movement  of  fear  she  hid  her  thin  hands  out  of  sight.  "I 
cannot  bear  it — I  am  old." 


Chameb  XVIII. 

Befoke  nine  the  next  morning,  Aunt  Anne  was  ready  to  set  out 
on  her  journey  to  London.  Mrs.  Burnett's  governess  cart  was  at 
the  gate  with  Lucas  the  gardener  in  it,  to  drive  her  to  the  station. 
Alfred  Wimple  looked  on  at  her  preparations  to  go  with  an 
anxiety  that  was  almost  eagerness,  and  stealthily  the  old  lady 
watched  his  every  look  and  movement. 

"  Jane  can  prepare  the  dinner  after  my  return.  I  shall  bring 
back  some  little  dainty  with  me,  hoping  that  it  may  tempt  yon, 
my  love." 

"  I  am  very  tired  of  the  food  we  have  had  lately,"  he  said 
ungraciously.    "  What  train  are  you  coming  back  by  ?  " 

"  That  will  depend  on  my  occupations  in  town/'  she  answered, 
after  a  moment's  consideration. 

"I  will  go  to  the  station  at  half-past  six.  You  can  leave 
Waterloo  at  5.15."    Aunt  Anne  winked  slowly. 

"  I  will  try  to  come  by  an  earlier  train,  my  love,  if  you  will  be 
there  to  relieve  me  of  the  packages  with  which  I  hope  to  be 
burdened." 

"No,  Come  by  the  5.15,"  he  said  decisively,  "I  have  some 
letters  to  write." 

"Very  well,  my  love,"  she  answered,  with  tender  courtesy.  "It 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  study  your  wishes  even  in  trifles.  Would 
you  assist  me  with  my  cloak,  dear  Alfred." 

"  It  isn't  cold,  and  you  have  your  shawl.  What  are  you  taking 
this  heavy  cloak  for  ?  " 

"I  have  my  reasons."  He  understood  perfectly.  He  felt  a 
gleam  of  almost  fiendish  triumph  as  one  by  one  she  divested  herself 
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of  her  belongings  to  buy  him  food  and  comfort.  As  she  was  going 
out  of  the  doorway  an  idea  seemed  to  strike  him. 

"  Anne,"  he  said,  "  remember  it  is  no  good  bringing  back  a  few 
shillings,  you  must  bring  back  a  few  pounds  at  least." 

"Have  you  any  anxieties,  any  payment  it  is  imperative  that 
you  should  make  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  with  a  little  smile  to  himself,  as  if  an  idea 
had  been  suggested  to  him. 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can,  more  for  your  sake  than  my  own,  dear 
Alfred,"  and  she  turned  to  go.    They  were  in  the  drawing-room. 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment  by  the  door.  "  My  love,"  she  said 
going  up  to  him  doubtfully, "  will  you  kiss  me  ?  you  will  never  know 
how  much  I  love  you — you  are  all  I  have  in  the  world."  The 
cashmere  shawl  clung  to  her  and  the  heavy  cloak  swung  back  from 
her  arms  as  she  put  them  up  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  first 
on  one  side  of  his  face  and  then  on  the  other,  but  even  as  she  did 
so,  and  though  for  once  he  strove  to  hide  it,  she  felt  that  inwardly 
he  was  shrinking. 

"  I  will  be  back  by  half-past  six,"  she  said,  with  a  hopeless  tone  in 
her  voice,  and  slowly  letting  go  her  hold  she  went  out  of  the  house. 

On  her  way  to  the  cart  she  stopped  for  a  moment  to  look  at  a 
pile  of  faggots  that  were  stacked  in  a  partly-concealed  cornor 
inside  the  garden  gate. 

"Jane,"  she  said,  "I  think  there  have  been  some  depredations 
among  the  wood  lately." 

"  I  saw  two  lads  stealing  a  bit  the  other  morning,"  Jane  answered, 

"  We  must  take  steps  to  prevent  it  occurring  again." 

"  There's  plenty  of  wood  too  about  here,"  said  Jane ;  "I  don't 
see  why  they  should  take  ours ;  but  I  think  they  were  tramps  and 
wanted  to  make  a  fire.  I  thought  I'd  speak  to  the  policeman — 
but  I  couldn't  catch  him  when  he  went  by  on  his  beat  last  night." 

"I  should  like  to  speak  to  him  myself;  at  what  time  does 
he  pass  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  is  generally  pretty  punctual  at  about  half-past  eight." 

"  If  you  see  him  this  evening  you  can  tell  me,"  and  she  got  into 
the  governess  cart.  "Jane,  I  forgot  to  say  that  your  master  and  I 
will  dine  at  half-past  seven.  I  shall  probably  bring  back  a  chicken." 
She  said  the  last  words  almost  recklessly  as  she  set  off  to  the  station. 

She  looked  back  towards  the  Cottage,  but  though  Alfred  Wimple 
had  strolled  down  to  the  gate  after  she  had  left  it,  his  face  was 
turned  towards  Liphook.  There  was  something  almost  fierce  in 
her  voice  as  she  spoke  to  the  gardener  who  was  driving. 

"The  pony  seems  inclined  to  procrastinate:  you  had  better 
chastise  him," 
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"  They  have  spoilt  him  up  at  the  house,"  said  Lucas,  "  till  he 
won't  go  nohow  unless  he  gets  a  bit  of  the  whip." 

"  He  goes  very  well  with  me,"  she  snapped. 

"  He  knows  your  hand  most  likely,  they  do  get  to  know  hands," 

She  made  no  answer  but  looked  at  the  holes  of  the  sand  martens 
in  the  cutting  on  one  side  of  the  road ;  they  always  fascinated  her — 
and  at  the  bell  heather  which  was  just  beginning  to  show  a  faint 
tinge  of  colour.  "  He's  a  bad  'un  to  shy,  he  is,"  Lucas  went  on, 
"  and  he's  not  particular  what  it's  at,  wheelbarrows,  and  umbrellas, 
and  perambulators,  and  covered  carts,  and  tramps — he  don't  like 
tramps  he  don't — and  bicycles  and  children  if  there's  a  few  of  'em 
together,  and  bits  of  paper  on  the  road — he's  ready  to  be  afraid  of 
.anything.  There's  Tom  Mitchell  coming  along  with  the  letters — 
would  you  like  to  stop  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  expect  any,  but  I  may  as  well  put  the  question  to  him," 
the  .old  lady  said  very  distantly,  for  she  was  of  opinion  that  Lucas 
talked  too  much  for  his  station.  But  he  was  not  to  be  abashed 
easily. 

"  Them  beeches  is  coming  on,"  he  said.  Aunt  Anne  looked  up 
but  made  no  answer.  "  Everything  is  so  late  this  year  on  account 
of  the  cold.  .  Tom  have  you  got  any  letters  for  Mrs.  Wimple  at 
the  Cottage?" 

"  There's  one  I  know,  with  a  foreign  postmark ; "  the  man  stopped 
and  took  a  packet  out  of  the  leather  wallet  by  his  side. 

Aunt  Anne,  leaning  over  the  cart  saw,  as  he  pulled  out  the  letter 
with  the  French  stamps  on  it  for  her,  that  there  was  another 
beneath  directed  in  an  illiterate-looking  hand  to  *  A.  Wimple,  Esq./ 
and  that  it  had  the  Liphook  postmark.  Her  eyes  flashed,  she 
could  hardly  make  her  voice  steady  as  she  said. 

"  I  see  you  have  one  there  for  Mr.  Wimple,  you  will  find  him  at 
the  Cottage."  Then  she  drove  on.  She  looked  at  her  own  letter  a 
little  bewildered.  "  It  is  not  from*  Walter  or  Florence,"  she  said, 
"  yet  I  know  the  handwriting,"  and  gazed  vacantly  at  the  hedges 
again,  while  Peter  the  pony,  urged  by  arguments  from  the  whip, 
went  on  more  swiftly  towards  the  station.  Lucas'  remarks  fell 
unheeded  on  her  ears.  Something  was  tightening  round  her  heart 
that  made  her  cheeks  burn  with  a  fire  they  had  not  felt  for  long 
years  past. 

"  I  think  we'll  have  more  rain,  them  clouds  over  there  seem  like 
it,"  the  man  said,  wondering  why  she  was  so  silent,  for  she  generally 
liked  a  chat  with  him.  "  Maybe  she  wanted  to  drive  him  herself," 
he  thought ; "  I  forgot  to  offer  her  the  reins,  and  it's  no  good  chang- 
ing now  we  are  so  near  the  station.  The  train's  signalled,"  he  said 
as  they  pulled  up ;  "  bat  yoa  are  in  plenty  of  time," 
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"  I  calculated  that  I  should  have  sufficient,"  she  answered. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  meet  you  this  afternoon  ?  I  will,  if  yon 
tell  me  what  train  yon  are  coming  down  by. "  She  was  silent  for 
a  minute,  then  suddenly  she  seemed  to  find  courage. 

"  I  shall  leave  London  by  the  4.30  train,"  she  said.  "  It  is  due 
at  Witley  at  twenty  minutes  to  six,  and  I  shall  expect  to  find  you 
there. "    She  walked  into  the  station  with  almost  a  hunted  look. 

She  managed  to  get  into  an  empty  carriage,  shut  the  door  and 
stood  up  by  the  window,  winking  sternly  at  the  passengers  who  in 
passing  hesitated  whether  or  not  to  enter.  As  the  train  moved  off 
she  shut  the  window  and  sitting  down  with  a  sigh  stared  out  at  the 
fir  woods,  and  the  picturesque  Surrey  cottages.  She  did  not  see 
them,  she  saw  nothing  and  heard  nothing  but  the  rattle  of  the  train 
that  gradually  shaped  itself  into  the  word  Liphook — Liphook — 
Liphook — till  she  was  maddened.  "  It  might  have  been  someone 
writing  to  importune  him  for  money,"  she  said,  thinking  of  the 
letter.  But  if  the  difficulty  at  Liphook  were  only  debt  she  felt 
certain  that  Alfred  Wimple  would  not  have  spared  her  the  annoy- 
ance of  knowing  it.  It  was  a  mystery  of  which  her  indomitable 
pride  refused  her  the  suggestion  of  one  solution,  which  yet  seemed 
gradually  and  from  without  to  be  getting  burnt  upon  her  brain. 
A  despair  that  was  half  dread  was  taking  possession  of  her.  A 
desperate  knowledge  was  bearing  down  upon  her,  that  the  only 
chance  she  had  of  keeping  the  man  to  whom  she  had  bound  herself 
was  by  giving  him  money.  He  was  evidently  at  his  wits'  end  for 
it,  and  had  no  resource  of  his  own,  and  whatever  was  the  attraction 
at  Liphook  it  did  not  seem  to  include  money.  Her  one  chance  was 
to  give  it  him,  and  to  let  him  see  that  she  would  not  fail  to  give  it 
him,  then  perhaps  he  would  stay  with  her.  She  stretched  out  her 
arms  for  a  moment  as  if  she  were  drowning,  and  trying  to  save 
herself  by  holding  on  to  him,  but  she  stretched  them  only  into 
space,  and  clutched  nothing.  "  Perhaps  he  thinks  because  I  am 
old  I  cannot  love  properly.  Oh,  my  dear  one,  if  you  would  only 
speak  to  me  out  of  your  heart,  or  if  you  could  only  look  into  my 
heart — for  that  is  not  old,  it  is  young.  Age  makes  no  difference 
if  he  did  but  know  it,  I  feel  the  same  as  when  I  was  twenty,  and 
we  walked  between  the  chestnuts  to  the  farm.  It  is  only  the 
years  that  have  marked  me."  And  then  anger  and  pride  chased 
away  her  misery  and  tenderness.  "  I  will  have  it  settled,"  she 
said,  "  I  will  know  what  it  means ;  and  if  he  has  not  treated  me 
properly,  he  shall  be  called  to  account.  If  Walter  and  Florence 
were  only  in  England  I  should  not  be  in  this  sad  dilemma."  The 
mention  of  their  names  made  her  remember  the  letter  in  her 
pocket.   She  pulled  it  out  and  opened  it ;  it  was  the  one  Mrs, 
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North  had  written  from  Marseille.  At  another  time  she  would 
have  liked  the  congratulations,  or  have  been  indignant  at  the 
divorce.  Now  she  passed  the  news  by  with  little  more  than  a 
scornful  wink.  "  It  is  most  presumptuous  of  her  to  have  written 
to  me,  she  has  taken  a  great  liberty,  she  has  committed  a  solecism," 
she  said,  almost  mechanically.  As  she  put  the  letter  back  into 
her  pocket  her  hand  touched  something  she  did  not  remember  to 
have  placed  there.  She  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment,  then  drew 
it  out.  It  was  a  little  necktie  of  Alfred  Wimple's,  blue  with  white 
spots  on  it.  She  understood — it  was  soiled  and  frayed ;  she  had 
put  it  into  her  pocket  to  mend.  She  looked  at  it  wonderingly  for 
a  moment,  then  kissed  it  with  a  vehemence  that  was  almost  passion. 
"  He  thinks  I  cannot  love,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  convinced  that  is  it. 
If  he  did  but  know — if  he  did  but  know." 

The  servant  who  opened  the  door  at  Portman  Square  instantly 
recognised  her,  and  was  disposed  to  treat  her  with  more 
respect  than  on  a  former  occasion. 

"  Mr.  Boughton  is  not  here,  ma'am,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  her 
inquiry. 

"  Would  you  give  me  the  address  of  his  office  ?  " 
"  I  can  give  you  the  address,  but  he  is  away  in  Scotland,  and  not 
expected  back  for  another  fortnight"    Aunt  Anne  stood  dumb- 
founded for  a  moment,  then  slowly  she  looked  up  at  the  servant 
with  a  little  smile  that  had  its  effect. 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate,"  she  said,  "  my  business  with  him  is 
most  pressing.    Have  you  good  accounts  of  Sir  William  ?  " 

"  Sir  William  is  back,  ma'am.    He  returned  last  week,  but  he  is 
confined  to  his  room  with  another  attack." 
"  Does  he  keep  his  bed  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  is  sitting  by  the  fire  just  now,  ma'am,  writing  some 
letters."  In  a  moment  Aunt  Anne  had  whisked  into  the  house ; 
she  felt  quite  exhilarated. 

"  Be  good  enough  to  take  my  name  to  him,  and  ask  if  he  is 
sufficiently  well    to    see  his  cousin,  Mrs. — Mrs.  Baines,"  she 
hesitated  over  the  last  word — "  say  that  I  am  extremely  solicitous 
to  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  him." 
"I  am  afraid  he  won't  be  able  to  see  you," — the  servant  began. 
"  Have  the  goodness  to  take  up  my  name." 
"  I  am  afraid," — the  servant  began  again. 
"  And  say  I  wish  to  see  him  on  a  matter  of  great  importance," 
she  went  on  imperiously,  not  heeding  the  interruption.    She 
walked  towards  the  dining-room  door,  as  if  she  had  a  right  to  the 
entire  house,  but  suddenly  turned  round. 
"  I  feel  certain  Sir  William  will  see  me,"  she  said,  "  find  I  will 
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follow  yon  upstairs."  Helplessly  the  servant  obeyed  her,  and 
unfalteringly  the  soft  footsteps  pattered  after  him  up  to  the 
second  floor.  There  he  entered  the  front  bedroom,  while  she 
remained  on  the  landing. 

"Mrs.  Baines  wishes  to  know  if  she  oan  speak  to  yon,  sir,"  she 
heard  him  say, 

"Tell  her  I  am  too  ill  to  see  anyone,"  a  thin  distinct  voice 
answered. 

"  She  says  it  is  a" matter  of  extreme  importance,  sir." 

"  I  am  writing  letters  and  don't  wish  to  be  disturbed;  bring  my 
chicken-broth  in  twenty  minutes." 

But  a  moment  later,  and  Aunt  Anne  had  whisked  also  into  the 
room,  passing  the  servant  who  was  leaving  it. 

"  William,"  she  said,  "  you  must  not  refuse  to  let  me  see  you 
once  again.  I  cannot  believe  that  you  are  too  ill  to  shake  hands 
with  your  cousin  Anne."  As  she  spoke  she  looked  round  the 
room,  and  took  in  all  its  details  at  a  glance.  It  had  three  windows, 
a  writing  table  and  bookcase  between  them,  a  big  four-post 
bedstead  with  dark  hangings  facing  them.  To  the  left  was  a 
tall  wardrobe  of  rosewood  that  had  no  looking-glass  let  into  its 
panelled  doors.  By  the  fireplace  was  a  roomy  easy  chair  in  which 
sat  Sir  William  Bammage.  He  was  dressed  in  a  puce  woollen 
dressing  gown,  and  half  rolled  up  in  a  coloured  blanket.  By  his 
side  was  an  invalid  table  with  writing  materials  on  it,  and  a  flap 
at  the  side  that  stretched  over  his  knees.  In  the  large  fireplace 
blazed  a  cheerful  fire,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace,  and 
facing  Sir  William,  there  was  a  second  easy  chair.  He  himself 
appeared  to  be  a  tall  man,  thin,  nervous  and  irritable.  His 
manner  was  cold  and  disagreeable,  but  it  conveyed  a  sense  of 
loneliness,  a  remembrance  of  long  cheerless  years  that  in  a  manner 
excused  it.  He  looked  like  a  man  who  had  probably  deserved 
respect,  but  had  made  few  friendships.  He  was  not  nearly  as  old 
as  he  seemed  at  the  first  glance :  illness,  and  work,  and  lack  of 
human  interests,  had  aged  him  more  than  actual  years. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  "  he  said  drily. 

"  I  have  been  so  grieved  to  hear  of  your  illness,  William.  I 
hope  you  received  my  letters,  I  wrote  three  or  four  times  to  tender 
you  my  sympathy."  She  looked  at  the  servant  in  a  manner  that 
said,  "  Go  away,"  and  he  went,  carefully  shutting  the  door. 

"  I  am  not  well  enough  to  receive  visitors,"  Sir  William  said  in 
the  same  dry  voice. 

"  My  dear  William,  you  must  let  me  stay  with  you  five  minutes, 
I  will  not  intrude  longer  on  your  privacy,"  and  she  seated  herself 
in  the  chair  facing  him. 
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"  If  what  yon  have  to  say  is  of  a  business  nature,  I  am  not  well 
enough  to  enter  upon  it  now." 

"  Did  you  derive  benefit  from  your  stay  at  Cannes — you  were 
constantly  in  my  thoughts." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you." 

"  I  fear  you  have  had  to  abandon  many  of  your  city  occupations," 
she  went  on  in  a  sympathetic  voice,  "  it  must  be  a  great  regret  to 
the  Corporation.  I  was  speaking  of  your  mayoralty  some  months 
ago  to  Mr.  Fisher  the  editor  of  Tlie  Centre"  Aunt  Anne  was 
talking  to  gain  time.  Her  throat  was  choking,  her  mouth  twitched 
with  restrained  excitement. 

"  Where  did  you  meet  him  ?  "  Sir  William  asked  in  a  judicial 
manner,  tapping  the  arm  of  his  chair  with  his  thin  fingers. 

"  I  met  him  at  Walter  Hibbert's." 

He  was  silent  and  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  her  to  go.  For  a  few 
moments  she  could  not  gather  courage  to  speak  again.  He  looked 
up  at  her. 

"I  am  much  obliged  for  this  visit,"  he  said  coldly,  "but  I 
cannot  ask  you  to  prolong  it " 

"  William,"  she  said,  "  I  came  to  see  you  on  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, I  would  not  have  intruded  had  it  been  otherwise.  On  the 
occasion  of  my  last  visit  I  saw  Mr.  Boughton,  but  I  understand 
that  he  is  now  away." 

"  He  will  be  back  in  two  or  three  weeks,  you  will  then  be  able 
to  see  him." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  doubtfully,  "  I 
have  been  deeply  touched  at  your  kindness." 

"  Yes  ?  "  he  said  enquiringly. 

"  Thkt  it  has  been  the  greatest  help  to  me,  I  need  hardly  say ; 
but  I  have  had  so  many  expenses  this  winter,  it  was  inadequate 
to  meet  them  all." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  ?  "     He  was  becoming  interested. 

"  There  are  three  or  four  weeks  yet  before  the  next  quarter  is 
due.  I  am  staying  in  a  country  house  and  the  expenses  I  have 
to  meet " 

"  What  country  house  ?  " 

"  Walter  and  Florence  Hibbert's.  It  is  a  cottage  most  charm- 
ingly situated  in  Surrey." 

"  I  suppose  it  costs  you  nothing  to  stay  there  ?  " 

"  They  have  been  most  kind.  But  they  are  now  abroad,  and 
naturally  I  have  appearances  to  maintain,  and  the  necessities  of 
the  table  to  provide." 

"  For  whom  ?  Only  for  yourself  I  suppose  ?  You  have  not  a 
large  establishment."    His  thin  fingers  wandered  beneath  the 
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papers  on  the  table  as  if  they  were  seeking  for  something.  They 
found  it,  and  drew  it  a  little  forward.  Aunt  Anne,  following  the 
movement  with  her  eyes,  saw  the  corner  of  a  cheque  book  peep  out 
from  beneath  the  blotting  paper.  "  You  have  not  a  dozen  servants  ?  " 
he  asked  ironically. 

"  I  have  only  one  servant,"  she  said,  getting  a  little  agitated. 

"And  yourself?" 

"  And  someone  who  is  with  me,"  she  said. 

"And  doesn't  the  someone  who  is  with  you  keep  you, — or  do  you 
keep  her  ? "  and  he  pushed  back  the  cheque  book.  Aunt  Anne 
was  silent  for  a  moment.  "  I  suppose  it*  doesn't  co9t  you  anything 
to  live.  What  do  you  want  money  for  ?  "  He  put  his  hands  on  the 
arms  of  his  chair  and  looked  at  her. 

"  William,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot  discuss  all  my  expenditure,  or 
enter  into  every  detail  of  my  household,"  and  there  was  as  much 
pride  in  her  tone  as  she  dared  put  into  it.  "  I  came  to  ask  you  if 
you  would  have  the  great  kindness  to  advance  the  quarter's  allow- 
ance you  are  so  kind  as  to  give  me.     It  will  be  due " 

"  Quarter's  allowance  I  give  you  ?  I  don't  understand.  I  told 
<  you  some  time  ago  that  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  away 
money.  I  believe  you  had  some  of  your  own  when  you  started  in 
life,  and  if  you  made  away  with  it  that  is  your  own  business." 

"  But  William,  I  am  speaking  of  the  hundred  a  year  you  have 
allowed  me  lately  through  Mr.  Boughton." 

He  was  fairly  roused  now,  and  turned  his  face  full  upon  her. 
There  were  cruel  pitiless  lines  upon  it,  though  she  fought  against 
them  bravely. 

"  I  have  allowed  you  no  hundred  a  year,"  he  said  angrily,  "  and 
I  intend  to  allow  you  none.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Boughton 
has  paid  you  a  hundred  a  year  on  my  account  ?  " 

"  I  understood  so,"  Aunt  Anne  gasped,  shaking  with  fright. 

"  I  suppose  he  had  some  reason  for  it.  If  he  has  done  it  out  of 
his  own  money,  it  is  his  own  business.  If  he  has  done  it  out  of 
mine,  I  shall  have  a  reckoning  up  with  him,  and  probably  you 
will  have  one  too." 

"  But  William,  have  you  been  under  the  impression  that  I  was 
left  to  starve  ?  " 

"  I  was  under  no  impression  at  all  concerning  you.  Once  for 
all,  Anne,  you  must  understand  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give 
away  the  money  for  which  I  have  worked  to  people  who  have  been 
die." 

"I  have  not  been  idle,"  she  said,  "  and  you  forget  that  I  am 
your  cousin,  that  our  mothers " 

"I  know  all  that,"  he  said  interrupting  her,  "your  people  and 
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you  bad  your  own  way  to  make  in  life,  and  so  bad  I  and  my 
people." 

"  But  if  yon  do  not  help  me "  she  bnrst  ont,  for  she  could 

bear  it  no  longer —  "  if  yon  do  not  help  me,  I  shall  starve." 

"  I  really  don't  see  what  claim  yon  have  upon  me." 

"  I  am  your  cousin  and  I  am  old,  and  I  shall  starve,'1  she  re- 
peated. "  I  must  have  money  to-day.  If  I  don't  take  back  money 
this  afternoon  my  heart  will  break."  Again  his  fingers  went  for 
a  moment  in  the  direction  of  the  cheque  book  and  tantalized  her. 
She  stood  up  and  looked  at  him  entreatingly.  "  I  am  not  speaking 

only  for  myself,"  she  pleaded,  "but  for  another "    and  she 

broke  down. 

"  For  whom  else  are  you  speaking  then  ?  "  he  asked,  withdrawing 
his  fingers. 

"  For  one  who  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  who  will  starve  too  unless 
you  help  us.    William,  I  entreat  you  to  remember " 

"  But  who  is  this  pauper  you  are  helping,  and  why  should  I 
help  her  too?" 

"  It  is  not  a  pauper,"  she  said  indignantly.  "  It  is  some  one  who 
is  dearer  than  all  the  world  to  me,  and  once  more  I  entreat  you  to 
help  us." 

"  Well,  but  who  is  it  ?— is  it  a  child  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered  in  a  low  voice  full  of  infinite  tenderness, 
and  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  let  her  chin  fall  on  her  breast. 

"Who  is  it?" 

"  It  is  my  husband,"  and  almost  a  sob  broke  from  her. 

"  Your  husband  ?    I  thought  he  was  dead." 

"  Mr.  Baines  is  dead,  long  ago ;  but — I  have  married  again." 

"  Married  again ! "  he  repeated,  as  if  he  could  hardly  believe  his 
ears. 

"  Yes,  married  again,  and  that  is  why  I  implore  you  to  help  me, 
so  that  I  may  give  the  young  tender  life  that  is  joined  to  mine 
the  comforts  that  are  necessary  to  him,"  she  said  with  supplicating 
misery. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  and  he  looked  at  her  as  if  he  thought 
gho  was  mad,  "  that  some  young  man  has  married  you." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  in  a  low  voice,  "  we  have  been  married 
nearly  six  months." 

"And  has  he  got  any  money,  or  does  he  do  anything  for  a 
living?'; 

"  He  is  a  most  brilliant  writer,  and  has  given  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  Mr.  Fisher ;  but  he  has  been  ill,  and  he  requires  country 
air,  and  nourishment,  and  luxuries,  and  I  implore  you  to  help  me  to 
preserve  this  young  and  beautiful  life  that  has  been  confided  to  me." 
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"  Is  he  a  cripple  or  mad  ?  " 

She  looked  up  in  astonishment. 

"He  is  a  fine,  tall  young  man,"  she  said,  with  proud  indigna- 
tion ;  "  I  should  not  have  married  a  cripple,  William,  and  I  have 
already  told  you  that  he  is  a  writer  on  The  Centre,  though  he 
is  not  able  at  present  to  do  his  own  talents  justice." 

"  So  you  have  to  keep  him  ?  " 

"He  kept  me  when  he  had  money ;  he  gave  me  himself,  and  all 
he  possessed  in  the  world." 

"  What  did  he  marry  you  for  ?  "  Sir  William  asked,  gazing  at 
her  in  wonder  and  almost  clutching  the  arms  of  his  chair. 

"  He  married  me "  her  voice  trembled  and  she  drooped  her 

head  again — "  he  married  me  because — he  loved  me." 

"  Loved  you !    What  should  he  love  you  for  ?  " 

"  William,  do  you  wish  to  insult  me  ?  I  do  not  see  why  he 
should  not  love  me,  or  why  he  should  pretend  to  do  so  if  he  did  not." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  love  him  ?  "  he  said,  pulling  the  blanket 
farther  up  over  his  knees,  and  speaking  in  a  scornful,  incredulous 
voice. 

"  Yes,  William,  I  do— I  love  him  more  than  all  the  world— and 
unless  you  will  help  me  so  that  I  may  give  him  those  things  that 
he  requires  and  make  our  little  home  worthy  of  his  residence  in 
it,  you  will  break  my  heart.  You  will  kill  him,  and  you  will  break 
my  heart,"  she  repeated  passionately.  "I  will  conceal  nothing 
from  you,  we  are  starving,  we  have  not  got  a  pound  in  the  world. 
We  have  not  even  food  to  eat.  He  is  young  and  requires  plenty 
of  nourishment,  he  is  not  strong  and  wants  luxuries." 

"  And  you  want  me  to  pay  for  them." 

But  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  him  and  swept  on — 

"  He  must  have  them  or  he  will  die.  We  have  spent  every 
penny  we  had,  I  have  even  borrowed  money  on  my  possessions. 
I  can  conceal  things  from  strangers,  but  you  and  I  belong  to 
the  same  family,  and  what  I  say  to  you  I  know  is  sacred — we  are 
starving,  William,  we  are  starving,  and  I  implore  you  to  help  me. 
He  says  he  cannot  stay  unless  I  take  back  money — that  he  will 
go  and  leave  me."  Something  seemed  to  gather  in  her  throat, 
there  was  a  ring  of  fright  and  despair  in  her  voice  as  she  said  the 
last  words.  "  He  will  leave  me,  and  it  will  break  my  heart,  for 
he  is  all  the  world  to  me.  It  will  break  my  heart  if  he  goes,  and 
unless  I  take  back  money  he  will  leave  me." 

"  And  let  you  starve  by  yourself— a  nice  man  to  marry ! " 
"William,"  she  said,  "he  must  remember  what  is  due  to 
himself.    He  cannot  stay  if  he  has  not  even  food  to  eat." 
11  And  pray  who  is  this  gentleman?  " 
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"  I  have  told  you  that  he  is  a  brilliant  writer." 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  justified  in  telling  yon — he  does  not  wish 
onr  marriage  to  be  known." 

"  I  can  quite  understand  that,"  Sir  William  answered  ironically. 
"  Did  he  tell  you  to  come  to  me  for  money  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  told  me  to  do  so,"  she  said  tragically,  "  he  knew  your 
good  heart." 

"  Knew  my  good  heart,  did  he  ?  "  There  was  a  deadly  pallor 
spreading  over  Sir  William's  face  that  frightened  her.  For  a 
moment  his  lips  moved  without  making  a  sound,  then  he  re- 
covered his  voice — "  Tell  me  his  name,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  William "  she  began. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  cried,  and  his  breath  came  short  and  quick. 

She  was  too  scared  to  demur  any  longer. 

"  It  is  Alfred  Wimple,"  and  her  heart  stood  still. 

He  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  in  silence. 

"  Wimple,"  he  said,  "  what,  Boughton's  nephew  ?  That  skunk 
he  had  to  turn  out  of  his  office  ?  " 

"  He  is  Mr.  Boughton's  nephew ;  and  he  left  his  uncle's  office 
because  the  duties  were  too  arduous  for  his  health." 

"  He  left  his  uncle's  office  because  he  was  kicked  out  of  it.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  have  married  him — a  man  who 
never  did  a  day's  work  in  his  life  or  payed  a  bill  that  he  owed  ; 
and  as  for  writing,  I  don't  believe  one  word  of  it.  It's  not  a 
month  ago  that  his  uncle  told  me  of  some  old  woman,  his  landlady 
forsooth,  who  had  been  to  him  with  a  long  bill " 

"  It  was  for  his  professional  chambers.  A  man  in  his  position 
requires  them." 

"Yes,  and  he'd  been  sponging  on  the  woman's  mother,  too, 
in  the  country.    Were  you  with  him  ?  " 

"  No,  William,  I  was  not,"  and  suddenly  a  load  was  lifted  from 
Aunt  Anne's  heart.  The  mystery  of  Liphook  appeared  to  be 
solved,  and  Alfred  Wimple's  account  of  his  debts  to  be  verified. 
A  world  of  tenderness  rushed  back  into  her  heart  and  gave  her 
strength  and  courage  to  fight  her  battle  to  the  end.  "  No  I  was 
not  with  him,"  she  repeated,  and  as  she  looked  up  a  smile,  a  look 
of  almost  happiness  was  on  her  face,  that  made  her  cousin  more 
wonderstruck  than  ever.  "  He  required  country  air  to  invigorate 
him,  and  our  means  would  not  admit  of " 

"Boughton  has  been  allowing  you  a  hundred  a  year,"  said 
Sir  William,  "and  this  Wimple  has  married  you,"  he  went  on, 
a  light  seeming  to  break  upon  him.  "  I  am  beginning  to  under- 
stand it.    I  presume  he  knows  that  you  are  my  cousin." 
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"Yes,  I  told  him  that  you  were — he  spoke  of  you  with 
admiration,"  Aunt  Anne  added,  always  more  anxious  to  say 
something  gratifying  to  her  listener  than  to  be  strictly  veracious. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  did.  Pray  when  did  this  fine  love-making 
begin  ?  "  Sir  William  asked  scornfully. 

"  Nearly  a  year  ago,"  Aunt  Anne  answered  in  a  faltering  voice, 
for  she  was  almost  beaten  in  spite  of  the  relief  that  had  been 
given  her  a  minute  or  two  ago. 

"And  when  did  Boughton  begin  to  allow  you  this  hundred 
a  year?" 

"  About  the  time  of  my  marriage/1 

"I  perfectly  understand.  I'll  tell  you  the  reason  of  your 
marriage  and  of  his  love  for  you  in  a  moment."  With  an  effort 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  and  touched  the  bell.  "  Charles,"  he 
said  when  the  servant  entered,  "  unlock  my  safe." 

The  man  pulled  back  a  curtain  that  had  been  drawn  over  a 
recess  and  disclosed  an  iron  door.  "On  the  top  of  the  shelf 
to  the  left  you  will  see  a  blue  envelope  labelled  '  last  will  and 
testament.'    Give  it  to  me,"  Sir  William  said. 

A  Beared  look  broke  over  Aunt  Anne's  face. 

"  Lock  the  safe  and  go — no,  stop — give  me  some  brandy  first." 

The  servant  poured  a  little  into  a  glass  from  a  bottle  which 
stood  on  the  writing-table  between  the  windows.  The  old  man's 
hand  shook  while  he  took  it.  Aunt  Anne,  looking  at  him  like 
a  culprit  waiting  for  punishment,  noticed  a  blackness  round  his 
mouth  and  that  the  lines  on  his  face  were  rigid. 

"Shall  I  bring  you  some  chicken-broth,  Sir  William?"  the 
servant  asked. 

"  When  I  ring.  Go."  Then  he  turned  to  Aunt  Anne.  "  Now 
I  will  tell  you  why  this  young  man  loved  you."  He  said  the  last 
words  with  an  almost  fiendish  chuckle.  "  He  loved  you  because, 
being  a  clerk  in  his  uncle's  office,  the  office  from  which  he  had  to 
be  kicked,  he  probably  knew — in  fact,  I  am  certain  that  he  knew, 
for  he  came  to  ask  me  your  Christian  name  when  the  instructions 
were  being  given — that  I  had  provided  for  you  in  my  will.  I 
do  not  choose  to  pauperise  people  while  I  live,  but  I  considered 
it  my  duty  to  leave  some  portion  of  my  wealth  to  my  relations, 
no  matter  how  small  a  claim  they  had  upon  me.  He  knew 
that  you  would  get  a  fourth  share  of  my  money — probably  he 
reckoned  it  up  and  calculated  that  it  would  amount  to  a  good 
many  thousand  pounds,  so  he  and  Boughton  concocted  a  scheme 
to  get  hold  of  it  together." 

"  Mr.  Boughton  knew  nothing  of  our  marriage." 

"  I  tell  you  it  was  all  a  scheme.    What  should  Boughton  allow 
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yon  a  hundred  a  year  for  ?  " "  He  was  grasping  the  will  while  he 
spoke. 

"  He  knew  nothing  about  it,  William,  neither  did  Alfred." 

"Well,  we'll  put  his  disinterestedness  to  the  test,"  and  he  tried 
to  tear  the  will  in  half,  but  his  fingers  were  too  weak. 

"  Oh  no,"  she  cried,  "  no,  no." 

"Do  you  suppose  a  young  man  would  marry  an  old  woman 
like  you  for  any  reason  but  gain  ?  That  you  should  have  been 
such  a  fool — and  for  that  unwholesome-looking  cur,  with  his  long, 
rickety  legs  and  red  hair,  why  he  looks  like  a  stale  prawn,"  the 
old  man  said  derisively,  and  made  another  effort  to  tear  the  will. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it — William,  I  implore  you,"  and  she  clasped 
her  hands  with  terror. 

He  leant  forward  with  an  effort  and  put  the  will  on  the  fire. 

"Oh  no,  no,"  she  cried  again  and  kneeling  down  almost 
snatched  it  from  the  flames. 

He  took  up  the  poker  between  his  two  white  hands  and  held 
the  paper  down  with  it. 

"It  is  cruel — cruel "  she  began  as  she  watched  it  disappear 

from  her  sight. 

"  I  think  I  have  made  the  case  clear,"  he  said,  "  and  that  you 
will  see  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  staying.  My  money  was 
not  made  to  benefit  Mr.  Alfred  Wimple.  I  shall  make  another  will, 
and  it  will  not  contain  your  name."    He  rang  the  bell  again. 

"You  have  treated  me  cruelly  —  cruelly  —  but  heaven  will 
frustrate  you  yet."  Anguish  and  dignity  were  strangely  blended 
in  her  voice,  but  she  hesitated  a  moment,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
the  latter  had  gained  the  victory,  when  she  went  on  :  "  You  and 
I  will  probably  never  meet  again,  William;  you  have  insulted 
me  shamefully,  and  you  will  remember  it  when  it  is  too  late  to 
ask  my  forgiveness.  You  have  insulted  me,  and  treated  me 
heartlessly,  yet  it  was  beside  us  when  we  were  children  that  our 
mothers "    The  servant  entered  with  a  cup  of  chicken-broth. 

"Good-bye,  Mrs.  Alfred  Wimple,"  Sir  William  said  politely. 
"  Charles,  show  Mrs.  Wimple  downstairs." 

The  man  was  bewildered  at  the  strange  name,  and  looked  at 
Aunt  Anne  doubtfully.  Sir  William  clutched  at  the  arms  of  his 
chair  again  and  his  head  sank  back  upon  the  pillow. 

"  William "  she  began. 

"  Go,"  he  said  hoarsely.  For  a  moment  she  hesitated,  a  red 
spot  had  burnt  itself  on  her  cheek,  and  slowly  she  followed  the 
servant  down  the  stuirs. 
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WITH  WHICH  IS  INCORPORATED  "BRNTLRYS  MISCELLANY? 


AUGUST,  1892. 

(Stab's  fn\. 

By  MAARTEN  MAARTENS, 
Author  of  'An  Old  Maid's  Love'  and  'The  Sin  of  Joost  Avbunoh/ 


PART  in. 

Chapter  XXXIV. 
A  fool's  thoughts. 

THE  fool  sat  in  his  room.  His  eyes  were  closed.  God  had 
closed  them.  But  from  God,  who  is  Light,  no  darkness  can 
go  forth.  For  His  darkness  is  bat  other  light  made  manifest. 
And  the  fool's  soul  was  light  with  that  darkness  which  is  God's. 

He  bent  his  head  upon  his  hands  and  thought.  The  golden 
glitter  of  his  curls  swept  smoothly  over  his  shoulders.  They  were 
his  mother's  curls.  He  had  never  allowed  anyone  to  shorten  them 
since  his  father  had  told  him  this  in  the  days  of  his  distant 
childhood,  the  childhood  which  to  him  was  both  yesterday  and 
to-day,  and,  for  all  he  knew,  might  be  to-morrow.  What  would 
Mother  Margaretha  say,  if  she  came  back — with  Hubert,  for 
instance, — and  found  that  Johanna  had  cut  off  her  darling's  curls  ? 

He  bent  his  head  upon  his  hands  and  thought.  Thought,  with 
him,  was  chiefly  consciousness  of  loving,  a  pleasant  dwelling  upon 
the  various  names  of  his  little  circle  of  friends.  There  was 
Johanna,  in  the  first  place,  his  hourly  companion,  his  constant 
help — and  playmate.  She  was  always  with  him.  She  had  always 
been  with  him.  For  he  could  not  remember  a  time  when  it  had 
been  otherwise.  Judith  Lossell  had  faded  as  completely  out  of 
his  ekistence  as  a  spectrum  drops  from  a  wall. 

And  then  there  was  Mother  Margaretha,  whom  he  did  not 
remember  having  seen,  but  about  whom  he  remembered  much  that 
had  been  told  him.    The  vague  reminiscence  of  his  sunny  childhood 
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still  abode  with  him.  His  mother  might  return.  She  could  still 
send  him  messages  of  love.  And  so  could  Hubert's  wife,  whose 
name  was  also  Margaretha.  They  were  the  same,  these  two,  and 
yet  they  must  be  different.    Elias  loved  the  two  in  one. 

And  there  was  his  father,  who  had  not  been  near  him  for  bo 
many  years.  His  father  would  never  come  back  to  see  him.  They 
said  that  he  could  not,  because  he  was  dead.  Dead.  That  meant 
that  you  lived  in  a  country  whence  you  could  never  come  out  to 
see  those  whom  you  loved.  But  his  mother,  was  she  not  dead 
also  ?    His  mother  ?    There  was  Judith,  whom  he  had  forgotten. 

She  had  been  "  Mama."    Mother  Margaretha  could  not  be  dead. 

Hubert  knew  about  her.     Hubert  and  Margaretha. 

Hubert,  was  not  dead,  either,  although  Elias  had  not  "seen" 
him  for  many,  many  years.  But  Hubert  could  come  back  some 
day ;  he  was  always  speaking  of  it.  He  sent  messages.  Father 
had  never  sent  a  message  since  he  left  off  coming.  Johanna  said 
dead  people  never  did  so,  or  the  letters  almost  constantly  went 
astray  if  they  did.  Johanna  believed  in  falling  portraits  and 
cracking  mirrors,  but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Elias  knew 
nothing  of  these. 

He  would  meet  Hubert  soon  again.  But,  then,  he  would  also 
meet  his  dead  father  some  day.  Johanna  had  said  so.  And  he 
would  meet  Mother  Margaretha  also.  It  was  all  very  confusing. 
Where  were  the  limits  of  life  and  death  ? 

In  love  there  were  none. 

And  then  there  was  Hendrik.  Ah,  there  we  once  more  returned 
to  firmer  ground.  Hendrik  was  alive  and  well,  and  came  frequently 
to  see  him.  He  came  far  oftener  of  late  than  he  used  to.  Elias 
liked  Hendrik  fairly  satisfactorily,  not  with  such  depth  of  affection 
as  he  felt  for  his  inmost  circle,  but  quite  enough  to  rejoice  at  his 
coming.  Besides,  Hendrik  had  learned  to  talk  with  his  brother 
much  more  easily  of  late.  And  Elias  was  always  grateful  when 
anyone  took  the  trouble  to  converse  with  him.  He  would  even  have 
appreciated,  on  that  account,  the  kindness  of  the  gentleman  whom 
Hendrik  repeatedly  brought  with  him,  had  it  not  been  that  he  felt 
an  insuperable  aversion  to  that  soft-fingered  talker.  It  was  wrong 
to  feel  an  aversion  to  anyone. 

And  Hendrik  helped  him  in  that  momentous  money-difficulty 
which  had  become  the  "  worry  "  of  his  life. 

Furthermore,  there  was  Cornelia,  Hendrik's  wife,  who  came  very 
rarely,  and  who  could  not  talk  to  him,  when  she  came.  Johanna  did 
not  like  Cornelia.  But,  then,  did  Johanna  like  Hendrik  ?  It  was 
wrong  not  to  like  good  people,  said  Johanna.  But,  surely,  Hendrik 
and  Cornelia  were  good. 
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Everybody  was  good,  except  the  bad  people ;  and  the  bad  people 
were  all  in  prison. 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  was  that  everybody  was  always  telling 
yon. to  do  what  nobody  ever,  thought  of  doing. 

And  Johanna  had  said What    had    Johanna  said?    He 

forgot  what  he  was  thinking  of.  Johanna  did  not  approve  of  Jops, 
and  never  allowed  him  to  touch  Elias,  or  to  speak  to  him  except 
through  her.  Elias  had  been  very  angry  about  this,  and  had  cried 
and  stormed,  but  Johanna  had  remained  firm.  After  all,  Elias  could 
understand  her  motives  to  a  certain  extent,  for  Jops  was  bad  and 
told  lies.     He  had  said  that  the  starving  little  children  liked  to  starve. 

Probably  he  would  have  been  put  in  prison,  had  it  not  been  that 
he  was  deaf  and  dumb. 

And  then  there  were  Dr.  Piilenaar,  his  old,  old  friend,  who  was 
always  kind,  and  the  Notary,  who  had  helped  him  to  give  away  his 
money,  and  there  was  John,  who  went  walking  with  him,  and  the 
gardener,  who  assisted  him  with  his  flowers,  and  the  coachman,  who 
allowed  him  to  give  lumps  of  sugar  to  the  horses. 

And  there  were  the  roses  and  the  canaries,  and  the  guinea-pigs, 
and  the  cockatoo  and  the  big  cat.  And  the  beautiful  azaleas,  and 
the  camellias,  and  all  the  bright  treasures  he  had  never  seen.  And 
there  was  "Tonnerre,"  whom  he  had  seen.  He  remembered  him 
quite  well.  He  did  not  know  how  long  ago  it  was  since  he  had 
played  with  him.  For  all  he  knew,  it  might  have  been  last  week. 
For  he  loved  the  little  animal  still. 

The  world  was  full  of  things  to  love.  Only  it  seemed  a  pity  one 
man  could  love  so  few.  And  he,  of  all  men,  could  not  stretch 
beyond  the  narrowest  bounds  of  his  horizon.  It  was  a  grief  to  him, 
which  he  realized  at  times  with  sudden  poignancy,  that  his  heart 
was  walled  in,  as  well  as  his  brain.  But  only  occasionally  did  he 
rise  to  such  lucidity  of  regretful  yearning.  As  a  rule,  he  rested 
in  his  calm  benevolence,  and  did  what  frequent  little  kindnesses  his 
fettered  hand  was  fit  to  do. 

"And  I  love  you,  Elias,  you  know,"  he  said,  aloud.  "I  love 
you  very  much.  I  am  glad  there  is  always  you  left  to  love,  and 
talk  to,  and  think  about.  It  would  be  dreadful  in  the  loneliness, 
if  one  had  not  that.  '  Two's  company,  and  three's  none,9  says 
Johanna.    I'm  glad  we're  always  company." 

And  unwittingly  he  thanks  God  for  making  each  man — even  a 
fool — companion  to  himself.  And  then  his  head  grows  tired  and  the 
clouds  come  sinking  over  it.  It  is  night,  say  the  wise  men ;  but 
they  are  mistaken.  Elias  knows  otherwise.  These  grey  vapours 
are  not  the  shades  of  evening,  but  the  mists  of  a  dark  noonday. 

"Everybody  loves,"    he    murmurs.     "All    the    good    people. 
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Johanna,  and  papa,  and  Hendrik,  and  Mother  Margaretha,  and 
Hubert,  and  Tonnerre,  and — and  everybody.  Elias  loves  them  alL 
Only— only — loving  them  all  sounds  like  loving  nobody.  And  Elias 
loves  one  more  than  another.  Only,  one  can't  reckon  out  how  or 
why.  Elias  loves  Elias  best  of  all."  And  he  opens  his  great  eyes 
on  the  world.    But  he  does  not  know  they  are  open. 


Chapter  XXXV. 

AND  A  WIS!  MAN'S  DEEDS. 

"  Would  you  like  to  come  with  me  this  afternoon,  Elias/9  says 
Hendrik  Lossell,  "  and  see  how  your  colony  is  getting  on  ?  "  He 
has  learned  to  speak  quite  easily  now  on  the  fingers,  and  the  two 
brothers  can  converse  without  any  aid  from  Johanna.  They 
prefer  that  it  should  be  so.  Elias  considers  it  pleasanter,  and 
Hendrik — simpler. 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  to  go  very  much,"  Elias  replies.  "  I  want 
to  see  about  little  Tennis's  leg.  I  promised  him  I  would  do  all  I 
could  to  persuade  Dr.  Pillenaar  to  have  a  look  at  it,  and  I  want  to 
know  if  he's  be^n." 

So  they  start  together  in  Hendrik's  carriage,  which  has  been 
waiting  in  front  of  the  villa.  For  Hendrik  has  a  carriage  now. 
Cornelia  is  confined  to  the  house  with  a  cold.  It  is  not  often  that 
Hendrik  gets  the  use  of  his  carriage.  He  does  not  want  it  often. 
There  are  plenty  of  trams  and  cabs  in  the  city,  and  he  has  no  time, 
as  a  rule,  for  country  drives.  He  is  tied  down  to  his  business  all 
day,  to  his  business,  strictly  speaking,  and,  furthermore,  to  all  the 
"extras."  There  are  a  number  of  extras.  Sometimes  they 
threaten  to  overrun  the  "tea-shop"  altogether.  "Oh,  bother 
Elias's  '  tea-shop/ "  says  Alers.  The  young  merchant  is  Town- 
Councillor,  as  his  father  was,  and  a  man  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  Eoopstad.  People  sometimes  whisper  to  each  other,  at 
Cornelia's  great  receptions,  that  Lossell  is  very  busy.  He  is 
really  too  busy,  you  know ;  you  hardly  ever  meet  him  in  his  wife's 
drawing-room. 

Cornelia  has  a  bad  cold.  And  so  she  is  staying  at  home.  For 
there  is  to  be  one  of  Herr  Pfuhl's  select  concerts  in  her  house  next 
Tuesday,  and  she  does  not  want  the  Roman  nose  to  look  red. 

There  is  nothing  that  Elias  enjoys  so  much  as  going  to  visit 
what  is  called  his  colony.  He  understands  now,  for  it  has  been 
made  very  plain  to  him,  that  the  rich  cannot  scatter  all  their 
money  among  the  poor,  and  have  done  with  the  matter.    The  poor 
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•would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  They  would  not  buy  bread 
'with  it.  They  would  waste  it,  and  then  they  would  be  poor  and 
hungry  again,  and  the  rich,  being  poor  now  also,  would  no  longer 
"be  able  to  help  them.  It  is  not  God's  intention  that  the  rich 
should  make  themselves  poor,  but  that  they  should  continue  to  be 
rich  so  as  to  be  able  to  assist  the  destitute.  It  is  exactly  as  Elias 
said,  as  he  had  found  out  for  himself:  God  made  the  rich,  on 
purpose  to  help  the  poor. 

And,  therefore,  Elias  has  his  colony  of  unfortunates.  Houses 
have  been  built,  into  which  applicants  are  received.  Work  is 
provided  for  those  who  can  work,  and  all  who  are  entirely  unfitted 
to  do  so,  are  cared  for,  even  as  Elias  is  cared  for,  although  he  also 
does  not  work.  Hendrik  is  very  kind,  and  manages  it  all,  taking 
an  immense  amount  of  trouble,  in  spite  of  his  manifold  other 
occupations.  Elias  is  fond  of  Hendrik  because  of  this  constant 
help  and  protection.  He  loves  him  for  it.  He  could  never  have 
looked  after  the  poor  people  himself.  He  has  no  idea  what 
things  cost,  or  what  is  the  relative  value  of  money,  capital  and 
interest  and  so  on.  But  Hendrik  arranges  these  matters,  and 
assures  him  that  all  his  money  is  spent,  as  wisely  as  possible,  in 
alleviating  the  suffering  of  his  fellow-men.  He  is  grateful  to 
Hendrik  for  that.  It  cannot  all  be  alleviated,  neither  by  him,  nor 
by  anyone  elsa  Elias  does  not  understand  why  not.  He  is  vexed 
with  God  for  not  making  rich  people  enough. 

And  so  he  goes  with  Hendrik  sometimes,  and  sits  in  the 
cottages,  and  talks  to  the  people.  And  his  brother  interprets. 
They  are  all  filled  with  gratitude  towards  Elias.  They  incessantly 
call  him  their  benefactor.  And  they  as  invariably  express  their 
astonishment  that  he  can  do  so  much  for  the  poor.  They  say  it 
is  a  beautiful  thing  to  be  so  very  rich  as  he  must  evidently  be. 
Few  people  have  so  much  money  to  spend,  and  still  fewer  of  those 
who  have  spend  it  half  as  well. 

He  likes  to  hear  all  this,  and  yet  he  does  not  like  it.  It 
gratifies  him,  and  it  humbles  him.  He  does  not  quite  know  what 
to  make  of  it.  Why  does  it  seem  so  agreeable  to  him  ?  For,  if 
God  made  the  rich  to  help  the  poor,  what  merit  is  there  in 
obeying  Him  ? 

He  comes  home  from  these  visits  perplexed  yet  pleased.  And 
as  they  drive  back  together,  Hendrik  repeats  to  him  what  an 
extensive  undertaking  the  Colony  is,  and  how  much  money  it 
costs,  money  which  would  never  be  Elias's  but  for  Hendrik's 
earning  it — for  "Volderdoes  Zonen"  has  been  explained  away 
into  "Hendrik  Lossell,"  and  one  beneficent  fiction  is  fast  fading 
out  of  Elias's  life.    It  is  Hendrik  who  works  hard  for  the  money 
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which  Elias  may  spend  on  the  Colony.  "But  the  money  is 
mine  ?  "  Elias  queries  anxiously.  "  Oh  yes,  the  money  is  yours. 
I  work  for  it,  and  give  it  you ;  and  it  is  yours."  Elias  throws  his 
arm  round  his  brother's  neck,  and  kisses  him  in  the  carriage. 
With  a  brusque  movement  Hendrik  pushes  him  away  and  then, 
as  if  recollecting  himself,  he  gently  takes  his  hand.  Yes,  Hendrik 
is  good  to  Elias.  In  a  hundred  little  ways  he  is  more  affectionate 
and  thoughtful  than  he  used  to  be. 

And  one  day,  when  they  come  home  from  such  a  visit  to  the 
Colony,  Johanna  runs  out  to  meet  Elias  with  the  news  that  there 
is  a  letter  from  Hubert.  And  Elias  is  delighted,  for  he  always 
enjoys  a  letter  from  Hubert.  Doubtless  there  will  be  a  message 
— a  kind  message — from  Margaretha.  He  is  very  anxious  to  hear 
his  letter.  And  Johanna  reads  it  out  to  him,  with  Hendrik 
standing  by.  She  first  says  the  sentences  half  aloud,  as  if  to 
herself,  and  then  she  spells  them  to  Elias.  "  Word  for  word  " ; 
that  he  invariably  insists  on.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  through. 
Occasionally,  when  the  letter  is  a  long  one,  he  tires  before  they 
have  finished.  And  the  second  half  has  to  be  kept  for  another 
day. 

"We  shall  now  soon  see  each  other  again,"  writes  Hubert. 
Why  does  Hendrik  start  and  turn  pale  ?  Elias  cannot  see  that, 
and  Johanna  does  not  notice  it.  "  This  time  it  will  be  real,  not 
an  empty  promise,  as  was  the  case  two  years  ago.  You  know  our 
plans  were  altered  then  " — ("  I  forget,"  says  Elias) — "  and  Hendrik 
and  I  concluded  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  remain  here  a  little 
longer.  But  now  I  am  really  coming  back,  and  Margaretha  with 
me,  of  course,  and  the  four  children.  You  will  get  to  know  them 
all,  I  hope,  and  they  will  be  company  for  you.  It  will  be  very 
pleasant— will  it  not,  dear  Elias  ? — to  see  each  other  again.  I  am 
writing  to  Hendrik  about  it  by  this  mail." 

"  Hendrik  has  gone  away  without  saying  '  Good-bye '  to  me," 
complains  Elias  a  few  minutes  later.  "  Why  did  he  go  away  so 
quickly,  Johanna  ?  " 

How  much  of  all  this  does  Elias  remember  ?  How  much  has 
he  ever  clearly  realized  and  understood?  The  wall  still  shuts 
him  out  from  the  world  around  him,  the  prison- wall  that  casts 
him  back  upon  himself.  And  across  it  flit  the  shadows,  unsteady 
in  their  movement,  uncertain  in  their  shape.  He  catches  at  them, 
and  they  are  gone.  And  as  he  sinks  back,  disappointed,  they 
reappear. 

The  fool  sits  in  his  room.     His  eyes  are  closed. 
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Chapter  XXXVI. 

TWO  BIGHTS  AND  NO  WBONG. 

"  Do  you  know  what  day  it  is  to-day,  Hendrik  ?  "  asked  Cornelia. 
She  had  come  into  his  room  without  preliminary  warning,  and 
had  stood  watching  him  for  a  moment  at  his  writing,  as  if  uncer- 
tain whether  to  speak  or  not. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  glancing  up  in  surprise,  the  poised  pen 
between  his  fingers.  "  Thursday,  of  course.  The  day  of  your 
*  Charade.'  I  shan't  forget.  If  I  get  back  in  time  from  a  meet- 
ing I  must  attend  to-night,  Til  look  in.  I  suppose  it'll  be  very 
good,  eh?" 

He  spoke  indifferently.  And  she  answered  him  indifferently, 
or,  at  least,  with  seeming  indifference. 

"  Yes,  the  '  Charade '  is  to-night.  But  I  wasn't  thinking  of 
thai  I  know  you  don't  care  about  it.  I  was  thinking  of  the 
date,  not  of  the  day." 

Hendrik's  eyes  wandered  carelessly  to  the  calendar  over  his 
writing-table.  "The  ninth?"  he  said.  "Somebody's  birthday, 
I  suppose.  I  am  sure  I  congratulate  them.  Is  it  Ninnie  or 
Aurelia  ?  It's  a  good  thing  you  reminded  me.  Tell  me  who  it  is, 
and  I'll  wish  them  many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  I  suppose 
everybody  is  coming  this  evening?"  He  turned  back  to  the 
papers  before  him,  plainly  indicating  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
further  disturbed. 

'" It  is  nobody's  birthday,"  persisted  Cornelia.  "It  is  the  ninth 
of  April.  The  birthday  of  our  contract,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so. 
It  is  exactly  three  years  ago  to-day  since  that  Sunday  evening 
when  we  counted  up  our  'debtor'  and  'creditor'  after — after 
Thomas's  visit  to  me,  and  made  our  compromise  accordingly.  Do 
you  remember?  The  compromise  was  to  hold  good  for  three 
years." 

"Good  heavens,  Cornelia!"  burst  out  Hendrik,  starting  up 
excitedly,  "  are  you  coming  to  torment  me  for  more  money  at  this 
moment  of  all  others  ?  Compromise  ?  Compromise  ?  It  seems 
to  me  you  have  had  it  all  your  own  way  from  the  beginning. 
Look  at  Margaret  and  Hubert,  if  you  want  to  appreciate  our 
expenditure.  You  have  had  nearly  a  year  now  to  watch  them  in, 
and  to  compare  between  florins  and  dollars ! " 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  compare,"  she  interrupted  him,  dominating 
his  voice  with  her  own.     "Such  comparisons  are  useless.    But 
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neither  have  I  asked  7011  for  money,  Hendrik.    I  would  thank  7011 
to  wait  till  I  do." 

"  You  are  always  asking  for  money,"  he  said  moodily.  "  Why 
else  remind  me  of  what  you  call  our  compromise  ?  " 

"  That  is  absolutely  inaccurate,"  replied  Cornelia  coolly,  pushing 
forward  a  large  leathern  arm-chair  and  slowly  filling  it  with  her 
stately  presence.  "  Leave  those  papers  for  a  moment,  if  you  can 
so  far  oblige  me,  Hendrik.  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  this. 
It  is  seldom  indeed  that  we  talk  about  any  subject  but  trifles. 
And  I  have  delayed  long  enough." 

Hendrik  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "What's  the  good  of 
talking  ?  "  he  said. 

"It  is  unjust  of  you,  Hendrik,  to  accuse  me  of  always  asking 
for  money.  Worse  than  that,  it  is  simply  untrue.  Since  thai 
final  contest  about  the  carriage,  which  you  wanted,  most  unfairly, 
to  reduce  to  a  private  cab  at  the  livery  man's,  I  have  kept,  literally, 
to  my  part  of  the  contract.  I  have  never  asked  for  anything  but 
the  extra  grant  for  my  parties,  which  you  yourself  had  conceded, 
and,  at  this  present  moment,  I  do  not  owe  anyone  a  halfpenny, 
beyond  the  customary  outstanding  bills." 

"  But  you  are  always  giving  parties,"  interposed  Hendrik. 
"Could  I  help  it,  if  I  would?     One  invitation  necessitates 
another.    Society  life  is  like  a  rolling  snow-ball.    You  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  my  entertainments,  Hendrik.    Often  enough, 
you  yourself  have  proposed  them." 

"  Proposed  them !  "  cried  Hendrik ;  "  I  hate  the  stupid,  stifling 
crushes  I    I  keep  away  from  them  as  often  as  I  can  !  " 

"Nevertheless  you  have  proposed  them — indirectly,  by  saying 
that  we  must  call  upon  so-and-so,  or  accept  what's-his-name's 
invitation  to  dinner.  You  business  men  wrapped  up  in  your  com- 
putations of  prices  have  no  eye  for  the  intricate  variations  of  the 
social  scale.  But,  as  I  say,  Hendrik,  you  have  no  right  to  be 
disagreeable.  I  fancy  you  would  hardly  have  found  yourself  a 
town-councillor  to-day,  had  it  not  been  for  these  very  same  enter- 
tainments." 

"Maybe,  but  you  didn't  do  it  for  that,"  muttered  Hendrik 
ungraciously. 

"  Once  more,  you  are  unjnst.  You  have  always  been  unjust  to 
me,  unintentionally,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  but  still  unjnst. 
You  persist  in  looking  upon  our  interests  as  antagonistic.  That 
is  absurd,  Hendrik.  They  are  identical.  I  do  not  deny,  for 
instance,  that  your  Councillorship  is  an  advantage  to  us  both." 
"  But  not  your  bonnet,"  he  said. 
"  My  bonnet — I  assure  you  it  is  very  cheap  for  the  Bue  de  la 
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Paix — can  only  be  a  means  to  an  end.  But  I  have  my  Town- 
Councillorship  too,  and  I  am  prond  of  it.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  it 
was  ?  It  was  when  the  Burgomasters  came  to  me  last  autumn 
and  told  me  that  the  Ladies  Committee  for  the  Grand  Bazaar  in 
aid  of  the  Society  for  providing  the  poor  with  gilt-framed  Chromo- 
graphs  had  offered  her  the  dignity  of  President,  as  in  duty  bound,, 
but  that  she  had  proposed  to  pass  the  offer  on  to  me,  and  that  the 
other  ladies  had  approved.  The  Bazaar  could  only  gain  by  my 
being  at  its  head,  Mevrouw  Cecile  Overdyk  had  said,  the  Burgo- 
masteress  told  me.  You  remember?  Imagine  what  it  must 
have  cost  the  woman  to  come  and  make  me  that  confession !  Of 
course  she  had  expected  the  others  to  agree  with  her  in  her  sug- 
gestion that  it  was  best  she  should  be  number  two.  Oh,  of  course ; 
that  was  why  she  made  it !  " — a  fierce  light  of  exultation  flashed 
into  Cornelia's  eyes.  "  Many  a  better-born  woman  than  I  would 
give  ten  years  of  her  sweet,  short  life  for  such  a  moment,"  she 
said  softly.  "  It  is  the  only  field  of  ambition  open  to  us,  and  our 
ambition  is  twice  that  of  money-grabbing  man.  Eoopstad  I 
Little  Koopstad  ?  What,  said  C»sar  ?  '  Better  be  first  in  Eoop- 
stad than  second  in  Paris,'  he  said.     Caesar  was  right." 

"I  am  sure  Margaret  does  not  care  for  these  things,"  said 
Hendrik. 

"  Margaret  has  her  four  children  to  care  for.  What  have  I  ? 
I  have  no  children." 

She  was  silent.  He,  too,  was  silent.  Everything  in  the  room 
was  silent  for  a  minute,  except  the  ticking  clock. 

"  Avow,  Hendrik,"  she  began,  with  a  laugh,  "  that  the  result  is 
not  bad.  I  have  done  what  I  undertook  to  do,  and  the  price  has 
not  been  exorbitant.  Bemember,  four  years  have  not  yet  elapsed 
since  you  married  Cornelia  Alers." 

"  Well,  if  you  have  been  successful,  and  feel  happy,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said,"  replied  Hendrik,  a  little  bitterly.  He  looked 
down  at  his  bureau  and  shuffled  his  hand  among  the  papers  in 
front  of  him.     He  was  anxious  to  get  on  with  his  work. 

"  I  have  succeeded,"  said  Cornelia,  "  and  I  have  not  succeeded. 
I  have  honestly  done  all  I  could  to  stick  to  the  contract,  but  things 
have  not  come  round  as  I  expected  them  to.  It  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  we  should  be  comfortable,  Hendrik,  and,  yet,  we 
have  not  been  comfortable.  We  need  not  talk  about  happiness ; 
that  is  a  sentimental  word.  I  am  triumphant,  to  a  certain  extent. 
So  are  you.  But  we  have  not  been  comfortable.  And  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  you  are  to  blame." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Hendrik  savagely,  spluttering  flourishes 
over  his  blotting-pad.     "I  have  not  given  money  enough." 
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"  Yes,  yon  have,  for  yon  have  given  all  that  was  bargained  for, 
all  that  I  had  a  right  to  claim.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  you 
have  performed  your  part  as  well  as  I  mine.  But,  practically,  there 
is  a  great  difference,  Hendrik.  Our  whole  life  is  oppressed  by 
your  constant  conviction  that  the  bargain  was  an  unfair  one,  that 
you  promised  too  little,  and  I  too  much." 

"  The  other  way,  you  mean,"  he  interrupted. 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,"  she  objected  sharply.  "  Ton  too  little,  and 
I  too  much.  You  have  seen  how  I  have  worked  to  keep  within  the 
limits  you  set  me.  I  have  scraped  and  saved,  and  done  marvels 
with  little." 

"  With  little !  "  he  again  interrupted. 

"  With  comparatively  little.  I  wish  you  would  not  catch  me 
up  like  that.  It  is  as  difficult  to  make  a  banknote  go  farther  than 
its  limited  number  of  florins  as  it  is  to  make  a  florin  exceed  its 
twenty  pence.  You  have  no  right  to  contest  my  transparent 
good-management,  Hendrik.  A  blind  man  could  see  it — a  fool, 
like  Elias.  There  are  plenty  of  housewives  in  our  own  set  in 
Eoopstad  who  have  control  over  twice  my  resources  and  yet  don't 
make  half  my  show." 

"They  don't  want  to,"  said  Hendrik,  again  thinking  of  his 
brother's  wife. 

"Ah,  but  they  do.  There  never  was  a  woman  yet — I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  demented — who  did  not  wish  to  buy  a  florin's 
worth  for  *  three-quarters.'  Even  the  most  wasteful  flatter  them- 
selves they  '  waste  cheap.'  And  the  most  saintly  beat  down  the 
price  of  the  missionary  flannel.  I  am  convinced  that  your 
impeccable  Margaret  believes  she  gets  her  oranges  cheaper  than 
I  do  mine." 

"  I  wish  you  would  leave  me  to  my  occupations,  Cornelia.  They 
are  very  pressing." 

"  But  she  is  mistaken." 

"  Surely  you  must  have  plenty  of  your  own  also,  on  such  a  day 
as  this." 

"  Indeed  I  have.  On  such  a  day  as  this,  as  you  remind  me.  On 
the  ninth  of  April,  18 — .  It  is  as  I  said,  Hendrik.  I  struggle — 
hard — to  do  my  best,  and  you  see  it,  day  after  day.  And  you 
know  that  the  struggle  is  unnecessary.  That  it  would  oease,  if 
you  gave  me  my  due.  You  betray  yourself  by  occasionally 
advancing  me  money  before  I  have  asked  for  it.  That  is  the 
silent  confession  of  your  shame." 

"Out  of  pure  friendliness  I  may  sometimes  have  done  so," 
cried  Hendrik,  "or  perhaps,  still  oftener,  to  disarm  your  tacit 
attitude  of  protest."    He  began  to  realize  how  true  is  that  axiom 
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lie  had  always  cherished,  that  yon  can  get  a  woman  to  do 
anything  if  only  you  are  kind  to  her ! 

"It  is  your  conscience,  Hendrik,"  persisted  Cornelia,  looking 
fall  at  her  husband.  She  was  speaking  in  perfect  good  faith. 
"  Do  you  know,  I  have  often  thought  of  late  that  our  married 
life  would  have  been  happier,  if  you  had  been  less  conscientious 
than  you  are.  Now  Thomas,  I  fancy,  would  not  have  been 
tormented  by  your  scruples.  But  those  very  scruples  are 
decidedly  uncomfortable.  You  live  in  a  constant  dread  of  my 
asking  you  for  more  money,  though  I  do  not  do  it.  Why? 
Because  your  conscience  tells  you  I  should  have  a  right  so  to 
ask." 

"  Why  ?  "  echoed  Hendrik.  "  Because  constantly,  in  a  thousand 
little  indirect  hints  and  allusions,  you  give  me  to  understand  that 
I  am  rendering  your  life  a  burden  to  you." 

"Ah,  that  is  your  conscience,  Hendrik,"  said  Cornelia  impres- 
sively. 

"While  in  reality  I  am  straining  every  nerve  to  satisfy  all 
demands  upon  my  purse." 

"  Tour  own  demand  first,"  cried  Cornelia. 

He  did  not  answer.  He  felt  it  would  be  hopeless  to  say  no. 
As  for  his  demand,  he  still  smoked  his  cheap  cigars,  and  kept  a 
few  better  ones  for  his  wife's  frequent  guests.  But  Cornelia  was 
not  thinking  of  his  personal  requirements,  as  he  knew.  She  was 
thinking  of  "  Volderdoes  Zonen." 

"And  so  we  are  uncomfortable,"  Mevrouw  Lossell  went  on. 
"We  are  uncomfortable  because  we  both  have  consciences. 
Having  consciences,  we  realize  that  I  do  my  duty  and  that  you 
only  partially  do  yours.  In  so  far  as  we  are  uncomfortable,  we 
have  failed.  For  our  whole  object,  as  you  will  remember,  was  to 
be  as  unromantically  comfortable  as  possible." 

"What,  for  mercy's  sake,  are  you  driving  at?"  gasped 
Hendrik  in  despair. 

"  You  must  understand,  Henk.  I  want  you  to  treat  me  fairly, 
without  any  further  promptings  on  my  part.  The  period  for 
which  I  bound  myself  is  over,  but  I  do  not  want  to  appeal  directly 
to  that  argument.  Treat  me  fairly.  Only  treat  me  fairly. 
There  is  surely  no  reason  for  this  continued  standing  aloof,  half 
in  enmity,  half  in  distrust.  We  have  had  enough  of  it.  Set  your 
own  conscience  at  rest,  and  give  me  my  due." 

"You  want  more  money,"  said  Hendrik  doggedly.  "How 
much  is  your  due?" 

"  My  due,"  cried  Cornelia,  with  blazing  eyes,  "  is  to  be  treated 
honourably  as  your  wife,  and  not,  year  after  year,  as  your 
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housekeeper  or  your  landlady.  It  is  a  pity  we  cannot  understand 
each  other  without  such  very  plain  speaking,  for  the  people  who 
require  that  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other  have  but  a  poor 
chance  of  sympathizing  at  all.  I  am  not  your  servant,  Hendrik, 
to  be  content  with  my  monthly  pittance,  and  I  refuse  to  have  my 
wages  raised.  I  have  not  come  to  ask  for  '  more  money/  as  you 
put  it.  I  believe  I  represent  nothing  else  to  you  than  an 
employee  incessantly  clamouring  for  a  rise  of  ninepence  a  week. 
And  you  consider  you  can  ignore  my  clamouring,  because  you 
remember  I  cannot '  go  on  strike.' " 

She  rose  up  out  of  her  lazy  attitude  in  genuine  indignation, 
and  stood  towering  oyer  the  writing-table,  and  the  round  chair 
behind  it,  and  little  Hendrik  Lossell,  seated  low. 

"  We  go  halves,  as  it  is,"  he  barked  back  at  her,  somewhat 
frightened.  "  I  earn  the  money,  and  you  spend  it ;  does  that  not 
suffice?" 

"  How  unjust  you  are,  Hendrik !  As  if  I  did  not  do  some  of 
the  earning,  and  you  most  of  the  spending — or  laying  aside,  if 
you  prefer  the  term.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  for  me.  But 
do  not  let  us  squabble.  I  beg  of  you,  do  not  let  us  do  that. 
Once  more  I  ask  you :  Only  treat  me  fairly.  You  cannot,  in  your 
own  heart,  think  it  fair  that  you  should  be  making,  say,  fifty 
thousand  florins  a  year,  and  that  I  should  continue  struggling  to 
keep  up  our  establishment  on  twenty.  You  do  not  think  it  fair, 
and  there  lies  the  origin  of  all  our  trouble." 

"  Fifty  thousand  a  year !  "  cried  Hendrik 

"  Never  mind  the  exact  sum.  The  principle  remains  the  same. 
True,  Thomas  tells  me  that  you  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate 
of  late,  and  that  you " 

"  Thomas !  "  almost  screamed  Lossell.  "  I  might  have  known 
he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief.  He  is  the  very  best  man, 
undoubtedly,  to  twit  me  with  my  good  fortune.  I  suppose  he 
told  you  that  I  owed  it  to  him." 

"No,"  replied  Cornelia,  "nor  did  I  inquire.  I  want  no 
particulars  from  him.  But  from  you  I  should  like  to  receive 
them.  Come,  Hendrik.  Trust  me.  If  I  bear  all  the  worry,  I 
should  at  least  be  told  how  or  why.  I  can  understand  that  you 
speculate,  and  that  for  this  you  require  considerable  sums  ready 
to  hand.  It  is  the  wisest  thing  you  can  do,  I  suppose,  if  you  are 
to  remain  bent  upon  buying  up  the  business.  But  let  me  know 
about  it.  Enable  me  to  take  an  interest  in  your  plans.  Only 
like  that,  as  you  can  comprehend,  will  you  make  my  position 
endurable.  Let  me  understand  what  I  am  waiting  and  working 
for.    Perhaps  then  I  shall  be  more  willing  to  bear  this  daily 
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drudgery.  Nay,  I  am  confident  I  shall  be  more  willing.  We 
should  work  together,  as  far  as  is  possible.  We  only  provoke 
unnecessary  annoyance  by  keeping  our  interests  apart." 

Hendrik  did  not  answer.  He  only  drew  his  papers  towards 
him,  and  began  anew  to  study  their  contents. 

"You  will  not  take  me  into  your  confidence?"  persisted 
Cornelia,  with  a  slight  tremble  in  her  voice. 

"Of  course  not/'  he  retorted  peevishly.  "These  are  no 
matters  for  women.    Go  and  dress  for  your  charade." 

She  mastered  herself  for  one  question  more.  "  At  least  tell  me 
this,"  she  said.  "  If  you  succeed  in  buying  out  Elias/as  you  wish 
to,  will  your  hoarding  then  definitely  come  to  an  end  ?  " 

"There  would  not  be  the  same  reason  for  economy,"  he 
answered  evasively. 

"  Then,  on  your  own  behalf,  as  well  as  on  mine,  make  haste. 
Thomas  tells  me  he  is  going  to  submit  a  new  plan  to  you  which 
will  make  you  enormously  rich  in  a  couple  of  months.  I  do  not 
ask  what  it  is.  You  would  not  tell  me,  if  you  knew.  I  only 
advise  you  to  follow  his  advice.  For  listen  to  me,  Hendrik.  I 
have  spoken  to  you  once  more  to-day  about  this  subject.  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  speak  to  you.  It  is  the  last  time.  I  am 
not  the  kind  of  woman  to  break  my  word,  as  I  have  shown  you 
through  these  three  last  years.  You  have  repelled  all  my  offers. 
You  refuse  me  both  confidence  without  contentment  and  content- 
ment without  confidence.  So  be  it.  The  subject  need  never  be 
mentioned  between  us  again.  I  leave  you  six  months  longer  to 
make  your  fortune  and  free  us  both  from  this  dragging  chain. 
Six  months  to  work  out  your  plans,  whatever  they  may  be.  Do 
you  understand  me?  I  am  sick  of  the  whole  thing.  I  shall 
trouble  you  no  more  about  it.  But  at  the  end  of  six  months  I 
spend — I  am  released  from  the  promise  I  once  gave  too  easily — I 
spend  your  income  of  fifty  thousand  florins  a  year." 

"  And  how  will  you  do  that  ?  "  he  queried  sceptically. 

"  I  ?  I  shall  refurnish  the  whole  house  over  again,  to  begin 
with.  What !  You  doubt  my  capabilities  ?  I  could  spend  five 
hundred  thousand  on  the  furniture  alone !  And  you  doubt  my 
seriousness  ?  I  have  utterly  spoilt  you,  Lossell,  by  my  forbear- 
ance.   You  shall  see  of  what  metal  I  am  made." 

She  turned  from  him  with  a  look  of  scorn,  and  walked  towards 
the  door. 

"  Margaret  manages  her  house  on  half  what  you  spend " 

began  Hendrik  in  indignant  alarm. 

She  paused  in  the  doorway  and  fixed  her  quiet  eyes  upon  him. 

"Margaret!"    she    said.      "Leave    me    in    peace  with  your 
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Margaret.    She  has  other  compensations.    And  she  has  not  the 
misfortune  to  be  married  to  yon." 

With  those  words  she  went  from  him.  They  were  the 
nnkindest  she  had  oyer  spoken  to  him  in  their  "  uncomfortable  " 
wedded  life. 

Hendrik  remained  alone  with  his  thoughts.  They  were  not 
pleasant  thoughts.  He  knew  his  wife  enough  to  believe  she 
would  do  as  she  said.  Once  released  from  the  galling  curb  which 
had  till  now  restrained  her  on  the  road  of  her  desires,  she  would 
rejoice  in  the  recovery  of  her  freedom.  And  the  worst  of  it  was 
that,  however  wrong  he  might  think  her,  her  arguments  always 
put  her  in  the  right. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  he  said,  "  to  argue  with  a  woman.  She 
never  strikes  straight ;  she  only  fences.  I  don't  even  attempt 
to  oppose  Cornelia  directly.    I  can't." 

When  she  said  that  his  conscience  reproached  him  for  not 
treating  her  fairly,  she  was  right  to  a  certain  extent  He  could 
appreciate  her  claims  as  well  as  his  own  especial  reasons  for 
refusing  to  admit  them. 

"  The  position  is  a  miserable  one,"  he  said  aloud,  kicking  out 
his  foot  as  he  sat  by  the  writing-table,  "  but  it  is  unavoidable. 
Escape  there  is  none,  look  whatever  way  you  can." 

And  then  he  smiled  a  bitter  smile  at  the  thought  of  Alers 
talking  about  his  good  fortune.  "It  was  he  with  his  wretched 
syndicate,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  that  first  started  my  ruin." 


Chapter  XXXVII. 

A  STRANGE  DUCK  IN  THE  POND. 

Yes,  Hubert  and  Margaret  had  returned  home  from  Shanghai. 
They  had  now  been  in  Eoopstad  nearly  nine  months.  And  they 
would  have  come  back  three  years  earlier,  as  Hubert  had  at  first 
intended,  but  that  Hendrik  had  proved  to  his  brother  how 
desirable  it  was  that  the  firm  should  continue  to  be  represented 
in  China  for  at  least  a  little  bit  longer,  by  one  of  its  responsible 
chiefs.  Hubert  did  not  absolutely  agree  with  this  view.  There 
were  several  men  in  the  office,  he  said,  who  could  do  the  work 
quite  as  well,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  himself.  But  he. consented 
to  postpone  his  departure  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Then  he  wrote — as  we  have  seen — to  say  that  he  was  really 
coming  home  this  time.   He  wrote  to  Elias  and  to  Hendrik  simul- 
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taneously.  In  his  letter  to  Hendrik  he  added  that  his  wife  and 
children  would  be  better  off  in  every  way  in  Europe ;  the  eldest 
boy  was  now  nearly  five  years  old,  the  youngest  barely  fifteen 
months,  and  the  two  little  intervening  girls  were  delicate. 
Another  man  must  be  sent  out  to  take  his  place. 

But  neither  to  Hendrik  nor  to  Elias  did  Hubert  state  the  exact 
circumstance  which  had  ultimately  decided  his  return.  And  yet 
it  was  very  simple — absurdly  simple — only  it  was  one  of  those 
simplicities  which  we  do  not  communicate  to  our  fellow-men. 
Elias  would  h^ve  been  perplexed,  and  Hendrik  sarcastic. 

Hubert  Lossell  was  the  most  superstitious  of  unbelieving  men. 
He  was  perfectly  reasonable  about  all  matters  except  his  own 
private  little  unreasonableness.  He  understood  clearly  that 
sensible  Europeans  nowadays  reject  the  supernatural  as  unproven, 
and  he  felt  the  utmost  contempt  for  all  the  follies  of  the  Eomish 
Church  at  home  or  the  fancies  of  the  heathen  Chinee  in  the  land 
of  ten  thousand  devils.  It  was  impossible,  as  he  understood,  and 
all  Koopstad  with  him,  to  believe  in  anything  at  all. 

Nevertheless,  had  he  found  it  rational  to  admit  the  existence 
of  anything  unscientific  anywhere,  he  would  have  discovered  to 
his  own  surprise  that,  while  miracles  by  saints  were  ridiculously 
out  of  the  question,  he  was  not  quite  so  confident  about  miracles 
by  sinners.  In  one  word,  had  he  ever  found  himself  impelled  by 
circumstances  to  consult  the  Oracle — not  that  he  had  stooped 
so  low  as  yet — it  would  not  have  been  to  Saint  Stigmatica  that 
he  would  have  addressed  himself,  but  to  a  gipsy  with  a  pack  of 
cards. 

Do  not  laugh  at  him.  Bemember,  among  a  crowd  of  the 
■world's  greatest  (that  is,  its  worst),  the  great  Napoleon. 

Hubert  Lossell  was  not  a  great  man.  He  had  not  vices 
enough.  That  is  to  say,  he  had  none  of  those  magnified  vices 
which  we  call  virtues  in  the  great. 

He  was  weak-willed,  with  strong  affections  and  strong  passions. 
He  had  married  for  love,  and,  after  nearly  a  dozen  years  of 
wedded  life,  he  did  not  regret  having  done  so.  He  believed  that 
he  had  fulfilled  his  destiny  in  taking  this  English  wife,  as  also 
in  going  out  to  China,  as,  in  fact,  in  most  of  the  acts  of  his 
life.  He  believed  in  destiny.  It  was  one  of  the  few  things  he 
believed  in. 

Yes,  he  was  superstitious,  with  the  nineteenth-century  super- 
stition of  scepticism.  "A  man  does  not  will,  but  is  willed," 
he  used  to  say.  "  He  may  rush  to  his  goal  like  a  railway-engine, 
but  'tis  fate  holds  its  hands  on  the  screws."  He  did  not  say 
"  her,"  you  perceive.    He  said  "  its."    He  was  twentieth-century. 
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And,  therefore,  when  he  had  dreamed  three  times  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight  that  he  heard  a  roice  saying  to  him :  "  Who  broke 
the  China  bowl  ?  "  he  understood  that  it  was  his  duty  to  take  his 
children  back  to  Holland  at  once,  unless  he  wished  to  be  held 
responsible  for  their  death.  It  was  an  advantage,  undoubtedly, 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  return  in  any  case. 

So  Margaret  came  and  dwelt  in  Koopstad,  with  her  Dutch 
husband  and  her  four  feeble  olive-branches.  But  these  latter 
were  not  accepted  by  the  family,  to  whom  she  presented  them, 
as  tokens  of  peace. 

On  the  contrary,  Cornelia  was  envious,  and  Hendrik  considered 
that,  in  any  case,  it  might  be  called  supererogatory  in  her  to  be 
expecting  a  fifth.  As  she  was.  "When  a  tree  has  so  many 
branches,"  thought  Hendrik,  "  they  are  apt  to  be  covered  with 
nothing  but  leaves." 

And  "  the  family  " — the  outer  circle  of  Lossells  and  Overdyks 
and  van  Bussens — if  the  family,  as  a  unit,  had  disapproved  of 
Cornelia  Alers,  what  must  they  make  of  this  nobody  from 
nowhere?  Her  only  possible  exculpation  would  have  been  an 
"  English  "  fortune.  "  It  is  very  difficult  for  you,  my  dear  cousin," 
said  the  sugar-planting  van  Bussen  to  Cornelia,  "to  have  a 
foreign  element  thus  intruded  into  the  family.  Mevrouw 
Margaret  is  undoubtedly  excellent,  but  of  course  she  is  not 
one  of  us,  like  you."  But  Cornelia  "  did  not  understand  it  in 
that  manner."     "  My  sister-in-law  is  charming,"  she  said. 

She  was  charming — to  those  who  are  still  charmed  by  simple 
goodness,  accompanied  by  perennial  babies.  She  had  a  quiet, 
kind  little  face  and  an  unobtrusively  friendly  manner,  and  her 
grey  eyes  seemed  born  into  the  world  on  purpose  to  smile  to  a 
child  and  stop  its  crying.  There  are  many  such  faces  yet 
in  this  wicked  old  world.  Alas  that  there  should  be  far  more 
tears ! 

Home  was  for  Margaret  both  the  centre  and  the  circumference 
of  a  woman's  circle.  The  opinions  of  female  Koopstad,  therefore, 
could  leave  her  frankly  indifferent.  If  there  was  anything  that 
caused  her  annoyance,  it  was  the  effusiveness  of  one  or  two  young 
ladies  who  were  suffering  from  acute  Anglo-mania,  a  disease 
to  which  Dutch  girldom  is  subject,  and  which  chiefly  manifests 
itself  in  the  wearing  of  moderately  "loud"  clothing,  and  the 
refusal  to  speak  or  write  anything  "  among  ourselves "  but  an 
English  which,  although  very  good  as  a  rule,  yet  invariably  falls 
far  short  of  that  absolute  perfection  which  alone  would  make 
the  affectation  excusable.    These  young  ladies  Mevrouw  Margaret 
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found  somewhat  trying.  They  persisted  in  wanting  to  lend  her 
books  of  Miss  Braddon's.  She  did  not  wish  for  Miss  Braddon. 
Her  favourite  authoress  was  Miss  Yonge. 

Nor  did  she  wish  to  speak  English  more  than  necessary,  for 
she  was  eagerly  continuing  heroic  efforts,  already  begun  in  China, 
to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  Dutch.  The  result  up  to  now 
had  been  chiefly  sore-throat.  She  was  not  a  linguist ;  and  the 
guttural  accents  of  the  Netherlands,  though  not  irretrievably 
harsh  of  themselves,  become  truly  awful  in  the  struggles  of  a 
foreigner. 

"The  children  must  know  both  languages,"  she  said,  "and 
their  mother  must  not  know  less  than  the  children."  "The 
children  will  have  to  speak  French  also,"  replied  Hubert,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  his  face  to  the  window.  He  did  not  like 
saying  disagreeable  things  to  his  wife. 

Margaret  sighed.  She  felt  that  life  was  hopelessly  compli- 
cated in  Koopstad.  But  the  baby — the  last, — I  mean  the  latest 
— cried  out  from  its  cradle,  and  the  present  once  more  became 
plain  to  her. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  to  her  in  Koopstad  had  been 
from  the  first  her  husband's  stepbrother,  Elias.  He  had  been 
almost  the  only  one  when  she  arrived  there.  "  But  all  the  odd 
little  houses,  and  the  trim  canals,  and  the  funnily  dressed 
people?"  Hubert  had  said.  "Don't  they  strike  you  as  very 
peculiar,  Meg  ?  "  Truth  to  tell  they  did  not.  She  had  seen  far 
more  funnily  dressed  people  in  China,  and  also  odder  houses,  and 
equally  trim  canals. 

Out  there,  on  the  hill,  in  the  heavy  sweetness  of  their  wide 
verandah  at  nightfall,  when  thoughts  of  home  came  creeping 
tip  along  the  silver  shadows,  Hubert  had  often  spoken  of  the 
strangely  afflicted  head  of  the  house.  He  had  told  her  simply 
— long  ago — how  it  was  he,  he  alone,  who  in  his  childish  fatuity 
had  brought  this  hopeless  ruin  upon  his  brother.  He  reproached 
himself,  but  endurably.  "  In  such  a  position,"  he  was  wont  to 
say,  "  there  is  no  other  alternative  than  that  between  resignation 
and  despair."  And  in  fact  it  was  this  very  consciousness  of  an 
all-pervading  horror  from  which  he  must  escape,  that  had  driven 
him,  as  soon  as  he  could  reason  with  himself,  into  the  refuge 
of  his  doctrine  of  Destiny.  "  We  do  not  will,  but  are  willed." 
"Whether  we  ride  fast  or  slow,  'tis  fate  that  holds  the  reins." 
Least  of  all  could  baby  Hubbie  help  it  that  the  flowerpot  came 
crashing  down  on  the  hope  of  the  house  of  Yolderdoes. 

That  was  evident.    And  yet — and  yet — Hubert  was  especially 
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tender  to  Elias.  He  had  been  more  than  necessarily  chivalrous 
in  the  vindication  of  his  rights.  He  felt  that  he  at  least  owed 
this  to  his  brother,  to  shield  him  against  all  further  injury, 
from  whomsoever  it  might  come. 

He  had  never  forgotten  that,  in  the  moment  of  the  sudden 
push,  he  had  wanted  the  flowerpot  to  hit  Elias.  That  impulse  of 
mischievous  wantonness  stood  graven  on  his  memory,  immovable 
through  the  years.  Theories  and  beliefs  might  grow  and  expand 
and  fade  away  around  it.  It  stood  there,  denied,  refuted,  angrily 
rejected,  calmly  disproved.  There  it  stood  and  there,  it  would 
remain,  like  an  arrow  that  pinned  all  the  memories  of  Elias  in  a 
bundle  to  his  heart.  "We  do  not  will,  we  are  willed,"  said 
Hubert  Lossell.    But  he  said  it  vehemently. 

"Tell  me  of  your  poor  brother,"  Margaret  would  suggest 
gently.  Her  heart  warmed  towards  this  strange,  desolate  man 
of  more  than  thirty  winters,  who,  in  reality,  was  still  only  an 
orphan  child.  "  Little  Elias,"  she  had  said  involuntarily,  until 
she  saw  the  portrait  which  Johanna  had  caused  to  be  made  and 
sent  out  at  Hubert's  request.  Then  she  said  "  Little  Elias  "  no 
longer.  The  large  platino-gravure,  with  its  soft  grey  shading, 
hung  in  a  place  of  honour  in  their  Chinese  drawing-room.  The 
children  knew  it  well — their  sad-looking  uncle  with  the  great  eyes 
and  the  long  hair  like  a  girl's.  They  called  him  "  Uncle  Beauty," 
and,  more  from  contrast  than  from  any  especial  appropriateness, 
they  nicknamed  the  other  portrait  "  Uncle  Ugly."  They  stuck 
to  the  original  appellation  even  after  their  mother  had  forbidden 
them  to  use  its  more  recent  uncomplimentary  complement. 
.  "Tell  me  about  poor  Elias."  Margaret  had  perceived  that 
Hubert  liked  to  talk  about  this  brother  of  whom  he  was 
ceaselessly  thinking,  even  while  he  shrank  from  starting  the 
subject.  "  Our  thoughts  are  constantly  with  you,  as  Margaret 
says,"  wrote  Hubert.  It  was  true.  We  are  all  interested  in  what 
concerns  us;  and  Elias's  affliction  was  intricately  interwoven 
with  the  spiritual  life  of  the  man  who  had  caused  it  Elias  was 
delighted  with  Margaret's  message  of  sympathy. 

Naturally  it  was  this  mysterious  brother-in-law  who  most 
attracted  her  in  the  unattractive  world  of  Koopstad.  "I  love 
him  already,"  she  had  frequently  affirmed  to  her  husband  on  the 
homeward  journey.  But  she  had  not  sufficiently  realized  the 
thickness  of  the  barrier  between  them.  She  had  known,  of  course, 
for  years  of  its  existence.  She  had  never  comprehended  what 
it  meant  till  she  stood,  helpless,  face  to  face  with  that  beautiful 
living  statue — the  useless  tears  welling  up  in  her  motherly 
eyes. 
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"  Is  it  possible,  Hubert,"  she  whispered,  "  that  he  cannot  see  ?  " 
Her  husband  pressed  her  closer  to  his  bosom,  and  shook  his 
head.  Elias's  eyes,  alive  with  their  own  unmeaning  sadness, 
stared  vaguely  in  front  of  him,  not  at  the  couple  standing  silent, 
slightly  on  one  side.  The  young  wife  understood  that  he  was 
blind. 

"Will  you  take  my  hand,  please,"  said  Elias,  "Mother 
Margaretha  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,  I  am  progressing  wonderfully  with  my  Dutch," 
Margaret  declared  brightly  to  her  husband's  twin  brother,  who 
had  come  upstairs,  after  a  satisfactory  committee-meeting,  on 
the  night  of  the  charade,  to  speak  to  as  many  of  Cornelia's  guests 
as  he  possibly  could  in  as  short  a  period  of  time  as  he  dared 
to  bestow  on  them.  "  I  am  really,  Hendrik.  You  mustn't  laugh 
at  me,  or  I  shall  avenge  myself  by  treating  you  to  some  of  it. 
I  fear  you  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  my  powers.  Do  you  know 
it  will  be  nine  months  next  week  since  we  arrived.  Isn't  nine 
months  long  enough  to  learn  a  language  in  ?  Not  even  counting 
all  that  I  knew  when  I  came." 

"I  am  not  laughing,  I  assure  you,"  replied  Hendrik.  "I 
remember  perfectly  well  that  you  talked  Dutch  on  your  arrival. 
Did  you  not  say  *  Asjeblief,  Meneer,'  to  the  porter  who  asked  you 
how  many  boxes  you  had  ?  " 

"You  are  unkind,"  replied  Margaret  gaily,  "and,  oh  dear!  so 
unjust.  I  do  all  the  housekeeping  in  Dutch  nowadays,  for  my 
English  cook  left  me  last  month.  Hubert  thinks  it  best  we 
should  have  Dutch  servants  in  Holland,  and  I  suppose  he  is  right. 
I  have  only  Nurse  with  me  now." 

"And  do  you  like  our  Dutch  food?"  queried  Hendrik  in- 
differently, looking  round  for  the  next  person  to  whom  he  must 
say,  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "     "  They  act  very  well,  don't  they  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered  frankly.  "  In  fact,  it  is  too  good  for  me. 
We  are  accustomed  to  plain  cooking  at  home,  you  know." 

"Really?"  ho  said,  gazing  away  in  the  direction  of  Tante 
Theresa's  crimson  cap.  "Oh  yes,  of  course,  I  remember.  Ah, 
there  is  Tante  Overdyk.  I  must  go  and  speak  to  her.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  from  Cornelia  that  you  continue  to  like  your  new  house." 

"  Oh  yes,  we  like  it,"  she]  answered,  drawing  back  her  dress 
to  let  him  pass.  "  Of  course  it  is  not  nearly  as  grand  as  this, 
but  there  is  room  enough,  and  a  large  garden  for  the  children." 

He  smiled  vaguely,  and  passed  on.  The  words  were  not 
altogether  agreeable  to  him;  they  were  too  much  like  an  echo 
of  his  own  reproachful  thoughts.     He  liked  his  English  sister- 
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in-law,  or  rather  he  "  appreciated "  her,  as  they  say  in  Dutch, 
for  possessing  the  very  qualities  which  he  had  vainly  longed  for 
in  his  own  wife.  And  she  ?  She  did  not  feel  any  especial  softness 
for  the  "  clever  "  pair.  It  was  Hubert  who  always  spoke  of  the 
"  clever  "  brother.  Such  an  excellent  man  of  business,  so  wide- 
awake and  energetic,  far  "  cleverer  "  than  he. 

That  Cornelia  was  also  "clever"  she  could  easily  perceive. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  these  two  ladies  would  feel  much 
sympathy  for  each  other.    They  "  my-deared  "  each  other. 

Margaret  was  not  clever.  iShe  was  good.  But  she  was  a 
woman.    "  Of  course  it  is  not  nearly  as  grand  as  this/'  she  said. 

No,  she  did  not  love  Cornelia. 

Cornelia  sat  on  a  brilliantly  lighted  "causeuse"  up  against 
a  mass  of  variously  tinted  azaleas  (borrowed  for  the  occasion,  as 
was  often  the  case,  from  Elias's  beautiful  conservatories).  On 
her  right  sat  Tante  Theresa,  on  her  left  Cousin  Cocoa.  In  front 
of  them  stood  Isidor,  with  Tante  Theresa's  empty  glass  in  his 
hand.  [Refreshments  were  being  handed  round  in  the  pause 
between  the  third  syllable  and  the  last. 

Cornelia  had  on  a  beautiful  dress.  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
member, at  this  distance  of  time,  what  it  was  like,  but  I  know 
it  must  have  been  exceptionally  beautiful,  because  I  heard  some 
of  her  fair  friends  admit  as  much  on  the  evening  itself.  Probably, 
if  they  saw  it  to-day,  they  would  describe  it  as  "  frightful,"  but, 
then,  you  know,  dear  Amanda,  you  say  that  of  last  year's  dresses, 
merely  because  sleeves  were  still  worn  low  last  year. 

"It  isn't  true,"  says  Amanda,  with  a  pout.  Oh,  Amanda, 
Amanda,  it  is.  Your  taste  is  entirely  vitiated,  my  dear,  because 
you  have  no  comprehension  of  the  beautiful  out-of-date. 

The  couch  over  which  Cornelia  spread  as  much  of  the  new 
dress  as  she  conveniently  could  without  unduly  suppressing 
her  neighbours  was  not  a  low  one,  for  Hendrik's  wife  was  too 
careful  a  student  of  herself  to  do  aught  that  disagreed  with  her, 
internally  or  externally,  and  she  knew  that  when  you  have  a  lorg 
bust  and  strongly-accentuated  features,  and  are  generally  of 
marked,  masculine  and,  as  you  call  it  "  majestic "  presence,  you 
must  sit  up  in  society  on  as  high  a  throne  as  you  can  get  and 
pose,  without  any  attempts  to  undulate.  Undulation,  by-the-bye, 
is  never  to  be  gained  by  effort. 

"There  is  John  James,"  she  was  saying  to  Isidor,  "and 
Winifred  Suzan,  and  Judith,  and  Hubert,  and  the  next,  .if  it  be 
a  boy,  is  to  be  called  Elias,  I  am  told.  But  I  don't  see  the  use 
of  my  answering  you,  Isidor,  for  you  asked  me  the  same  question 
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a  couple  of  months  ago,  and  of  course  you  don't  care  in  the 
slightest  to  know." 

11  Oh  but  I  do,"  protested  Isidor.  "  I  assure  you  I  think  your 
eister-in-law  delightful.  I  should  be  great  friends  with  her  if 
her  French  were  a  little  better  than  my  English." 

"I  have  always  considered,"  interrupted  Tante  Theresa  in- 
cisively, "  that  the  names  of  the  two  elder  children  were  absurd. 
Especially  that  of  the  girl.  If  they  are  to  live  in  Holland,  why 
saddle  them  with  appellations  which  nobody  can  pronounce? 
4  Winifred  ' ;  it  may  be  very  pretty,  but  what  does  it  mean  to  us 
European  ?  As  well  call  the  poor  little  creature  Chintsjinjunga. 
4  Winnie/  they  say,  it  appears.     That  reminds  one  of  a  horse." 

11  Oh,  it  is  the  grandmother's  name,  you  know,"  answered 
Cornelia,  playing  with  the  diamond  bracelet  on  her  substantial 
arm. 

"  I  know  very  well,  but  that  is  not  the  slightest  excuse.  Her 
grandmother  lived  in  a  country  where  people  imagined  it  a 
reasonable  thing  to  be  called  Winifred.  Margaretha  should  have 
stayed  there,  if  she  wanted  to  give  her  children  English  names. 
Hubert  is  culpably  weak." 

"  Family  names  are  almost  always  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance,"  remarked  Isidor  confusedly,  depositing 
the  empty  glass  which  had  been  embarrassing  him  on  a  passing 
footman's  tray.  "Can  I  get  you  anything,  Cousin  Amelia? 
That  man  has  Neapolitan  ices.  Cornelia,  undeniably,  you  do 
these  things  first-rate." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Mevrouw  van  Bussen,  "  I  am  too  old  for 

ices,  but  if  you  could  procure  me  a  cup  of  coffee I  cannot 

understand,  Cornelia,  why  the  next  child  should  be  called  Elias. 
Surely  Hubert's  own  brother  would  have  the  prior  right." 

"Oh,  Elias  is  everything  now,"  replied  Cornelia  spitefully. 
€t  Poor  Elias !  Dear  Elias !  They  are  intensely  fond  of  Elias. 
And  I  dare  say  my  sister-in-law  considers  he  is  quite  rich  enough 
to  afford  himself  a  godchild — or  two,  for  that  matter.  Elijah  and 
Elisha,  like  Henk  and  Huib.  We  must  wait  till  next  time ;  I 
dare  say  we  shall  come  round  in  a  year  or  two.  There  will  soon 
not  be  relatives  enough,  and  they  will  have  to  begin  on  the  twelve 
patriarchs  or  the  thirteen  apostles." 

"  There  were  twelve  apostles,  Cornelia,"  corrected  Tante  Theresa 
reprovingly. 

"  I  included  Judas,"  retorted  Cornelia,  "  as  well  as  St.  Paul.  I 
dare  say  Margaret  will  have  to  make  up  her  mind  to  at  least  one 
fox  in  so  numerous  a  flock  of  geese." 

No,  decidedly,  Cornelia  did  not  love  her  sister-in-law. 
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In  the  meantime  Isidor  had  returned  with  the  coffee.  "I 
cannot  agree  with  yon,  Isidor,  abont  family  names/'  said  Tante 
Theresa,  who  had  been  inwardly  chafing  during  his  absence. 
"  Bat,  then,  I  can  so  seldom  agree  with  yon.  I  believe  that  yon 
purposely  annoy  me  by  always  saying  things  in  my  presence 
which  you  know  to  be  improper." 

"I  speak  feelingly  on  the  subject,"  replied  Isidor  meekly. 
"  Had  my  mother  thought  as  you  do,  I  should  have  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  *  Jeremiah.' " 

"  It  would  have  been  quite  as  good  as  Isidor,  and  the  unbroken 
continuity  of  two  centuries  and  a  half  would  not  have  been  ruined 
by  a  whim.    Are  you  so  much  better  off  with  '  Isidor  ? ' " 

"  Isidor  is  bad  enough,"  he  said  with  a  shrug  of  his  listless, 
gentlemanly  shoulders.  "It  might  do  duty  as  the  French  for 
Jeremiah  if  you  like,  similarly  to  Jesaias  and  Issue.  In  my 
opinion,  calling  names  ought  to  be  forbidden  to  parents  as  well  as 
to  other  people.  The  matter  is  of  far  too  great  import  to  the 
child." 

"  How  would  you  arrange  ?  "  queried  Madame  van  Busaen,  with 
sudden  interest.  "Surely  the  mother  is  a  better  judge  than  the 
State." 

"Oh,  bother  the  State!  The  child  would  be  numbered,  or 
would  have  a  provisional  name,  till  it  came  to  years  of  discretion, 
and  then  it  would  be  allowed  to  choose  for  itself." 

"  You  have  not  come  to  years  of  discretion  yet,  Isidor,"  said 
Tante  Theresa  sharply,  "and  therefore  you  would  be  numbered 
still.  You  would  be  number  nought.  There  is  Hendrik  coming 
in  our  direction,  and  so  you  had  better  be  off.  You  have  talked 
to  us  quite  long  enough,  and  both  you  and  we  are  in  need  of  a 
diversion." 

She  nodded  her  grey  curls  and  crimson  ribbons  encouragingly 
to  the  master  of  the  house,  who  was  fraying  a  passage  towards 
her,  having  just  bid  farewell  to  his  sister-in-law. 

"  I  too  have  lingered  here  too  long,"  said  Cornelia,  rising.  She 
was  not  anxious  for  close  proximity  with  Hendrik,  after  the 
discussion  of  a  few  hours  ago.  "  It  doesn't  do  for  a  husband  and 
wife  to  get  together;  it  looks  as  if  they  were  discussing  the 
guests." 

"  And  the  entr'acte  has  lasted  quite  long  enough  already,  my 
dear  Cornelia,"  said  Cousin  Cocoa,  who  always  made  herself 
agreeable  in  return  for  the  hospitality  she  was  enjoying.  "Do 
you  not  consider  it  would  be  advisable  to  inquire  what  is  keeping 
them  from  beginning  again  ?  " 
At  this  hint  of  a  hitch  Cornelia  smiled  gently :  "  Oh  the  poor 
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actors  must  have  a  rest,  yon  know,  dear  Cousin,"  she  said.  "  You 
should  remember  that  it  is  so  different  for  ns  spectators,  who 
merely  sit  still  and  look  on.  It  is  so  much  less  tiring  to  criticiso 
others  than  to  expose  ourselves  to  their  criticism,  yon  know." 

Isidor  smiled  as  he  led  her  away  on  his  arm.  He  was  an 
unmarried  man.  He  could  afford  to  smile  at  the  stabs  of  a 
woman's  tongue, 

"  I  thank  Heaven,"  cried  Amelia  van  Bussen  to  Tante  Theresa, 
"  that  I  don't  give  such  parties  as  this,  if  that  is  what  the  woman 
means.  I  know  my  duty  better  towards  Titus  and  such  of  my 
own  thirteen  as  are  still  at  home  with  me.  She  talks  of  Margaret, 
as  if  it  were  a  disgrace  for  a  woman  to  have  children.  Those  are 
new-fangled  fine-lady  notions,  I  suppose." 

"They  are  a  childless  woman's  notions,"  answered  Tante 
Theresa,  "  but  Cornelia  should  keep  them  to  herself.  In  such 
little  matters  one  can  still  always  perceive  that  she  is  not  quite, 
not  quite — enfin  !  Ah,  Hendrik,  how  do  you  do  ?  Yes,  they  act 
very  well,  and  I  have  no  idea  what  the  word  is.  Don't  tell  me, 
as  I  don't  want  my  pleasure  to  be  spoilt.  I  am  enjoying  myself 
thoroughly,  and  so  is  Amelia." 

"Please  let  me  speak  for  myself,  Tante  Theresa,"  interposed 
Amelia. 

"  I  can  do  it  much  better,  my  dear,"  replied  Tante  Theresa 
coolly,  putting  up  her  gold  eye-glasses.  "  Ah,  Hendrik,  there  is 
your  Uncle  Edward,  who  has  taken  your  place  by  Margaretha's 
sida  It  is  very  courteous  of  him,  and  I  like  him  to  be  courteous, 
but  she  cannot  understand  him,  nor  he  her." 

"My  sister-in-law  is  making  rapid  progress  in  Dutch,"  said 
Hendrik.     "  She  tells  me  she  speaks  it  with  her  servants." 

"  It  is  a  great  pity,"  remarked  Tante  Theresa,  "  that  she  did 
not  learn  French  before  she  came  here.  If  one  reads  English  and 
German,  as  I  do,  it  must  be  considered  sufficient.  You  cannot  be 
required  to  have  all  the  languages  of  Europe  at  the  tip  of  your 
tongue.  Besides,  the  thing  is  superfluous.  The  squabblers  of 
the  tower  of  Babel  have  long  ago  effected  a  compromise,  and  its 
name  is  '  French.' " 

"She  speaks  Chinese,  perhaps?"  hazarded  Mevrouw  van 
Bussen. 

"Not  she.    She  has  only  been  ten  years  in  the  country." 

"  Oh,  but,  Tante  Theresa,  don't  be  so  hard  on  her,"  interposed 
Hendrik.    "  She  is  really  doing  her  best  to  learn  Dutch." 

"  She  is  succeeding,"  said  Mevrouw  van  Bussen.  "  Only  half 
an  hour  ago  she  informed  me  that  she  has  been  able  to  make  poor 
Elias  understand  her  for  some  time  past" 
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"Has  she  indeed?  I  did  not  know  that!"  cried  Hendrik, 
colouring  with  annoyance,  he  could  hardly  have  told  himself  why. 
But  everything  alarmed  him  in  connection  with  Elias. 

"Yes,"  Amelia  went  on,  "  so  you  see  her  Dutch  must  he  pretty 
fair  by  this  time,  though  she  is  naturally  shy  about  showing  it 
off.  And  she  must  have  given  herself  the  trouble  to  learn  Elias's 
alphabet  from  Hubert  into  the  bargain.    It  is  a  boon  for  that 

poor,  unfortunate,  solitary "    Cousin  Cocoa's  attitude  towards 

the  Lossells  had  always  been  one  of  unlimited  pity  of  their  step- 
brother. "  No,  I  think  her  very  painstaking,  and  she  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  those  children,  and  their  simple  way  of  living. 
No,  I  Kke  Margaret." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Tante  Overdyk  sharply.    "  So  does  everyone." 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  assented  Hendrik,  "  so  does  everyone.  So  do 
I.  Only,  as  I  was  saying,  she  has  never  told  me  of  this  intimacy 
with  Elias.    And  I  cannot  understand " 

"Hush,"  interrupted  Aunt  Theresa.  "Don't  you  see  the 
curtain  has  gone  up?  Ah,  there  is  Adelheid  'en  incroyable.' 
Charming.  Charming.  Sit  down  next  to  me,  Hendrik,  and  keep 
quiet." 

But  Hendrik  was  gone. 
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Soiithey,  making  his  debut  in  London  literary  society  early  in 
1797,  lamented  to  Joseph  Cottle  that  in  the  countenance  of  every 
"  lion  "  he  had  met  he  found  some  unpleasant  trait 

"  Mary  Imlay's,"  *  he  continues,  "  is  the  best,  infinitely  the  best.  The 
only  fault  in  it  is  an  expression  indicating  superiority ;  not  haughtiness, 
not  sarcasm  iu  Mary  Imlay,  but  still  it  is  unpleasant.  Her  eyes  are  light 
brown,  and  though  the  lid  of  one  of  them  is  affected  by  a  little  paralysis, 
they  are  the  most  meaning  I  ever  saw.  ...  As  for  Godwin,  he  has  large 
noble  eyes  and  a  nose — oh,  most  abominable  nose!  Language  is  not 
vituperations  enough  to  describe  the  effect  of  its  downward  elongation.  • . . 
I  never  see  it  without  longing  to  cut  it  off."  f 

The  month  in  which  these  candid  comments  were  written  saw 
the  marriage  of  the  two  famous  persons  described.^  William 
Godwin,  the  son  of  a  Dissenting  minister,  was  educated  for  the 
same  calling,  and  followed  it  for  some  time  at  Ware  and 
Stowmarket.  But  his  faith,  being  always  a  matter  more  of  the 
head  than  the  heart,  was  shaken  by  a  wider  acquaintance  with 
controversial  literature,  and  in  1785  he  established  himself  in 
London  as  a  political  writer  on  the  Liberal  side,  and  one  of  the 
brilliant  group  of  authors  introduced  to  the  public  by  Murray. 
Talfourd,  in  a  remarkable  analytical  sketch  of  Godwin,  after 
saying  that  at  one  time  his  reputation  "filled  Europe  with  its 
echoes,"  adds — 

"  In  his  mind  the  faculty  of  abstract  reason  so  predominated  over  all 
others  as  practically  to  extinguish  them  .  .  .  the  apparent  anomalies  of 
his  intellectual  history  arose  from  the  application  of  his  power  to  the 
passions,  the  interests  and  the  hopes  of  mankind  at  a  time  when  they 
kindled  into  frightful  action,  and  when  he  calmly  worked  out  his  problems 
among  their  burning  elements  with  the  ice-brook's  temper  and  the 
severest  logic."§ 

*  The  name  by  whioh  Mary  Wollstonecraft  was  then  known. 

t  '  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Southey/  vol.  i.  p.  305.  v 

X  According  to  Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  in  his '  Life  of  Godwin,'  and  also  in 
the  Memoir  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  prefixed  to  the '  Letters  to  Imlay.' 
Mrs.  Shelley  says,  "  The  precise  date  is  not  known." 

§  '  Life  and  Works  of  Lamb.'    Edit.  1865,  p.  286. 
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This  philosophic  calm  was  manifested  in  Godwin's  life  as 
consistently  as  in  his  writings,  until,  at  the  mature  age  of  forty- 
one,  it  was  disturbed  by  an  influence  which  he  had  hitherto  held 
up  to  contempt  as  of  vastly  over-rated  power;  and,  in  his  own 
words,  "  friendship  melted  into  love  "  for  Mary  Wollstonecraft. 

She  resembled  Godwin  in  love  of  study  and  in  capacity  for 
hard,  steady,  literary  work.  In  character  she  was  his  very 
antipodes.  Impulsive,  generous,  and  ardently  affectionate,  her 
life  had  been  a  series  of  sacrifices  of  time,  money,  and  health  for 
her  relatives  and  friends ;  the  last  and  most  fatal  being  when  she 
gave  her  heart  to  Gilbert  Imlay.  He  was  an  American,  resident, 
like  herself,  in  Paris,  during  the  First  French  Revolution. 
Although  any  religious  or  legal  ceremony  would  have  involved 
both  of  them  in  some  risk,  as  Mary  must  have  declared  that  she 
was  a  British  subject, 

"  She  considered  herself,"  says  Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  "  in  the  eyes  of  God 
and  man,  his  wife.  Religions  as  she  was,  and  with  a  strong  moral  sense, 
she  yet  made  the  grand  mistake  of  supposing  that  it  was  possible  for  one 
woman  to  undo  the  consecrated  custom  of  ages,  to  set  herself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  course  of  society  and  not  be  crushed  by  it."  * 

She  was  soon  and  bitterly  undeceived.  In  May  1795,  Imlay 
executed  a  legal  document  empowering  "Mary  Imlay,  my  best 
friend  and  wife,"  to  arrange  some  difficult  business  for  him  in 
Sweden  and  Norway ;  when  she  rejoined  him  in  England  in  the 
autumn,  her  arduous  and  somewhat  perilous  task  accomplished,  he 
proposed  separation,  and  offered  her  an  annuity  which  she  indig- 
nantly refused.  In  her  first  despair  she  attempted  to  drown 
herself.  After  a  time  she  resumed  her  studious  habits,  and  was 
supporting  her  little  daughter  Fanny  by  literary  work,  when 
Godwin  became  acquainted  with  her.  They  were  married,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  1797.  On  August  30  a  daughter  was  born,  and  two 
days  later  Mrs.  Godwin  expired. 

The  tenor  of  their  brief  union  may  best  be  judged  by  this 
passage  from  a  letter  in  which  Godwin  told  Holcroft  of  his  loss : 

"  I  firmly  believe  that  there  does  not  exist  her  equal  in  this  world.  I 
know  from  experience  we  were  formed  to  make  each  other  happy.  I  have 
not  the  least  expectation  that  I  can  ever  know  happiness  again." 

Godwin  was  seen  at  his  best  in  the  unwonted  warmth  and 
humility  of  his  appreciation  of  hie  wife,  his  genuine  grief  on 
losing  her,  and  his  tender  anxiety  for  the  two  little  half-sisters 
left  in  his  charge.     "I  am  the  most  unfit  person  for  this  office ; 

*  '  William  Godwin ;  his  Friends  and  Contemporaries/  vol.  i  p.  215.  , 
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she  was  the  best  qualified  in  the  world,"  he  wrote.  The  affec- 
tionate and  playful  messages  he  sent  to  the  children  during  brief 
absences  from  London  after  their  mother's  death  show  that  where 
they  were  concerned  the  "  great  bead  of  cold  brains "  was  over- 
ruled by  a  warm  heatt ;  and  their  future  lives  might  have  taken  a 
different  course  had  not  Godwin,  a  little  later,  fallen  under  the 
narrowing  influence  of  a  jealous  and  selfish  woman. 

It  was  a  growing  sense  of  his  own  inability  to  ensure  the  children's 
welfare,  combined,  it  is  alleged,  with  a  display  of  unsolicited 
affection  on  the  part  of  his  housekeeper,  which  hurried  Godwin 
into  the  almost  comic  attempts  to  effect  a  second  marriage  so 
fully  detailed  in  Mr.  Kegan  Paul's  Memoir. 

The  first  lady  he  addressed  was  Harriet  Lee,  joint  author  with 
her  sister  of  the  '  Canterbury  Tales '  and  other  forgotten  fictions. 
Godwin  met  her  four  times  at  Bath,  where  she  and  her  sisters 
kept  a  ladies'  school,  and  on  his  return  to  London  opened  a 
correspondence,  or  rather  a  controversy,  in  which,  as  a  disin- 
terested friend, "  he  tried  to  argue  the  lady  into  matrimony."  The 
marginal  comments  made  by  Miss  Lee  on  Godwin's  surprising 
effusions  are  worthy  of  a  prScieuse.  "  His  title  to  be  received  as 
an  acquaintance,"  she  decides,  "  has  been  lost  by  his  forwardness  to 
employ  the  privileges  and  claim  the  rights  of  a  more  endeared 
relation." 

A  strong  contrast  to  the  prim  Somersetshire  governess  was 
Mrs.  Eeveley,  with  whom  Godwin  next  tried  his  fortune.  Brought 
up  in  Constantinople  from  the  age  of  eight,  she  went  to  Borne  at 
fifteen  to  study  under  Angelica  Eauffman,  and  almost  immediately 
married  a  young  architect,  with  whom  she  returned  to  England. 
Her  beauty  and  talent,  independence  of  mind,  springing  from  her 
varied  experiences,  and  gentleness  of  disposition,  charmed  Godwin, 
who  became  her  intimate  friend.  Mr.  Beveley  died  with  appalling 
suddenness,  and  before  a  month  had  elapsed  Godwin  made  it  very 
plain  to  the  young  widow,  still  distracted  with  grief,  that  he 
aspired  to  fill  his  friend's  place  ;  and  he  was  astonished  and  even 
indignant  that  she  would  not  at  once  accept  in  him  what,  with  a 
slight  confusion  of  metaphors,  he  called  a  protector,  a  harbour  and 
an  amulet.* 

"There  is  luck"  (whether  good  or  ill  is  not  defined)  "in  odd 
numbers."  Godwin's  third  overture  was  more  favourably  received. 
This  time,  indeed,  the  lady  may  be  said  to  have  taken  the 
initiative.  Godwin  was  not  precisely  an  ideal  Borneo,  nor  could 
Mrs.  Clairmont  have  been  in  any  sense  a  fair  representative  of 

*  '  William  Godwin ;  his  Friends  and  Contemporaries.'    By  C.  Kegan 
Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  335. 
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Juliet.  Yet  it  was  from  a  balcony  that  she  made  her  first  attack 
on  his  heart.  In  1801  they  occupied  adjoining  houses  in  the 
Polygon,  Somers  Town.  Mrs.  Clairmont,  who  had  for  some  time 
vainly  endeavoured  to  attract  her  neighbour's  attention,  at  last 
played  a  bold  stroke.  Entering  her  balcony  one  May  evening 
when  the  philosopher  was  seated  in  his  own,  she  exclaimed — "  Is 
it  possible  that  I  behold  the  immortal  Godwin  ?  "  Before  the  end 
of  the  year  they  were  married.* 

The  new  Mrs.  Godwin,  a  woman  of  a  somewhat  coarse  and 
commonplace  order  of  talent  and  good  looks,  active  and  not 
unkindly,  but  pre-eminently  unsuited  to  control  and  direct  sensi- 
tive and  romantic  temperaments,  had,  by  her  first  marriage,  a 
son  Charles  and  a  daughter  Jane,  who  afterwards  called  herself 
Clare.  The  family  circle  was  completed  by  William  Godwin, 
born  in  1803.  The  children  were  from  infancy  steeped  in  an 
atmosphere  of  restless  mental  activity,  which  left  no  belief  un- 
challenged, and  was  apt  to  confuse  liberty  with  licence.  Nearly 
till  the  men  and  women  prominent  in  politics  or  literature,  who 
would  now  be  called  "  philosophical  Badicals,"  consulted  Godwin 
as  an  oracle,  and  made  frequent  pilgrimages  to  his  shrine, 
generally  extending  their  interest  to  the  little  ones  within  its 
homely  and  meagre  limits.  So  early  as  1800  we  find  Coleridge 
writing  to  Godwin  :—u  Hartley  sends  his  love  to  Mary.  '  What  ? 
and  not  to  Fanny?'  <Yes,  and  to  Fanny.  But  111  have 
Mary.'"t  And  in  Mrs.  Bossetti's  Life  of  Mrs.  Shelley*  she 
describes  Mary  and  Fanny  hiding  under  a  sofa  to  hear  Coleridge 
recite  his  '  Ancient  Mariner.'  Mrs.  Godwin  would  have  banished 
the  little  rebels  to  bed,  but  the  poet  interceded,  and  they  were  left 
to  their  fearful  joy. 

Yery  different  associations  clustered  round  the  name  of  Lamb, 
also  a  frequent  visitor.  According  to  the  same  biographer,  Mary 
could  remember  his  once  going  in  first  to  supper  at  Godwin's 
house,  blowing  out  the  candles,  placing  a  leg  of  mutton  in  his 
friend  Martin  Burney's  hand,  and  crying  reproachfully,  when 
the  others  entered  with  lights,  "  Oh,  Martin,  Martin !  I  should 
never  have  thought  it  of  you  ! " 

The  girls'  characters  developed  rapidly  in  this  stimulating 
•environment.  Jane  Clairmont,  variously  described  as  the  eldest 
and  youngest  of  the  three — Mr.  Kegan  Paul  calls  her  a  little 
older  than  Fanny,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  a  little  younger  than  Mary, 
while  Mrs.  Bossetti  says  she  was  "of  age"  before  Mary  was 
seventeen — was  bright,  excitable  and  impetuous,  with  her  mother's 

*  'William  Godwin;  his  Friends  and  Contemporaries/  vol.  iL  p.  58. 
f  Ibid.,  vol.  iL  p.  3.  J  '  Eminent  Women '  series. 
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exacting  temper,  and  a  most  trying  propensity  to  hysterics  when- 
ever she  was  thwarted.  Fanny  was  the  peace-maker,  acceptable 
to  Mrs.  Glairmont  for  her  domestic  usefulness,  and  to  Godwin  for 
her  gentle,  submissive  disposition.  Mary  was  at  once  ambitious 
and  dreamy,  affectionate  and  reserved.  When  she  was  about  fifteen, 
Godwin  thus  describes  "the  daughters  of  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft:"— 

"Fanny,  the  elder,  is  of  a  quiet,  modest,  unsnowy  disposition,  somewhat 
given  to  indolence,  which  is  her  greatest  fault,  but  sober,  observing, 
peculiarly  clear  and  distinct  in  the  faculty  of  memory,  and  disposed  to 
exercise  her  own  thoughts  and  follow  her  own  judgment.  Mary,  my 
daughter,  is  the  reverse  of  her  in  many  particulars.  She  is  singularly 
bold,  somewhat  imperious,  and  active  of  mind.  Her  desire  of  knowledge 
is  great,  and  her  perseverance  in  everything  she  undertakes  almost 
invincible.  My  own  daughter  is,  I  believe,  very  pretty.  Fanny  is  by  no 
means  handsome ;  but  in  general  prepossessing."  * 

Mary  had  also  an  intense  capacity  for  loving,  which  her  father 
was  not  likely  to  discover — and  a  passion  for  mental  cultivation, 
which  he  might  have  been  expected  to  encourage.  But  he  was 
divided  between  abstract  speculations  and  very  mundane  financial 
difficulties,  and  while  the  girls  had,  in  an  intermittent  way,  such 
instruction  from  governesses  and  schools  as  was  then  obtainable, 
the  guiding  influence  of  her  mind  and  character  was  at  that  time 
chiefly  derived  from  long  musings  in  St.  Pancras  churchyard, 
where  her  mother  was  buried,  over  that  mother's  impassioned 
writings,  and  the  sad  story  of  her  enthusiastic  disappointed  life, 
cut  short  in  its  brief  period  of  peace. 

Mrs.  Godwin,  who  had  a  large  belief  in  her  own  business 
capacity,  persuaded  her  husband  to  embark  in  publishing — first 
under  the  name  of  his  foreman  Baldwin,  afterwards  in  Skinner 
Street  as  "M.  J.  Godwin  &  Co."  They  both  worked  hard  to 
advance  the  business,  but  it  was  always  precarious,  and  occasioned 
heavy  and  frequent  demands  on  the  liberality  of  friends  to  avert 
its  total  collapse. 

Much  of  Mary's  childhood  was  spent  in  the  country,  and  sbe 
also  paid  a  long  visit  to  Scotland.  One  of  her  biographers  (L.  M. 
Bossetti)  quotes  an  Edinburgh  bookseller  named  Miller  who 
accompanied  Mary  and  her  friends  to  the  Highlands,  and  said  that 
at  first  Bight  of  the  mountains  and  cascades  she  fell  on  her  knees 
and  thanked  Heaven  for  being  allowed  to  behold  so  much  beauty. 

On  Mary's  return  to  Skinner  Street  in  March  1814  she  found 
that  an  important  addition  had  been  made  to  her  father's  long  list 
of  constant  visitors.    It  was  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

*  '  Life  of  Godwin/  by  Kegan  Paul,  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 
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The  son  of  a  Sussex  gentleman  of  old  family  and  good  position, 
he  had  been  expelled  from  Oxford  and  forbidden  to  enter  his 
father's  house,  for  publishing  a  pamphlet  called  '  The  Necessity 
of  Atheism.'  During  his  banishment  he  had  further  enraged 
Mr.  Timothy  Shelley,  a  typical  country  squire  of  the  period,  by, 
when  only  nineteen,  making  a  runaway  match  with  the  daughter 
of  an  ex-hotel  keeper  (Hogg  says  of  Jewish  extraction)  named 
Westbrook — partly  influenced  by  admiration  for  her  lovely  face 
and  gratitude  for  her  avowed  preference,  but  chiefly  in  order  to 
deliver  the  girl  of  sixteen  from  the  "  tyranny  "  of  her  boarding- 
school. 

There  had  been  for  some  time  an  active  correspondence  between 
the  authors  of  €  Queen  Mab '  and  of c  Political  Justice.'  Godwin, 
as  Mr.  Eegan  Paul  observes,  had  a  great  attraction  for  persons 
much  younger  than  himself.  "To  him,  as  to  a  confessor,  young 
men  brought  their  difficulties,  intellectual  and  social,  and  confided 
to  him  their  sorrows  and  their  sins,  with  their  aspirations  after  a 
higher  life."  No  wonder  that  Shelley,  constantly  seeking  sympathy, 
and  like  all  idealists,  constantly  disappointed,  should  have  turned 
for  counsel  to  the  sage  and  prophet,  whose  visions  of  human  pro- 
gress and  perfectibility  seemed  so  congenial  with  his  own.  Once 
Shelley  visited  Skinner  Street  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Harriet, 
— whose  radiant  girlish  beauty,  golden  curls,  good  temper  and  gay 
satin  dress,  made  a  strong  impression  on  Godwin's  family. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  this  first  meeting,  changing  Mary 
from  an  unformed  child  to  a  graceful  and  thoughtful  girl,  with 
fair  hair,  eyes  soft  and  clear,  of  a  variable  shade  of  brownish  gxey, 
a  transparent  complexion,  untinged  by  colour,  and  a  voice  of 
exquisite  sweetness.  In  Shelley,  she  found  everything  to  capti- 
vate her  imagination.  He,  who  exerted  nothing  short  of  fascina- 
tion over  men  so  diametrically  opposed  in  tastes  and  habits  as 
Byron,  Hogg,  Leigh  Hunt,  Trelawny,  Medwin  and  Peacock, 
might  well  take  by  storm  the  fancy  of  the  enthusiastic  day- 
dreamer,  already  impressed  by  his  genius,  his  romantic  history, 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity. 

Shelley's  wonderful  charm  of  manner  and  appearance  (Mul- 
ready  is  said  to  have  pronounced  him  "  too  beautiful  to  paint "), 
his  high-bred  refinement,  his  vivid  imagination  and  irresistible 
eagerness  of  conviction,  must  have  made  him  seem  a  being  of 
another  sphere  among  the  habitues  of  Skinner  Street.  And  when 
we  add  gratitude  for  the  substantial  help  he  was  giving  her  father, 
and  pity,  as  he  began  to  confide  to  her  the  disappointments  of  the 
home  in  which  he  found  or  fancied  suspicion,  alienation,  and  even 
disloyalty,  the  natural  result  of  those  emotions  was  love — love 
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which  became  the  master  passion  of  her  life,  when  Shelley's 
eloquent  pleading  persuaded  her  that  she  alone  conld  inspire  and 
console  him,  she  alone  conld  make  him  the  champion  of  trnth  and 
jnstice  which  Nature  had  intended  that  he  should  become. 

It  is  little  to  the  purpose  to  ask  how  far  Shelley's  representa- 
tions were  well-founded.  He  believed  in  himself,  and  Mary 
believed  in  him.  To  both  of  them,  in  their  ardent  youth,  what  they 
believed,  was — and  if  their  beliefs  changed,  why,  facts  must  bow. 

They  met  continually,  in  Godwin's  house  and  by  Mary  Woll- 
stonecraft's  grave;  and  at  this  sombre  try 8 ting-place,  four 
months  after  her  return  from  Scotland,  Mary  consented  to  fly 
with  Shelley  from  the  sordid  vexations  of  both  their  homes  to 
some  visionary  El  Dorado,  rich  not  in  gold  and  gems  but  in 
changeless  love  and  boundless  charity. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  step  so  hurriedly  decided  on 
never  presented  itself  to  either  of  them  as  a  moral  problem.  They 
held  with  Tennyson — giving  the  maxim  a  directly  opposite 
application,  however — 

"  We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it," 

and  thought  themselves  not  only  entitled  but  obliged  to  sever 
all  ties  which  proved  unworthy,  and  to  regard  legal  restrictions  as 
not  merely  invalid,  but  "  immoral."  It  was  the  doctrine  of  their 
school,  though  Mary  might  have  remembered  that  her  mother, 
her  father,  and  Shelley  himself  had  found  it  expedient  to  submit 
to  such  bonds. 

The  broad  outline  of  Mary's  history  from  this  point  has  long 
been  well-known.  More  recently,  details  have  been  furnished  in 
Mrs.  Marshall's  fascinating  J  Life  and  Letters  of  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft  Shelley '  which  complete  the  picture.  And  what  a  picture 
it  is !  Infinitely  pathetic  in  the  youth  and  loneliness  of  the  hero 
and  heroine,  their  anxious  desire  to  "  do  right,"  their  absolute 
incomprehension  of  responsibility.  Solitary  amongst  uncongenial 
relations,  with  many  unwise  counsellors  and  undiscriminating 
admirers,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  one  friend  who  could 
point  them  to  a  higher  duty  than  self-culture,  a  more  binding  law 
than  human  love.  Tragic  in  some  of  its  consequences,  their  story 
has  an  irresistibly  humorous  side  in  its  mixture  of  wild  romance 
and  prosaic  circumstance,  of  lofty  aspiration  and  ignoble  impedi- 
ment. 

And  they  were  such  children  I  Mary  was  little  more  than  a 
child  in  years  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  Shelley,  despite  the 
experiences  so  early  heaped  on  his  enthusiastic  head,  was  to  the 
last  the  "  eternal  child  "  of  poetry. 
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We  see  them  in  the  joint  diary  from  which  Professor  Dowden 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  have  made  such  copious  extracts,*  leaving 
London  on  July  28, 1814 — "  the  hottest  day  that  had  been  knows 
for  years."  At  Dartford  they  took  four  horses  "  that  they  might 
outstrip  pursuit,"  and  at  Dover  they  hired  a  small  sailing  boat 
rather  than  wait  for  the  packet.  At  nightfall  a  thunderstorm 
gathered  and  broke,  and  they  drove  before  a  violent  gale  to  Calais. 

"  I  bad  time  to  reflect,"  writes  Shelley,  "  and  even  to  reason  upon  death. 
It  was  rather  a  thing  of  discomfort  and  disappointment  than  horror  to 
me.  ...  I  hope,  bat  my  hopes  are  not  unmixed  with  fear,  for  what  may 
befall  this  inestimable  spirit  when  we  appear  to  die." 

It  was  strange  that  at  the  outset  of  their  union  they  should  have 
been  threatened  with  the  very  doom  which  ultimately  dissolved  it. 

The  inevitable  note  of  comedy  follows : 

"  In  the  evening,"  Shelley  continues,  "  Captain  Davidson  came, 
and  told  us  that  a,  fat  lady  had  arrived  who  said  that  I  had  run 
away  with  her  daughter.    It  was  Mrs.  Godwin." t 

And  it  was  her  daughter  she  was  in  search  of — not  Mary. 
Jane  Glairmont,  who  had  been  the  confidante,  became  the  com- 
panion of  the  fugitives,  and  now  refused  to  exchange  romance  and 
a  continental  tour  for  commonplace  and  Skinner  Street. 

Mrs.  Godwin  returned  to  London,  as  she  had  left  it — alone ; 
awake  at  last  to  some  of  the  ill  effects  of  her  rSgime.  The  three 
she  left  behind  proceeded  to  walk  through  France,  having  bought 
an  ass  to  carry  their  luggage,  which  was  so  weak  that  it  had  itself 
to  be  carried  in  the  fiacre  engaged  for  the  first  stage  of  their 
journey.  No  abstract  can  fairly  represent  the  quaintness  and 
simplicity  of  the  extraordinary  journal,  begun  with  the  writers* 
flight,  and  continued  with  few  intervals  until  Shelley's  death. 
Through  all  its  early  pages  they  are  children,  playing  at  "  being 
grown-up,"  and  defying  the  world,  and  sacrificing  everything  to 
a  grand  passion.  It  is  impossible  not  to  pity,  and  equally  im- 
possible not  to  smile  at  them.  And  sometimes  they  laugh  at 
themselves.^ 

*  Part  of  which  was  published  anonymously  as  the  '  Journal  of  a  Six 
Weeks'  Tour.' 

t  Mrs.  Marshall  expresses  surprise  that  the  shrewd  and  suspicions 
Mrs.  Godwin  should  not  have  earlier  called  her  husband's  attention  to  the 
attachment  between  Mary  and  Shelley.  She  has  herself  made  the  reason 
very  plain.  "  The  heir  to  a  baronetcy  and  £6000  a  year,"  the  friend  who 
was  trying  to  raise  £3000  for  Godwin  could  not  be  lightly  quarrelled 
with !  She  probably  shut  her  eyes  to  all  she  did  not  wish  to  see ;  and  her 
great  jealousy  of  Mary  would  not  induce  her  to  open  them. 

$  When,  for  instance,  after  a  "highly  sensational  account  of  one  of  Jane 
Clairmont's  hysteric  seizures,  during  which  she  asserted  that  her  pillow 
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After  a  brief  visit  to  Switzerland,  want  of  money  drove  them 
back  to  England,  where  it  was  equally  hard  to  obtain,  as  Shelley 
had  directed  his  bankers  to  honour  Harriet's  demands  so  far  as  hfs 
account  permitted,  pending  the  execution  of  a  deed  providing  for 
her  separate  maintenance.  She  had  availed  herself  so  freely  of 
this  arrangement  that  no  balance  remained,  and  Shelley  had  to 
apply  to  her  for  money  I 

A  state  of  things  followed  which  Mrs.  Marshall  calls  "  incom- 
prehensible"— she  might  have  added,  and  revolting.  Shelley 
called  on  Harriet  frequently,  finding  her  "  sometimes  civil  and 
good-tempered,  sometimes  cross  and  provoking."  Never  (if  his 
interpretation  of  her  moods  is  correct)  in  the  distress  and 
indignation  one  would  have  supposed  natural— and  always  run- 
ning up  accounts  which  he  was  required  to  pay.  This  looks 
as  though  she  were  indeed,  on  the  most  charitable  construction, 
only  the  "  fine  animal "  Shelley  once  called  her ;  but  does  not  in 
the  least,  however  loudly  his  worshippers  may  assert  the  contrary, 
justify  him  in  repudiating  all  but  a  monetary  responsibility  to 
her  and  their  children. 

The  Godwins,  stung  by  atrocious  rumours  to  which  the  triple 
elopement  had  given  rise,  made  a  great  show  of  virtuous  resent- 
ment when  the  fugitives  returned — but  relied  on  them  alone 
to  find  means  for  staving  off  the  bankruptcy  which  seemed  always 
imminent. 

The  vivid  and  uncurbed  imaginations  of  Shelley  and  Mary, 
exaggerating  the  position  of  hostility  to  society  in  which  they  had 
placed  themselves,  saw  conspiracies,  treachery,  or  persecution  in 
expressions  of  unfavourable  opinion  or  demands  for  the  settlement 
of  accounts.  A  dream  became  "  an  appalling  vision  " — a  nervous 
attack  was  "  a  fearful  convulsion." 

Poor  Fanny  was  the  medium  of  communication,  constantly 
applying  to  Shelley  and  Mary  to  make  large  advances  to  the 
parents  who  would  not  receive  them ;  but  forbidden  to  go  down  to 
dinner  on  the  day  when  it  was  discovered  that  Mary  had  sent  her 
a  lock  of  hair  1 

"Study  Greek,"  says  the  Diary  at  this  period.  "Sail  little 
boats."    "Arrange  Peacock's  marriage."    "People  call.    I  suppose 


had  been  removed  to  a  chair  at  some  distance,  "  evidently  by  no  human 
hand,"  the  journal  dryly  records :  "  Jane  walks  in  her  deep  and  groans 
horribly.  .  •  .  Next  morning  the  chimney-board  in  Jane's  room  is  found  to 
have  walked  leisurely  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  accompanied  by  the 
pillow,  who,  being  very  sleepy,  tried  to  get  into  bed  again,  but  sat  down 
on  his  back.'' — 'Life  and  Letters  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley/  by 
Mrs.  Julian  Marshall.    Richard  Bentley  &  Son,  vol  i.  p.  94 
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bailiffs."  "  After  dinner  talk  and  let  off  fireworks."  "  People  want 
their  money ;  won't  send  up  dinner,  and  we  are  all  very  hungry. 
„  .  .  Shelley  goes  to  Peacock's  and  oomes  home  with  cakes." 
"  Meet  a  money-lender  of  whom  I  hare  some  hopes."  "  Sail  fire- 
boats."  And  then  a  crisis  arrives,  and  Shelley  and  Mary  must 
part  for  a  time,  as  he  has  to  hide  from  his  creditors,  and  she 
writes  him  pathetic  letters,  deploring  his  absence,  and  making 
appointments  to  meet  him  outside  coffee-houses,  or  go  into  St  Paul's 
"to  talk." 

Through  all  these  worries  and  excitements,  Mary,  then  little 
more  than  seventeen,  was  steadily  and  systematically  educating 
herself;  learning  three  or  four  languages,  reading  diligently 
history,  biography,  travels,  poetry,  Relaxing  these  studies  occa- 
sionally, to  net  Peacock  a  purse,  or  "  cut  out  a  dress  "  for  herself. 

In  January  1815  Shelley  made  an  arrangement  with  his  father 
by  which  he  relinquished  all  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  family 
property,  receiving  in  return  a  thousand  a.  year,  of  which  he  set 
Apart  two  hundred  a  year  for  Harriet,  and  a  sum  of  money  for 
immediate  liabilities,  of  which  he  sent  her  two  hundred  pounds. 

An  even  greater  relief  to  Mary  than  this  settlement  of  their 
financial  troubles  was  the  departure  of  Jane  (now  called  Clare)  to 
•country  lodgings.  Her  excitable,  uncertain  temper  ;  her  nervous 
fancies,  and  the  fits  of  hysteria  which  Mary  and  Shelley  were  called 
up  at  night  to  soothe,  made  intolerable  demands  on  their  patience. 
A  year  of  comparative  tranquillity  followed.  Then  began  direct 
retribution  for  one  of  Shelley's  worst  errors  in  judgment  and 
feeling.  At  Calais,  when  Mrs.  Godwin  besought  her  daughter  to 
return,  she  had  wavered,  then  consented,  and  bade  Shelley  and  Mary 
good-bye ;  urged  by  Shelley  to  take  more  time  for  decision,  she 
elected  to  remain;  and  although  a  partial  reconciliation  witji 
the  Godwins  took  place  after  she  came  back  to  England,  her  home 
was  thenceforward  with  Shelley  and  Mary,  who  had  to  suffer 
severely  on  her  account. 

11  There  is  a  radical  difference,"  says  Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  "  between 
the  life  of  one  who  honestly  believed,  on  moral  grounds,  that  true 
marriage  can  dispense  with  outward  forms  and  is  an  union  of  the 
heart  and  mind,  and  one  who  necessarily  and  avowedly  was  only 
the  object  and  mistress  of  a  fleeting  passion  of  the  basest  sort" 
The  distinction  drawn  by  the  writer  between  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
and  Mrs.  Eobinson  applies  with  equal  force  to  Mary  Godwin  and 
Jane  Clairmont.  But  it  is  one  that  can  only  be  proved  by  results, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  contemporary  opinion  included 
t>oth  in  one  condemnation. 

Early  in  1816,  when  Shelley  was  living  near  Windsor,  Miss 
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Clairmont,  who  had  wearied  of  her  Devonshire  seclusion,  went  to 
London  and  applied  to  Lord  Byron  for  an  engagement  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  She  did  not  obtain  it,  bat  formed  an  intimacy 
with  him,  the  nature  of  which,  says  Mrs.  Marshall,  "  she  had  a 
positive  horror  and  dread"  lest  Mary  and  Shelley  should  dis- 
cover. But  she  introduced  Byron  to  them,  and,  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  him  at  Geneva,  persuaded  them  to  take  her  with  them 
when  they  went  to  Switzerland  for  the  second  time. 

There,  under  the  stimulating  influence  of  constant  association 
with  Byron  and  Shelley,  amidst  the  magnificent  scenery  round 
Chamounix,  Mary  began  her  weird  and  powerful  story  '  Franken- 
stein,' the  most  remarkable  book  ever  written  by  a  girl  of  her 
age,  and  the  only  novel  of  hers  original  and  striking  enough  to 
inspire  and  retain  interest  apart  from  the  personality  of  the 
author. 

When  the  Shelleys  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn  of 
1816,  Clare  continued  to  be  a  member  of  their  household ;  a 
perpetual  source  of  anxiety  and  disturbance,  though  Mary  ex- 
tended unfailing  sympathy  and  patience  to  her,  and  Shelley 
avowed  that  "  he  liked  her,  even  when  she  teased  him."  They 
•were  all  living  quietly  at  Bath  when  dreadful  tidings  reached  them . 
Poor  Fanny,  the  one  unselfish,  long-suffering  member  of  the 
distracted  Godwin  household,  had  broken  down  under  the  strain, 
of  conflicting  affections  and  the  constant  pressure  of  pecuniary 
troubles.  She  had  been  compelled  to  listen  to  bitter  reproaches 
and  cruel  slanders  heaped  on  those  she  loved  best;  to  bear 
Godwin's  gloom  and  his  wife's  irritability;  to  be  made  the 
channel  of  incessant  applications  for  money  from  Shelley  and 
Mary,  whilst  debarred  from  friendly  intercourse  with  them. 
And  when  her  Aunt  Everina  Wollstonecraft,  with  whom  there 
had  been  some  idea  of  placing  her,  declined  to  receive  her,  and 
she  learnt  that  she  had  no  legal  place  in  the  family  or  claim  on 
the  protection  of  Godwin,  whom  she  had  always  loved  and 
regarded  as  her  father,  she  could  bear  no  more. 

Fanny  had  inherited  the  deep  melancholy  of  the  Wollstonecraft 
temperament— -its  warm  affections,  and  its  keen  sensitiveness,  to 
•every  form  of  injustice.  She  found  herself  alone  in  the  world,  a 
burden  on  those  who  could  ill  provide  for  their  own  wants.  She 
fled  from  home,  stayed  for  a  night  at  an  inn  at  Swansea,  and 
took  laudanum,  leaving  behind  a  fragment  of  a  letter  which 
showed  that  the  overdose  was  not  accidental. 

Her  death  was  a  terrible  shock  to  Mary  and  Shelley ;  and  a 
tragedy  which  affected  them  yet  more  closely  speedily  followed. 

Shelley  had  for  some  time   lost  sight  of   Harriet,  and  in 
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November  he  wrote  to  friends  with  whom  she  had  communicated 
during  the  summer  on  money  matters,  to  ask  if  anything  were 
known  of  her.  No  reply  was  received  until  December,  when 
Shelley  was  told  that  her  body  had  been  found  in  the  Serpentine. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  she  had  fallen  from  depth  to  depth 
of  degradation  after  Shelley  left  her,  and  that  her  father  and 
sister  had  treated  her  harshly  when  she  attempted  to  return  to 
them.  It  is  difficult  justly  to  apportion  the  responsibility  for 
her  fate,  but  the  sorrow  it  caused  Shelley  to  the  end  of  his  own 
life  could  not  have  been  unmixed  with  self-reproach. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  Shelley  took  Mary  to  London,  where 
they  were  married,  at  St  Mildred's,  Broad  Street,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Godwin.  On  this  return  to  town  Mary  saw  her 
father  for  the  first  time  since  her  flight  from  home  two  years  and 
a  half  before.  Mary's  comment  on  the  event  clearly  proves,  if 
other  evidence  were  wanting,  the  falsehood  of  Mrs.  Godwin's 
assertion  that  Fanny  killed  herself  from  love  for  Shelley :  "  Poor, 
dear  Fanny!"  her  sister  wrote,  "if  she  had  lived  until  this 
moment  she  might  have  been  saved,  for  my  house  would  then 
have  been  a  proper  asylum  for  her.'1 

To  Clare,  Mary's  house  was  always  an  asylum ;  and  there,  in 
the  following  January,  Byron's  daughter  Allegra  was  born.  The 
same  year  saw  the  termination  of  the  long  Chancery  suit  between 
the  Westbrooks  and  Shelley  for  the  custody  of  Harriet's  two 
children,  Ianthe  and  Charles,  when  Lord  Eldon  decided  against 
Shelley,  who  had  to  allow  £200  a  year  for  their  maintenance  apart 
from  him. 

An  interval  of  domestic  peace  was  enjoyed  at  Marlow,  where 
Shelley's  charity  and  hospitality  were  almost  boundless,  and 
where  Mary  had  the  happiness  of  welcoming  her  father  and 
brother,  and  forming  a  life-long  friendship  with  the  Leigh 
Hunts,  "  whose  genial  social  circle,"  writes  Mrs.  Marshall, "  was 
most  refreshing  to  her."  But  scandalous  reports,  excited  by  the 
mystery  surrounding  the  parentage  of  Allegra,  soon  disturbed 
this  calm.    Again  and  again  Shelley  wrote  to  Byron  : 

"  Pointing  out  with  great  gentleness  and  delicacy,  but  still  in  the 
plainest  terms,  the  false  situation  in  which  they  were  placed  with  regard 
to  friends,  and  even  to  servants,  by  their  effort  to  keep  Glare's  secret; 
suggesting,  almost  entreating,  that  some  temporary  arrangement  should 
at  least  be  made  for  Alba's  (as  Allegra  was  then  called)  boarding  else- 
where. Byron,  plunged  in  dissipation  in  Venice,  avoided  the  subject  as 
long  as  he  could.  Clare  was  friendless  and  penniless,  and  her  chances  of 
ever  earning  an  honest  living  depended  on  her  power  ol  preserving  her 
character  before  the  world."  * 

*  '  Life  and  Letters  of  Mary  Wollstonecraf t  Shelley/  vol.  i.  p.  191 
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At  last  Shelley  wrung  from  Byron  a  reluctant  promise  to 
provide  for  his  child,  on  condition  that  she  grew  np  in  total 
ignorance  of  her  mother,  who  was  never  to  see  or  communicate 
with  her  again.  Partly  in  order  to  place  Allegra  in  her  father's 
hands,  partly  on  account  of  Shelley's  weak  health  and  desire  for 
a  warmer  climate,  the  Shelleys  decided  to  go  to  Italy,  where 
they  arrived  with  Glare  in  April  1818,  remaining  at  Milan  whilst 
a  Swiss  nurse,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  their  family,  took 
Allegra  to  her  father  at  Venice. 

The  residence  in  Italy  which  followed  was  restless  and 
chequered.  The  Shelleys  seldom  remained  long  in  one  place, 
and  although  they  formed  friendships  and  interests  wherever 
they  sojourned,  especially  with  the  Gisbornes  (Godwin's  old 
friend  Mrs;  Beveley  and  her  second  husband),  the  Hoppners,  and 
Miss  Curran,  the  artist,  daughter  of  the  famous  orator,  Mary's 
letters  express  a  melancholy  which  seems  prophetic. 

The  Italy  she  loved  so  much  became  a  land  of  sorrows  and  of 
graves  to  her.  First  she  lost  her  little  Clara ;  then,  lingering  too 
long  in  Borne  in  early  summer,  William,  "  whose  beauty,  promise, 
and  angelic  sweetness  made  him  the  darling  of  all  who  knew 
him,"  died  of  malarial  fever. 

The  grief  of  the  parents  was  overwhelming.  And  though 
Mary  tried  to  bear  her  loss  with,  at  least,  the  outward  calm 
Godwin  urged  upon  her,  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Leigh  Hunt :  "I  am 
never  in  good  spirits — often  in  very  bad :  and  Hunt's  portrait 
has  already  seen  me  shed  so  many  tears  that,  if  it  had  his  heart 
as  well  as  his  eyes,  it  would  weep  too,  in  pity." 

A  few  months  later  some  consolation  came  with  the  birth  of  a 
second  son,  Percy  Florence ;  and  during  their  residence  at  Pisa, 
in  1820-21,  they  made  tyo  interesting  acquaintances :  the  young 
Greek  patriot  Prince  Mavrocordato,  to  whom  Shelley  dedicated 
'Hellas/  and  the  beautiful  Italian  girl,  Emilia  Yiviani,  the 
heroine  of '  Epipsychidion,'  whose  seclusion  in  a  convent  aroused 
Shelley's  ardent  sympathy,  although,  as  she  seems  freely  to  have 
corresponded  with  and  received  visits  from  English  as  well  as 
Italian  friends,  its  discipline  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very 
severe. 

To  Pisa  also  came  Lieutenant  Edward  Eliiker  Williams  and 
his  wife,  friends  of  Shelley's  cousin  Tom  Med  win,  and  influenced 
in  their  choice  of  a  residence  by  the  wish  to  know  Shelley 
himself;  and  the  two  families  were  constantly  together  until 
overtaken  by  the  calamity  which  laid  both  homes  desolate. 

Even  at  Pisa  the  old  scandals  in  connection  with  Glare  pursued 
the  Shelleys,  in  a  revoltingly  aggravated  form.    Mr.  and  Mrs. 
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Hoppner,  to  whom  they  had  heen  conveyed  by  the  Swiss  nurse 
•who  took  Allegro  to  Venice,  retailed  them  to  Byron,  with  a  sort 
of  half-belief.  He,  who,  best  of  all  the  world,  knew  how  hideously 
false  they  were,  listened  with  a  sneer,  and  repeated  them  to  Shelley 
— who  asked  Mary  to  write  in  refutation  to  Mrs.  Hoppner.  Most 
unfortunately,  Mrs.  Shelley's  touching  and  impassioned  vindica- 
tion of  her  husband  was  first  shown  to  Byron,  who  undertook  to 
forward  it  to  the  Hoppners,  but,  to  his  eternal  disgrace,  suppressed 
it.  The  Shelleys  marvelled  at  the  continued  silence  and  coldness 
of  their  old  friends,  and  not  until  Byron's  death  was  the  mystery 
solved  by  the  discovery  of  Mary's  letter  amongst  his  papers. 
Mrs.  Marshall,  with,  one  cannot  avoid  thinking,  a  quite  gratui- 
tous exercise  of  charity,  says  that  the  letter  was  in  the  first 
instance  "  probably  "  only  delayed.  But  if  Byron  did  not  delibe- 
rately intend  to  prevent  the  Hoppners  from  receiving  it,  why  was 
so  important  a  communication  detained  at  all  ? 

Trelawny,  the  picturesque,  the  romantic,  the  adventurous,  with 
wild  memories  and  literary  aspirations,  was  the  next  addition 
to  Shelley's  circle,  and  soon  one  of  his  most  passionate  admirers; 
welcome  also  to  Mary,  because  he  possessed  "  the  rare  merit  of 
interesting  her  imagination,"  and  "  exciting  her  to  think."  The 
Godwins,  of  course,  were  harassing  the  Shelleys  with  monetary 
demands,  and  Clare  with  her  wild  projects  and  anxieties  for 
Allegra,  the  latter  only  too  well  founded.  In  April  the  beautiful, 
precocious  child,  the  idol  of  the  good  nuns  in  whose  care  she  had 
been  placed,  died  of  typhus  fever  at  the  convent  of  Bagnacavallo. 

The  Shelleys  dared  not  tell  Clare  until  they  had  taken  her 
away  from  Byron's  immediate  neighbourhood  in  Pisa.  Accord- 
ingly they  all  removed,  to  Casa  Magni,  Lerici,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams.  When  Clare  heard  the  immediate  cause  of 
this  departure,  she  bore  it  with  a  fortitude  which  amazed  every- 
one. Perhaps  to  her  jealous,  exacting,  morbidly  apprehensife 
nature,  Allegra  dead  was  a  source  of  less  anguish  than  Allegra 
living,  but  for  ever  beyond  her  influence  and  control. 

Meantime,  Shelley  was  eagerly  expecting  Leigh  Hunt,  whom 
he  had  repeatedly  urged  to  visit  Italy,  and  to  whom  he  had 
written  in  the  previous  year — 

"  Byron  proposes  that  you  should  come  out  and  go  shares  with  him  and 
me  in  a  periodical  work,  to  be  conducted  here ;  in  which  each  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  should  publish  all  their  original  compositions  and  share 
the  profits."  * 

The    prospect    was    too    tempting    to  be  resisted — work,  the 
Italian  climate  and  the  society  of  the  beloved  Shelley!    And 

•    '  Correspondence  of  Leigh  Hunt/  voL  i.  p.  170. 
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Leigh  Hunt  with  his  invalid  wife  and  six  young  children  left 
Hampstead  in  November,  but  owing  to  a  strange  series  of  obstacles- 
and  delays  did  not  arrive  at  Leghorn  until  July  1822.  Shelley, 
Edward  Williams,  and  Captain  Eoberts  (who  built  their  boat), 
with  one  young  sailor,  sailed  from  Lerici  to  welcome  them.  They 
spent  a  few  days  together  which  would  have  been  delightful  but 
for  Shelley's  anxiety  at  seeing  Byron  already  cooling  towards  the 
new  venture.  On  the  8th  the  Ariel  again  set  sail  for  Lerici — 
but  never  arrived  there ;  some  Italian  seamen  in  a  fishing-boat  saw 
her  go  down  in  a  squall. 

For  some  days  Mrs.  Shelley  and  Mrs.  Williams  felt  no  uneasi- 
ness, thinking  that  the  Ariel  had  been  delayed  by  storm,  but 
when  on  Friday  an  anxious  note  arrived  from  Leigh  Hunt  beg- 
ging Shelley  to  say  how  he  had  got  home  in  the  bad  weather  of 
the  previous  Monday,  the  horror  of  their  position  flashed  upoa 
them.  They  posted  to  Pisa,  and  Byron  gave  Lady  Blessington  a 
most  graphic  account  of  their  arrival  at  Gasa  Lanfranchi : 

"  I  never  can  forget  the  night  that  Shelley's  poor  wife  rushed  into  my 
room,  with  a  face,  pale  as  marble,  and  terror  impressed  on  her  brow, 
demanding,  with  all  the  tragic  impetuosity  of  grief  and  alarm,  where  was- 
her husband !  Vain  were  all  our  efforts  to  calm  her.  A  desperate  sort  of 
courage  seemed  to  give  her  energy  to  confront  the  horrible  truth  that 
awaited  her.  It  was  the  courage  of  despair.  I  have  seen  nothing  on  the 
stage  so  powerful  or  so  affecting  as  her  appearance."* 

To  the  same  listener  Byron  described  Shelley  as — 

"  The  most  gentle,  the  most  amiable  and  least  worldly-minded  person  I 
ever  met;  full  of  delicacy,  disinterested  beyond  all  other  men,  and  possess- 
ing a  genius,  joined  to  a  simplicity,  as  rare  as  it  is  admirable.  He  had 
formed  to  himself  a  beau  ideal  of  all  that  is  fine,  high-minded,  and  noble,. 
and  he  acted  up  to  this  ideal  even  to  the  very  letter." 

And  this  was  the  man  on  whose  memory  Byron  allowed  the- 
most  horrible  imputations  to  rest — while  his  wife's  eloquent  and 
heart-broken  remonstrance  was  hidden  away,  to  preserve  Byron's- 
cynical  suggestions  from  contradiction. 

On  the  18th  of  July  Trelawny,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  two  desolate  women,  brought  the  sad  news  that  the 
last  lingering  half-acknowledged  hope  of  mistake  or  rescue  was 
over.  The  bodies  of  Shelley  and  Edward  Williams  had  been 
washed  ashore. 

With  Shelley's  cremation,  in  accordance  with  the  quarantine 
laws,  and  the  subsequent  interment  of  his  ashes  in  the  Protestant 

*  •  Conversations  of  Lord  Byron  with  the  Countess  of  Blessington/ 
Bichard  Bentley,  1834,  page  76. 
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Cemetery  at  Borne,  the  events  of  Mary's  life  may  be  said  to  have 
ended.  And  so  far  as  the  reading-world  is  concerned  they  did 
end,  save  for  scattered  notices  in  the  diaries  and  letters  of  others, 
until  Mrs.  Marshall's  interesting  volumes  collected  most  of  these 
records,  and,  supplementing  them  from  Mrs.  Shelley's  unpub- 
lished correspondence,  enabled  us  to  follow  the  course  of  her 
existence  to  its  close. 

A  widow  at  twenty-fire,  feeling,  as  she  says,  her  "  brain  and 
heart  alive  with  unutterable  anguish,"  she  had  little  time  to 
indulge  the  "  luxury  of  grief"  for  the  tragedy  which  had  so  sud- 
denly destroyed  her  "own  beloved — the  exalted  and  divine 
Shelley."  She  had  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  for  her  child,  to  care 
for  the  Leigh  Hunts,  who  but  for  Shelley  would  not  have  been  in 
Italy,  and  but  for  her  were  friendless  there ;  and  to  meet  alone 
the  usual  appeals  for  help  from  Godwin,  who  strongly  urged  her 
return  to  England.  She  had  also  for  a  time  to  advise  and  think 
for  Glare,  Byron  having  filled  up  the  cup  of  his  baseness  by  reluc- 
tance to  pay  for  some  German  translations,  ordered  through 
Shelley,  when,  after  Shelley's  death,  he  discovered  that  Clare 
had  executed  them!  Eventually  Clare  obtained  a  situation  as 
governess  in  Vienna,  and  her  vivacious,  original  letters  must 
have  been  more  welcome  to  Mary  than  her  presence — generously 
though  that  had  always  been  endured. 

Taking  a  house  at  Genoa,  more  for  the  sake  of  the  Hunts  than 
her  own,  Mrs.  Shelley  spurred  herself  to  literary  work,  the  more 
necessary  as  Sir  Timothy  Shelley  long  refused  any  assistance  to 
her,  or  even  to  his  grandson,  except  on  her  consenting  to  relin- 
quish him  entirely  to  some  guardian  appointed  by  himself.  This 
Mrs.  Shelley  with  equal  spirit  and  dignity  refused,  through  Byron, 
who  had  conducted  the  negotiations.  It  was  then  decided  that 
she  should  return  to  England.  Byron  had  been  profuse  in  his 
offers  of  help,  but  when  the  time  came,  it  was  Trelawny  who 
furnished  her  with  funds  for  her  journey. 

"  Byron's  unconquerable  avarice,"  she  wrote,  "  prevented  his  supplying 
me  with  money,  and  a  remnant  of  shame  caused  him  to  avoid  me.  If 
he  were  mean,  Trelawny  more  than  balanced  the  moral  account  .... 
They  sailed  together  [for  Greece],  Lord  Byron  with  £10,000,  Trelawny 
with  £50,  and  Byron  cowering  before  his  eye  for  reasons  you  shall  hear 
soon." 

The  first  thing  which  really  amused  Mrs.  Shelley  after  her 
return  to  England  was  a  dramatized  version  of  '  Frankenstein/ 

in  which  the  Monster  appeared  in  the  bills  as  w ' ,'  by  Mr. 

T.  P.  Cooke."    *  Valperga '  had  then  been  published,  and  she  was 
busy  with  other  novels,  and  with  her  most  painful  but  most 
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precious  task,  collecting  Shelley's  writings  and  publishing  his 
"  Posthumous  Poems."  Sir  Timothy  Shelley  consented  at  last  to 
allow  her  £100  a  year,  and  she  began  to  mix  a  little  in  literary 
and  musical  society,  being  especially  at  home  in  Vincent  Novello's 
hospitable  family.  His  daughter  Mary  (afterwards  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke),  in  her  '  Recollections  of  Writers/  records  Mrs.  Shelley's 
beauty  and  grace,  her  gentleness  to  the  children,  her  enjoyment 
of  Novello's  music  and  his  brother's  singing.* 

A  less  familiar  pen-and-ink  portrait  of  her  at  this  period  has 
been  left  by  an  anonymous  writer  who,  on  Lady  Shelley's 
authority,  "  must  have  known  her  mother-in-law  well." 

"  She  was  a  most  interesting,  lovable-looking  woman,  with  a  skin  ex- 
quisitely fair,  features  delicate,  of  the  style  and  proportion  called  '  aristo- 
cratic/ silky  and  luxuriant  hair  which  hung  in  ringlets  oyer  her  colourless 
cheek,  and,  gathered  into  a  cluster  behind,  waved  over  her  shoulders.  .  .  . 
She  was  a  degree  under  the  middle  height  and  rather  inclined  to  embon- 
point." [In  an  unpublished  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt  Mrs.  Shelley  says,  "  I 
walk — ye  gods,  how  I  walk ! "  to  counteract  this  tendency ;  but  quite  in 
vain.]  "  Mary  Shelley  always  seemed  to  me  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Miss  O'Neil.  She  was  graceful  in  her  demeanour  and  action,  and  if 
she  sat  down  it  was  just  in  the  attitude  an  artist  would  have  selected. 
This  was  not  the  result  of  study ;  she  did  nothing  for  effect.  There  was 
a  settled  sadness,  a  grave  gentle  melancholy  in  her  face  and  gait,  which  at 
once  aroused  sympathy  and  interest.  Gentleness  was  ever  her  distinguish* 
ing  characteristic.  Many  years*  friendship  never  showed  me  a  deviation 
from  it.  But  with  the  softness  was  neither  irresolution  nor  feebleness. 
The  most  steadfast  purpose  would  be  carried  out  without  loud  voice  or 

vehement  gesture She  was  almost  morbidly  averse  to  any  allusion 

to  herself  as  an  author.  To  call  on  her  and  find  her  table  covered  with 
the  unmistakable  accessories  of  book-making,  made  her  nearly  as  nervous 
as  if  she  had  been  detected  in  the  commission  of  some  offence.  She  was 
anything  but  a  vain  woman  either  personally  or  mentally,  and  had  not  a 
taint  of  coquetry  or  affectation."  f 

In  July  1824  Mrs.  Shelley  wrote  to  Trelawny : 

"  The  late  loss  of  Lord  Byron  makes  me  cling  with  greater  zeal  to  those 
dear  friends  who  remain  to  me.  He  could  hardly  be  called  a  friend,  but, 
connected  with  him  in  a  thousand  ways,  admiring  his  talent  and  (with  all 
his  faults)  feeling  affection  for  him,  it  went  to  my  heart  when,  the  other 
day,  the  hearse  that  contained  his  lifeless  form — a  form  of  beauty  which 
I  often  delighted  to  behold — passed  my  windows  going  up  Highgate  Hill 
on  his  last  journey  to  the  seat  of  his  ancestors." 


*  '  Recollections  of  Writers.'  By  Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 
Sampson  Low,  1878.    Pages  39-42. 

t '  Mary  WoUstonecraf t  Shelley.'  By  Helen  Moore.  Philadelphia,  1886. 
Page  804,  etc. 
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To  Mrs.  Leigh  Hunt  she  wrote  a  little  later : 

"  Have  you  heard  of  Medwin's  book  P  Notes  of  conversations  which  be 
bad  (when  tipsy)  with  Lord  Byron ;  every  one  is  to  be  in  it:  every  one  will 
be  angry.  He  wanted  me  to  have  a  hand  in  it,  bnt  I  declined.  Years  ago, 
when  a  man  died,  the  worms  ate  him.  Now  a  new  set  of  worms  feed  on 
the  carcase  of  the  scandal  he  leaves  behind  him,  and  grow  fat  cm  the 
world's  love  of  tittle-tattle.,, 

What  would  she  have  said  could  she  have  survived  to  see  this 
day  of  "  Society  "  papers  and  interviewers  ? — worms  which  do  not 
even  wait  for  death  before  they  devour. 

Shelley's  son  Charles  died  in  September  1826,  and  Sir 
Timothy's  uncertain  supplies  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  made  on  condition  of 
"  the  name  "  never  appearing  in  print,  which  of  course  seriously 
handicapped  her  prospects  of  literary  work,  were  increased  to 
£250  a  year,  shortly  to  be  raised  to  £300. 

Mrs.  Shelley,  who,  under  an  often-referred-to  exterior  coldness 
probably  inherited  or  unconsciously  imitated  from  Godwin,  had 
her  mother's  capacity  for  passionate  friendship,  was  broken- 
hearted on  finding  that  Jane  Williams,  after  her  marriage  to 
Shelley's  friend  Jefferson  Hogg,  boasted  of  her  own  influence 
over  Shelley  and  spoke  slightingly  of  Mary,  whose  unwavering 
affection  had  supported  her  through  the  darkest  hours  of  their 
lives.  Mrs.  Hogg  must  have  had  a  shallow  nature,  quite  un- 
worthy of  either  the  love  or  the  pain  she  aroused ;  but  to  Mary 
she  represented  one  of  the  few  living  links  with  her  past. 

Another,  Trelawny,  would  fain  have  drawn  closer  the  bond  that 
united  them.  He  had  always  admired  her,  with  a  somewhat 
fitful  and  captious  admiration  (though  he  was  occasionally  wounded 
and  made  indignant  by  her  going  to  church).  He  had  found 
her  a  grateful,  constant,  and  courageous  friend.  He  had  freely 
made  use — as  her  acquaintances  invariably  did — of  her  time  and 
her  wisdom  in  his  own  affairs,  especially  in  negotiating  the  publica- 
tion of  his  'Adventures  of  a  Younger  Son/  about  which  she  took 
infinite  trouble ;  and  now  he  offered  her  what  remained  of  a  very 
frequently  bestowed  heart.    This  is  her  answer : 

"  My  name  -will  never  be  Trelawny.  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was  when 
you  first  knew  me,  bnt  I  am  as  prond.  I  must  have  the  entire  affection, 
devotion,  and  above  all  the  solicitous  protection  of  any  one  who  would  win 
me.  You  belong  to  womenkind  in  general,  and  Mary  Shelley  will  never  be 
yours." 

The  last  link — a  golden  one — was  her  sole  remaining  child. 
For  his  welfare  she  toiled  and  planned  and  hoped.  For  lam  she 
submitted  to  annoyance  and  almost  insult  from  Sir  Timothy  and 
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Lis  lawyer.  She  had  resolved  on  a  public  school  education  for 
Percy,  but  the  question  of  finance  raised  difficulties  which  would 
have  seemed  insuperable  to  any  one  less  resolute  and  devoted. 
He  was  sent  to  Harrow  in  1832,  and  amply  rewarded  his  mother's 
care.  u  He  improves  every  day,"  she  wrote,  "  and  is  everything 
I  could  wish ; "  and  again — "  Percy  is  well,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  my  existence." 

Among  new  acquaintances  Mrs.  Norton  had  the  greatest 
attraction  for  Mary  Shelley:  "Had  I  been  a  man  I  should 
certainly  have  fallen  in  love  with  her :  as  a  woman,  ten  years  ago, 
I  should  have  been  spell-bound,  and,  had  she  taken  the  trouble, 
she  might  have  wound  me  round  her  finger."  When,  on  Godwin's 
death  in  1836,  Mary  endeavoured  to  obtain  Government  assistance 
for  his  widow,  Mrs.  Norton,  in  a  brilliant  letter,  suggested  the 
manner  of  her  application  to  Lord  Melbourne. 

"  Godwin  had  been  to  his  daughter,"  says  Mrs.  Marshall,  "  one 
of  those  life-long  cares  which,  when  they  disappear,  leave  a  blank 
that  nothing  seems  to  fill."  His  death  was  also  the  cause  of  a 
serious,  though  only  passing,  disagreement  with  Trelawny,  who- 
wanted  her  to  write  her  father's  life,  and,  with  characteristic 
vehemence,  rebuked  her  for  not  rushing  at  once  into  the  field. 
The  long  and  touching  reply,  in  which  she  gives  her  reasons  for 
delay,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  admirable  letters  quoted  by 
Mrs.  Marshall. 

Another  task,  hardly  less  difficult  or  painful,  Mary  was  even 
then  engaged  upon — her  annotated  edition  of  Shelley's  works. 
The  family  prohibition  as  to  publishing  "  the  name "  appears 
to  have  been  withdrawn,  or  the  impossibility  of  obeying  it  au 
pied  de  la  lettre  at  last  recognised.  The  slow  going  back  over 
past  sorrows  and  joys,  agonizing  in  itself  to  one  who  felt  so 
keenly,  was  further  embittered  by  her  changed  relations  to  the 
remaining  friend  whose  fate  had  been  so  inextricably  associated 
with  her  own. 

"  I  am  torn  to  pieces  by  memory,"  she  -wrote.  u  Would  that  all  were 
mute  in  the  grave ! "  She  was  bitterly  reproached  by  Hogg  for  leaving 
out  the  dedicatory  lines  to  Harriet :  "  Little  does  Jefferson,  how  little  doea 
any  one,  know  me !  When  Clarke's  edition  of  '  Queen  Mab '  came  to  us  at 
the  Baths  of  Pisa,  Shelley  expressed  great  pleasure  that  these  verses  were 
omitted.  This  recollection  caused  me  to  do  the  same.  What  could  it  be 
to  me  P  There  are  other  verses  "  [unquestionably  those  to  Jane  Williams} 
"I  should  well  like  to  obliterate  for  ever,  but  they  will  be  printed;  and 
any  to  Harriet  could  in  no  way  tend  to  my  discomfort  ....  They  shall 
be  restored,  though  I  do  not  feel  easy  as  to  the  good  I  do  Shelley  ....  I 
am  unstable,  sometimes  melancholy,  and  have  been  called  on  some  occa- 
sions imperious.    But  I  never  did  an  ungenerous  act  in  my  life." 
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After  the  completion  of  this  arduous  task  Mrs.  Shelley  accom- 
panied her  son  and  two  college  friends  on  the  first  of  the  tours 
described  in  her  '  Rambles  in  Germany  and  Italy.'  She  enjoyed 
and  benefited  by  her  travels  in  spite  of  the  pain  of  memory  which 
must  have  accompanied  her. 

Sir  Timothy  Shelley  died  in  1844,  and  Mrs.  Shelley's  son 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  and  estates  with  a  sufficient  fortune, 
reduced  though  it  was  by  Shelley's  legacies  to  Glare,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Jefferson  Hogg,  and  others,  besides  the  repayment  of  the  sums 
advanced  to  Mrs.  Shelley  for  his  maintenance  and  education. 
There  is  no  mention  in  Mrs.  Marshall's  book  of  any  reconciliation 
with  Field  Place,  bat  the  American  life  of  Mrs.  Shelley  states 
that  Percy  "became  a  favourite  with  Sir  Timothy,"  and  that 
Lady  Shelley,  after  her  husband's  death,  was  much  attached  to 
Mary,  and  regretted  that  she  had  not  known  her  earlier. 

Another  Lady  Shelley,  her  son's  wife,  whose  devotion  to 
Shelley's  memory,  sympathetic  kindness  to  his  friends,  and 
graceful  contributions  to  Shelley  bibliography,  have  proved  her 
a  worthy  member  of  that  remarkable  family,  was  the  dearest 
friend  of  Mary's  closing  years.  For  a  time  Mrs.  Shelley  lived 
with  her  son  and  daughter-in-law  at  Field  Place,  which  Clare 
occasionally  visited.  Lady  Shelley,  unaware  of  the  details  of 
their  earlier  life,  naturally  proposed  to  leave  Mrs.  Shelley  and 
Miss  Glairmont  together,  and  it  was  a  striking  testimony  to  what 
Mary  must  have  suffered  during  the  long  years  of  enforced  com- 
panionship that  she  replied:  " Don't  go,  dear!  Don't  leave  me 
alone  with  her !  She  has  been  the  bane  of  my  life  ever  since  I 
was  three  years  old." 

Glare  died  at  Florence  in  1878.  Mrs.  Shelley  had  long  preceded 
her.  She  never  saw  the  beautiful  home  at  Bosoombe  for  which 
her  son  left  Field  Place.  Her  strength  had  been  failing  for  some 
time;  she  expired  at  her  own  house  in  Chester  Square,  in 
February  1851,  and  rests  in  Bournemouth  Churchyard,  where  the 
remains  of  her  father  and  mother  have  been  placed  by  her  side. 

"Twice  in  my  life,"  she  wrote,  twelve  years  before,  "I  have 
believed  myself  to  be  dying,  and  my  soul  being  alive,  though  the 
bodily  functions  were  faint  and  perishing,  I  had  opportunity  to 
look  Death  in  the  face,  and  I  did  not  fear  it.  My  feeling, 
especially  in  the  first  and  most  perilous  instance,  was — I  go  to 
no  new  creation.  I  enter  under  no  new  laws.  The  God  that 
made  this  beautiful  world  made  that  into  which  I  go.  As  there 
is  beauty  and  love'here,  such  is  there,  and  I  feel  as  if  my  spirit 
would  when  it  left  my  frame  be  received  and  sustained  by  a 
beneficent  and  gentle  Power." 
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No  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  criticise  or  even  enumerate 
Mrs.  Shelley's  writings.  Her  latest  biographer's  theory  that  her 
genius,  absorbed  in  Shelley's,  was  dwarfed  of  its  individual  ex- 
pansion, may  or  may  not  be  correct :  it  is  as  a  loving,  suffering, 
enduring  woman ;  as  Shelley's  wife,  the  mother  of  his  son,  and 
the  guardian  of  his  fame,  that  she  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  and  in  the  history  of  their  literature. 
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"Imijmtr,  firniL" 


He  stood  beneath  her  casement  dim, 

Simple  Pierrot! 
Phrynette  looked  out  and  smiled  at  him, 

"Bonjour,  Pierrot!" 
'Twas  but  a  word,  a  flow'r  she  wore, 
And  he  is  hers  for  evermore; 
And  wheresoe'er  his  steps  may  go, 
He  hears  her  call,  "Bonjour,  Pierrot!" 

80  time  ran  on,  and  they  were  wed, 

Simple  Pierrot! 
The  sun  shone  blessings  on  his  head, 

Happy  Pierrot! 
And  happily  he  toiled  all  day, 
"Phrynette  is  watching,"  he  would  say; 
And  life  went  by  with  happy  flow; 
4t  Sweetheart  Phrynette ! "    "  Sweetheart  Pierrot !  " 

But  once  he  came;  he  climbed  the  stair, 

Happy  Pierrot! 
He  knows  Phrynette  is  waiting  there, 

Happy  Pierrot! 
But,  ah!  the  nest  is  dark  and  lone, 
His  bird  is  gone,  Phrynette  is  flown! 
Only  these  words,  "Forgive,  forget; 
Good-bye,  Pierrot,  forgive  Phrynette ! " 

Hark,  hark,  the  drum!    The  trumpets  blow! 
The  battle  calls,  and  he  will  go: 
For  what  is  life  when  love  is  o'er? 
Phrynette! — Phrynette  is  his  no  more! 
And  what  of  all  her  broken  tow? 
Too  late,  too  late,  she  loves  him  now; 
Too  late  to  weep,  too  late  regret, 
Pierrot  is  dead !    "  Good-bye,  Phrynette ! " 

F&EDEBIO  E.  WfiATHEBLBY. 
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JAPatjfaring  in  fyr  Bowrgiif. 


That  district  of  Southern  France  so  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages  as  the  Bonergue  is  now  shown  on  the  map  as  the 
department  of  the  Aveyron,  but  its  old  name  has  by  no  means 
passed  out  of  use  with  the  inhabitants.  In  the  twelfth  century 
Henry  II.  of  England,  Duke  of  Anjott  and  Normandy,  laid  claim 
to  it  by  reason  of  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine.  It  was 
ceded  to  England  by  treaty  after  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  but  the 
nobles  and  the  people  were  never  reconciled  to  British  rule,  and 
they  struggled  against  it  intermittently  and  with  varying  success 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  What  with  wars  of  succession  and 
religious  wars  the  Bouergue  was  one  of  the  most  disturbed  and 
blood-drenched  regions  of  France.  Great  political  changes,  how- 
ever, have  cut  it  off  more  than  any  other,  lower  Brittany  excepted, 
from  the  movement  of  the  modern  world.  It.  is  a  wild,  rocky, 
thinly-populated  district,  with  many  stern  and  some  beautiful 
landscapes,  but  with  little  left  save  its  ruined  castles  to  confirm 
the  stirring  records  of  its  stormy  mediaeval  history. 

I  had  passed  the  night  at  the  village  of  Plaisance  on  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Bouergue,  and  having  made  up  my  mind  to  reach 
8t,  Affrique  in  a  day's  walk,  I  set  out  on  my  journey  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  There  were  some  thirty  miles  of  country  to 
cross,  and  I  had,  moreover,  to  reckon  with  the  July  sun,  which 
shines  very  earnestly  in  southern  France,  as  though  it  were  bent 
on  ripening  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  a  single  day.  By 
getting  up  earlier  than  usual  I  was  able  to  watch  the  morning 
opening  like  a  wild  rose.  When  we  feel  all  the  charm  that  graces 
the  beginning  of  a  summer  day,  we  resolve  in  future  to  rise  with 
the  birds,  but  the  next  morning's  sun  fipds  most  of  us  sluggards 
again. 

I,  returned  towards  the  tarn  which  I  had  left  the  day  before, 
but  with  the  intention  of  keeping  somewhat  to  the  south  of  it  for 
a  while.    However  beautiful  the  scenery  of  a  gorge  may  be,  the 
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sensation  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  a  crevice  at  length  becomes 
depressing,  and  the  mind,  which  is  never  satisfied  with  anything 
long,  begins  to  wonder  what  the  world  is  like  beyond  the 
enclosing  cliffs,  and  the  desire  to  climb  them  and  to  look  forth 
under  a  wider  range  of  sky  grows  stronger.  Such  change  is 
needed,  for  when  there  is  languor  within,  the  impressions  from 
without  are  dull  The  country  through  which  I  now  passed  was 
very  beautiful  with  its  multitude  of  chestnut  trees,  the  pale  yellow 
plumes  of  the  male  blossom  still  clinging  to  them  and  hiding  half 
their  leaves ;  but  here  again  was  the  sad  spectacle  of  abandoned, 
weedy,  and  almost  leafless  vineyards  upon  stony  slopes  which  had 
been  changed  into  fruit-bearing  terraces  by  the  long  labour  of 
dead  generations. 

The  first  village  I  came  to  was  Goupiac,  lying  in  a  deep  hollow, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  rose  a  rugged  mass  of  schistous  rock, 
with  houses  all  about  it  under  the  protecting  shadow  of  a  strong 
castle  with  high  round  towers  in  good  preservation.  It  was  a 
mediaeval  fortress,  but  its  mullioned  windows  cut  in  the  walls  of 
the  towers  and  other  details  showed  that  it  had  been  considerably 
modified  and  adapted  to  changed  conditions  of  life  at  the  time  of 
the  Benaissance.  A  troop  of  little  girls  were  going  up  to  it,  and 
teaching  Sisters,  who  had  changed  it  into  a  stronghold  of  education, 
were  waiting  for  them  in  the  court.  Hard  by  upon  the  edge  of 
the  castle  rock  was  a  calvary.  The  naked  schist,  ribbed  and 
seamed,  served  for  pavement  in  the  steep  little  streets  of  this 
picturesque  old  village,  where  most  of  the  people  went  barefoot. 
This  is  the  custom  of  the  region  and  does  not  necessarily  imply 
poverty.  Here  the  sabotier's  trade  is  a  poor  one,  and  the  cobbler's 
is  still  worse.  In  the  Albigeois  I  was  the  neighbour  of  a  well-to- 
do  farmer  who  up  to  the  age  of  sixty  had  never  known  the  sensa- 
tion of  sock  or  stocking,  nor  had  he  ever  worn  a  shoe  of  wood  or 
leather. 

No  female  beauty  did  I  see  here,  nor  elsewhere  in  the  Bouergue. 
Plainness  of  feature  in  men  and  women  is  the  rule  throughout 
this  extensive  tract  of  country.  But  there  is  this  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  girls  and  younger  women,  that  they  generally  have 
well-shaped  figures  and  a  very  erect  carriage,  which  last  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  habit  of  carrying  weights  upon  the  head, 
especially  water,  which  needs  to  be  carefully  balanced. 

How  the  peasants  stared  at  me  as  I  passed  along!  The 
expression  of  their  faces  showed  that  they  were  completely 
puzzled  as  to  what  manner  of  person  I  was,  and  what  I  was  doing 
there.  Had  I  been  taking  along  a  dancing-bear  they  would  have 
understood  my  motives  far  better,  and  my  social  success  with  them 
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would  have  been  undoubtedly  greater.  A*  it  was,  most  of  them 
eyed  me  with  extreme  suspicion.  Not  haying  been  rendered 
familiar,  like  the  peasants  of  many  other  districts,  with  that  harm- 
less form  of  insanity  which  leads  people  to  endure  the  hardship  of 
tramping  for  the  sake  of  observing  the  ruder  aspects  of  human 
life,  the  lingering  manners  of  old  times  and  of  reading  the  book 
of  nature  in  solitude,  they  thought  I  must  perforce  be  engaged 
upon  some  sinister  and  wicked  work.  And  now  this  reminds  me 
of  an  old  man  at  Ambialet  whom  I  used  to  send  on  errands  to  the 
nearest  small  town.  He  liked  my  money,  but  he  could  never 
satisfy  his  conscience  that  it  was  not  something  like  treason  to 
carry  letters  for  me,  for  he  had  the  feeling  to  the  last  that  he  was 
in  the  pay  of  the  enemy.  "Ah!"  he  growled  one  day  (not  to 
me)  "  I  have  always  heard  it  said  that  the  English  regretted  our 
beautiful  rocks  and  rich  valleys.  They  are  coming  back !  I  am 
sure  they  are  coming  back ! "  I  used  to  see  him  looking  at  me 
askance  with  a  peculiarly  keen  expression  in  his  eyes,  and  as  his 
words  had  been  repeated  to  me  I  knew  of  what  he  was  thinking. 
He  was  the  first  man  of  his  condition  who  to  my  knowledge  called 
rocks  beautiful.  The  peasant  class  abhor  rocks  on  account  of  their 
sterility  and  because  the  rustic  idea  of  a  beautiful  landscape  is 
the  fertile  and  level  plain.  In  searching  for  the  picturesque  and 
the  grandeur  of  nature,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  go  to  those  places 
which  the  peasant  declares  to  be  frightful  by  their  ugliness. 

Leaving  Goupiao  behind  me,  I  turned  towards  the  east.  The 
road,  having  been  cut  in  the  side  of  the  cliff,  exposed  layers  of 
brown  argillaceous  schist,  like  rotten  wood,  and  so  friable  that  it 
crumbled  between  the  fingers;  but  what  was  more  remarkable 
was  that  the  layers,  scarcely  thicker  than  slate,  instead  of  being 
in  their  natural  plane,  were  turned  up  quite  vertically.  I  was 
now  ascending  to  the  barren  uplands.  Near  the  brow  of  a  hill 
I  passed  a  very  ancient  crucifix  of  granite,  the  head,  which  must 
originally  have  been  of  the  rudest  sculpture,  having  the  features 
quite  obliterated  by  time. 

A  rural  postman  in  a  blouse  with  red  collar  had  been  trudging 
up  the  hill  behind  me,  and  I  let  him  overtake  me  so  that  I  might 
fall  into  conversation  with  him,  for  these  men  are  generally  more 
intelligent  or  better  informed  than  the  peasants.  I  have  often 
walked  with  them  and  never  without  receiving  either  instruction 
or  amusement  When  we  had  reached  the  highest  ground,  from 
which  a  splendid  view  was  revealed  of  the  Bouergue  country — a 
crumpled  map  of  bare  hills  and  deep  dark  gorges, — the  postman 
pointed  out  to  me  the  village  of  Boquec&aire  (0®3ar9s  Bock),  on 
a  hill  to  the  south,  and  told  me  a  queer  story  of  a  battle  between 
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its  inhabitants  and  those  of  an  adjacent  village.     The  quarrel, 
strange  to  say,  arose  over  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  which  was 
erected  not  long  since  upon  a  commanding  position  between  the 
two  Tillages.     "  Now  the  Holy  Virgin,"  said  the  postman,  in  no 
tone  of  mockery,  "  was  obliged  to  turn  her  back  either  to  one 
Tillage  or  the  other,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  fight ! "     When 
first  set  up,  the  statue  looked  towards  Boquec&aire,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  people  #of  the  other 
Tillage,  who  thought  themsebres  equally  pious,  held  that  they  had 
been  slighted;  and  the  more  they  looked  at  the  back  of  the 
Virgin  turned  towards  them,  the  angrier  they  became,  and  the 
more  determined  not  to  submit  to  the  indignity.    At  length, 
unable  to  keep  down  their  fury  any  longer,  they  sallied  forth  one 
day,  men,  women  and  ohildren,  with  the  intention  of  turning  the 
statue  round.     But  the  people  of  Boquec£saire  were  vigilant  and, 
seeing  the  hostile  crowd  coming,  went  forth  to  give  them  battle. 
The  combat  raged  furiously  for  hours,  and  it  was  watched — so 
said  the  postman — with  much  excitement  and  interest  by  the  cure- 
of  Montclar — the  Tillage  we  were  now  approaching — who,  happen- 
ing to  have  a  telescope,  was  able  to  note  the  varying  fortune  of 
war.     At  length  the  Boquec&aire  people  got  the  worst  of  it,  and 
they  were  driven  away  from  the  statue,  which  was  promptly 
turned  round.     Although   many   persons  were  badly  knocked 
about,  nobody  died  for  the  cause.     The  energetic  intervention  of 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities  prevented  a  renewal  of  the 
scandal,  and  it  was  thought  best,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  to  allow 
the  statue  to  be  turned  half-way  to  one  village  and  half  to  the 
other. 

The  postman  was  a  little  reserved  at  first,  not  knowing  to  what 
country  I  belonged,  but,  when  he  was  satisfied  that  I  was  not  a 
German,  he  let  his  tongue  rattle  on  with  the  freedom  which  is 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  class.  He  conhded  to  me  that  the 
best  help  to  a  man  who  walked  much  was  absinth.  It  pulled  him 
up  the  hills  and  sent  him  whisking  across  the  plains.  "I  eat 
Tery  little,"  said  my  black-bearded,  bright-eyed  fellow-tramp; 
"  but,"  he  added, "  I  drink  three  or  four  glasses  of  absinth  a  day." 

"  You  will  eat  still  less,"  I  said,  "  if  you  don't  soon  begin  to 
turn  off  the  tap." 

Considering  the  hard  monotony  of  their  liTes  and  the  strain 
imposed  upon  physical  endurance  by  walking  from  twenty  to 
twenty-fiTe  miles  a  day,  in  all  weathers,  the  rural  postmen  in 
France  are  a  sober  body  of  men.  This  one  i  told  me  that  be 
walked  sometimes  twelve  miles  out  of  his  way  to  carry  a  single 
letter. 
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Thus  gossiping,  we  reached  Montclar  on  the  plateau,  a  little 
to  the  south  of  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Tarn.  Here  we  entered  an 
anberge,  where  the  postman  was  glad  to  moisten  his  dry  throat 
*with  the  green-eyed  enemy.  This  inn  was  formerly  one  of  those 
small  chateaux — more  correctly  termed  maisom  fortes,  or  manors — 
-which  sprang  up  all  over  France  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  The  inhabited  part  of  the  building  was  reached  by  a 
spiral  staircase  enclosed  by  a  tower.  A  balcony  connected  with 
the  principal  room  enabled  me  to  read  an  inscription  cut  in  a 
stone  of  the  tower :  "  Tristano  Disclaris,  1.615."  Bat  for  this 
record  left  by  the  founder,  his  name  would  probably  have  passed,, 
long  ago,  out  of  the  memory  of  men. 

I  found  that  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  in  this  house 
-was  that  of  making  Roquefort  cheeses ;  indeed,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  guess  what  was  going  on  from  the  all-pervading  odour. 
And  yet  I  was  still  many  miles  from  Roquefort!  However,  I 
knew  all  about  this  matter  before.  I  was  not  twenty  miles  from 
Albi  when  I  found  that  Roquefort  cheese-making  was  a  local 
industry.  In  fact,  this  is  the  case  oyer  a  very  wide  region.  The 
cheeses  haying  been  made  are  sent  to  Boquefort  to  ripen  in  the 
cellars,  which  haye  been  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  also  to  acquire 
the  necessary  reputation.  While  my  lunch  was  being  prepared  I 
looked  into  the  dairy,  which  was  very  clean  and  creditable.  On  the 
ground  were  large  tubs  of  milk,  and  on  tables  were  spread  many 
earthenware  moulds  pierced  with  little  holes  and  containing  the 
pressed  curds. 

The  hostess  was  a  buxom,  good-tempered  woman  with  rosy 
cheeks.  She  told  me  that  she  could  not  give  me  anything  better 
than  ham  and  eggs.  She  could  not  have  offered  me  anything 
more  acceptable  after  all  the  greasy  cooking,  the  steadfast  veal 
and  invariable  fowl  which  I  had  so  long  been  compelled  to  accept- 
daily  with  resignation.  By  a  mysterious  revelation  of  art  she 
produced  the  ham  and  eggs  in  a  way  that  made  me  think  that  she 
must  surely  be  descended  from  one  of  the  English  adventurers 
who  did  all  manner  of  mischief  in  the  Bouergue,  some  five  or  six 
centuries  ago.  Such  ham  and  eggs  in  her  case  could  only  be 
explained  by  the  theory  of  hereditary  ideas.  Nevertheless  she 
had  become  French  enough  to  look  at  me  with  a  dubious,  albeit  a 
good-natured  eye.  My  motive  in  coming  there  and  going  farther 
without  having  any  commercial  object  in  view  was  more  than  she 
could  fathom.  After  my  visit  to  the  dairy  I  fancy  her  private 
notion  was  that  I  was  commissioned  by  the  English  Government 
to  find  out  how  Boquefort  cheese  was  made,  with  a  view  to 
competition.    At  length  as  we  talked  freely  she  let  the  state  of 
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her  mind,  with  regard  to  me,  escape  her  unawares  by  putting  this 
question  plump : 

"  How  is  it  the  gendarmes  have  not  stopped  you  ?  " 

"  That  I  cannot  tell  you/'  said  I,  much  amused  by  her  candour; 
"  but  you  may  be  sure  of  this,  I  am  not  afraid  of  them." 

Her  husband  was  listening  behind  the  door,  and  I  observed  an 
expression  of  relief  in  his  face  when  I  took  up  my  pack  and 
departed.  If  I  was  to  be  pounced  upon,  he  preferred,  for  his  own 
peace  of  mind  and  the  reputation  of  his  house,  that  it  should  be 
done  elsewhere.  All  the  village  had  heard  of  my  coming,  and  when 
I  reappeared  outside  there  was  a  small  crowd  of  people  waiting 
to  have  a  good  look  at  me.  I  thought  from  these  signs  that  I 
was  likely  to  be  asked  to  show  my  papers  again  by  some  petty 
functionary;  but  no,  I  was  allowed  to  pass  on  without  inter- 
ference. Perhaps  the  postman  had  given  a  good  account  of  me, 
the  absinth  having  touched  his  heart.  There  is  much  diplomacy 
in  getting  somebody  on  your  side  while  travelling  alone  through 
these  unopened  districts  far  from  railways.  Wandering  among 
the  peasants  of  the  Tarn  and  the  Aveyron  teaches  one  what 
ignorance  really  means,  what  blindness  of  intellect  goes  with  it. 
And  yet  their  enlightenment  by  the  usual  methods  would  be  a 
doubtful  blessing  to  themselves  and  others. 

I  was  now  descending  to  the  valley,  and  not  long  after  leaving 
the  village  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  winding  hot  road  led 
me  into  one  of  those  wildernesses,  which  are  to  me  infinitely  more 
pleasing  than  the  most  artistic  gardens,  with  their  geometric 
flower-beds  and  their  counterfeit  lakes  and  grottoes.  The  surface 
of  the  land  was  thrown  or  washed  up  into  dark  brown  hillocks  of 
broken  argillaceous  schist,  which  repelled  vegetation,  but  the 
hollows  were  wooded  with  mountain  oak  and  many  shrubs. 
Farther  down  there  were  other  hillocks,  equally  bare,  but  formed 
of  the  blue-looking  lias  marl  which  the  husbandman  detests  with 
good  reason,  for  its  sterility  is  incorrigible.  This  terre  Uew,  as 
the  peasants  call  it,  was  not  the  only  sign  of  a  change  in  the 
formation ;  fragments  of  calcareous  stone  were  mixed  with  the 
brown  soil.  I  was  leaving  the  dark  schist  and  was  approaching 
those  immense  accumulations  of  Jurassic  rock,  whose  singular 
forms  and  brilliant  colours  lend  such  extraordinary  grandeur  to 
the  scenery  of  the  Upper  Tarn.  There  was  also  a  change  in  the 
vegetation.  A  large  species  of  broom  four  or  five  feet  high, 
covered  with  golden  blossom  the  size  of  pea-flowers,  although 
the  common  broom  had  long  past  its  blooming,  now  showed 
itself  as  well  as  roseroot  sedum,  neither  of  which  had  I  seen 
while  coming  over  the  schist.    The  cicadas  returned  and  screamed 
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from  every  tree.    I  captured  one    and  examined  the  musical 
instrument — a  truly  marvellous  bit  of  mechanism — that  it  carried 
in  each  of  its  sides.    It  is  not  legs  which  make  the  noise,  as  is  the 
case  with  crickets  and  grasshoppers,  but  little  hard  membranes 
under  the  wings  are  scraped  together  at  the  creature's  will.    The 
sound  is  not  musical,  for  when  it  is  not  a  continuous  scissor- 
grinding  noise,  it  is  like  the  cry  of  a  corncrake  with  a  weak 
throat;  but  what  delight  there  is  in  it!   and  how  it  expresses 
that  joy  in  the  present  and  recklessness  of  the  morrow,  which 
the  fabulist  has  in  vain  contrasted  with  the  virtuous  industry 
of  the  ant  in  order  to  point  a  moral  for  mankind! — vainly, 
because  the  cigale's  short   life   in    the  sunlit  trees  will  ever 
seem  to  men  a  more  ideal  one  than  that  of  the  earth-burrowing 
ant,  with  its  possible    longevity,  its   peevish  parsimony,  and 
restless  anxiety  for  the  future.    I  could  have  laid  down  under  a 
tree  like  a  gipsy  in  this  wild  spot,  and  let  the  summer  dreams 
come  to  me  from  their  airy  castles  amongst  the  leaves,  if  I  had 
not  made  up  my  mind  to  reach  St.  Affrique  before  night.    There 
was  another  reason  which,  although  it  clashes  with  poetry,  had 
better  be  told  for  the  sake  of  truth.    Insects  would  soon  have 
taken  all  pleasure  from  the  siesta.    Great  black  ants  and  great 
red  ones,  little  ants  too,  that  could  have  walked  with  comfort 
through  the  eye  of  a  fine  needle  notwithstanding  their  wickedness, 
and  intermediate  species  of  the  same  much-praised  family  would 
have  scampered  over  me  and  stung  me,  and  flies  of  bad  propen- 
sities would  have  settled  upon  me.    An  enthusiastic  entomologist 
has  only  to  lie  down  in  the  open  air  in  this  part  of  France  at  the 
end  of  July  or  in  August,  and  he  will  soon  be  able  to  observe, 
perhaps  feel,  sufficient  insects  travelling  on  their  legs  or  on  the 
wing  to  satisfy  a  great  deal  of  curiosity.    Often  the  air  is  all  a 
*  flutter  with  butterflies,  many  of  them  remarkable  for  their  size 
or    the  beauty  of   their  colouring.    One  I    have  particularly 
noticed;  not  large,  but  coloured  with  exquisite  gradations  of 
bright  yellow,  orange,  and  pale  green. 

I  believe  I  added  to  my  day's  journey  by  my  excursion  across 
country,  but  the  time  would  have  passed  less  pleasantly  on  the 
road.  The  winding  yellow  line  however  appeared  again,  and  I  had 
to  tramp  upon  it.  And  a  hot,  toilsome  trudge  it  was,  through  that 
long  narrow  valley  with  scrubby  woods  reaching  down  to  the  road, 
but  with  no  habitations  and  no  water.  It  was  the  desert.  The  after- 
noon was  far  advanced  when  the  country  opened  and  I  saw  a  village 
of  coquettish  appearance,  for  most  of  the  houses  had  been  washed 
with  red,  and  many  of  the  window  shutters  were  painted  green. 

I  was  parched  with  thirst,  for  the  sun  had  been  broiling  me  for 
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hours ;  therefore,  when  I  saw  this  village  on  the  hillside,  I  honied 
towards  it  with  the  impatience  of  a  traveller  who  sees  the  palm- 
trees  over  a  well  in  the  sands  of  Africa.  In  a  place  that  could 
give  so  much  attention  to  colour  there  must  surely  be  an  auberge, 
I  thought.  And  I  judged  rightly,  for  there  were  two  little  inns. 
I  found  the  door  of  the  first  one  closed,  and  learnt  that  the  people 
were  out  harvesting.  I  walked  on  to  the  next,  and  found  that 
likewise  closed,  and  was  again  informed  that  all  the  family  were 
out  in  the  fields.  The  whole  village  was  nearly  deserted ;  almost 
everyone  was  busy  reaping  and  putting  up  the  sheaves.  I  stopped 
beside  the  village  pump  and  reflected  upon  my  misery.  I  had 
resigned  myself  to  water,  when  a  woman  carrying  a  sickle  opened 
the  door  of  one  of  the  inns.  Some  friendly  bird  must  have  told  her 
of  my  thirst  and  weariness — perhaps  the  merry  little  quail  that  I 
heard  as  I  came  up  from  the  plain  crying  "  To- whit !  To-whit!" 
That  blessed  auberge  actually  contained  bottled  beer.  And  the 
room  was  so  cool  that  butter  would  not  have  melted  in  it.  These 
southern  houses  have  such  thick  stone  walls  that  they  have  the 
•double  advantage  of  being  warm  in  winter  and  delightfully  cool 
in  summer.  I  had  some  difficulty  in  resisting  the  temptation  to 
etop  the  night  at  this  inn,  but  I  did  resist  it,  and  was  again  on  the 
road  to  St  Affrique  before  the  heat  of  the  day  had  passed. 

Another  toilsome  trudge,  during  which  I  met  an  English 
threshing  machine  being  dragged  along  by  bullocks,  and  the 
familiar  words  upon  it  made  me  feel  for  a  while  quite  at  home. 
The  apparition,  however,  gave  me  a  shock,  for  the  antique  flail  is 
still  the  instrument  commonly  used  for  threshing,  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  France. 

At  a  village  called  Moulin,  lying  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  valley, 
I  met  the  Sorgues,  one  of  the  larger  tributaries  of  the  Tarn,  and 
for  the  rest  of  my  journey  I  had  the  companionship  of  a  charming 
stream.  Evening  came  on,  and  the  fiery  blue  above  me  grew  soft 
and  rosy.  Rosy,  too,  were  the  cornfields,  where  bands  of  men  and 
women,  fifteen  or  twenty  together,  were  reaping  gaily,  for  the 
heat  of  the  day  was  gone,  the  freshness  of  the  twilight  had  come, 
and  the  fragrance  of  the  valley  was  unloosened.  I  had  left  the 
last  group  of  reapers  behind,  and  the  silence  of  the  dusk  was 
broken  only  by  the  tree  crickets,  and  the  rapids  of  the  little  river, 
when  a  woman  passed  me  on  the  road  and  murmured  "  Adicias ! " 
(God  be  with  you).  "  Adicias !  "  I  replied,  and  then  I  was  again 
alone.  Presently  there  was  a  jangling  of  bells  behind,  and  I  was 
soon  overtaken  by  three  horses  and  a  crowded  diligence.  The 
sound  of  the  bells  grew  fainter,  and  fainter,  and  once  more  I  was 
alone  with  the  summer  night.    The  stars  began  to  shine,  and  the 
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river  was  lost  in  the  mystery  of  shadow,  save  where  a  sunken  rock 
made  the  water  gleam  white,  and  awoke  the  peace  with  a  cry  of 
trouble. 

It  was  late  when  I  reached  St.  Affrique,  and  I  believe  no  tramp 
arrived  at  his  bourne  that  night  more  weary  than  I,  for  I  had  been 
walking  most  of  the  day  in  the  burning  sun.  Bat  although  I  lay 
down  like  a  jaded  horse,  I  was  too  feverish  to  sleep.  To  make 
matters  worse,  there  was  a  cock  in  the  yard  just  underneath  my 
window,  and  the  fiendish  creature  considered  it  his  duty  to  crow 
every  two  or  three  minutes  after  the  stroke  of  midnight.  How 
well  did  I  then  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  man  I  knew  who,  under 
similar  provocation,  got  up  from  his  bed,  and  taking  a  carving 
knife  from  the  kitchen,  quietly  and  deftly  cut  off  the  cock's  head 
before  the  astonished  bird  had  time  to  protest.  Having  stopped 
the  crowing  and  assured  himself  that  it  would  not  begin  again,  he 
went  back  to  bed  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  innocent. 

I  was  out  early  the  next  morning,  looking  at  the  extraordinary 
astronomical  dials  of  the  parish  church,  covering  much  of  the 
surface  of  the  outer  walls.  All  the  straight  lines,  curves  and 
figures,  and  the  inscriptions  in  Latin,  must  have  the  effect  of 
•convincing  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  that  their  ignorance 
is  hopeless.  Such  a  display  of  science  must  be  like  wizard 
symbolism  to  the  common  people.  The  dials  are  exceedingly 
curious,  and  there  are  some  really  astonishing  calculations,  as,  for 
instance,  a  table  showing  the  "  number  of  souls  that  have  appeared 
before  the  Tribunal  of  God."  Near  a  great  sundial  are  these 
solemn  words : — "  Sol  et  luna  faciunt  quaa  precepta  sunt  eis  ;  nos 
autem  pergrimamur  a  Domino."  The  church  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  fantastically  ugly  structures  imaginable.  All  possible  tricks 
of  style  and  taste  appear  to  have  been  played  upon  it.  It  is  a 
jumble  of  heavy  Gothic  and  Italian,  and  the  apse  is  twisted  out  of 
line  with  the  nave,  in  which  respect,  however,  it  is  like  the 
Oathedral  of  Quimper.  As  I  left  the  church  a  funeral  procession 
approached,  women  carrying  palls  by  the  four  corners  a  little  in 
front  of  the  coffin,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  when 
the  dead  person  is  of  their  own  sex.  When  a  man  dies,  members 
of  his  sex  carry  the  palls. 

St.  Affrique  is  a  small  town  of  about  7,000  inhabitants,  lying  in 
a  warm  valley  and  surrounded  by  high  hills,  the  sides  of  which 
were  once  covered  with  luxuriant  vineyards.  These  slopes,  arid, 
barren  and  sun-scorched,  are  perfectly  suited  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  the  fig  and  the  almond ;  but  the  elevation  is  still  too 
great  for  the  olive.  As  I  toiled  up  the  side  of  the  valley  in  the 
direction  of  Millau,  I  noticed  the  Eocher  de  Gaylus,  a  large  reddish 
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and  somewhat  fantastically  shaped  block  of  oolitic  rock,  perched 
on  the  hill  above  the  vineyards.  Here  the  lower  formation  was 
schistous,  the  upper  calcareous.  The  sun  was  intensely  hot,  but 
there  was  the  shade  of  walnut  trees,  which  I  took  advantage  of, 
although  it  is  said  to  be  poisonous,  like  that  of  the  oleander. 

When  I  reached  the  plateau  there  was  no  shade  whatever, 
baneful  or  beneficent.  If  there  was  ever  any  forest  here  all 
vestige  of  it  has  disappeared.  I  was  on  the  border  of  the  Cauese 
de  Larzac,  one  of  the  highest,  most  extensive  and  savagely  barren 
of  the  calcareous  deserts  which  separate  the  rivers  in  this  part  of 
France.  Not  a  drop  of  water  save  what  may  have  been  collected 
in  tanks  for  the  use  of  sheep,  and  the  few  human  beings  who  eke 
out  an  existence  there,  is  to  be  found  upon  them.  Swept  by 
freezing  winds  in  winter  and  burnt  by  a  torrid  sun  in  summer, 
their  climate  is  as  harsh  as  the  soil  is  ungenerous. 

But  although  I  was  sun-broiled  upon  this  oausse,  I  was  interested 
at  every  step  by  the  flowers  that  I  found  there.  Dry,  chaffy  or 
prickly  plants,  corresponding  in  their  nature  to  the  aridity  and 
asperity  of  the  land,  were  peculiarly  at  home  upon  the  undulating 
stoniness.  The  most  beautiful  flower  then  blooming  was  that  of 
the  catananche,  which  has  won  its  poetic  French  name,  cupidon 
bleu,  by  the  brilliant  colour  of  its  blossom.  Multitudes  of  yellow 
everlastings  also  decked  the  solitude. 

On  reaching  the  highest  ground  the  crests  of  the  bare  Cevennee 
were  seen  against  the  cloudless  sky  to  the  south.  A  little  to  the 
east,  beyond  the  valley  of  the  Cernon,  which  I  intended  to  cross, 
were  high  hills  or  cliffs,  treeless  and  sterile,  with  hard-cut  angular 
sides,  terminating  upwards  in  vertical  walls  of  naked  stone. 
These  were  the  buttresses  of  the  Causse  de  Larzac.  The  lower 
sides  of  some  of  the  hills  were  blue  with  lias  marl,  and  wherever 
they  were  steep  not  a  blade  of  grass  grew. 

Having  descended  to  the  valley,  I  was  soon  climbing  towards 
Eoquefort  by  the  flanks  of  those  melancholy  hills  which  seemed 
to  express  the  hopelessness  of  nature  after  ages  of  effort  to  over- 
come some  evil  power.  And  yet  the  tinkling  of  innumerable 
sheep-bells  told  that  even  here  men  had  found  a  way  of  earning 
their  bread.  I  saw  the  flocks  moving  high  above  me  where  aH 
was  wastefulness  and  rockiness,  and  heard  the  voices  of  the 
shepherds.  There  were  the  Roquefort  sheep  whose  milk,  con- 
verted into  cheese  of  the  first  quality,  is  sent  into  distant  countries 
whose  people  little  imagine  that  its  constituents  are  drawn  from  » 
desert  where  there  is  little  else  but  stones. 

I  came  in  view  of  the  village,  dinging  as  it  seemed  to  the  steep 
at  the  base  of  a  huge  bastion  of  stark  Jurassic  rock.    Facing 
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it  was  another  barren  hill,  and  in  the  valley  beneath  were 
mamelons  of  dark  clay  and  stones  partly  conquered  by  the  great 
broom  and  burning  with  its  flame  of  gold.  When  I  reached  the 
Tillage  I  felt  that  I  had  earned  a  rest 

Cheese,  which  has  been  the  fortune  of  Boquefort,  has  destroyed 
its  pictureequeness.  It  has  brought  speculators  there  who  have 
raised  great,  ugly,  square  buildings  of  dazzling  whiteness  in  harsh 
contrast  with  the  character  and  sombre  tone  of  the  old  houses. 
Although  the  place  is  so  small  that  it  consists  of  only  one  street 
and  a  few  alleys,  the  more  ancient  dwellings  are  remarkable  for 
their  height.  It  is  surprising  to  see  in  a  Tillage  lost  among  the 
sterile  hills  houses  three  storeys  high.  The  fact  that  there  is 
only  a  ledge  on  which  to  build  must  be  the  explanation.  What 
is  most  curious  in  the  place  is  the  cellars.  Before  the  cheese 
became  an  important  article  of  commerce  these  were  natural 
caverns,  such  as  are  everywhere  to  be  found  in  this  calcareous 
formation;  but  now  they  are  really  cellars  that  have  been 
excavated  to  such  a  depth  in  the  rock  that  they  are  to  be  seen  in 
as  many  as  five  stages,  where  long  rows  of  cheeses  are  stacked 
one  over  the  other.  The  virtue  of  these  cellars  from  the  cheese- 
making  point  of  view  is  their  dryness  and  their  scarcely  varying 
temperature  of  about  8°  centigrade  summer  and  winter.  But  the 
demand  for  Boquefort  cheese  has  become  so  great  that  trickery 
now  plays  a  part  in  the  ripening  process.  The  peasants  have 
learnt  that "  time  is  money,"  and  they  have  found  that  bread- 
crumbs mixed  with  the  curd  cause  those  green  streaks  of  mouldi- 
ness,  which  denote  that  the  cheese  is  fit  for  the  market,  to  appear 
much  more  readily  than  was  formerly  the  case  when  it  was  left 
to  do  the  best  it  could  for  itself  with  the  aid  of  a  subterranean 
atmosphere.  This  is  not  exactly  cheating;  it  is  commercial 
enterprise,  the  result  of  competition  and  other  circumstances  too 
strong  for  poor  human  nature.  In  cheese-making,  bread-crumbs 
are  found  to  be  a  cheap  substitute  for  time,  and  it  is  said  that 
those  who  have  taken  to  beer-brewing  in  this  region  have  found 
that  box,  which  here  is  the  commonest  of  shrubs,  is  a  cheap 
substitute  for  hops.  The  notion  that  brass  pins  are  stuck  into 
Boquefort  cheese  to  make  it  turn  green  is  founded  on  fiction. 

Having  remained  at  Boquefort  long  enough  to  see  all  that  was 
needful,  to  lunch  and  to  be  overcharged — commercial  enterprise 
is  very  infectious — I  turned  my  back  upon  it  and  scrambled  down 
a  stony  path  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  where  the  Cernon — now 
a  mere  thread  of  a  stream — curled  and  sparkled  in  the  middle  of 
its  wide  channel,  the  yellow  flowers  and  pale  green  leaves  of  the 
horned  poppy  tasking  upon  the  rocky  banks.    Following  it  down 
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to  the  Tarn  I  came  to  the  Tillage  of  St.  [Borne  de  Cernon,  where 
the  houses  of  dark  grey  stone,  built  on  a  hill-side,  are  overtopped 
by  the  round  tower  of  a  small  mediaeval  fortress  which  has  been 
patched  np  and  put  to  some  modern  use.  I  thought  the  people 
very  ill-favoured  by  nature  here,  but  perhaps  they  are  not  more 
so  than  others  in  the  district.  The  harshness  of  nature  is 
strongly  reflected  in  all  faces.  Having  passed  a  man  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream  washing  his  linen — presumably  his  own — with  bare 
arms,  sinewy  and  hairy  like  a  gorilla's,  I  was  again  in  the  open 
country ;  but  instead  of  following  donkey-paths  and  sheep-tracb 
I  was  upon  the  dusty  high  road.  Welly  even  a  route  nationals, 
however  hot  and  dusty,  so  that  it  be  not  too  straight,  has  its 
advantages,  which  are  felt  after  you  have  been  walking  an 
uncertain  number  of  miles  over  a  very  rough  country,  trusting  to 
luck  to  lead  you  where  you  wished  to  go.  The  feeling  that  yon 
may  at  length  step  out  freely  and  not  worry  yourself  with  a  map 
and  compass  is  a  kind  of  pleasure  which,  like  all  others,  is  only  so 
by  the  force  of  contrast  and  the  charm  of  variety.  I  knew  that  I 
could  now  tramp  along  this  road  without  troubling  myself  about 
anything,  and  that  I  should  reach  Millau  sooner  or  later.  It  wis 
really  very  hot :  ideal  sunstroke  weather,  verging  on  90°  in  the 
shade;  but  I  had  become  hardened  to  it,  and  was  as  dry  as  a 
smoked  herring.  For  miles  I  saw  no  human  being  and  heard  no 
sound  of  life  except  the  shrilling  of  grasshoppers  and  the  more 
strident  song  of  the  cicades  in  the  trees.  By-and-by  houses 
showed  themselves,  and  I  came  to  the  village  of  St.  Georges  beside 
the  bright  little  Cernon,  but  surrounded  by  wasteful  desolate 
hills,  one  of  which,  shaped  like  a  cone,  reared  its  yellow  rooky 
summit  far  towards  the  blue  solitude  of  the  dazzling  sky.  I 
passed  by  little  gardens  where  great  hollyhocks  flamed  in  the 
afternoon  sunshine,  then  I  met  the  Tarn  again  and  reached  Hillaa, 
a  weary  and  dusty  wayfarer. 

I  stopped  in  Millau  (sometimes  spelt  Milhau)  more  than  a  day 
in  order  to  rest  and  to  ramble — moderately.  Although  the  town, 
with  its  16,000  inhabitants,  is  the  most  populous  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aveyron,  it  is  so  remote  from  all  large  centres  and 
currents  of  human  movement  that  very  little  French  is  spoken 
there.  And  this  French  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  English  of 
the  Sheffield  grinders.  In  the  better-class  families  an  effort  now  fa 
made  to  keep  patois  out  of  doors  for  the  sake  of  the  children;  but 
there  is  scarcely  a  middle-aged  native  to  whom  it  is  not  the  mother 
tongue.  The  common  dialect  is  not  quite  the  same  throughout 
Guienne  and  Languedoc ;  but  the  local  variations  are  much  leas 
marked  than  one  would  expect,  considering  that  the  langvA  ioc 
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has  been  virtually  abandoned  as  a  literary  vehiole  for  centuries. 
Curiously  enough,  the  word  oc  (yes),  which  was  once  the  most  con- 
venient sound  to  distinguish  the  dialect  from  that  of  the  northern 
half  of  France,  has  fallen  completely  into  disuse ;  so  much  so,  that 
all  the  Langttedooians  whom  I  questioned  on  the  subject  did  not 
know  what  it  meant,  until  at  length  an  educated  one  told  me 
that  the  form  was  very  old  and  had  long  died  out.  All  these 
people  can  understand  Spanish  when  spoken  slowly.  Many  can 
catch  your  meaning  when  you  speak  to  them  in  French,  but  reply 
in  patois.  I  had  grown  accustomed,  although  not  reconciled,  to 
this  manner  of  conversing  with  peasants,  but  I  was  surprised  to 
find  on  entering  a  shop  at  Millau  that  neither  the  man  nor  his 
wife  there  could  reply  to  me  in  French. 

This  town  lies  in  the  bottom  of  a  basin;  some  of  the  high  hills, 
especially  those  on  the  east,  showing  savage  escarpments  with 
towering  masses  of  yellow  or  reddish  rook  at  the  summits.  The 
climate  of  the  valley  is  delightful  in  winter,  but  sultry  and 
enervating  in  summer.  Ik  is  so  protected  from  the  winds  that 
the  mulberry  flourishes  there;  and  countless  almond  trees  rise 
above  the  vines  on  the  burning  hill-sides. 

Millau  presents  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  the  arohaaologist. 
Very  noteworthy  is  the  ancient  market-place,  where  the  first  and 
upper  storeys  project  far  over  the  paving  and  are  supported  by  a 
colonnade.  Some  of  the  columns,  with  elaborately  carved  Roman- 
esque capitals,  date  from  the  twelfth  century,  and  look  ready  to 
fall  into  fragments.  At  one  end  of  the  square  is  an  immense 
modern  crucifix — a  sure  sign  that  the  civic  authorities  do  not  yet 
share  the  views  of  the  municipal  councillors  of  Paris  in  regard 
to  religious  emblems.  Protestants,  however,  are  numerous  at 
Millau  as  well  as  at  St.  Affrique,  both  towns  having  been  im- 
portant centres  of  Calvinism  at  the  time  of  the  Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes ;  and  after  the  forced  emigration  many  of  the 
inhabitants  must  have  strongly  sympathised  with  their  persecuted 
neighbours,  the  Camisards.  Nevertheless  the  department  of  the 
Aveyron,  taken  in  its  entirety,  is  now  one  of  the  most  fervently 
Catholic  in  France. 

The  church  is  Romanesque  with  a  marked  Byzantine  tendency. 
It  has  an  elegant  apse  decorated  in  good  taste;  but^the  edifice 
having  received  various  patchings  and  decorations  at  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  uniformity  of  style  has  been  spoilt.  The 
most  striking  architectural  feature  of  the  town  is  a  high  Gothic 
belfry  of  octagonal  form  with  a  massive  square  tower  for  its  base. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  government  of  this  town  was  vested 
in  six  consuls  who  received  twenty  gold  florins  a  year  as  salary, 
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and  also  a  new  robe  of  red  and  black  cloth  with  a  hood.  In  1341 
they  furnished  forty  men-of-arms  for  the  war  against  the  English, 
but  the  place  was  given  up  to  Chandos  in  1362.  The  rising  of 
1369  delivered  the  burghers  again  from  the  British  power,  but 
for  twenty-two  years  they  were  continually  fighting  with  the 
English  companies. 

The  evening  before  I  left  Millau  I  strolled  into  the  little 
square  where  the  great  crucifix  standa  I  found  it  densely 
crowded.  Three  or  four  hundred  men  were  there,  each  wearing 
a  blouse  and  carrying  a  sickle  with  a  bit  of  osier  laid  upon 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  blade  along  its  whole  length,  and  firmly 
tied.  All  these  harvesters  were  waiting  to  be  hired  for  the 
following  week.  They  belonged  to  a  class  much  less  numerous 
in  France  than  in  England — the  agricultural  labourers  who 
have  no  direct  interest  in  the  soil  that  they  help  to  cultivate, 
and  the  crops  that  they  help  to  gather  in.  I  have  often  met 
them  on  the  dusty  roads,  frequently  walking  with  bare  feet, 
carrying  the  implements  of  their  husbandry  and  a  little  bundle  of 
clothes.  It  must  be  very  hard  to  ask  for  work  from  farm  to  farm. 
I  can  enter  fully  into  the  attachment  of  the  French  peasant  to 
his  bit  of  land  which,  although  it  may  yield  him  little  more  than 
his  black  bread,  cannot  be  taken  from  him  so  long  as  he  can 
manage  to  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Many  of  these  peasant 
proprietors  can  barely  keep  body  and  soul  together;  but  when 
they  lie  down  upon  their  wretched  beds  at  night,  they  feel 
thankful  that  the  roof  that  covers  them,  and  the  soil  that 
supports  them,  are  their  own.  The  wind  may  howl  about  the 
eaves,  and  the  snow  may  drift  against  the  wall,  but  they  know 
that  the  one  will  calm  down,  and  that  the  other  will  melt,  and 
that  life  will  go  on  as  before— hard,  back-breaking,  grudging 
even  the  dark  bread,  but  secure  and  independent.  Waiting  to  be 
hired  by  another  man  almost  like  a  beast  of  burden — what  a  trial 
is  here  for  pride  I  Happily  for  the  human  race,  pride,  although  it 
springs  naturally  in  the  breast  of  man,  only  becomes  luxuriant 
with  cultivation.  The  poor  labourer  does  not  feel  it  unless  biff 
instinctive  sense  of  justice  has  been  outraged. 

Edwabd  Habbison  Babkeb. 
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Gbr  Satarss  of  Summer. 


They  said,  "The  leaves  of  Autumn  fall 

In  yellow  clouds  upon  the  grass: 
Are  whirled  'gainst  the  gray  house-wall, 

And  patter  down  the  window  glass." 
They  said,  "The  chestnut  tree  is  bare, 

And  through  its  boughs  the  breezes  wail, 
And  grief  and  gloom  are  everywhere, 

Because  the  summer  glories  fail: — 
The  saddest  season,  this,"  they  said — 

"The  year  a-dying,  the  leaves  all  dead!" 
I  said,  "The  leaves  drift  down  the  air, 

The  green  lies  rotting  in  the  wet, 
The  summer  boughs  are  black  and  bare — 

I  know  a  sadder  season  yet ! " 

They  said,  "  The  Winter  days  are  cold, ' 

And  all  the  sweet-faced  flowers  are  dead; 
The  year  is  getting  weak  and  old, 

There  is  no  life  in  it,"  they  said. 
"The  sun  uprises  in  a  haze, 

And  runs  a  pale  and  weakly  round, 
And  glimmers,  through  the  short-lived  days, 

And  sinks  beneath  the  frosted  ground: 
Is  this  the  saddest  time?"  they  said, 

"  The  birds  and  the  flowers  and  the  year  all  dead ! " 
"Haply,"  I  said,  "'tis  sad  to  die; 

But  still  our  griefs  we  may  forget, 
As  in  a  dreamless  sleep  we  lie; 

I  know  a  sadder  season  yet ! " 

They  cried,  "We  hear  the  thrushes  sing, 

The  cuckoo  calling  long  and  loud; 
The  tender  leaves  of  sunny  Spring 

Have  fallen  like  an  emerald  cloud 
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On  wood  and  field;  and  here  and  there 

The  primrose  and  the  bluebells  bloom, 
And  life  and  lore  is  everywhere, 

And  banished  is  the  winter's  gloom. 
Our  ears  with  song  are  surfeited — 

Come,  say  if  Spring  is  sad ! "  they  said. 
I  said,  "I  hear  the  wild  birds  sing, 

And  smell  sweet  beds  of  violet ; 
But,  though  a  mystic  grief  they  bring, 

I  know  a  sadder  season  yet!" 

They  said,  "The  Summer  heat  has  come; 

The  landscape  quivers  in  the  haze; 
And,  in  the  glades,  the  insect  hum 

Recalls  the  by-gone  summer  days! 
The  greenfinch,  from  the  green-leafed  tree, 

Is  droning  out  his  wistful  call; 
The  swallows  chatter  merrily, 

Their  nests  are  on  the  sunlit  wall. 
Some  duller  season  name  instead, 

And  say  not  this  is  sad  ! "  they  said. 
I  said,  "I  feel  the  heated  air 

Hang  heavy  with  the  breath  of  flowers, 
Nor  can  conceive  a  world  more  fair 

Than  this,  in  these  sweet  summer  hours!3 
I  said,  "I  see  the  swallows  wheel, 

And  hear  the  distant  landrail  call 
Across  the  corn;  and  yet  I  feel 

This  is  the  saddest  time  of  all ! 
There  is  no  grief  like  Summer's  grief! 

The  yearning,  born  of  summer  sky, 
The  sorrow  of  a  summer  leaf, — 

How  great !    And  oft  I  wonder  why ! " 


A.  I.  Muntz. 
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Chapter  I. 

The  year  was  1795,  a  year  of  bloodslied,  reprisals,  &neutes,  terror, 
though  Robespierre  was  dead. 

Between  the  rivers  Isle  and  Dronne,  the  gilded  vanes  and 
conical  tonrelles  of  two  grand  chateaux  still  peered  np  through 
the  woods  untouched  by  the  Revolution. 

The  Marquis  de  Eoseambeau  was  a  lad  of  eighteen,  who  had  been 
for  the  last  two  years  with  his  governor  at  Heidelberg,  for  whose 
sake,  the  aunt  who  had  brought  him  up  prayed  for  peace  more 
devoutly  than  ever,  for  she  was  expecting  him  home.  His  sister, 
one  year  younger,  had  only  been  the  charge  of  Madame  de  Pajcire 
from  the  time  when  the  young  widow  de  Eoseambeau  fled  with 
other  Court  poltroons,  and  flung  the  girl  on  the  truly  maternal 
heart  that  had  made  an  idol  of  the  brother. 

Monsieur  de  Palcire  was  not  a  deceased  saint,  but  a  living  sinner, 
who,  finding  domestic  ties  galling,  and  scarcely  cowrie  Ufavt,  bade 
his  wife  adieu,  and  went  to  enjoy  himself  in  Naples  and  Florence. 
Unfortunately  Monique  had  loved  him,  and  so  had  gone  through 
the  fevered  anguish  of  a  wound  dealt  by  a  beloved  hand,  which  is 
most  merciful  when  it  is  a  death-blow. 

The  second  chateau,  that  of  Surcigny,  was  the  property  of  an 
unmarried,  middle-aged  noble  who  had  lived  abroad  until  he  had 
come  unexpectedly  into  the  title  and  estates.  There  was  no 
particular  interest  left  him  in  life,  but  to  complete  his  collection  of 
precious  stones,  and  to  be  Madame  de  Palcire's  neighbour. 

That  platonic  affection  had  risen  from  the  ashes  of  the  grand 
passion  of  his  life,  entertained  for  her  when  she  was  on  the  eve  of 
her  unhappy  marriage,  and  he  a  superfluous  cadet  of  a  ducal 
family.  Now  he  was  a  duke,  and  M.  de  Palcire  persisted  in  his 
iniquitous  existence. 

The  balmy  darkness  of  an  early  April  night  had  closed  in  over 
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the  undulating  woods  and  brown  corn-fields.  Patches  of  yellow 
brilliance  here  and  there  alone  broke  the  mass  of  the  chateau 
Boseambeau. 

A  card-table  lit  by  an  enormous  silver  candelabra  stood  at 
one  end  of  a  long  saloon,  at  which  sat  a  lady  and  gentleman 
playing  piquet  with  the  courteous  gaiety  that  was  once  the  heritage 
of  France. 

They  were  a  handsome  couple  of  the  finest  aristocratic  type; 
both  wore  their  hair  in  powder ;  both  were  in  rich  velvets  and 
silks  touched  here  and  there  with  the  sparkle  of  a  diamond  and 
the  softness  of  a  lace  ruffle.  In  face,  even,  they  were  somewhat 
alike,  though  Madame  de  Palcire's  eyes  were  blue,  and  the  duke's 
dark  hazel  The  blue  eyes  were  singularly  sad  and  sweet  with 
the  bistre  tint  that  suffering  had  left  round  them.  Furthermore 
these  friends  were  both  pitiful  and  courteous  to  peasants,  patient 
with  stupidity,  dependable  in  trouble,  sane  and  generous  in 
judgment,  waiting  with  trust  in  the  Divine  guidance  of  the  world 
for  the  Besurrection  of  France. 

The  door  opened,  and  Vivienne  de  Boseambeau  sauntered  up  the 
room  looking  like  a  priceless  Dresden  figure,  all  in  white.  She 
was  slight,  small,  and  perfectly  formed,  with  airy,  graceful  more- 
ments  pleasant  to  watch,  a  crisp  nimbus  of  fair  hair  like  a  child's 
without  a  touch  of  meretricious  yellow,  a  face  with  a  child's 
exquisite  modelling,  and  the  tint  of  a  white  orchid.  But  the 
eyes — lustrous,  dark  splendours — were  not  the  eyes  of  a  child.  The 
pretty  follies  of  Madame  de  Boseambeau's  circle  had  been  a  hot- 
bed for  precocious  development,  and  Vivienne  was  only  too  quid 
a  learner.    She  came  to  her  aunt's  side  and  sighed. 

Madame  de  Palcire  looked  up  and  asked  what  the  sigh  meant 
Then  the  girl  went  down  on  her  knees,  folded  her  hands  together, 
those  dimpled  models,  and  looked  all  sorrowful  innocence.  "1 
have  come  to  confess  a  sin,"  she  said. 

"  One  sin,  indeed !  the  hundred  and  first ! " 

11  The  hundred  go  for  nothing.  Monsieur  le  Duo  knows  that  I 
am  a  scribbler.  Well,  it  came  into  my  head  to  write  a  brochure  on 
the  follies,  rivalries,  and  crimes  of  those  dogs  of  the  Convention." 

"  Mon  Dim  !  burn  it,  my  child !  " 

"  But  I  sent  it  to  Ben6,  and  he  sent  it  to  an  old  school-friend, 
and  he  got  it  printed." 

"Le  diable!"  murmured  the  duke. 

a  They  call  these  political  satires, '  Black  Butterflies/  in  PariV 
said  Vivienne ;  "  and  mine  was  not  very  stupid,  for  what  happened  ? 
all  Paris  bought  and  laughed." 

"  Mon  Bieu ! "  murmured  Madame  de  Palcire  again,  turning  pJe- 
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"  Well,  just  now  I  received  an  express  from  Bene's  friend,  for 
Ren6,  in  fact,  saying  in  cypher,  '  fly ! '  your  name  has  transpired," 

De  Surcigny  swept  away  the  cards,  and  stood  up.  Monique 
pushed  back  her  chair.  "  My  poor  little  fool,  this  means  ruin ! " 
she  said  with  a  broken  voice. 

"But  Ben6  is  safe?" 

"  Ah,  thank  God  for  that !  In  a  few  days  he  might  have  been 
here,  and  then " 

"  Our  Sappho  might  almost  have  wished  she  had  been  born  an 
idiot,"  finished  the  duke  with  tender  severity. 

And  while  they  were  talking  something  was  happening.  Tramp, 
tramp,  outside  the  dark  chateau,  up  the  Queen's  Bide,  through  which 
poor  Marie  Antoinette  had  came  to  her  favourite's  wedding  twenty 
years  ago ;  tramp,  tramp,  along  the  terrace,  until  the  short  sharp 
word  of  command,  and  the  grounding  of  arms  told  their  tale— came 
the  nation's  messengers  of  fate. 

Into  the  painted  and  gilt  saloon  walked  three  soldiers  in  the 
Bepublican  uniform.  Two  remained  by  the  door,  while  one  went 
up  to  the  three  people  standing  by  the  card-table  in  the  full  light. 
Vivienne  sprang  forward,  and  he  bowed  low.  With  her  head  thrown 
back  on  her  round  waxen  throat,  her  dark  eyes  ablaze,  her  dimpled 
face  almond  white,  with  the  lights  behind  her,  so  that  her  gleaming 
satin  and  pearls  looked  like  moonlight,  she  faced  this  young 
republican  colonel  till  his  head  swam  and  his  knees  trembled 
under  those  angry  burning  eyes. 

He  had  learnt  to  fight  under  La  Fayette,  and  gained  distinction 
on  the  Spanish  Frontier,  and  now  he  knew  for  the  first  time  what 
fear  was.  "  It  is  my  duty,"  he  said  in  a  voice  that  sounded  to  him- 
self strange  and  harsh,  "  to  arrest  the  persons  of  Bene-Lothair- 
Jean,  known  as  Marquis  de  Boseambeau,  and  of  Vivienne-Marie- 
Antoinette,  his  sister,  accused  of  high  treason.  In  the  name  of 
France." 

"I  am  Mademoiselle  de  Boseambeau,"  said  Vivienne,  "the 
marquis  is  in  Switzerland  with  mama." 

Her  aunt  took  her  hand. 

"  Of  what  is  mademoiselle  accused  ?  "  asked  De  Surcigny. 

"  Of  assisting  her  brother  to  write  a  seditious  pamphlet." 

"  She  will  be  permitted  counsel  to  defend  her,  I  presume  ?  " 

"  Probably.  My  duty  is  to  escort  her  to  Paris.  My  men  are 
searching  the  grounds  for  the  marquis.  If  he  is  not  found  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  arresting  Madame  de  Palcire." 

"  How  long  do  you  allow  us  for  preparation,  sir  ?  " 

"  Till  six  to-morrow  morning,  madame." 

"  Due,  this  is  an  abrupt,  and  possibly  a  long  adieu." 

vol.  xcv.  2  K 
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"  I  shall  of  course  follow  yon  to  Paris ;  meanwhile  permit  me  to 
stay  and  see  the  last " 

Moniqne  looked  her  thanks  with  bright,  grateful  eyes. 

When  the  ladies  were  alone,  Moniqne  said,  "Ton  gave  your 
answers  with  so  much  aplomb,  that  I  believed  yon,  child.  Bene 
is  really  with  yonr  mama  then  ?  " 

"  That  was  a  little  lie  of  course,  dear  aunt.  Mama's  maid  told 
me  I  was  learning  to  lie  sweetly,  and  it  seems  we  shall  both  need 
the  accomplishment  in  Paris." 

"  If  only  I  knew  that  Bene  had  been  warned  ! " 

"  Well,  at  least  he  is  not  here,  praised  be  the  saints ! " 

The  clocks  of  the  chateau  had  just  struck  eleven  with  a  jangle 
of  silver  sound,  when  they  were  hastily  summoned  back  to  the 
saloon. 

"  The  marquis  is  found,"  said  the  colonel  gravely,  meeting  them 
at  the  door.  Among  a  group  at  the  top  of  the  room  stood  a  slight 
boyish  figure  in  forester's  dress.  Moniqne  reeled  and  gasped, 
Vivienne  squeezed  her  hand  warningly. 

"  What !  "  cried  Vivienne,  "  you  under  arrest,  Paul  Argile ! 
Do  you  take  this  young  man  for  his  master,  gentlemen  ?  "  and 
she  laughed,  a  ringing  little  laugh ;  then  went  on,  "  Why,  this  is 
our  good  Paul,  who  takes  care  of  the  marquis's  fishing-tackle  and 
his  guns." 

"What  do  you  say,  monsieur?"  asked  the  Colonel  ofrDe 
Surcigny.  The  latter  answered  deliberately.  "  This  lad  is  very 
unlike  what  the  Marquis  was  when  I  saw  him-laat,  he  had  golden 
hair,  and  a  pink  and  white  skin ;  this  brown  youth  is  taller,  more- 
over." It  was  needless  to  add  that  it  was  three  years  since  he  had 
seen  Bene. 

"  This  is  foolery,"  broke  in  the  sour-faced  lieutenant,  who  had 
made  the  capture, "  see  for  yourself,  colonel,  this  enemy  of  France, 
and  friend  of  foreign  invaders,  is  as  like  the  woman,  his  aunt,  as 
two  haricot  beans." 

The  two  profiles,  in  fact,  seen  against  the  light,  betrayed  that 
singular  family  likeness  that  cannot  be  accidental. 

A  brief,  breathless  pause,  and  Vivienne  fell  on  her  knees  before 
her  aunt,  bursting  into  what  seemed  to  be  a  frenzied  petition. 
Moniqne  listened,  blanched,  quivering  with  moans,  and  quiet 
sobbings. 

Vivienne  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  led  her  aunt  to  the  coloneL 

"  Sir,"  she  said  vehemently,  "  if  my  aunt  will  sacrifice  her  pride, 
she  can  save  an  innocent  man.    Speak,  dearest  aunt ! " 

Pale  as  death,  and  unconsciously  wringing  her  hands,  Moniqne 
gasped :  "  Sir,  this  young  man  has  hitherto  lived  in  concealment; 
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he  is  not  the  marquis,  hut  my  son/'  The  sweet  woman  fell  back 
almost  insensible,  and  hid  her  face  on  a  sofa.  The  young  forester 
was  by  her  side  in  an  instant,  kissing  her  hands,  and  murmuring 
endearments. 

"  You  knew  of  this,  mademoiselle?  "  asked  the  colonel. 

"  Bene  guessed  it,  for  we  were  jealous  of  this  handsome  young 
forester,  you  see.  One  day  he  said, '  He  is  our  cousin,  Vivienne,  this 
peasant,  who  is  the  image  of  aunt  Monique.'  But,  sir,  you  will  keep 
the  secret  of  the  house ! "  Colonel  St.  Mande  thought  he  was 
doing  his  duty  as  inflexibly  as  usual,  perhaps  he  deceived  himself, 
under  the  fire  of  those  dark  beseeching  eyes ;  at  any  rate,  he  longed 
for  the  scene  to  end. 

The  duke  meanwhile  had  grown  haggard  like  an  old  man ;  the 
sudden  turning  to  dust  of  an  ideal  is  hard  to  bear. 

"  Since  this  is  certainly  not  the  marquis,"  he  said  with  dignity, 
"it  can  little  concern  us  who  he  may  be.  Among  us  we  have 
caused  those  ladies  distress  enough,  colonel ;  may  I  remind  you  that 
they  have  a  long  and  early  journey  before  them  ?  " 

"  See  how  quickly  and  how  well  I  have  learned  to  lie,"  said 
Monique  sadly  to  her  niece  when  they  were  once  more  alone. 

"  You  have  saved  Rene's  life,  darling  little  aunt,  and,  oh,  how 
clever  of  the  boy  to  think  of  dyeing  his  hair,  it  was  all  like  a 
charade ! "    Madame  de  Palcire  glanced  at  the  girl  and  sighed* 

Chapter  H. 

Paris,  a  prison,  a  court  of  injustice.  Events  rolled  rapidly  one  after 
another,  including  the  two  days'  journey  that  brought  the  austere 
and  ambitious  young  Colonel  St.  Mand6  to  the  happy  misery  of 
being  Vivienne's  mere  "  thing."  Such  men,  when  the  common-fate 
overtakes  them  at  last,  are  steeped  and  befooled  under  the  charm, 
as  bees  in  their  own  honey.     To  her  he  was  an  amusing  new  toy. 

The  trial  had  the  form  of  justice,  and  the  defence  made  a  sensa- 
tion, it  was  so  ably  conducted  by  a  certain  Monsieur  Salvy,  a 
young  man,  already  a  member  of  Committee,  who  was  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  rising  men  of  the  day,  half  flattered,  half  feared 
by  the  irresolute  disorganised  Convention. 

The  first  day's  trial  over,  Vivienne  was  silent  and  abstracted  on 
the  way  back  to  L'Abbaye,  their  prison.  Her  aunt  thought  she  was 
overawed  by  their  danger,  and  began  to  speak  words  of  faith  and 
hope.  Vivienne  broke  into  the  midst  of  them.  "  What  eyes  the  man 
has !  They  are  luminous,  they  see  through  one,  and  what  willy 
what  power :  they  are  reeds  in  his  hands,  those  brigands !  I  wonder 
what  a  woman  he  loved  could  do  with  such  a  man — a  man  indeed ! " 
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Monique  asked  in  surprise  of  whom  she  was  speaking. 

Viyienne  laughed  her  own  light,  silvery,  gay  laugh.  "  Who  but 
Monsieur  Salvy ! "  she  answered,  with  a  look  that  had  never  been 
in  her  face  before. 

She  was  in  high  spirits  the  two  next  days,  as  though  she  had 
been  going  to  some  delightful  fete.  Monsieur  Salvy  came  and 
conversed  with  his  clients,  and  Monique  thought  Viyienne  must 
be  afraid  of  this  gowned  and  learned  orator,  she  was  so  quiet,  so 
attentive ;  this  gentle  seriousness  suited  her,  she  was  no  longer 
a  distractingly  piquant  feu  follet,  as  Monsieur  de  Surcigny  had 
often  termed  her.  Certainly  those  steel  grey  eyes  of  Monsieur 
Salvy  were  remarkable  in  their  penetration  and  play  of  expres- 
sion.   He  was  plainly  a  bourgeois  of  great  talent. 

The  result  of  his  oratory  was  lees  than  most  people  expected, 
judging  from  the  impression  made.  Half  the  Boseambeau  estates 
were  forfeited  "  to  the  nation ; "  Madame  de  Palcire  was  let  off  with 
a  large  fine ;  amid  a  sudden  hush,  Viyienne  de  Boseambeau  was 
condemned  to  deportation  to  Cayenne  for  life,  a  slavery  far  worse 
than  death.  Monique  fainted.  Viyienne  simply  turned  to  their 
defeated  counsel,  who  was  in  a  white  heat  of  passion,  and 
stretched  out  her  little  hands,  action  and  look  plainly  saying, 
s"  Surely  you  can  save  me ! " 

With  a  quick  movement  he  was  by  her  side. 

"  I  pledge  my  life  that  this  sentence  shall  not  be  carried  out," 
he  said,  and  their  eyes  met. 

Vivienne  smiled,  and  turned  her  head  rapidly  away.  "  Thank 
you,  monsieur,"  she  said ;  "  it  is  singular,  but  I  now  know  that  I 
am  safe,  since  you  say  it." 

Two  terrible  days  of  suspense  passed  by.  Vivienne  had  become 
a  little  queen  in  that  dismal  prison  among  the  medley  of  political 
prisoners,  thrown  pell-mell  into  L'Abbaye.  At  this  time  there 
was  no  order  kept — men  and  women  being  together,  and  Vivienne 
had  a  rival.  Before  she  appeared  a  certain  "Cerise,"  known 
by  no  other  name,  had  been  imprisoned  for  attempting  to 
assassinate  the  president,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  this  coarse,  hand- 
some, loud-voiced  daughter  of  the  people  had  hated  her  from  the 
first. 

The  terrible  thing3  she  said  frightened  Madame  de  Palcire,  but 
Vivienne  paid  her  thrust  for  thrust  with  delicate  irony  and 
sparkling  malice  that  turned  the  laugh  against  the  deposed 
sovereign  of  a  motley  throng  of  Jacobins,  murderers,  and  maniacs. 

Cerise,  therefore,  gloried  in  the  result  of  the  trial,  while  the  rest 
gathered  round  their  new  idol  with  lamentations  that  were  occa- 
sionally pathetic,  coming  from  such  sources. 
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The  two  days  oyer,  St.  Mande  and  Salvy  arrived  together  at 
ITAbbaye. 

Vivienne  was  seated  in  a  window,  the  light  of  which,  though  it 
came  through  bars,  shed  a  pale  balo  round  her  head.  She  was 
bu9y  stitching  a  ragged  old  waistcoat  belonging  to  one  of  her  most 
notable  courtiers;  an  erratic  genias,  whose  wild  oratory  had 
landed  him  within  prison  walls.  He  crouched  at  her  feet  worship- 
ping her  in  strange  hyperbole,  poetic  and  witty. 

It  was  there  these  two  men  saw  her,  with  a  smiling  face,  accept- 
ing the  anarchist's  florid  homage. 

Madame  de  Palcire  met  them  half-way  across  the  room. 

"  You  bring  us  hope !  "  she  exclaimed  impulsively,  "  I  see  it." 

St.  Mand6  bowed  and  stood  apart,  biting  his  moustache,  and 
looking  strangely  agitated,  while  Monsieur  Salvy  appeared  calm, 
eveu  triumphant.    He  replied : 

"  Madame,  a  conditional  pardon  is  offered." 

"  Ah,  my  child,  you  are  saved  !  " 

She  clasped  Vivienne  in  her  arms,  as  the  girl  ran  up  to  the 
little  group  with  her  quick  flitting  movements. 

"  And  what  price  do  they  set  on  my  small  wits  ?  "  she  asked, 
her  eyes  fixed  on  Salvy. 

"  They  are  ambitious  of  seeing  you  one  of  themselves,  made- 
moiselle. As  Citoyenne  Vivienne,  the  wife  of  a  good  Republican, 
they  give  you  your  liberty." 

"  But  whose  wife  ?  "  cried  Madame  de  Palcire. 

"  It  might  be  worth  while  to  consider  monsieur's  advice,  if  he 
will  give  it,"  murmured  Vivienne. 

"  I  can  but  counsel  consent,  mademoiselle." 

A  slight  pause ;  then  the  girl  asked,  "  Am  I  to  be  put  up  to  the 
highest  bidder  ?  or " 

"You  will  have  a  gallant  and  successful  soltfer  for  your 
husband." 

Vivienne's  cheeks  showed  two  bright  spots  of  pink,  her  eyes 
were  cast  down. 

"  And  you  advise  it?"  she  asked,  imperiously. 

"  I  have  no  alternative.    M.  St  Mand6 " 

"  Oh,  it  is  you,  then !  "  cried  Vivienne  flippantly,  "  you,  mon- 
sieur, who  have  bid  for  me!  " 

"On  my  honour,  mademoiselle "  began  the  brave   man, 

trembling  from  head  to  foot,  but  the  words  choked  him.  "  M. 
St.  Mande  has  had  no  hand  in  the  matter,  beyond  the  interest  he 
has  taken  in  your  welfare,"  said  Salvy. 

"  So  be  it  then,"  cried  Vivienne,  "  if  you  choose  to  pay  my 
ransom  with  your  name,  Monsieur  le  Colonel." 
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St.  Mand6's  head  reeled,  he  did  not  know  what  he  did  or  said, 
accepting  the  gift  of  this  star  that  seemed  to  hare  dropped  into 
his  hands  from  heaven. 

The  Black  Butterfly  had  played  its  part;  a  very  imp  of 
mischief,  it  had  married  mademoiselle,  of  one  of  thus  noblest 
houses  in  France,  to  a  republican  soldier;  it  had  given  Oliver 
St.  Mande  one  of  those  sudden  lifts  that  wise  men  deprecate ;  it 
had  robbed  Monique  of  her  darling  nephew,  and  of  her  friend ;  it 
had  cast  the  lands  of  Koseambeau  to  the  harpies  of  democracy; 
it  had  bereaved  the  Due  de  Surcigny  of  his  fine  collection  of 
precious  stones.  These  must  go  in  bribery,  and  for  the  fine 
levied  on  Madame  de  Palcire.  That  fine !  When  she  began  to 
ask  how  it  was  to  be  paid,  no  one  would  tell  her,  but  she  knew  it 
had  not  come  out  of  her  own  moderate  income. 


Chaptkb  III. 

Directly  after  the  quiet,  and — to  Monique's  horror — simply 
civil  marriage,  St.  Mande  took  his  wife  to  the  new  hotel  he  had 
purchased,  with  all  its  rich  contents,  from  some  noble  family  glad 
to  get  anything  for  their  abandoned  property.  Madame  de 
Palcire  went  to  Geneva  in  hopes  of  finding  her  adored  boy  with 
his  frivolous  mother,  and  Vivienne  began  her  new  life.  She  was 
faultlessly  amiable  to  her  husband,  gave  him  smiles  instead  of 
love,  charmiog  manners  for  confidence.  If  he  had  not  loved  her 
passionately  he  would  have  been  perfectly  content,  but  the  man 
had  taken  the  disease  of  modern  earnestness,  and  the  wall  of 
crystal  between  himself  and  this  lovely  enigma  of  a  woman  was 
terrible  to  him. 

His  strong  heart  began  to  grind  itself  with  pitiless  pain.  He 
retraced  each  step  of  their  brief  intercourse,  and  unhappily 
brooded  over  the  mysterious  "  Paul,"  about  whom  it  had  pleased 
her  to  tease  him  on  that  miserable  journey  to  Paris. 

She  had  never  confessed  that  Bene  and  Paul  were  one  and  the 
same,  and  St.  Mande  was  learning  the  strength  of  that  most 
terrible  of  all  the  passions,  jealousy.  Vivienne  had  amused 
herself  since  her  marriage  by  sitting  to  the  famous  Monsieur 
David  for  her  portrait.  Tancred  Salvy  was  a  friend  of  the 
painter's,  and  obtained  leave  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  sitting* 
by  making  a  third  at  them.  Vivienne  had  not  seen  fit  to  say 
anything  of  these  brilliant  conversations  to  Oliver;  he  forgot 
Salvy's  existence  when  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  continued  to  he 
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preyed  upon  by  the  shadow  of  a  shade,  until  his  whole  life  was 
saturated  with  bitterness. 

Two  months  after  his  marriage  he  was  appointed  to  one  of  the 
most  important  military  commands  in  Paris,  and  etiquette  re- 
quired that  he  should  give  a  banquet  in  honour  of  his  promotion. 
On  the  day  of  this  banquet  he  was  hurrying  homewards,  when  he 
came  across  Monsieur  David. 

"  Aha,  a  thousand  congratulations,"  cried  the  painter,  who  had 
no  liking  for  St.  Mande.  "But  hasten  your  steps,  colonel,  we 
have  had  a  surprise  to-day,  our  charming  little  cousin  from  the 
provinces.  He  finds  his  way  to  my  studio — what  a  happy  meeting — 
two  children  in  their  joy.  Madame  cries  'It  is  Paul — little 
Paul  who  has  shared  the  rocking-horse  with  me,  and  whose  head  I 
have  knocked  with  a  baton  of  sucre-de-pomme !  Ah,  there  is 
nothing  like  our  childhood's  friends.  But  Paris  is  bad  for  the 
handsome  forester,  send  him  away,  colonel;  it  is  bad,  I  say,  and 
these  sentimental  memories — bah !  *  " 

"A  proud  fool,"  he  muttered,  as  St.  Mande,  with  scarcely 
intelligible  acknowledgments,  hurried  on.  A  hideous  grip  was  on 
his  heart.  From  the  moment  he  had  first  seen  Vivienne  he  had 
become  one  no  longer  in  his  own  power,  and  love  had  proved 
itself  suffering. 

Paul  in  Paris !  St.  Mande  felt  the  violent  shock  of  active — no 
longer  passive — jealousy.  Vivienne  was  singing  to  herself  as  she 
had  not  sung  since  she  had  made  his  head  swim  with  bliss  on  the 
journey  to  prison.  At  his  step  she  pulled  apart  some  velvet 
portieres,  and  appeared  swaying  lightly  with  a  hand  on  each 
curtain,  the  daintiest  human  flower  that  ever  pparkled  with 
diamonds,  in  a  sheath  of  filmy  lace. 

"  Do  you  find  me  beautiful  ?  "  asked  this  very  Eve — coquette 
from  head  to  foot. 

Poor  St.  Mande's  emotions  were  all  too  strong  and  too  real — 
too  real  for  the  occasion.  He  scarcely  knew  how  or  what  he 
answered.  Then  with  a  sudden  fierce  frown  he  pointed  to  a 
beautiful  miniature  set  in  diamonds,  hanging  at  her  pretty 
throat  by  a  black  ribbon. 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  have  you  forgotten  those  men  are  coming  ?  take  off 
that  picture  if  you  would  not  ruin  me ! " 

"  Monsieur  is  scarcely  polite.  Do  you  not  see  what  I  have  put 
on  in  honour  of  your  fite  ?  All  this  exquisite  cloud  of  lace,  and 
this  miniature  of  their  majesties,  was  given  to  my  mother  by  the 
poor  dear  Queen — see,  the  Fleur-de-lys  are  woven  throughout  the 
wedding-dress.  Also  the  linen,  china,  and  glass, — the  royal  gift 
at  the  marriage — with   the  royal   cypher  and   Fleur-de-lys  on 
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them.    I  have  prepared  a  surprise  for  yon ;  they  are  laid  out 
ready ;  see  how  beautiful  I  " 

She  swung  back  the  curtains,  and  a  blaze  of  light  fell  on  the 
long  table  prepared  for  a  score  of  bitter  republicans  who — many 
of  them — were  on  the  watch  for  a  slip  of  their  envied  comrade. 
Odd  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  display,  all  the  courtly  napkins 
were  tied  with  tricolor  ribbons,  Vivienne's  latest  spark  of 
caprice. 

A  sudden  access  of  passion  in  a  self-contained  man  looks  like 
frenzy.  St.  Mande  was  carried  out  of  himself  in  a  whirl  of  fury. 
He  snatched  the  miniature  from  her  neck,  set  his  heel  upon  it, 
and  with  scarcely  a  word,  attacked  the  loaded  table,  swept  off 
china  and  glass  with  his  arms,  tore  away  the  snowy  damask, 
broke  in  half  the  lilies  of  France  that  crowned  the  silver-gilt 
centre-piece,  and  left  the  floor  heaped  with  the  wreckage. 

She  stood  suffocating  and  stunned  with  rage,  while  china 
crashed  and  glass  splintered  and  then  in  the  stillness  that 
followed  the  ruin,  she  said  deliberately : 

"  You  have  insulted  my  sovereigns,  you  have  outraged  me  and 
my  family — your  heart  shall,  break  for  that  broken  porcelain, 
Monsieur  St.  Mand6." 

Then  she  gathered  up  the  fragments  of  the  miniature,  and 
went  out  of  the  room. 

As  St.  Mand6,  gorgeous  in  full  uniform,  received  his  guests  and 
replied  to  their  compliments,  a  certain  "  raging  scorpion  "  in  his 
breast  was  forcing  him  to  reflect  that  there  are  fractures  harder 
to  mend  than  those  of  painted  china. 

Ken6  was  at  Salvy's  house,  and  thither  went  Vivienne 
immediately  after  the  scene  that  meant  to  her  a  final  breaking 
of  the  tie  she  had  hated  and  scorned  from  the  first.  The  young 
advocate  showed  no  surprise ;  he  explained  that  Bene  was  out  for 
an  hour  or  so,  and  after  a  few  remarks  and  questions  said : 

"  This  then  is  the  end — it  had  to  come.  And  now  I  have  a 
brief  confession  to  make."  This  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  to 
a  young  cousin  of  his,  that  Bene  had  sent  the  Black  Butterfly, 
that  he  himself  had  re-touched  the  brochure  and  printed  it. 
With  him  it  was  not  mischief,  but  business.  He  ended,  "R 
suited  me  to  flutter  the  guttering  rushlights  of  the  Convention 
— that  headless  mass  that  must  fall  ere  long — I  must  get  to  the 
top  of  the  ladder.  That  fool  of  a  boy  let  Bene's  name  escape  him- 
I  should  have  blown  out  my  brains  if  I  had  lost  your  cause.  #° 
you  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  All  but  my  marriage." 

"  That  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past— the  future  is  yours." 
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"  A  leaf  torn  from  its  stem  and  tossed  on  the  wind." 

"  A  rose  coming  to  perfect  bloom.  Rene  was  wrong  to  oome  to 
Paris.     He  leaves  to-morrow." 

"  Most  I  go  with  him  ?    Yes,  yes.    I  haye  no  refuge ! " 

"  There  is  no  need  for  yon  to  fly." 

"  Help  me  to  decide.    I  have  no  one  but  yon " 

"  Yon  ask  me?— Stay!" 

From  the  first  day  Vivienne  had  seen  Salvy  he  had  but  to  hold 
up  his  finger  and  she  must  follow.  Some  day  science  may  have 
something  to  tell  us  about  that  personal  influence  that  may  pass 
from  one  stranger  in  a  crowd  to  another.  At  the  trial  she  had 
bnt  to  glance  at  him,  and  she  knew  what  answers  to  make  to  her 
accnsers.  From  that  moment  she  had,  as  it  were,  closed  her  eyes 
in  trance,  and  let  herself  be  carried  away  on  the  current  of  his 
will. 

The  next  morning,  with  triumphant  treachery  in  his  heart, 
Salvy  made  a  formal  visit  to  St.  Mand&  He  reported  Yivienne 
gone  away  with  the  resolute  purpose  of  remaining  in  hiding.  St. 
Mande,  being  heartbroken,  would  have  no  constraint;  she  had 
made  her  choice — a  divorce  ?  no,  the  day  may  come  when  he  may 
be  her  only  friend.  Then  Salvy  left  him  in  one  of  those  Egyptian 
darknesses  of  life  that  human  beings  so  lightly  prepare  for  their 
brethren,  in  which  the  finger  of  God  is  hard  to  discern. 

Chapteb  IV. 

The  brand-new  world  of  Paris  had  drunk  the  wine-juipe  and  was 
dancing  in  Oorybantic  measures;  having  clamoured  for  liberty, 
the  stem  gods  had  given  her  license. 

An  election  had  just  come  off,  and  Salvy,  who  had  been  steadily 
going  tip  the  ladder,  had  been  chosen  head  of  an  important 
"section."  The  sections  or  divisions  of  Paris  were  now  in 
formidable  opposition  to  the  trembling  Convention,  and  it  remained 
to  be  seen  which  was  the  stronger,  for  beyond  the  present 
disorganisation  a  new  revolution  seemed  imminent.  Anarchy 
was  in  the  air,  the  people  were  beginning  to  cry  louder  and  louder 
for  "bread,  and  a  Constitution." 

Colonel  St.  Mande  had  thrown  up  his  new  appointment 
immediately  upon  his  break  with  his  wife,  and  had  gone  on 
active  service  to  the  Ehine  frontier. 

The  Marquis  de  Boseambeau  was  also  on  the  Bhine  frontier. 
Born  under  the  eclipse  of  the  Fleur-de-lys,  he  had  imbibed  the 
"ideas"  that  were  floating  about  even  in  the  minds  of  the 
aristocrats.      He  was  not  formed  for  inactivity,  or  impelled  by 
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romantic  sentiments  towards  the  lost  cause  of  the  Bourbons. 
Perhaps  of  all  that  had  yet  happened,  his  defection  caused  the 
deepest  grief  to  Madame  de  Palcire.  She  looked  upon  him  as  lost 
to  her  and  to  honour.  She  was  living  in  the  deepest  [retirement, 
haying  given  asylum  to  several  nuns  of  the  proscribed  orders,  and 
she  had  heard  nothing  of  Monsieur  de  Surcigny  since  the  trial. 
Her  cup  was  full  indeed.  Meanwhile,  Vivienne  had  become  a 
leader  of  fashion.  Her  hotel  was  sumptuous,  and  open  to  all 
strangers,  as  well  as  to  all  that  was  strange,  modern  and  bizarre  in 
Paris.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  her  ambiguous  position; 
people  took  it  for  granted  that  Salvy,  the  new  man,  the  brilliant 
advocate,  was  unfailingly  to  be  found  on  all  occasions  in  the 
attractive  salon  of  the  most  mignonne  hostess  of  the  day. 

All  ties  had  been  loosened,  and  new  refinements  of  liberty  were 
invented  for  the  men  and  women  of  a  world  reeling  in  unstable 
equilibrium  between  anarchy  and  despotism. 

Members  of  the  "  Five  Hundred,"  and  members  of  the  Conaeil 
des  Anciens,  the  two  governing  bodies,  met  in  the  streets  and  at 
the  cafes  to  discuss  the  elevation  of  this  political  firebrand  of  s 
Salvy,  and  all  who  had  the  chance  gathered  together  at  Yivienne'* 
ball  that  night ;  the  ball  given,  as  all  the  world  knew,  to  fete  the 
successful  candidate  of  the  Bonconseil  section. 

Yivienne,  costumed  as  Diana,  with  diamond  crescents  blazing 
in  her  fair  hair,  crisped  like  Poppeia's,  was  waiting  in  her  great, 
bright  dancing-room  for  the  step  that  still  made  her  heart  beat 
quickly. 

All  her  days  were  dim  and  distant  now  beyond  that  one  upon 
which  she  had  first  seen  Salvy.  Since  then  the  colours  of  her 
life  had  been  deep-dyed,  shot  with  the  crimson  of  passion  that  for 
ever  means  pain. 

She  moved  about  restlessly,  a  slight,  glittering  thing.  To  the 
sympathetic  vivacity  that  had  won  for  her  the  popularity  of  a 
seductive  child,  was  added  a  wistful,  pathetic  soul  that  haunted 
the  windows  of  her  dark  eyes. 

That  is  the  sort  of  soul  a  mermaid  has — sometimes  wildly  gay, 
sometimes  startled,  and  shadowed,  as  though  all  the  time  of  its 
joyous  hours  it  must  needs  see  before  it  that  wind-tossed  foam  on 
the  crest  of  the  waves  in  which  its  end  is  to  be. 

In  the  tottering  imbecility  of  the  Convention,  the  fame  of  the 
Black  Butterfly  that  had  ridiculed  it  revived,  and  society  bad 
given  the  soubriquet  to  its  popular  authoress.  She  was  lovelier 
now  than  when  she  had  played  the  feu  f diet  to  poor  doomed  St 
Mande ;  but  her  coquetry  was  more  studied  now  that  she  was  ft 
coquette  for  all  the  world  but  one  man. 
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A  marble  bust  of  Tailored  Salvy  was  set  in  a  huge  laurel 
'wreath  amid  a  blaze  of  light  at  the  top  of  the  room.  She  went 
up  to  it,  and  putting  a  hand  on  either  side  of  the  strong,  wilful 
head,  with  its  bold  features  and  dominating  look,  she  pressed  kiss 
after  kiss  upon  it. 

"  Ah,  how  I  love  thee ! "  she  sighed  to  the  cold  marble. 

Steps  sounded  rapidly  on  the  chalked  and  polished  floor,  and 
with  a  leap  of  the  heart  she  ran  to  meet  Salvy. 

"  How  late/'  she  cried,  "  and  how  welcome ! " 

"  Late?  "  he  repeated,  with  a  preoccupied  air ;  "  the  marvel  is 
I  got  here  so  soon.    It  was  a  splendid  victory." 

His  eyes  flashed,  and  she  smiled  admiringly — proudly  on 
him. 

"  I  was  sure  of  it  beforehand,"  she  said,  "  and  this  is  your  fete — 

"  Tes ;  I  see  the  honour  you  have  done  me — thanks ;  but  as  a 
likeness  that  bust  is  a  failure." 

"Someone  has  been  finding  fault  with  it;  it  pleased  you 
once." 

"  Perhaps ;  own  it  is  grotesque !    Madame  Dubois " 

"  Ah,  the  odious  woman !  It  is  she  who  has  found  fault  because 
it  is  my  order.  They  should  have  guillotined  her  for  trying  to 
assassinate  Monsieur  d'Herbois ! " 

He  laughed. 

"  She  is  a  clever  woman,  she  went  to  prison  sans  sou,  to  die ;  she 
came  out  to  marry  the  wealthiest  of  her  judges ;  she  got  rid  of 
1dm  promptly." 

"By  another  murder  doubtless.    They  talked  of  aconite." 

"  Nonsense.    Politically  she  has  been  most  useful." 

"If  she  serves  you  among  the  canaille,  it  is  because  she  is 
of  it." 

"  Why  not  ?  Ah,  it  was  a  triumph.  My  next  step  is  to  the 
Conseil  des  Anciens,  and  from  that  to  a  directorship — it  must 
-come — is  but  another  step." 

Vivienne,  who  was  a  clever  mimic,  began  to  mimic  Cerise 
Dubois,  her  fellow-prisoner  at  L'Abbaye ;  but  for  once  Salvy  was 
not  amused,  he  was  too  full  of  himself. 

"  You  must  be  first  of  all ;  who  is  there  to  stand  against  you  ?  " 
she  said  presently. 

"  They  are  scarcely  worth  fighting,  it  is  true ;  I  love  the  fight, 
my  Black  Butterfly,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  measure  swords  with 
An  equal." 

"  Cease  to  call  me  that,  Tancred ;  black  is  darkness,  and  Cerise 
—hateful." 
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"  I  was  but  thinking  of  the  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world." 

Then  she  praised  and  flattered  him,  and  his  insatiate  rani!  y  wis 
for  the  time  being  soothed. 

She  had  learnt  her  lesson — poor  butterfly  whose  soft  plumed 
wings  were  between  iron  fingers — she  had  learned  that,  with  an 
egotist,  love  lags  far  behind  the  interests  of  dear  self,  and  she  was 
pitifully  content  with  the  second  place — content  so  long  as  he 
was  pleased,  and  no  other  woman  threw  her  shadow  between 
them.  She  closed  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  long  before  this  her 
brief-lived  sun  had  reached  its  zenith,  and  that  the  shadows  were 
lengthening  every  hour. 

And  now  her  guests  arrived — a  throng  of  mu8cadins%  dubbed 
jeunes8e  dorie  by  Fr&ron — marionettes  in  pink  tights,  plaited  hair, 
togas — women  attired  with  more  attention  to  what  Carlyle  tells 
us  was  the  primitive  use  of  clothing — ornament — than  to  decency. 
Sultanas,  goddesses,  nymphs,  were  the  co-actors  with  the  gilded 
youth,  in  the  farce  in  which  the  tragedy  of  the  French 
"  Bacchanals  "  had  ended. 

Among  these  came  Cerise  Dubois,  beetle-browed  and  insolent, 
in  the  pomp  of  jewels  and  ignorant  arrogance.  Cerise  was 
ambitious.  Had  she  peeped  into  the  future,  her  attentions  to- 
night would  have  been  bestowed  upon  a  certain  young  brigadier- 
general,  who  since  early  spring  had  been  wearily  waiting  for 
employment  that  was  refused  to  his  importunity.  Upon  the 
grim  shyness  of  young  General  Buonaparte  the  graceful  widow 
Beauharnais  took  compassion,  while  Cerise  imagined  that  the 
coming  man  was  to  be  found  amid  the  turbulent  soap-bubbles 
of  political  intrigue. 

Ah,  well !  the  present  is  always  a  Cassandra  of  whose  sooth- 
saying no  one  takes  heed. 

Vivienne  and  Cerise  met — their  words  were  honey  and  gall; 
their  black  eyes  flashed  fire ;  each  perhaps  wished  the  other  dead 
at  her  feet. 

"  Paris  itself  will  soon  be  in  the  hollow  of  our  friend's  hand," 
said  Cerise.  " '  Mon  ami,'  1  said  to  him, '  my  compliments  to 
the  future  Director  of  France.'  That  was  at  two  o'clock ;  when 
did  the  good  news  reach  madame  ?  " 

That  was  the  stiletto  she  planted  in  the  breast  of  Madame 
St.  Mand6,  and  then  with  mutual  compliments  they  separated. 

And  the  hollow  moaning  wind  that  comes  up  through  the  gul& 
of  the  future  blew  chill  upon  the  human  butterfly  drifting  along 
the  valley  of  fading  illusions. 

Late  in  the  evening  she  was  alone  with  Salvy,  within  distant 
sound  of  the  dance  muaic. 
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"  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  Tancred,"  she  began,  turning 
pale  with  nervous  excitement ;  "  something  I  had  kept  for  you  in 
case  you  bad  failed." 

"  Failure  and  Tancred  Salvy  have  not  yet  bowed  to  one 
another,  my  bright  butterfly,"  he  answered  lightly.  "Had  I 
failed,  a  pistol  to  blow  out  my  brains  would  have  been  all 
I  asked." 

"  How  should  you  fail  ?  But  this  is  what  you  once  said  you 
desired  above  all  things." 

His  face  wore  a  guarded  expression,  and  though  his  manner 
was  caressing,  he  scarcely  looked  at  her. 

"  What  is  this  secret  ?  "  he  asked  negligently.  "  Do  not  call 
upon  me  to  remember  what  I '  once  said.1 " 

"It  is — it  is  that  Colonel  St.  Mande  consents  to  a  divorce. 
Tancred,  when  this  is  arranged,  I  shall  not  have  a  care  in  the 
^world." 

"  Tou  speak  of  care,  ma  cKere  ;  you  have  had  no  cares  beyond 
those  of  the  toilette — why  should  you — whom  all  women  envy  ? 
St.  Mande  finds  at  length  that  an  ambitious  man  is  better 
without  a  wife.  He  made  you  a  very  liberal  allowance.  We 
must  be  careful." 

"  I  was  not  his  wife ;  I  was  a  sacrifice ;  I  was  bargained  for 
and  sold!" 

11  As  for  my  career,  it  is  scaling  snow-clad  Alps ;  at  any 
moment  the  avalanche  may  falL  I  will  not,  I  must  not  drag  you 
down  with  me.  At  present  your  position  is*  one  of  enviable 
independence." 

"  Do  I  wish  to  be  independent  of  you  ?  " 
"You  are  all  impulse.  I  must  be  prudent  for  you  at  any 
personal  sacrifice.  I  am  not  my  own  master.  I  belong  to 
France — head,  heart,  and  hands.  But  we  are  getting  on  most 
fatiguing  topics.  I  have  not  yet  told  you  that  you  are  the  most 
adorable  Diana  that  could  ever  awaken  a  happy  Endymion  by 
'  kissing  her  sweetest.' " 

How  pale  she  was  when,  suddenly  bounding  from  his  side,  she 
cried,  "  You  have  not  seen  the  prettiest  dance  in  the  world ! "  and 
accompanying  herself  with  a  trilling  little  melody  like  a  bird's 
song,  she  began  to  waft  about  like  a  flower  set  loose  from  its 
stalk,  in  the  dainty  steps  and  pretty  movements  of  the  newly- 
recovered  art  over  which  Paris  had  gone  mad.  Her  childish 
gaiety  seemed  to  have  revived,  and  mingled  with  crystal  laughter 
and  witty  little  impertinences,  charmed  the  egotist  for  whose 
pleasure  alone  she  cared.  But  his  smile  was  cold ;  just  then  the 
coarse  beauty  and  vigorous  recklessness  of  a  vicious  creature  such 
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as  Cerise  Dubois  seemed  more  attractive.  Egotism,  no  less  than 
imagination,  has  its  strong  delusions. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  her  merriment,  Vivienne  went  down 
on  the  floor  in  a  crushed  heap  of  stormy  sobs.  "  Now  I  know," 
she  wailed,  "  that  you  went  first  to  Cerise  Dubois." 

Chapter  V. 

An  October  day  in  that  same  eventful  year,  1795,  was  drawing  to 
its  close.  Paris  was  barricaded.  The  Convention,  in  an  agony 
of  terror,  was  in  permanent  session.  The  revolutionary  sections 
were  in  arms,  their  headquarters  being  the  Convent  of  Les  Filles 
de  St.  Thomas,  rue  St.  Honore.  With  forty  thousand  National 
Guards  at  their  back,  they  were"  confident  ofi  success,  and  under 
Salvy's  orders  had  seized  the  church  of  St.  Roche,  and  driven  in 
piquets  near  the  Pont  Neuf. 

A  muffled  little  figure  was  waiting  in  the  cloisters  of  the  rifled 
convent.  Before  long  Salvy,  in  the  uniform  of  the  National 
Guard,  came  with  hurried  step  along  the  pavement. 

"  Tou,  Vivienne  ! "  he  cried,  in  angry  amazement. 

"Yes,  it  is  I,  Tancred." 

"You  are  mad  to  be  out !  To-night  there  is  danger  everywhere, 
above  all  here." 

"  I  am  indifferent  to  danger." 

"  You  are  not  wise." 

"  I  am  never  wise." 

"  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  ?    My  time  is  not  my  own." 

"  What  I  have  to  say  is  worth  five  minutes." 

"  This  is  no  time  for  reproaches.  Vivienne,  I  never  disguised 
from  you  that  I  was  an  ambitious  man  ;  that  love  must  have  the 
second  place." 

"  It  was  enough  for  me,  until " 

"I  know  that  I  am  to  blame,  but  man  is  not  master  of 
bis  fate." 

"  Nor  woman  of  her  heart.  I  did  not  live  till  I  knew  you— you 
taught  me  that  happiness  was  my  right — that  man  makes  holy 
that  he  believes,  and  beautiful  that  he  loves.  You  took  my  Kft 
and  threw  it  away." 

"  All  happiness  is  short-lived." 

"When  this  is  over  will  you  remember  your  little  Viviens 
and  come  back  to  her,  Tancred  ?  " 

"  i  This '  means  brilliant  success  or  death  to  me." 

"  It  means  also,  life  or  death  to  me." 

"  Is  this  what  you  came  to  say  ?  " 
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"  No ;  my  brain  goes  round.  If  you  fail  I  shall  love  you 
doubly." 

"Be  reasonable — these  things  are  ruled  by  fate.  At  this 
moment  my  only  confidence  is  in  myself,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Convention  have  no  leader.  I  am  surrounded  by  those  who  wish 
to  see  me  disgraced.'1 

"  I  came  to  tell  you  that  they  have  given  General  Buonaparte 
command." 

"  Parbleu  !  is  this  hearsay  only  ?  " 

"No.  I  was  in  the  House  with  M.  David — for  your  sake. 
M.  Garnot  said  in  the  midst  of  a  debate,  which  was  very  agitated, 
'I  have  the  very  man  we  want  for  this  business — that  little 
Gorsican  officer.  He  will  not  stand  on  ceremony/  M.  David 
said, '  This  is  most  disastrous  for  our  friends  of  the  sections ; '  and 
I  replied, '  They  must  know  at  once/  " 

"Great  heavens!  You  did  well,  Vivienne.  There  is  not  an 
instant  to  lose." 

"  I  have  done  what  I  could  for  you,  Tancred,  though  you  have 
kept  away  from  me  for  so  long." 

"  Yes,  yes — I  am  grateful.    Let  me  go ! " 
"  I  am  no  butterfly  now — but  a  woman." 
"  Vivienne,  all  this  is  too  late." 
"Too  late?" 

"  I  was  married  to  Cerise  Dubois  this  morning." 
"Married?" 

"  Yes.  If  you  understood  my  situation,  you  would  not  blame 
me." 

"You  jest." 

"  No,  no.  It  is  a  fact.  How  could  I  tell  you  would  take  it  in 
this  way?  You  should  not  have  come  here.  I  abhor  women 
meddling  in  serious  affairs.  Leave  me.  To-night  may  be  my 
last — then — what  matters  ?    Pray  to  forget  me." 

"I  have  forgotten  how  to  pray  since  you  told  me  there  was 
none  to  hear." 
"Mon  Dim!  go  now." 

"I  have  always  obeyed  you — yet — there  is  one  little  thing  you 
can  do  for  me,  if  you  will." 
"Can  you  doubt  it?" 

She  put  her  hand  into  his  clasped  upon  a  little  pistol.    "  I  beg 

of  you  to  put  this  to  my  heart — just  here — and  to  fire.    Now  kiss 

me;  say  *  Good-bye,  poor  little  Vivienne.' " 

She  turned  her  face  aside  and  closed  her  eyes. 

He  snatched  the  pistol  from  her  and  flung  it  to  the  end  of  the 

cloister,  with  a  stifled  cry.    Through  his  proof  mail  of  egotistic 
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vanity  a  poisoned  dart  had  struck  him.  He  caught  her  in  Lis 
arms,  the  poor  broken-winged  hntterfly.  The  end  had  been 
written  in  the  beginning,  but  Cassandra  spoke  in  vain. 

Five  minutes  later  Salvy  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Sections  Com- 
mittee. "  Gentlemen/'  he  said,  "  the  game  is  serious ;  our  oppo- 
nents have  a  Head." 


Chaptee  VL 

Madame  db  Palcibe's  refuge  was  a  small  house  behind  walls  in 
a  quiet  street  in  Paris.  She  thought  she  was  dying,  the  pro- 
scribed nuns  whom  she  protected  thought  the  same,  so  did  tbe 
physician.  But  she  alone  knew  that  her  only  disease  was  heart- 
hunger.    She  was  alone  in  the  world. 

"  Only  God  can  cure  me,  little  sister,"  she  said,  on  that  same 
night  of  October  4th. 

"  Oh,  but  certainly,  madame ! " 

"  And  death  is  His  cure." 

At  that  moment  the  door-bell  in  the  courtyard  rang.  Two 
gentlemen  were  admitted  by  the  old  porter,  who  hobbled  across 
with  his  lantern.  After  a  murmured  exchange  of  words,  the 
elder  went  into  the  house,  the  younger,  who  wore  the  republican 
uniform,  remained  in  the  courtyard,  which  was  dark  but  for  a 
beam  of  light  issuing  from  the  window  of  Madame  de  Palcire's 
room.  The  young  officer  folded  his  arms,  and  looked  up  at  the 
sky— half  clouds,  half  stars.  "  Ren6 1 "  he  had  heard  no  footstep, 
and  started  violently  at  the  sound  of  his  name — in  that  voice. 
A  few  paces  from  him  stood  a  little  slight  form.  A  wan,  pale 
face  looked  out  from  under  a  hood. 

"  RenS— dear  little  brother ! " 

"You  here,  woman!"  the  young  marquis  spoke  with  angry 
agitation,  and  fell  back,  frowning  and  biting  his  lip. 

"  She  wrote ;  but  I  saw  her  through  the  window.  I  heard  her 
speak :  it  is  you  she  wants,  not  me.  She  gives  me  up — well,  she 
doesn't  know ;  but  Rene " 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me.  You  have  dragged  the  honour  of  onr 
House,  and  the  name  of  the  best  of  men,  in  the  dust.  He  has 
been  my  best  friend.    I  wash  my  hands  of  you ! " 

"  Ren6,  can  you  be  cruel  to  your  Vivienne  ?  " 

"  For  the  sake  of  a  low-bred,  intriguiug  villain." 

She  uttered  a  low  cry  of  pain.  Ben6  went  on  indignantly, 
"  You  have  blasted  St.  Mande's  happiness  and  disgraced  me.' 

"  Ah,  Renl ! "  she  turned  away  in  despair. 
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He  had  the  cruelty  of  youth.  Years  after  he  looked  back  and 
understood  the  tragedy  embodied  in  that  passive  figure. 

Looking  frowningly  down  upon  her  he  said :  "  Until  he  forgives 
you,  hope  for  nothing  from  me.  Gain  bis  pardon,  and  you  will 
not  have  long  to  wait  for  mine." 

Then  he  turned  his  back,  and  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
yard. 

Within  the  lighted  room  Madame  de  Palcire  and  her  visitor,  who 
was  the  Due  de  Surcigny,  had  met  in  another  sort  of  re-union. 

"  At  last,  due,  at  last,"  Monique  was  saying,  with  a  new  light 
in  her  eyes.  "  At  last  you  have  remembered  me,  and  come  to  see 
me  die." 

"No:  to  bid  you  live ! "  he  replied,  kissing  her  frail  hand. 

"  But  why  so  long  without  a  sign  ?    Is  it  possible " 

"  All  is  possible  to  the  boundless  stupidity  of  man !  At  present 
I  will  not  speak  of  the  past." 

"  You  know,"  she  said  softly,  "  that  he  is  dead  ?  " 
"  Nothing  that  concerns  you  is  unknown  to  me,  Moniqua    But 
it  was  not  for  selfish  hopes,  it  was  to  restore  to  you  one  who 
cannot  live  without  your  love  that  I  have  come." 
"  Not  the  unhappy  Vivienne  ?  " 

"  No :  of  her  I  know  nothing,  but  that  she  wronged  the  man  to 
whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude." 

"  Tell  me,  due,  was  it  you  who  paid  my  fine  ?  " 

"Must  I  answer?" 

"You  have  answered!    This  sacrifice  for  me,  and  yet  you 

believed " 

"  Cover  my  crime  with  the  mantle  of  your  charity,  Monique. 

"When  I  learnt  that  it  was  Bend's  life  you  saved " 

"By  that  forced  lie " 

"Well,  let  all  be  forgotten  I    I  must  earn  your  forgiveness." 

"  He — my  husband — sent  to  implore  that,  all  is  now  peace." 

"  Concerning  St.  MandS,  whom  I  have  learnt  to  value — a  certain 

dear  rascal  has  been  saved  from  himself  and  from  scoundrels  who 

would  have  preyed  upon  his  folly,  and  youth,  by  the  watchfulness 

and  kindness  of  his  colonel." 

"  My  unhappy— dishonoured  boy ! " 

"  Not  dishonoured :  he  renounced  a  life  of  inglorious  ease  in 
order  to  serve  his  country,  threatened  by  foreign  invasion* 
Monique,  out  world  is  not  his :  he  belongs  to  the  future ;  do  not 
break  his  heart  and  yours  by  refusing  him  the  only  maternal  love 
he  has  ever  known.  He  is  worthy  of  his  name,  though  for  the 
present  his  badge  is  not  the  white  ribbon ;  he  is  worthier  of  yon 
than  he  was  a  year  ago." 
vol.  xcv.  2  L 
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Happily  human  hearts  are  not  adamant,  and  there  are  few  who 
haye  the  pride  or  the  courage  to  put  the  eup  from  their  lips  when 
they  are  dying  of  thirst. 

"  Is  he  here,  Baymond  ? — my  boy ! "  exclaimed  Monique,  the 
tears  flooding  her  eyes ;  and  then  M.  de  Surcigny  knew  that  the 
cause  was  won,  and  hurrying  to  the  door  summoned  Ren6  to  the 
arms  that  were  longing  to  hold  him. 

Inside,  love  was  working  one  of  its  daily  miracles,  and  casting 
oil  on  the  flickering  flame  of  a  life. 

Outside,  all  was  dark.  With  a  long  sobbing  sigh  the  prodigal 
child  for  whom  there  was  no  place  stole  away. 

There  are  always  those  in  the  warmth  within  and  those  in  the 
cold  outside. 

Dawn  found  lines  of  defence  along  the  quays,  and  companies 
of  soldiers  parading  the  streets.  The  first  sign  of  Buonaparte's 
vigour  was  shown  by  the  sudden  seizure  of  the  guns  at  the  ill- 
guarded  camp  of  Sablons.  By  twenty  minutes9  start  he  turned 
the  fate  of  France,  and  when  the  insurgents  massed  themselves 
about  the  lofty  flight  of  steps  that  leads  to  the  church  of  St. 
Roche,  they  had  nothing  but  a  forest  of  musket  barrels  with 
which  to  meet  the  enemy's  artillery. 

The  sectionist  generals  belonged  to  the  old  body-guard  of 
Louis  XVL,  and  their  men  distrusted  them.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  exertions  of  Cerise  Dubois,  who  urged  the  faint-hearted, 
and  jested  with  the  resolute,  those  who  answered  the  call  to  arms 
would  haye  been  fewer  than  they  were.  But  instead  of  increasing, 
the  numbers  were  beginning  to  melt  away  down  back  streets  and 
into  cellars. 

Salvy  was  the  first  to  see  the  danger,  the  last  to  despair. 
The  white  flag  of  truce  had  been  refused  by  the  Convention  after 
much  agitation.  "Victory  or  death"  was  the  reply.  Their 
prompt  young  general  sent  the  timid  members  800  muskets,  with 
his  compliments,  which  they  eyed  gravely ! 

His  orders  were  given,  all  the  guns  were  to  be  turned  on  St 
Boche.  Salvy,  with  the  other  leaders,  was  in  the  church,  when 
Cerise  suddenly  appeared  in  the  vivandifere's  drefes  she  had 
assumed. 

•'I  am  worth  all  your  ci-devant  generals  put  together,"  she 
said,  wiping  her  hot  face.  "  The  men,  who  adore  me,  have  made 
a  bonfire  to  celebrate  our  marriage." 

"Indeed?"  Salvy  went  aside  with  her  into  one  of  the 
chapels. 

♦'Yes:  a  feu-de-joie  at  Madame  St.  Mand^s  house.  Jealousy 
is  my  foible.    I  have  too  much  spirit  to  tolerate  a  rivaL" 
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'You  have  burnt  her  house!"  Repressing  his  rage,  Salvy 
went  on,  "My  moments  are  precious.  Go,  you  must  not  stop 
here." 

"Must,  must!  I  must  inform  you,  monsieur,  that  you  are  too 
ready  with  that  phrase ! "  Her  face  crimsoned,  her  voice  rose  to 
a  shriek.  "  Let  me  tell  you,  I  am  your  bride,  your  general,  and 
moreover  your  military  chest.    You  owe  me  everything !" 

"I  owe  her  more:  she  warned  me  that  Buonaparte  was  in 
command." 

"You  have  seen  her  then — since  our  wedding?" 

"What  if  I  have?" 

"Cheat,  villain,  l&che!"  screamed  Cerise,  stamping  with  both 
feet,  and  shaking  her  fists  in  his  face. 

"  Go,  I  tell  you !    The  firing  has  begun." 

Boom,  boom  went  the  cannon;  the  houses  shook,  and  the 
windows  were  splintered.    Salvy  hurried  to  his  post. 

"  The  men  shall  know  that  they  are  betrayed ! "  shrieked  the 
fury  after  him.     "  You  shall  see  if  I  have  friends  I " 

"  To  win,  or  to  lose ;  it  is  all  alike  empty,"  Salvy  said  to  him- 
self ;  but  the  next  moment  the  excitement  of  the  fight  seized  upon 
him,  and  he  was  himself  again. 

Another  roar  of  artillery — crack,  crack  along  the  lines  went 
the  musketry  fire.  Muskets  against  grape  shot,  with  that  there 
can  be  but  one  end.  The  steps  were  strewn  with  dead  men  and 
marble  splinters.  Orders  were  given  to  charge  with  the  forlorn 
hope  of  carrying  the  guns.  They  were  brave  men  on  both  sides, 
and  the  blood-thirst  was  upon  them,  though  Frenchmen  and 
Bepublicans  faced  one  another. 

General  Buonaparte  was  perfectly  cool.  "Fire  upon  the 
leaders ! "  had  been  his  order ;  "  let  no  life  be  wasted."  Another 
burst  of  artillery  thunder,  and  some  two  hundred  of  the  Section- 
ists  lay  dead. 

"Charge!"  In  close  compact  mass  the  troops  of  the  Con- 
vention surged  downwards  through  the  clouds  of  smoke. 

A  moment  before  this  a  woman — a  mere  girl — with  soft  fair 
hair  fluttering  round  a  small  wan  face,  flitted  into  the  open  space 
before  the  steps,  and  passed  up  among  the  soldiers.  So  swiftly 
and  quietly  she  dipped  through  the  ranks  that  a  Breton  guards- 
man started  and  crossed  himself,  swearing  that  he  had  seen  one 
of  his  seven  saints. 

On  came  men — guns — bayonets — sabres — sweeping  down,  and 
pouring  up  over  the  struggling  broken  lines  of  the  insurgents. 
The  fight  was  sharp  and  short,  the  victory  complete.  The  "  Sec- 
tions "  fled,  were  sabred,  or  taken  prisoners. 

2  l  2 
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The  troops  of  Buonaparte  were  in  possession  of  St.  Roche,  ml 
that  meant  Paris — France. 

Under  the  Doric  columns,  whence  Faith  and  Hope,  in  marble, 
surveyed  the  carnage,  and  wondered  what  had  become  of  sister 
Charity,  was  gathered  a  group  of  men. 

St.  Mand6  kneeling,  with  a  little  fair  dead  face  upon  his  breast 
— a  curious  contrast  to  the  grim  swarthy  dead  soldiers  lying 
around. 

Ren6  was  there  in  a  frenzy  of  boyish  grief  and  rage.  Saby 
was  a  prisoner,  and  wounded,  between  two  soldiers. 

"Shall  I  shoot  the  dog?"  cried  Ben6,  passionately. 

"He  is  your  prisoner;  spare  him/'  St.  Mand6  answered,  in  a 
calm  expressionless  voice. 

"  One  moment,  gentlemen,"  Salvy  said,  stepping  forward  and 
looking  down  on  Vivienne's  white  face. 

The  marquis  sprang  between  them,  but  he  put  him  away  with 
an  iron  hand.  "  You  cannot  prevent  me  taking  my  farewell,"  be 
said.  "  She  meant  to  die  with  me,  and  for  me.  I  have  her 
pardon  to  ask." 

Kneeling  with  difficulty,  he  lifted  the  little  dead  hand  and 
pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  rising,  with  a  grey  face  of  pain,  "  do  with  me 
what  you  please." 

St.  Mande,  with  his  head  bowed,  remained  in  the  silence  of  a 
grief  with  which  no  man  could  meddle. 

There  was  the  sweet  face  for  which  he  had  made  shipwreck  of 
happiness ;  and  just  then  he  knew  nothing  but  the  crushing  mys- 
tery of  life — love — death. 
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Yobkshibe  is  yeined  by  many  rivers  born  among  the  mountain 
masses  of  the  great  Pennine  Ridge,  which,  after  flowing  for  the 
more  part  in  a  S.E.  direction,  and  imparting  life  and  beauty  to 
exquisite  dales,  ultimately  mingle  their  waters  with  those  of  the 
eastern  sea.  Like  the  rest  of  the  English  streams  they  were 
present  at  the  marriage  of  Thames  and  Medway,  "sixe  sad 
brethren," 

"  Still  TJre,  Bwif t  Wharf e,  and  Oze  the  most  upright, 
High  Swale,  unquiet  Nidd,  and  troublous  Skell." 

Fairie  Queen,  iv.  2. 

It  is  the  second  of  these  which  for  the  moment  invites  attention  : 
swift  Wharfe,  flowing  down  through  all  but  the  most  southerly 
of  the  several  valleys  which  connect  the  highlands  of  the  west  with 
the  great  plain  of  the  Ouse.  Below  it  is  Airedale,  begrimed  with 
the  busy  life  of  the  factory ;  and  above  it  again  are  Nidderdale, 
Wensleydale  and  Swaledale,  undefiled  by  the  smoke  of  towns,  and 
peopled  even  now  by  a  race  capable  of  suggesting  to  Wordsworth 
such  a  character  as  Michael.  In  its  upper  part  this  noble  valley 
descends 

"from  the  waste  Western  wild 
Whence  all  but  mountaineers  by  Nature  are  exiled 
On  Langstrothdale," 

(Drayton,  "  Polyolbion") 
whose 

"Milk-fed  fellows,  fleshy  bred, 
Well-browned  with  standing  bows  upbent,'* 

followed  the  Shepherd  Lord  Clifford  to  the  field  of  Flodden.  But 
the  river  preserves  its  name  from  its  source  beneath  the  southern 
brow  of  Cam  Fell,  where  Archbishop  Hutton  once  knelt  in  prayer, 
mindful  of  the  time  when,  a  shoeless  lad,  he  had  there  disturbed  a 
cow  that  he  might  warm  his  feet  in  her  couch ;  flowing  past  the 
mouldering  ruins  of  Bolton,  Otley — still,  as  in  Gray's  days,  "a 
large  airy  town  with  clean  but  low  rustic  buildings  " — Wetherby, 
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Tadcaster — from  whose  vicinity  Roman  masons  took  stone  for  the 
walls  of  Eboracum — to  the  junction  with  the  Ouse  near  Cawooi 
Of  all  the  Yorkshire  dales,  Wharfedale  is  perhaps  the  most  varied, 
for  here,  besides  the  beauty  of  the  river  gliding  with  the  celerity 
from  which  our  forefathers  named  it,*  now  reposing  in  deep 
crystal  pools  upon  which  the  cattle  as  they  drink  cast  an  un- 
stirred image,  now  again  rushing  through  narrow  channels  or 
tumbling  over  ledges  of  rock,  we  have  the  deep  influence  of  the 
wooded  hills  and  undulating  moors  all  flushed  with  fern  and 
heath,  to  say  nothing  of  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  ivy-clad 
Priory  enhanced  by  Wordsworth's  story  of  the  Wild  Doe  which 
on  each  succeeding  Sunday  haunted  its  graveyard;  and  if  more 
be  needed  there  is,  besides,  rich  wealth  of  historic  association  to 
attract  to  those  shores  of  Wharfe  which  Turner  could  never 
revisit  without  tears,  nor  speak  of  in  latest  life  save  with  faltering 
voice. 

For  viewing  the  upper  part  of  Wharfedale,  Bolton  bridge  is  the 
most  convenient  station.  The  meadow  stretching  from  the  bridge 
to  the  Priory  was  waving  with  corn  almost  ready  for  the  sickle 
when,  on  a  day  towards  the  close  of  the  month  of  July,  1644,  on  his 
way  to  Marston  Moor,  where  50,000  subjects  of  one  king  stood  face- 
to-face,  Prince  Eupert  (whose  dog  "  Boy  "  was  amongst  the  slain) 
encamped  his  cavalry  upon  it:  the  elm  under  which  he  dined 
was  remembered  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century.  Yet 
once  again  the  ripening  grain  in  the  same  field  suffered  a  like 
fate,  during  the  troubled  days  of  1745. 

The  grey  ruins  of  the  Priory  may  now  be  seen  embowered  in 
trees  on  a  little  promontory  of  level  park  land  enclosed  by  one 
of  the  sweeps  of  Wharfe.  Here  for  more  than  three  hundred  years 
it  stood  in  comparative  security  and  peace;  the  torrent  rolled 
round  its  base,  and  shook  not  its  strong  foundation,  and  the  gales 
of  winter  passed  harmlessly  over  its  towers.  But  a  time  came 
(1540)  when  the  violence  of  man  did  what  winds  and  waves  could 
not  do,  and  the  storm  of  a  mighty  controversy  beat  on  the  house, 
and  it  fell  with  hundreds  more,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it. 

Below  the  old  Abbey  the  stream  foams  over  stepping-stones, 
standing  on  whose  slippery  coign  of  vantage  the  angler  cast  his 
fly  across  the  stream  as  he  lured  to  destruction  the  splendid  trout 
in  Landseer's  well-known  picture  now  at  Chatsworth;  and 
presently  the  river  ripples  and  eddies  onward,  washing  the  foot 
of  a  well-wooded  scar  down  whose  ruddy  flank  a  tiny  streamlet 
tinkles  and  splashes  in  the  sunshine,  and  above  whose  rocky 
eminence  rise  rounded  hills  to  the  purple  moorlands  beyond. 
•  Wharfe,  A.-S.  guer  =  rapid. 
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Looking  up  stream,  limestone  summits  rise  steeply  to  a  height 
of  some  1200  feet  above  the  riyer,  which  has  just  escaped  the 
narrow  embrace  of  the  "  Strid."  *  The  entire  prospect  is  one 
which  affects  the  imagination  strongly;  the  sternness  of  the 
mountain  scenery  contrasting  sharply  with  the  peacefnlness  of 
the  decayed  old  Abbey,  speaking  of  days  when  the  sound  of  its 
bells  for  prayer  rolled  through  the  stillness  of  the  valley,  and  the 
voice  of  sacred  song  swelled  through  the  long-drawn  aisles  and 
blended  with  the  murmur  of  the  river  rushing  by.  Nor  must 
the  tradition  of  the  circumstances  to  which  the  foundation  owed 
its  origin  be  forgotten,  yet  further  darkened  as  they  are  said  to 
be  by  more  recent  losses  of  others  as  young  and  well-beloved  in 
the  same  spot  as  claimed  the  boy  of  Egremont.f 

The  Lady  Adeliza,  or  Alice  de  Eomille,  mother  of  the  boy  of 
Egremont,  was  daughter  of  William  de  Meschines  and  Cicely  his 
wife,  heiress  of  Bobert  de  Eomille  of  Skipton,  to  whom  the 
Conqueror  had  granted  large  estates  in  Craven  and  Wharfedale. 
These  two  had  founded  (1120)  at  Embsay,  near  Skipton,  a  Priory 
for  Augustinian  Canons,  who,  lacking  the  enduring  zeal  of  the 
Cistercians  of  Fountains  beside  the  Skell,  and  shivering  on  the 
bleak  and  wind-swept  heights  of  Embsay,  besought  Alice  to  grant 
them  the  fertile  vale  and  lands  beside  the  Wharfe.  So  at  least 
the  story  runs ;  but  tradition  as  recorded  in  Wordsworth's  well- 
known  poem  t  would  have  us  believe  that  the  Lady  caused  the 
Priory  to  be  erected  on  the  nearest  eligible  site  to  the  place  where 
her  only  son  perished  in  the  Wharfe.  With  hound  in  leash  and 
hawk  in  hand  he  essayed  to  spring  across  the  "  Strid,"  but  the 
dog  hanging  back,  the  boy  was  dragged  beneath  the  foaming  of 
the  angry  water.  A  forester  who  had  witnessed  the  fate  of  young 
Eomille  conveyed  the  sad  intelligence  to  his  mother  with  the 
words,  "  What  is  good  for  a  bootless  beane  ?  "  (hopeless  prayer.) 

"And  she  made  answer  endless  sorrow. 
For  she  knew  that  her  son  was  dead. 
•  •  »  » 

From  which  affliction — when  the  grace 
Of  God  had  in  her  heart  found  place— 
A  pious  structure  fair  to  see 
Bose  up — this  stately  priory." 

It  seems  cruel  to  call  in  question  a  tradition  which  has  risen 
Phoenix-like  from  its  ashes,  to  be  embalmed  in  the  verse  of  Sogers 
and  Wordsworth ;  and  we  may  surely  believe  that  some  life,  at  all 

*  A.  S.  Stry(h  =  a  tumult. 

t  '  Modern  Painters/  vol.  iv.    '  Whitaker's  History  of  Craven.' 

%  'White  Doe  of  Bylstone.' 
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events,  dear  to  the  founder  of  the  Priory  was  lost  where  the 
*Bgry  river  has  cleft  for  itself  a  passage  scarce  fire  feet  wide, 
extending  for  sixty  yards  through  its  bed  of  solid  rock.  The 
leap  is  rendered  more  than  ordinarily  dangerous  by  reason  of  the 
broad  strand  of  naked  grit  which  on  either  side  borders  the 
chasm.  There  is  yet  another  tradition  connected  with  this  spot, 
according  to  which,  ere  each  victim  is  exacted,  a  white  horse  is 
seen  to  rise  out  of  the  waters. 

Bat  if  Time  has  unroofed  and  thrown  down  the  lofty  aisles  and 
superb  altar  of  the  Priory,  the  Canons  have  not  left  themselves 
wholly  without  witness,  and  many  interesting  facts  may  be 
gleaned  from  a  glance  at  the  Compotus  of  Bolton.  Thus  we  find 
in  the  year  1300  as  much  as  £13  6s.  8d.  paid  for  a  horse.  Six 
years  later  occurs  an  entry  which  shows  that  wolves,  though  rare, 
were  not  yet  wholly  extinct  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Loup  Scar 
still  perhaps  preserves  their  memory  some  miles  further  up  the 
dale.  In  1320  one  of  the  brethren  needed  the  services  of  a 
physician,  who  had  to  come  over  from  York,  some  thirty  miles  or 
more,  and  received  six  shillings  as  his  fee ;  while  half-a-crown  was 
paid  the  same  year  for  breaking  a  colt  In  1321  occurs  a 
memorandum  indicative  of  a  state  of  things  assuredly  without 
parallel  in  these  nineteenth-century  days,  for  the  Priory  was  put 
to  an  expense  of  £24  by  reason  of  the  Archbishop's  visitation,  his 
grace's  retinue  consisting  of  no  less  than  200  men  and  horses,  with 
a  pack  of  hounds.  A  lesser  ecclesiastical  light — the  Archdeacon  of 
Richmond — is  recorded  to  have  "  visited  "  with  a  train  of  ninety- 
seven  horses.  Nor  did  the  brethren  despise  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  for  1800  gallons  of  wine  were  laid  in  at  Hull  for  a  single 
year's  consumption,  while  only  three  books  seem  to  have  been 
purchased  in  the  course  of  forty  years.  The  grayling,  "  flower  of 
fishes,"  still  affords  sport  in  the  hot  months,  when,  as  honest 
Walton  says,  "  he  is  very  pleasant  and  jolly ; "  and  the  red  deer, 
descendants  of  the  Prior's  old  stock,  still  wander  amid  the 
venerable  shades  which  stretch  upwa,rd  towards  the  crest  of 
Simon*  Seat  Above  the  "Strid"  grey  tower-like  projections  of 
rock,  stained  with  various  hues  of  lichen,  and  hung  with  loose  and 
streaming  canopies  of  ling,  start  out  at  intervals,  and  the  scene 
terminates  with  the  shattered  remains  of  Barden  Tower. 

Bolton  was  the  burial-place  of  many  of  the  famous  Cliffords, 
lords  of  Skipton,  a  family  originally  Welsh,  who,  settling  in 
Craven,  became  Earls  of  Cumberland.  The  last  Earl  died  1643,  and 
his  daughter  married  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  whence  it  came  about 
that  the  Bolton  property  passed  into  possession  of  the  Duke  of 

*  The  Northern  hero  Sigmund  (?). 
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Devonshire.  It  is  said  also  that  the  Mauleverers  were  buried 
upright  in  a  chantry  chapel  adjoining  the  nave — 

"  Pass,  pass  who  will  yon  chantry  door, 
And  look  through  the  chink  in  the  fractured  floor; 
Look  down,  and  see  a  griealy  sight, 
A  vault  where  the  bodies  are  buried  upright." 

The  "griesly  sight/'  however,  can  no  longer  be  seen,  although  the 
coffins  were  found  standing  upright  when  the  rault  was  opened  in 
1854.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  the  monks  had  commenced 
the  building  of  a  new  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and 
for  years  afterwards  the  crane  continued  to  stand  on  the 
incompleted  work  like  that  which  was  a  while  ago  a  familiar 
feature  at  Cologne ;  and  as  long  as  it  remained,  so  long  did  the 
country  people  adhere  to  the  belief  that  the  Canons  would  one  day 
return. 

No  great  distance  above  the  "Strid"  is  the  old  tower  of 
Barden, '« yale  of  the  wild  boor,"  shrouded  in  forest  shadows  and 
bordered  by  the  heathery  slopes  of  Thorpe  Fell,  immortalised  in 
Turner's  well-known  work,  a  ruined  Tudor  house  full  of  memories 
of  Henry  Clifford,  the  Shepherd  Lord,  son  of  the  *  black-faced  " 
Clifford  whose  bloodthirsty  career  was  cut  short  by  the  stroke  of  a 
headless  arrow  at  Ferrybridge  (close  to  Lord  Houghton's  seat  at 
Fryston)  on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Towton.  The  estate 
being  forfeited,  the  unfortunate  heir,  then  only  fire  years  old,  was 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  amid  the  glens  of  Blencathra,  on  the  road 
between  Keswick  and  Penrith,  until  the  accession  of  Henry  VII. 
restored  to  him  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers.  He  fixed  his 
residence  at  Barden,  where  he  studied  astronomy,  perhaps  also 
"  the  art  that  none  may  name,"  with  the  neighbouring  Canons  of 
Bolton.  After  many  years  spent  in  retirement,  he  issued  forth  at 
sixty  years  of  age  to  take  an  important  command  at  Flodden, 
surviving  the  battle  by  ten  years.  His  son,  first  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land, whose  " ungodly  and  ungudely  disposition"  was  much 
complained  of  by  his  father,  became  leader  of  a  band  of  outlaws, 
and  is  the  supposed  hero  of  the  ballad  of  the  "  Nut-brown  Maid." 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  Bolton  Abbey  passed  into  his 
possession. 

There  is  a  romantic  story  of  Skipton  and  the  Cliffords  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  *  when  the  castle  was  defended  by  this  same 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  who  had  been  joined  by  two  of  the  Askes, 
brothers  of  the  leader  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Lady  Eleanor, 
the  Earl's  daughter-in-law,  with  her  three  little  children  and  a 
party  of  ladies,  was  staying  at  Bolton  Abbey,  some  ten  miles  away, 
*  Froude's  History,  voL  iL,  pp.  552-3,  et  $eq. 
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when  the  insurrection  broke  out ;  and  on  the  third  day  of  the 
siege  notice  was  sent  to  the  Earl  that  they  would  be  held  as 
hostages  for  his  submission,  and  it  was  threatened  that  the  very 
next  day  they  should  be  brought  up  in  front  of  a  storming  party, 
and  in  the  event  of  renewed  failure  that  the  besiegers  "  would 
violate  all  the  ladies  and  enforce  them  with  knaves  "  beneath  the 
walls.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  therefore,  Christopher  Aflke,  with 
the  Vicar  of  Skipton,  a  groom  and  a  boy,  stole  out  through  the 
camp  of  the  foe.  He  crossed  the  moors  with  led  horses  by  hardly 
traceable  paths,  and  "  drew  such  a  draught,"  he  says,  that  he 
conveyed  all  the  ladies  "  through  the  commons  in  safety,  so  clean 
and  close  that  the  same  never  mistrusted  nor  perceived  till  they 
were  within  the  walls  of  the  castle."  Foremost  among  the 
descendants  of  the  Shepherd  Lord  stands  the  famous  Lady  Anne 
Clifford,  who  defended  Brougham  Castle  against  her  uncle,  rode 
cross-legged  to  meet  the  judges  of  assize  when  she  acted  bb 
High  Sheriff  by  inheritance  of  Westmoreland,  erected  Spenser's 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  as  was  said  of  her  in  her 
funeral  sermon,  "  could  talk  well  upon  all  subjects,  fro* 
predestination  to  slea  silk."*  This  Lady  Anne  planted  in  the 
keep  of  Skipton  Castle  an  acorn  from  Boscobel  oak,  in  token  of 
the  ancient  loyalty  of  her  house,  lived  to  be  eighty-seven  yea** 
old  without  ever  taking  wine  or  physic,  and  is  perhaps  beat 
known  from  her  reputed  reply  to  the  minister  of  Charles  II.  who 
had  written  naming  a  candidate  for  her  borough  of  Appleby— "I 
have  been  bullied  by  an  usurper,  I  have  been  neglected  by  a  ooirt 
but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a  subject.  Tour  man  shan't 
stand." 

From  Barden  Tower  (a  ruin  since  1774)  we  come  to  Burasall, 
where  Eugene  Aram  was  at  school;  and  Appletreewick,  which 
produced  William  Craven  (1548),  who  went  to  London  as  a  lad  in 
a  carrier's  cart — three  weeks  being  spent  on  the  way — became 
mercer,  Lord  Mayor,  and  father  of  Lord  Craven,  reputed  second 
husband  of  Elizabeth,  widowed  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  "  queen  of 
hearts  "  and  mother  of  Prince  Rupert ; — thus  comments  Whitaker, 
"  the  son  of  a  Wharfedale  peasant  matched  with  the  sister  of 
Charles  I."  It  was  the  same  Lord  Craven,  by  the  way,  who 
commanded  the  guard  at  Whitehall  the  evening  of  27th  Decemhe** 
1688,  when  Dutch  William's  troops  entered  the  park,  and  to* 
younger  brother  founded  the  Craven  scholarships. 

At  Bylstone,  on  the  road  between  Skipton  and  Upper  Wharfe- 
dale, was  the  "  sequestered  home  "  of  the  Nortons,  who  lost  the 
whole  of  their  Yorkshire  property  for  their  share  in  the  rifling 
•  Hartley  Coleridge's  « Lives  of  Northern  Worthies.' 
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of  the  North  (1569),  bat  its  foundations  only  can  now  be  seen. 
Old  Norton  was  probably  among  the  30,000  troopers  who  had 
followed  Kobert  Aske  from  Pomfret  to  Doncaster  behind  the 
banner  of  the  Five  Wounds  of  Christ.  Among  his  sons  was 
Christopher,  who  had  been  admitted  among  Lord  Scrope's  guard 
over  Mary,  at  Bolton  Castle,  Wensleydale.  The  poor  youth  was, 
like  many  another,  bewitched  by  the  fair  eyes  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  two  years  later  perished  beneath  the  knife  of  the 
executioner  at  Tyburn.*  But  the  tradition  accepted  by  Words- 
worth of  the  execution  of  Norton  and  all  his  sons  is  untrue ;  one 
of  them  only  came  to  this  sad  end,  the  others  fled  with  their 
father  to  the  Low  Countries. 

Still  passing  up  stream  we  reach  Kilnsey,  whither  the  flocks  of 
the  monks  of  Fountains  were  yearly  driven  to  be  shorn,  and  its 
famous  crag  of  limestone  standing  out  like  the  towers  of  some 
Cyclopean  fortress,  once  a  promontory  overhanging  the  primeval 
loch,  which  is  now  the  green  valley  of  the  Wharfe;  and  so 
onwards  past  Kettlewell  and  Hubberholme,  whose  little  church 
still  retains  its  roodloft,  and  once  received,  it  is  said,  a  congrega- 
tion of  fishes  during  a  flood  from  the  neighbouring  stream ;  on  up 
the  wild  moorland  valley  of  Langstrothdale,  till  the  source  of  the 
river  is  reached  among  the  boggy  fells  reddened  at  certain  seasons 
with  the  ripening  fruit  of  the  cloudberry. 

But  it  is  time  to  hasten  to  the  lower  reaches  of  Wharfedale, 

passing  down  a  fertile  open  valley  from  Bolton  Bridge  to  Ilkley — 

Malvern    of   the  north — where,  under  the  name  Verbeia,  the 

Soman  soldiers  of  the  days  of  Severus  ignorantly  worshipped  the 

nymph  or  goddess  of  the  stream.    Presently  we  come  in  sight  of 

Denton,  the  old  home  of  the  Fairfaxes,  where  Prince  Bupert 

lodged  on  his  way  from  Lancaster  immediately  before  Marston 

Moor,  and  finding  there  the  portrait  of  John  Fairfax,  who  had 

fought  for  his  mother  and  fallen  at  the  siege  of  Frankenthal  in 

the  Palatinate,  spared  for  his  sake  the  mansion  of  the  great 

Puritan  leader.    Here  also  was  born  Edward  Fairfax,  translator 

of  Tasso,  a  work  which  solaced  the  prison  hours  of  the  martyr 

king.     The  first  Lord  Fairfax  is  said  to  have  one  day  visited 

Archbishop  Matthew  at  the  palace  of  Otley,  and  finding  that 

distinguished  prelate  in  low  spirits,  enquired  the  reason  of  bis 

pensiveness.    "  My  lord,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  have  great  reason  of 

sorrow  with  respect  to  my  sons,  one  having  wit  and  no  grace; 

another  grace  but  no  wit ;  and  the  third  neither  wit  nor  grace  to 

direct   him  aright."    "May  it    please    your   Grace,"  rejoined 

Fairfax,  "your  case,  if  sad,  is  by  no  means  singular;  for  I  am 

*  Fronde,  voL  ix.,  chap.  18. 
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grievously  disappointed  in  my  sons.  Ferdinando  I  sent  to  the 
Netherlands  to  train  him  for  a  soldier,  and  he  makes  a  tolerable 
justice  bat  a  mere  coward  at  fighting.  My  next  I  sent  to 
Cambridge,  but  he's  a  mere  dance  at  divinity ;  and  my  youngest  I 
sent  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  he  is  a  good  divine  bat  nobody  at 
the  law."  History,  however,  proved  the  old  man's  assertion  as  to 
Ferdinando  to  have  been  incorrect,  for  he  was  anything  but  & 
coward  at  fighting,  and  became  father  of  the  still  more  famous 
Sir  Thomas,  of  whom  Milton  sang 

"  Fairfax  1  whose  name  in  arms  through  Europe  rings, 
Filling  each  month  with  envy  or  with  praise;1' 

to  whom  also  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Bodleian  and  the  glorious  windows  of  York  Minster. 

The  remains  of  the  first  Lord  Fairfax  lie  in  Otley  church,  beside 
those  of  his  wife,  who  is  thas  commemorated, 

"Here  Lea's  fruitfulneas,  here  Rachael's  beauty, 
Here  lieth  Rebecca's  faith,  here  Sarah's  duty." 

The  fighting  qualities  of  the  race  of  Fairfax  have  been  in  more 
modern  times  also  abundantly  manifested  on  the  bloodstained 
battle-fields  of  Virginia. 

In  Otley  itself  there  is  little  to  interest  a  passing  visitor,  if  f» 
except  the  Manor  House,  which  was  the  site  of  the  mansion  of  the 
Archbishops  of  York,  one  of  whom,  Bowet  by  name,  is  said  to 
have  consumed  there  annually  fourscore  tuns  of  claret.  And  now 
the  epithet  "Swift"  belongs  to  the  river  no  longer,  and  hence- 
forward it  pursues  its  way  with  a  tranquillity  befitting  a  river  of 
the  plain.  Some  mile  and  a  half  away,  embosomed  in  woods,  1* 
Farnley  Hall,  seat  of  the  Fawkes  family,  of  which  the  celebrated 
Guy  was  one,  with  its  memorials  of  Commonwealth  days;  the 
sword  of  Lambert— himself  a  Torkshireman  from  Calton  in  Aire- 
dale—the table  round  which  Cromwell  and  other  parliamentary 
leaders  sat  in  conference,  a  few  days  before  Marston  Moor,  at 
Charles  Fairfax's  house  at  Menston ;  the  Protector's  silver  watch, 
besides  the  hat  which  he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Newbury  and 
the  sword  which  he  carried  at  Marston.  Yorkshire  is  rich  u 
Cromwellian  relics,  many  more  of  which  are  preserved  at  New- 
burgh  park,  Sir  George  WombwelTs,  whither  also  tradition  would 
have  us  believe  the  remains  of  the  Lord  Protector  were  secretly 
brought,  and  rest  walled  np  in  solid  masonry.  But  Farnley  w 
best  known  for  its  associations  with  Turner.  "  Farnley  Hall, 
said  Raskin,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  in  December,  1884,  '^ a 
unique  place ;  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  world;  a  place  where 
a  great  genius  was  loved  and  appreciated,  who  did  all  his  b*' 
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work  for  that  place,  and  where  it  is  treasured  up  like  a  monument 
in  a  shrine."  The  genius,  need  it  be  said,  was  Turner.  Here, 
among  other  triumphs  of  his  art,  are  preserved  the  famous 
sketches,  the  marvellous  result  of  a  three  weeks'  visit  to  the 
sunny  Bhineland.  On  his  return  from  this  particular  tour,  the 
artist  landed  at  Hull  and  came  straight  to  Farnley.  Before  even 
taking  off  his  great-coat,  Turner  produced  these  drawings,  up- 
wards of  fifty  in  number,  rolled  up  anyhow,  from  his  breast 
pocket.  His  friend  Mr.  Fawkes  for  some  £500  bought  them  all, 
whereupon  he  volunteered  to  mount  them,  and  the  following 
morning  went  over  to  Otley,  and  having  furnished  himself  with 
materials,  stuck  them  roughly  on  cardboard  with  wafers,  to  their 
infinite  detriment. 

Following  the  downward  course  of  the  river,  we  come  to  Hare- 
wood  and  its  castle,  with  the  curious  stone  sideboard  let  into  the 
wall  of  the  great  banqueting-room.  Harewood  House,  with  its 
magnificent  collection  of  china,  has  replaced  Gawthorpe  Hall, 
where  Chief  Justice  G-ascoigne  was  born,  the  famous  judge  who 
committed  the  heir-apparent  to  prison  for  an  insult  to  himself :  he 
also  it  was  who  refused  to  pronounce  sentence  on  Sorope,  the 
gentle  archbishop, 

"  Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  bad  touched," 
who  was,  nevertheless,  condemned  in  the  hall  which  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  the  present  dining-room  at  Bishopthorpe. 
Scrope's  rising  (1405)  was  the  outbreak  which  Sir  John  Falstaff 
marched  to  quell,  taking  Gloucestershire  in  his  way,  and  attesting 
his  recruits  before  Mr.  Justice  Shallow.  A  cheery  prelate  was 
Bichard  Scrope,  witness  the  silver  bowl  still  preserved  in  York 
Minster,  with  an  inscription  giving  forty  days*  pardon  to  him  who 
drinks  of  it.  Lord  Strafford  afterwards  resided  at  Gawthorpe, 
enjoying  the  cultivation  of  his  peaches,  quinces  and  grapes. 
"  With  what  quietness  could  I  live  here,"  he  writes  to  Archbishop 
Laud,  from  Gawthorpe,  August,  1556,  some  five  years  before  he  was 
beheaded,  "  in  comparison  with  the  noise  and  tumult  I  meet  else- 
where ;  and  put  more  crowns  in  my  purse  at  the  year's  end,  too."  * 
Sir  John  Cutler  afterwards  bought  Gawthorpe,  the  same  who  is, 
perhaps  unjustly,  satirised  by  Pope :  t 

"  Cutler  saw  tenants  break  and  houses  fall, 
For  very  want  he  could  not  bnild  a  wall. 
His  only  daughter  in  a  stranger's  power, 
For  very  want  he  could  not  pay  a  dower. 
A  few  grey  hairs  his  reverend  temples  crowned, 
Twas  very  want  that  sold  them  for  two  pound." 

*  Jones's  'History  of  Harewood.'  t  'Moral  Essays/  ep.  iii. 
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Arbuthnot's  anecdote  of  his  stockings  is  well  known,  "Sir  JAn 
Outler  had  a  pair  of  black  worsted  stockings,  which  his  maid  darned 
so  often  with  silk,  that  at  last  they  became  a  pair  of  silk  onea" 

The  lower  part  of  "Wharfedale  is  peculiarly  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  the  Fairfax  family.  Here  are  Steeton,  the  seat  of  Si 
William,  who  lost  his  life  at  the  relief  of  Montgomery  Castle 
(1644) ;  Nnn  Appleton,  the  great  Lord  Fairfax's  home ;  Wetherby 
and  Tadcaster,  the  scenes  of  his  exploits ;  and  Bilborough,  where 
rest  his  remains.  At  Nnn  Appleton,  "  Black  Tom/'  as  he — like 
Strafford — was  nicknamed  from  his  swarthy  visage,  opened  com- 
munications with  Monk  for  the  return  of  Charles  H,  and 
entertained  the  General  and  his  officers  at  a  banquet  in  the 
gallery,  and  from  the  stud  which  he  here  maintained  provided 
the  charger  which  Charles  rode  at  his  coronation :  here,  also,  he 
lost  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Vere,  the  lady  who  so  heroically 
interrupted  the  proceedings  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I. ;  and  here  he 
-died. 

His  daughter  Mary,  "  a  little  round  crumpled  woman,  very  fond 
of  finery/'  married  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Bolton  Percy 
church,  where  Cowley  was  best  man,  and  wrote  a  sonnet  on  the 
•occasion.  This  Duke  was  son  of  the  first  Duke  who  was  murdered 
at  Portsmouth  by  Felton,  and  died  1687  at  Eirkby  Moors*, 
though  not  as  Pope  wrote,  "in  the  worst  inn's  worst  room /and 
his  duchess  survived  him  seventeen  years,  one  of  the  few  ladies  of 
the  court  of  Charles  II.  whose  names  have  come  down  to  os 
unstained  by  scandal.  Andrew  Marvel  resided  awhile  at  Nnn 
Appleton  while  employed  in  giving  Mary  Fairfax  "  some  instruc- 
tion in  the  languages." 

About  half  a  mile  below  Tadcaster,  a  tiny  tributary  enclosing 
Towton  Heath  enters  the  river  from  the  south,  whose  waters  on  the 
day  of  battle,  Palm  Sunday,  1461,  streaked  the  stream  of  WW 
with  bloody  foam.  A  thicket  of  wild  roses,  white  and  red,  still 
grows  on  the  field  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Bloody  Meadow: 

"Soon  as  is  the  call  of  spring 
Wake  the  roses  glistening, 
Rosy-red  and  pearly- white, 
As  they  gleamed  in  Towton  fight." 

Belies  of  the  battle  are  occasionally  turned  up ;  among  the 
more  recent,  a  battle-axe  with  handle  of  black  oak,  long  used  for 
breaking  sugar  by  the  wife  of  the  fortunate  finder,  bat  no* 
preserved  in  the  ducal  mansion  at  Alnwick.  The  "butcher" 
Clifford,  whom  Shakespeare  brings  upon  the  scene,  had,  however, 
been  killed,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  day  previous;  and  E*# 
Bichard,  instead  of  being  present  to  draw  comparisons  between 
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the  life  of  a  king  and  that  of  a  "  homely  swain,"  was  awaiting  the 
result  of  the  conflict  at  York. 

At  Cawood  may  still  be  seen  the  gate-house  through  which 
Wolsey  passed  in  his  hour  of  humiliation ;  and  at  Eiccall,  a  few 
miles  below,  the  Norwegian  fleet  of  Hardrada  was  moored  while 
the  troops  marched  to  victory  at  Fulford,  followed  by  revelling  and 
death  at  Stamford  Brig.* 

*  Philipp's  '  Rivers  of  Yorkshire/  Freeman,  iii.,  348. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE  (1859). 


What  boots  it  that  thine  eye  be  bright, 
Thy  boeom  fair,  thy  footsteps  light, 

Since  I  must  never  see 
That  eye  beam  brightly  me  to  greet, 
That  step  bound  lightly  me  to  meet, 

That  boeom  heave  for  me? 

Albeit,  indifferent  as  thon  art, 

I  would  have  clasped  that  icy  heart 

As  closely  to  my  own 
As  he  of  old  embraced  the  form, 
Which  grew  beneath  the  kisses  warm, 

When  love  gave  life  to  stone. 

How  few  in  this  cold  world  have  met 
The  one  of  whom  they  dreamt;  and  yet 

To  waste  the  dreary  hours 
In  a  lone  wild  were  not  such  woe 
As  to  have  met  that  one,  and  know 

She  never  can  be  ours. 

H.  L.  Bulweb  (Lord  Dalling). 
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By  "RITA." 
Author  of  •  Dame  Durdkn,'  '  Two  Bad  Blub  Eyes/  etc.  etc. 

Chapter  I. 

"Remembering  days  that  were." 

"  And  so  Maulrever  is  back  ?  "  drawled  young  Standish  of  the 
Guards  to  a  brother-officer,  as  they  stood  watching  the  circle  of 
dancers  in  Lady  Fortescue's  ball-room. 

"Yes;  queer  thing,  wasn't  it,  his  disappearing  like  that? 
Thought  that  marriage  didn't  suit  his  book.  Family  and  every 
one  cut  up  rough,  you  know.  Couldn't  stand  her.  Pretty  girl 
too,  but  bad  style — awfully  bad  style.  Just  a  second-rate  actress, 
with  a  good  voice ;  no  great  genius  or  anything.  But  he  simply 
went  wild  about  her.  Remember  when  he  used  to  go  every  night 
to  the  Folly  to  see  her.  Only  some  trumpery  little  business  she 
had  too." 

"He  hadn't  the  best  reputation  in  the  world,"  said  Jack 
Standish  thoughtfully.  "  But  yet  at  bottom  he  was  an  awfully 
good  fellow.  We  used  to  see  a  lot  of  him  at  one  time,  and  Cora 
looks  upon  him  to  this  day  as  a  sort  of  Admirable  Crichton." 

"  Tour  cousin  knows  him  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  but  they  haven't  met  for  years.  She  was  only  a 
child  when  he  went  away." 

"  And  now  she's  the  beauty  of  the  season  ?  " 

"Who  owns  that  enviable  nomenclature?"  asked  a  pleasant 
voice  near  the  young  men. 

Jack  started. 

"  Ah,  Maulrever,  is  it  you  ?  We  were  speaking  of  my  cousin. 
You  remember  Cora,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  said  briefly.  "Has  fashion  enthroned  her  as  its 
presiding  goddess  ?  " 

"  It  seems  so.  Ah,  the  dance  is  over.  You  can  judge  whether 
the  dictum  is  deserved.    Shall  I  reintroduce  you  ?  " 

"Certainly  not.  I  will  trust  to  her  memory.  I  suppose 
I  have  not  grown  out  of  recognition,  though  upon  my  soul 
she  has!" 

VOL.   XCV.  2  M 
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He  looked  at  the  beautiful  girl  who  stood  like  a  young  queen 
among  her  courtiers,  at  the  end  of  the  room.  His  eyes,  dark  as 
night,  but  with  a  softened  gleam  in  their  sombre  depths,  rested 
half-tenderly,  half-regretfully  on  her  face.  His  thoughts  wan- 
dered from  the  brilliant  scene  around  him,  to  a  child  running  wild 
about  the  sunny  Devon  lanes,  with  a  heart  as  light  and  a  soul  as 
clear  as  her  eyes. 

"  The  beauty  of  the  season."  The  title  haunted  him  like 
a  refrain  that  one  hears  long  after  the  soug  has  ceased.  He 
moved  along,  and  in  and  out  of  the  maze  of  silk  and  lace,  and 
black  coats  and  trailing  satins  that  filled  the  ball-room.  Man? 
eyes  followed  the  stately  figure  with  its  easy  grace  of  move- 
ment  and  soldierly  bearing.  Jack  Standish  turned  abruptly  to 
his  companion. 

"What  was  the  origin  of  that  sobriquet?" he  asked  with  some 
curiosity. 

"  What — Mephisto  ?  Well,  I  hardly  know.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  very  bad,  and  he  had  the  devil's  own  luck  at  everything." 

"  But  was  there  nothing  special — nothing  more  than  just  an 
ordinary  reputation  for  badness,  and  luck  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of.  I  was  only  a  youngster  at  the 
time,  you  see.    He  looks  a  regular  fire-eater,  doesn't  he  ?" 

"  By  Jove — yes !  But  a  splendid  fellow  all  the  same,  I  don't 
wonder  at  the  women  spoiling  him.  How  they  must  have  gone 
on  about  his  marriage  ! " 

"  They  did." 

"  I  wonder  what  Cora  will  think  of  him  ?  "  muttered  Jack.  "  But 
he's  quite  an  old  fogey  to  her.  Reminds  one  of  the  fellow  in 
that  thing  of  the  Laureate's,  i  I  played  with  her  when  a  child.' " 

"  Which  didn't  prevent  his  falling  in  love  with  her  as  a  woman." 

"  Falling  in  love,"  said  Jack  uneasily.  "  Oh,  no  fear  of  that ! 
Cora's  not  sentimental,  and  Maulrever's  married — at  least  we 
never  heard  of  his  wife's  death." 

"  Besides,  somebody  else  '  played  with  her  as  a  child/  "  laughed 
his  companion.    "  Eh,  Jack  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  very  fond  of  Cora,  and  our  people  want  us  to  hit  it 
off;  and  I  suppose  we  shall — someday.  But  there's  plenty  of 
time  to  think  of  that." 

They  passed  on  to  seek  respective  partners,  and  at  the  same 
moment  Cora  Tresillian  turned  from  the  group  surrounding  her 
and  found  herself  face  to  face  with  Colonel  Maulrever. 

No  need  to  ask  if  she  remembered — no  need  for  formal  question 
or  reply.  Fan,  flowers,  programme,  all  fluttered  unheeded  to  the 
ground — her  eager  hands  went  out  in  eager  greeting,  and  into 
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her  eyes  came  such  a  light  of  gladness  and  of  welcome  as  might 
have  flattered  a  man  far  less  vain  than  Stuart  Maulrever. 

He  looked  in  unconcealed  wonder  at  the  girl.  It  was  not  so 
much  her  beauty  that  struck  him,  as  the  bright,  happy,  sunny 
look  that  told  of  the  innocent  girlish  soul,  unspoiled  and  unsoiled 
t>y  the  world  that  had  crowned  her  its  queen.  A  fair  young 
queen,  indeed,  and  one  whoste  life  was  only  a  rose-path,  its  thorns 
still  hidden  under  leaves  and  blossoms. 

Looking  at  Cora  Tresillian's  face,  it  was  impossible  to  associate 
it  with  any  thought  that  was  not  fair,  and  pure,  and  hopeful  as 
herself. 

Now  it  was  perfectly  radiant. 

"  Is  it  really — really — you  ?  "  she  cried*     "  To  think  we  should 
meet  like  this — in  a  London  ball-room — and  after  all  these  years." 
"  It  is  really — me,"  Maulrever  said,  laughing.     "  How  well  you 
rememhered  me ! " 

"  Have  you  seen  Jack  ?  How  long  have  you  been  home  ?  Why 
didn't  you  come  to  see  us  ?  "  she  went  on  rapidly. 

"  What  a  string  of  questions !  Am  I  to  answer  them  all  at  once 
—here?" 

His  glance  seemed  to  recall  her  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion.  People  were  looking  at  her,  and  at  him — her  flowers 
lay  at  her  feet  unheeded.  He  stooped  and  picked  them  up, 
and  gave  them  to  her.     "  May  I  have  a  dance  ?  "  he  said  quietly. 

"  With  pleasure,"  she  said.  "  The  next — it  belongs  to  Jack,  but 
cousins  don't  count." 

Jack  appeared  to  think  they  did,  as  he  saw  her  walk  off  on  the 
arm  of  Stuart  Maulrever,  "  This  is  our  waltz,  Cora,"  he  said 
reproachfully. 

"  I  can't  dance  it,"  she  said  coaxingly.  "  Don't  be  cross,  Jack* 
You  shall  have  two  to-morrow  night  instead.  I  want  to  talk 
to  Colonel  Maulrever.  Think  of  the  ages  since  I  have  seen  him." 
Jack  could  only  succumb,  but  he  felt  piqued  at  being  thrown 
over  so  coolly.  He  felt  still  more  annoyed  presently  when  he  passed 
a  group  of  men,  and  heard  one  say  to  the  other,  "  Mephisto  at 
his  old  games  again !  It's  to  be  hoped  he  won't  go  in  for  the 
beauty.    She's  no  end  too  good  for  him ! " 

"  If  he  does  go  in  for  her,"  laughed  another,  "  we  may  as  well 
throw  up  the  sponge." 

Meanwhile,  Maulrever  and  his  companion  skirted  the  crowd 
of  dancers,  and  took  their  way  to  a  small  room  leading  out  of  the 
ball-room. 

It  was  quite  deserted  now — a  cool,  dimly-lit  little  chamber 
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with  seats  scattered  here  and  there,  and  tall  plants  and  ferns 
everywhere  abont. 

Cora  took  the  chair  he  offered  her,  and  looked  closely  at  him 
as  he  seated  himself  beside  her.  "  How  changed  you  are  ! "  she 
said  abruptly. 

"  Changed !  in  what  way  ?  " 

His  eyes  did  not  meet  the  frank  girlish  gaze. 

"  In  many  ways,"  she  said  softly.  "  It  is  so  long  since  I  saw 
you,"  she  went  on  as  she  opened  her  fan,  and  waved  it  slowly  to 
and  fro.  "  I  remember  so  well  the  last  time — the  day  you  came 
to  bid  me  good-bye.    We  were  in  the  garden " 

She  broke  off  abruptly ;  something,  a  sigh,  a  movement  of  his, 
had  seemed  to  warn  her  against  pursuing  the  subject  Cora  was 
possessed  of  quick  sympathies  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  rare 
loveliness.  She  changed  the  conversation.  "  What  a  wild  tomboy 
I  used  to  be !  What  lectures  you  used  to  give  me  for  torn  frocks 
and  dirty  hands !     Do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  but  it  seems  impossible  to  think  I  should  have  ever 
had  the  presumption  to  lecture  you;  or  that  the  belle  of  the 
season  could  ever  have  been  guilty  of " 

"  The  torn  frocks,  &c,"  she  interrupted,  smiling.  "  It  is  true 
though,  however  much  your  memory  may  try  to  flatter  you  into 
any  other  belief.  And  so  you  have  really  come  back  from  India 
at  last.    I  am  so  glad— so  very  glad !  " 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked,  laughing.  "  The  days  of  my  self-appointed 
guardianship  are  over.  My  little  wild  rose  is  transformed  into  a 
hothouse  blossom." 

(<  No,  not  a  bit  of  it,"  she  said  decidedly :  "  she  is  just  the 
same ;  but  you " 

"  Aye !  there's  the  rub,"  he  answered  bitterly.  "  I  am — not. 
My  dear  child,  it  is  no  use  saying  we  will  remain  the  same ;  we 
never  can.  The  years  bring  changes  to  ourselves,  to  others,  try 
•as  we  may  to  prevent  their  doing  so.  It  is  the  law  of  nature,  and 
of  human  lives — nothing  ever  remains  unchanged  for  long." 

"  I  feel  just  the  same,"  she  answered  quietly. 

The  white  feathers  of  the  fan  fluttered  close  to  her  cheek, 
touching  its  faint  rose  flush.     He  looked  up  and  sighed. 

"You  are  to  be  envied  then,"  he  said  gravely.  "Will  the 
world  leave  you  that  feeling  long,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  trouble  myself  about  the  world,"  she  said  petulantly. 
"  It  is  pleasant  to  be  admired,  and  have  plenty  of  fun  and  pleasure 
and  amusement ;  pleasant — for  a  time.    Apres " 

"  Apres  f  "  he  questioned,  as  she  left  the  sentence  unfinished 
after  meeting  his  eyes. 
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"  There  are  so  many  other  things,"  she  said,  the  colour  waveriDg 
fitfully  in  her  delicate  cheeks.  "  One  cannot  be  blind — one  must 
see  the  sin  and  the  sorrow  and  the  suffering.  It  seems  to  me 
sometimes  as  if  I  were  heartless  to  enjoy  life  as  I  do  ;  to  feel  so 
happy  ;  to  have  so  many  to  minister  to  my  whims  and  fancies." 

"  My  dear  child,"  cried  her  companion  in  mock  astonishment, 
"  has  not  your  first  season  taught  you  that  the  supreme  essence 
of  happiness  is  selfishness  ?  Trust  me,  the  dark  days  will  come 
soon  enough.  Don't  anticipate  them  by  fancied  sorrows,  or  sen- 
timental regrets." 

"  You  misjudge  me  ! "  she  said  indignantly.  "  I  am  not  given 
to  morbid  or  sentimental  fancies.  What  I  said  I  meant.  I 
thought  you  at  least  would  know  me  better " 

Her  voice  broke.  The  fan  fluttered  quickly,  the  sweet  red  lips 
were  tremulous  with  emotion.  Maubrever  noted  the  signs  of 
agitation  with  a  feeling  of  genuine  surprise.  His  hand  touched 
the  small  gloved  fingers,  and  stayed  the  movement  of  the  snowy 
feathers  that  they  held. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said  gently ;  "  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you. 
The  world  is  a  bad  school  for  faith" 

"In  men  or  women?"  she  asked  quickly.  "Ah,  do  not 
answer.  I  know  what  you  will  say — but  I  am  not  of  your 
world,  Colonel  Maulrever.  You  might  judge  me  differently,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  child  you  were  so  good  to  in  years  gone 
by ;  the  child  who  has  never  forgotten — you " 

"  And  whom  I  can  never  forget." 

The  words  were  very  low,  but  she  heard  them,  and  looked  up 
with  such  gladness  as  might  well  have  repaid  a  memory  more 
faithful  than  his  own. 

They  were  both  silent. 

Something  of  his  own  youth  came  back  to  his  memory ;  some 
remembrance  of  higher,  purer,  better  things.  To  him  Cora  was 
not  "  the  beauty  "  of  the  season,  but  only  a  lovely  wayward  child 
with  all  the  future  unmapped  before  her  careless  feet — a  child 
who  had  pelted  him  with  rose-blossoms  in  the  sunny  Devon  lanes 
— a  child  who  looked  at  him  now  with  a  woman's  soul  dawning  in 
the  wistful,  tender  eyes. 

And  how  could  he  guess  he  was  the  hero  of  her  life  ? 
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Chapter  II. 

"Of  dreams  now  dwelling  where  dead  roses  dwell." 

Cora  Tbesilliax  sat  in  the  pretty  morning-room  of  their  town 
house,  lazily  sipping  her  chocolate  and  chatting  to  her  mother  of 
the  last  night's  ball. 

She  was  a  spoilt  child.  Her  parents  had  never  crossed  wish  or 
whim  of  hers  in  their  lives.  It  said  much  for  Cora's  sweet  nature 
and  sterling  good  sense  that  neither  flattery,  nor  lore,  nor 
indulgence  had  in  any  way  marred  her  perfect  temper,  or  that 
honesty  of  thought  and  speech  which  were  so  characteristic  of 
u  the  beauty." 

This  morning  she  seemed  a  little  more  thoughtful  than  usual 
Her  descriptions  of  the  partners  of  the  previous  night  lacked  the 
good-humoured  mimicry  with  which  she  generally  reproduced 
them  for  her  mother's  benefit. 

Mrs.  Tresillian  was  extremely  delicate,  and  the  duties  of  a 
chaperone  were  too  arduous  for  her.  She  had  therefore  given  her 
daughter  into  the  care  of  Lady  Fortescue,  at  whose  house  Cora 
had  been  the  night  before.  It  was  her  greatest  delight,  however, 
to  hear  of  the  admiration  her  child  excited.  Not  that  Cora  was 
vain  of  that  admiration.  She  took  it  as  lightly  and  graciously  as 
a  young  queen  takes  the  homage  of  her  subjects,  and  though  she 
did  an  infinite  deal  of  mischief  in  her  way,  it  was  not  intentional 
mischief.  She  was  too  frank  and  gay — she  enjoyed  life  too 
thoroughly  for  any  serious  thought  of  the  future  to  trouble  her.  * 

"  And  you  wish  to  know  why  Colonel  Maulrever  went  away  ?  " 
said  her  mother  in  answer  to  the  eager  question  that  followed  the 
girl's  description  of  that  meeting  the  previous  night. 

"  Yes,  mother.  Tell  me  all  about  it.  He  is  so  changed — he 
looks  so  unhappy.  Young  as  I  was,  I  remember  hearing  about 
some  mistake  or  folly — something  that  had  spoilt  his  life." 

"  It  was  simply  this,"  she  replied.  "  He  made  a  foolish  marriage. 
The  girl  was  a  dancer,  or  actress,  or  something  of  the  sort.  Her 
father  had  been  a  private  in  Maulrever's  regiment,  and  was 
shot  in  some  hare-brained  exploit  that  Maulrever  had  led.  He 
promised  the  man  to  look  after  his  child,  and  when  he  came  back 
to  England  he  found  she  had  gone  on  the  stage.  He  fell  in  lore 
with  her  and  married  her.  They  were  not  happy,  I  believe,  and 
no  one  would  receive  the  girl,  of  course.  What  they  quarrelled 
about  I  don't  know,  only  he  went  suddenly  off  to  India  again." 

"  And — she  ?  "  Cora's  voice  was  very  low  and  troubled  as  she 
Dut  the  question. 
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€€  She  remained  behind,  I  suppose.  I  never  could  hear  anything 
definite,  and  I  did  not  like  to  question  Maulrever." 

"  But  now,"  persisted  Cora  impatiently — "  where  is  she  now  ? 
Is  she  alive,  or  what  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  petulant  tone.  "Perhaps  Jack  would  know.  Ask  him 
when  he  comes  to  take  you  for  your  ride." 

"  He  looked  unhappy,"  Cora  said  dreamily.  "  I  wonder  if  he 
oared  for  her  very  much  ?    I  wonder  if — she — cared  for  him  ?  " 

"  How  this  story  interests  you,  Cora ! "  exclaimed  her  mother. 
46  But  then  you  were  always  so  fond  of  Stuart  Maulrever — even 
as  a  child.    But,  my  dear,  he  must  be  quite  old  now.     Let  me 

see " 

"  Old ! "  interrupted  Cora  impatiently.  "  He  isn't  a  bit  old !  He 
is  worth  a  hundred  of  the  young  fops  I  see  every  day.  He  at 
least  looks  a  man." 

"  Not  a  good  man,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother  gently.  "  Not  a 
man  to  trust  in,  or  to  love." 

She  looked  after  the  girl  wistfully  as  she  walked  off  to 
prepare  for  her  ride.  "  I  hope — I  do  hope  they  won't  meet  often," 
she  murmured.  "If  Cora  should  take  a  fancy  to  him  of  all 
people  in  the  world — it  would  be  terrible  !  And  then  there  is 
Jack.  .  .  ." 

Cora  meantime  cantering  down  the  Bow  on  her  pretty  chestnut, 
with  Jack  Standish  as  attendant,  caught  sight  of  a  tall  figure 
leaning  negligently  over  the  railings,  and  disregarding  Jack's 
frowns  made  straight  for  it. 

*  All  her  eighteen  years  she  had  never  been  crossed  in  any  fancy 
— should  she  be  so  now  ?  She  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn.  If  it 
pleased  her  to  talk  to  Colonel  Maulrever  she  would  do  so.  So 
the  chestnut  was  reined  in  under  the  April-foliage  of  the  trees, 
and  Stuart  Maulrever  became  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  and  the 
object  of  much  jealousy  and  evil-speaking. 

"  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,"  says  the  proverb.  Maulrever  had  had 
a  bad  name  for  years  past.  It  had  troubled  him  very  little  then 
— it  troubled  him  less  now.  Cora  was  only  to  him  his  little  pet  and 
plaything  of  old — the  child  with  her  gay  spirits  and  enchanting 
ways,  who  had  amused  and  been  petted  by  him  in  the  beautiful 
old  house  by  the  bright  Dart  waters  where  he  had  spent  most  of 
his  leisure  time  in  England. 

He  loitered  by  Cora's  side  while  the  sunshine  poured  through 
the  softly-stirring  boughs,  and  the  tramp  of  horses'  hoofs,  and  the 
babble  of  voices  and  laughter  sounded  pleasantly  in  the  morning 
air.    The  scene  had  something  of  novelty  to  him  after  all  these 
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years  of  absence  and  hardship  and  bitter  memories.  He  chatted 
gaily  to  the  beautiful  girl,  who  looked  even  more  beautiful  in  the 
morning  radiance,  and  in  her  perfectly-fitting  habit,  than  in  the 
satins  and  laces  of  the  previous  night.  And  she,  feeling  too 
content  for  anything  to  disturb  her,  talked  as  gaily  as  himself. 

"  I  must  not  detain  you  any  longer,"  he  said  at  last,  for  he  saw 
what  she  did  not — the  covert  sneers  and  impatient  glances  of 
passers-by.  "  If  one  is  unconventional  one  must  always  suffer  for 
it,"  he  thought  regretfully,  for  the  girl's  face  clouded  over  at  his 
words. 

"  Will  you  come  to  lunch  ? "  she  asked.  "  Mamma  and  papa 
will  be  delighted  to  see  you.  Do  say,  yes.  It  is  quite  time  you 
paid  your  respects  to  them." 

For  an  instant  he  hesitated.  Her  hand  lay  in  his — the  sun- 
light played  over  her  hair,  turning  its  rich  brown  tints  to  gold, 
and  her  eyes  looked  lovelier  than  ever  with  that  soft  pleading  in 
their  dark-blue  depths.  Stuart  Maulrever  dropped  the  hand  he 
held.    That  look  had  vanquished  him. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  will  come." 


Chaptbb  IH. 

"  What  is  love  worth,  pray  P 
Worth  a  tear." — Swinburne. 

Afteb  that  day  Stuart  Maulrever  and  Cora    Tresillian   were 
almost  always  together. 

They  drifted  into  that  frank,  careless  intimacy  into  which 
people  do  drift,  who  suit  each  other,  and  like  each  other  too  well 
to  think  of  consequences.  Jack  Standish  had  been  right  when 
he  said  Cora  had  made  a  hero  of  Maulrever  in  her  childish  days, 
and  that  fact  in  a  measure  accounted  for  her  predilection  in  his 
favour  now. 

"It  is  refreshing  to  find  someone  who  can  talk  sense,"  she 
would  say  if  Jack  ventured  to  hint  that  Maulrever  monopolised 
all  her  attention,  and  her  cousin  took  himself  and  his  wounded 
amour-propre  to  another  shrine.  He  was  very  fond  of  Cora, 
but  he  did  not  relish  her  total  indifference  to  his  by  no  means 
small  attractions.  He  thought  sometimes  he  would  give  his 
aunt  a  hint,  and  then  again  he  feared  that  any  remonstrance 
would  only  incense  her  daughter,  and  bring  about  the  very 
mischief  he  wished  to  avoid.  He  was  very  uncomfortable 
altogether,  and  grew  so  uncertain  in  his  moods  and  temper  that 
Cora  began  to  notice  the  change  and  rallied  him  mischievously 
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on  its  cause.  She  never  for  one  moment  attributed  it  to  herself. 
Her  parents  had  never  hinted  at  their  wishes,  and  Jack  himself 
had  always  felt  sure  that  when  he  felt  inclined  he  had  only  "  to 
ask  and  to  have."  Perhaps  this  fear  that  had  come  to  him 
of  late  had  done  him  good — had  aroused  some  genuine  feeling 
on  his  part  in  place  of  that  serene  indifference  with  which  he 
had  looked  to  the  future  that  was  to  link  his  cousin's  fate  to 
his. 

In  any  case  he  was  seriously  aggrieved,  and  the  change  soon 
made  itself  known  to  Stuart  Maulrever.  He  had  always  liked 
the  young  fellow,  and  he  knew  that  Cora  had  been  destined  for  him. 
He  did  not  consider  Jack  worthy  of  her,  but  then,  as  he  told 
himself  with  a  lazy  shrug  of  his  handsome  shoulders,  he  knew  no 
one  else  who  was ;  and,  after  all,  if  a  woman's  life  was  safe  and 
placid,  it  was  infinitely  better  for  her  than  if  she  indulged  in 
romantic  fancies. 

He  began  to  allude  to  Cora's  future  as  a  thing  assured,  and  to 
praise  Jack's  good  qualities,  and  she  listened  to  him  with  a  strange 

pain  at  her  heart,  and  wondered  sometimes  what  he  meant. 

*  ***** 

Cora  and  Colonel  Maulrever  sat  together  at  a  morning  concert 
in  Park  Lane,  given  by  some  wealthy  dilettante,  who  culled  talent 
from  all  known  sources  to  charm  a  crowd  as  heedless  and  as  fickle 
as  herself. 

Cora  glanced  at  the  programme  which  Maulrever  had  just 
handed  her.  "  Mrs.  Vivian !  "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  she 
is  to  sing !  She  has  such  a  beautiful  voice,  and  is  such  a  charming 
woman  too ;  I  was  introduced  to  her  a  few  weeks  ago.  Now  you 
may  expect  a  treat,  critical  as  you  are." 

"  I  suppose  she  will  be  very  much  like  other  singers,"  mur- 
mured Maulrever  lazily,  "  and  I  have  heard  so  many." 

And  as  he  spoke  he  glanced  at  Cora's  face,  thinking  it  looked 
somewhat  more  delicate  of  late.  She  was  dressed  all  in  soft 
creamy  Indian  silk,  with  trimmings  of  lace,  and  at  her  throat 
nestled  a  pale  yellow  rose.  The  sweeping  feathers  of  her  hat 
rested  on  the  gold-brown  hair,  and  shaded  her  face  a  little  as  she 
looked  at  her  programme. 

Bending  thus,  she  did  not  see  the  woman  who  swept  across  the 
platform  and  stood  facing  the  critical  eyes  of  the  aristocratic 
crowd,  nor  did  she  see  the  sudden  pallor  which  crept  over  Stuart 
Maulrever's  bronzed  face,  but  she  heard  his  startled  exclamation 
— looked  up,  and  saw,  and  understood. 

Usually  so  calm  and  impassive,  now  Stuart  Maulrever  literally 
trembled  as   the  sweet  rich  notes  of  that  voice  rang  over  the 
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room,  waking  in  him  memories  so  sweet  and  bitter,  he  could  bye 
groaned  aloud  as  he  heard. 

He  sat  on,  forgetful  of  his  companion,  of  time,  place,  surround- 
ings. The  past  held  him  in  its  spell,  and  every  note  of  the 
clear  pathetic  voice  was  like  a  throb  of  pain  in  his  breast. 

There  was -intense  silence  throughout  the  room.  The  song  to 
simple  enough.  Perhaps  that  was  one  reason  of  its  charm- 
that  and  the  sweet,  sad  face  of  the  singer,  in  her  simple  white 
dress,  and  with  a  cluster  of  white  flowers  in  her  hands. 

•"The  days  of  lore — ah!  brief  and  sweet 
Aft  days  of  youth,  as  hours  of  bliss; 
Brief  as  the  life  of  rose  in  June, 
Sweet  as  the  touch  of  lips  that  kiss. 
The  days  of  love — ah!  short  and  sad, 
And  wild  as  dreams  that  dreamers  miss, 
Too  brief  to  live  in,  and  be  glad, 
The  days  of  love — the  days  of  love  I 
Only  to  wander  hand  in  hand, 
Only  to  read  what  eyes  betray, 
Only  to  feel  for  me — f or  you — 
What  love  may  make  of  night  or  day, 
What  light  of  heaven  may  bless  God's  earth, 
While  stars  may  pale  or  shine  above, 
Only  to  dream,  and  fear  to  wake. 
In  days  of  love — in  days  of  love! 
The  days  of  love — ah!  sweet,  our  dreams 
Have  died  as  all  such  things  must  die; 
Brief  is  the  rose's  life— and  brief 
The  hours  we  know  of — you  and  L 
We  hold  a  mem'ry  sad  as  pain; 
We  see  grey  skies  stretched  wide  above, 
But,  ah!  for  us  will  dawn  again 
No  day  of  love — no  day  of  love!" 

Never  during  that  song  had  Stuart  Maulrever  looked  at  fc 
singer — never  had  Cora  Tresillian  looked  at  him.  But  she 
was  conscious  to  her  very  heart's  core  that  he  was  suffering; 
that  this  woman  held  it  in  her  power  to  move,  and  touch  him,  as 
never  she  had  done,  or  could  do. 

A  strange,  cold,  blank  feeling  crept  over  her — a  sense  of  shame, 
of  pity,  of  sorrow  new  to  her  young,  bright  life,  and  from  whB 
she  shrank,  as  all  young  and  happy  things  shrink,  in  terror  and  in 
pain. 

A  sense  of  passionate  resentment  stole  over  her  as  the  sodj 
concluded,  and  the  singer  left  the  platform,  only  to  be  recalled 
again  and  again. 

What  was  this  woman  to  him  ?  She  was  not  very  beautiful,  nor 

*  Copyright. 
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Tery  young,  and  yet — and  yet — he  suffered  for  her  sake.    She 
knew  that  as  she  glanced  now  at  the  pallor  of  his  face. 

What  a  light  of  anguish  burned  in  the  dark  eyes  that  gazed 
after  the  retreating  figure ! 

The  concert  went  on.  When  the  first  part  was  oyer  there  was 
a  movement  among  the  audience.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  interval 
for  gossip,  or  refreshment.  Some  strolled  into  the  tear-room,  some 
remained  in  their  seats. 

Cora  touched  Maulrever's  arm. 

"Take  me  into  the  conservatory  over  there,"  she  said.  "The 
heat  is  suffocating." 

Then  she  seated  herself  on  a  low  chair  and  glanced  up  at  her 
companion. 

"I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,"  she  said  quietly.  "Ton  may 
believe  me,  it  is  not  only  curiosity  that  prompts  me.  Tou  know 
Mrs.  Vivian,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Or,  rather,  I  know  the  woman  who  calls  herself  so." 

"  It  is  not  her  real  name  ?    I  thought  as  much,"  said  Cora. 

She  had  grown  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  had  a  pained  and 
wistful  entreaty  in  them  that  startled  him  as  he  met  their  gaze. 

But  his  own  heart  was  too  troubled  to  dwell  on  so  vague  a 
fancy. 

"  I — I  wish  you  would  trust  me  enough  to  tell  me  all,"  Cora 
said  gently.  "  We  are  such  old  friends ;  and  it  has  needed  no 
words  to  tell  me  you  are  unhappy." 

He  moved  restlessly. 

"  Oh,  child— child ! "  he  said.  "Who  is  there  in  all  this  earth 
who  is  not — that?  I  am  no  worse  off  than  my  fellows,  and  if  I 
am,  why  should  you  care  ?  " 

41  I  do  care,"  she  said  quietly.    "  I  wish  to  help  you." 

"  No  one  can  do  that,"  he  answered.  "  I  am  not  the  first  man 
who  has  made  a  mistake,  and  lives  out  his  life  regretting  it." 

She  was  silent  for  a  long  time,  and  Maulrever  forgot  even  her 
presence.    Her  voice  recalled  him  at  last. 

"I  wish  you  would  find  the  others  and  ask  them  to  come  home. 
I  have  a  headache,"  she  said.  "I  cannot* stand  any  more  music 
to-day.  You  will  come  to-night  ?  "  she  added,  as  he  led  her  away 
to  the  carriage. 

Her  voice  was  almost  entreating ;  but  she  did  not  look  at 
him. 

"  If  you — wish,"  he  answered  hesitatingly. 

Then  she  summoned  up  courage.  Her  great  soft  eyes  looked 
frankly  back  to  his  own.    But  in  them  he  could  read  nothing. 

*'  I  do  wish  it,"  she  said  very  softly. 
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As  the  words  echoed  in  his  ear,  he  stood  alone  in  the  toe 

June  sunlight. 

****** 

It  was  past  nine  o'clock  that  evening  when  Colonel  Manlrerer 
found  himself  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Tresillians'  house  in 
Grosyenor  Square.  The  blinds  had  not  been  drawn,  and  a  shade! 
lamp  that  stood  on  a  stand  near  one  of  the  windows  was  its  onlj 
light.  He  found  Cora  there  alone.  He  could  not  help  seeing 
how  white  her  face  was,  but  he  put  that  down  to  the  headache  of 
the  afternoon. 

"  You  see  I  have  come,"  he  said,  smiling,  as  he  took  her  foul 
in  his.  "But  I  thought  I  should  find  you  arrayed  for  the  fray 
Don't  you  go  to  Lady  Gresham's  ball  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said  as  she  seated  herself  again  on  the  low  chair 
by  the  window ;  "  I  don't  feel  inclined  to  go  out  to-night." 

There  was  a  pause.  He  was  studying  the  delicate  face,ari 
marvelling  a  little  what  was  the  change  in  it.  Her  voice  broke 
across  his  thoughts. 

"Don't  think  me  impertinent,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "I  knov, 
I  mean  of  course,  like  every  one  else — I  heard  of  your  marriage. 
Was — was  Mrs.  Vivian " 

"  My  wife  ?  "  he  asked  quickly,  as  she  stammered  over  the  work 

"  Yes."    She  had  found  her  voice  again. 

"  She  was — or  rather,  I  should  say,  she  is." 

"You — would  you  mind  telling  me  why  you  parted? " 

"  I  don't  like  to  speak  of  it.  The  story  has  been  sealed  up  in 
my  heart  for  five  long  years.  If,  in  all  these  years,  I  have  not 
known  one  happy  hour,  I  have  but  my  own  cursed  folly  to 
blame!" 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Then  with  a  heavy  sigh  he  suddenly 
roused  himself. 

"After  all,"  he  said,  "  why  should  I  not  tell  you  ?  I  wanttfl 
you  to  think  well  of  me,  child,  but  it  is  better  you  should  not- 
far,  far  better." 

She  said  nothing.  She  was  strung  up  to  the  utmost  pitch  of 
endurance.     Not  noticing  her  silence,  he  began  his  history. 

The  story  was  nothing  very  uncommon  had  she  known  more  ot 
life.  Like  most  unequal  marriages,  there  had  been  much  to 
condone  on  both  sides.  He  had  loved  this  girl  very  passionately 
— very  nobly — thinking  naught  of  sacrifice  on  his  own  part.  #cf 
though  she  loved  him  with  equal  tenderness,  she  had  been 
jealous,  exacting,  suspicious  from  the  first.  His  friends  ignore^ 
her — his  world  would  have  none  of  her,  and  she  laid  the  blautf 
on  him. 
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Quite  suddenly  she  left  the  shelter  of  his  roof,  declaring  she 
would  go  back  to  her  old  life  of  the  stage — the  life  he  so  disliked 
and  despised.  He  had  written  to  his  lawyers  bidding  them 
make  her  an  allowance,  and  then  without  farewell  they  parted, 
and  he  returned  to  India,  full  of  rage  and  indignation  at  her 
conduct. 

He  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  her  till,  in  the  Mrs.  Vivian  of 
the  concert-room,  he  recognised  his  wife. 

If  he  had  deemed  the  old  wild,  impassioned  love  a  dead  and 
bygone  thing,  he  fully  realised  his  mistake  when  that  fair  face 
met  his  gaze  once  more,  when  the  passionate  cadence  of  that  voice 
thrilled  to  his  soul,  wakening  the  old  rapture  with  the  sharpness 
of  a  new  regret. 

The  world  that  knew  him,  the  world  to  whom  he  was  only 
"  Mephisto,"  would  have  laughed  to  scorn  the  idea  of  his  holding 
one  tender  or  faithful  memory  of  womanhood ;  but  the  world 
knows  few,  if  any,  of  us  as  we  really  are. 

Cora  listened  to  the  whole  story  without  a  word  or  sign. 

"And  you — love — her  still?"  she  asked  faintly,  as  his  voice 
ceased. 

"I  do;  Q-od  help  me." 

"  Why  do  you  not  go  to  her ;  tell  her " 

"  You  forget,"  he  said  proudly.     "  She  left— me." 

"  But  if  sie,  too,  suffered — if  she  loved  you — if  she  was  longing 
to  forget  the  past " 

"  Do  not  madden  me  by  such  fancies,  child !  All  is  over  for  us 
two." 

A  sudden  flush  crossed  the  girlish  face.  "  Ah,"  she  said  softly, 
and  rose  from  her  seat  and  faced  him  there  in  the  summer  dusk, 
u  how  little  you  know  of — women.  You  may  be  too  proud  to  go 
to  her,  but — she — she  who  has  suffered  so- — who  has  so  much  to 
forgive — she  will  come  to  you." 

"Cora " 

"Hush,"  she  said.  "If  I  have  done  a  rash  thing,  a  foolish 
thing — forgive  me.  But  you  said  you  were  unhappy,  that  no 
one  could  help  you — and  I  have — tried." 

"  My  child — my  darling " 

But  she  was  gone. 

The  door  softly  opened — a  woman's  voice  murmured  brokenly, 
"Stewart!" 

They  stood  and  faced  each  other.  The  woman  whom  Cora's 
letter  had  summoned  to  the  man  who  had  been  the  hero  of  her 
dreams— the  husband  and  wife  who  for  long  years  of  estrange- 
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ment  and  misunderstanding  had  stood  apart  and  suffered  is 
silence  and  in  pride. 

They  looked  at  each  other  silently  and  long.  The  eyes  cannot 
lie,  and  soul  spoke  out  to  soul,  of  sorrows,  and  weariness,  mi 
remorse. 

There  was  no  need  of  words.  Not  then — as  the  tears  rushed 
hot  and  swift  to  her  eyes.  Not  then,  as  that  great  light  of  loie 
and  welcome  leaped  into  his  own.  Not  then,  for  she  was  in  his 
arms  and  held  to  his  throbbing  heart  ere  eyer  her  trembling  lip 
could  sigh,  "  Forgive." 

" '  The  beauty '  has  never  been  the  same  since  Mephisto  tod: 
her  up,"  said  Society. 

But  "  the  beauty,"  carrying  herself  bravely  through  the  ordeal 
before  her,  cared  little  for  what  the  world  said.  She  only  felt  that, 
since  her  hero  owed  his  recovered  happiness  to  her,  she  was 
repaid. 
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On  the  13th  of  May,  1391,  in  the  stately  chateau  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  at  Saint  Pol  in  Paris,  a  child  first  saw  the  light  of  day, 
whose  life  was  destined  to  prove  a  strange  commingling  of  glory 
and  bitterness,  a  long-drawn  epic  of  love  and  war. 

Charles  of  Orleans,  prince  and  poet,  called  by  some  the  "  father 
of  French  lyric  poetry,"  though  the  most  illustrious,  was  not  the 
first  of  his  race  who  paid  court  to  the  Muses,  in  days  when  to 
indite  lilting  lyrics  and  to  turn  an  epigram  was  no  less  a  part  of 
every  gentleman's  education  than  to  sit  a  horse.  The  eldest  son 
of  Duke  Louis  and  Valentina  Yisconti  of  Milan,  and  the  uncle  of 
Francis  L,  he  grew  up  a  listless  and  dreamy  youth,  across  whose 
fair  young  life  there  fell  no  shadow  until  after  his  betrothal,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  to  Isabella  of  Yalois,  daughter  of  the  mad 
Charles  VI.  and  the  wicked  Isabeau,  and  already,  though  but 
fifteen  years  old,  the  widow  of  the  luckless  Eichard  it  of  England. 

When  he  was  a  stripling  of  sixteen,  the  blade  of  a  dagger  driven 
into  his  father's  heart  by  the  hired  minions  of  John  the  Fearless, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  made  Charles  the  head  of  his  ancient  house, 
with  an  ill-stocked  purse,  a  mountain  of  debts,  and  a  loathsome 
crime  to  avenge.  From  that  hour  the  tide  of  life  flowed  for  him 
in  a  new  channel.  The  gay  revelries  came  to  an  end,  the  glittering 
retinue  of  dependants  was  dismissed,  and  the  furniture  sold  at  an 
auction,  of  which  the  catalogue  is  still  preserved  in  the  Archives 
Nationales,  with  the  cross  mark  of  Valentina  set  against  such 
precious  souvenirs  as  she  was  able  to  save  from  the  wreck. 

In  vain  did  the  stricken  widow  cry  aloud  on  behalf  of  herself 
and  her  sons  for  vengeance  upon  the  assassin.  So  far  from 
redressing  her  wrongs,- the  king  ordered  her  to  bring  her  children 
to  Chartres,  where  before  the  high  altar  they  were  compelled 
publicly  to  pronounce  the  formal  pardon  one  by  one  of  their  father's 
murderers.  When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Charles  burst  into  tears  and  for  some  minutes  was  prevented  by 
his  sobs  from  uttering  a  word.     Then  the  king  grew  angry,  and 
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forced  the  lad  to  say  that  he  pardoned  the  duke  for  what  he  had 
done,  "since  your  Majesty  commanded  it."  His  brother  Jean 
repeated  the  same  form  of  words ;  Yalentina  went  back  to  her 
darkened  home  to  die  in  a  few  weeks  of  a  broken  heart;  and 
Charles  sold  his  table-linen  to  give  her  burial  as  befitted  a 
Visconti.  Other  changes  quickly  followed.  Isabella,  whom 
Charles  had  married  without  overmuch  love  on  either  part,  was 
laid  a  few  months  later  by  the  side  of  her  mother-in-law;  and 
the  widower  at  the  age  of  nineteen  became  for  the  second  time 
a  bridegroom,  taking  to  wife  Bonne,  the  daughter  of  the  Comte 
d'Armagnac,  one  of  the  most  powerful  allies  of  his  house. 

This  second  marriage  was  another  turning-point  in  the  life  of 
Charles.  The  hard  blows  of  fate  had  struck  sparka  of  energy  from 
his  passive  and  poetic  temperament,  and  he  now  threw  himself 
heart  and  and  soul  into  the  ranks  of  the  turbulent  faction  which,  in 
its  fierce  pursuit  of  vengeance  upon  the  bloodstained  Burgundians, 
succeeded  only  in  bringing  the  archers  of  England  into  Picardj, 
and  plunged  France  into  a  sea  of  blood.  Five  years  of  happy 
wedded  life  sped  by,  and  then  came  the  parting  between  husband 
and  wife.  With  Harry  of  Monmouth  and  ten  thousand  men-at- 
arms  in  Harfleur,  Burgundy  and  Orleans  forgot  their  feuds  and 
marched  shoulder-to-shoulder  to  the  fatal  field  of  Agin  court,  where 
at  the  end  of  the  fight  Charles  was  taken  up  bruised  and  senseless 
from  beneath  a  heap  of  slain  by  the  knightly  hands  of  Richard 
Waller,  a  Kentish  man.  Henry,  by  no  means  blind  to  the  value  of 
his  captive  as  a  possible  father  of  kings  to  be,  brought  him  to 
England,  and  placed  him  in  mild  durance  in  Waller's  house  at 
Groombridge,  near  where  Tunbridge  Wells  now  stands.*  Here  he 
sojourned  awhile  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  his  gaoler, 
whose  "  lonely  moated  grange  "  he  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  besides 
restoring  the  neighbouring  church  of  Speldhurst,  which  to  this 
day  bears  his  shield  of  arms  above  the  porch. 

From  Groombridge  the  prisoner  passed  to  Wingfield,  in  Suffolk, 
that  fair  country  house  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
was  to  be  graced  by  the  presence  of  Mary  Stuart,  widow  of  a 
later  Capet,  Francis  II.  He  had  little  to  complain  of  beyond  the 
loss  of  liberty,  although  guarded  with  vigilance ;  for  to  Henry, 
now  the  husband  of  Catharine,  sister  of  Charles'  first  wife,  had 
been  promised  the  reversion  of  the  French  crown  after  the  death 
of  the  Dauphin,  an  inheritance  which  he  would  assuredly  find  it 
difficult  to  claim  if  the  head  of  the  house  of  Orleans  should  slip 
through  his  fingers  and  become  the  sire  of  sons.      So  Charles 

*  Erelyn  in  his  Diary  calls  it  "a  pretty  melancholy  seate,  well  wooded 
and  water'd  "  (July  4,  1652). 
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was  closely  watched,  and  the  price  of  his  liberty  being  fixed  at  a 
sum  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  impoverished  France  to  pay, 
Henry,  though  obliged  to  pawn  his  jewels  to  pay  his  troops,  was 
content  to  continue  in  scarceness,  so  long  as  his  dangerous  rival 
was  safe  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

We  next  hear  of  him  at  Pontefract,  and  then  at  Bqlingbroke, 
that  strong  Lincolnshire  fortress  with  "a  very  stately  entrance 
over  a  faire  drawbridge,"  built  by  William  de  Bomara,  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  in  the  stormy  times  of  Stephen,  and  in  which  Blanche  of 
Lancaster  bad  given  birth  to  Henry  IV.  The  frowning  walls  of 
the  venerable  pile,  wherein  was  held  for  many  years  the  annual 
audit  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  of  which  the  last  tower  only 
fell  to  the  ground  in  the  year  1815,  possessed  a  special  terror  of 
their  own  for  the  simple  country  folk  of  those  parts ;  for,  says  the 
writer  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Harleian  collection — 

"  One  thing  is  affirmed  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  upon 
their  own  knowledge,  which  is  that  the  castle  is  haunted  by  a  certain 
spirit  in  the  likeness  of  a  hare,  which  at  the  meeting  of  the  auditors  doth 
usually  run  between  their  legs,  and  sometimes  overthrows  them,  and  so 
passes  away.  They  have  pursued  it  down  into  the  castle-yard  and  seen  it 
take  in  at  a  grate  into  a  low  cellar,  and  have  followed  it  thither  with  a  light, 
yet  they  could  never  find  it.  And  at  other  times  it  hath  been  seen  run  in 
at  the  iron  grates  below,  and  they  have  watched  the  place  and  sent  for 
hounds  and  put  in  after  it ;  but  after  a  while  they  have  come  crying  out." 

The  grim  old  place  was  strengthened  and  beautified  by  Eliza- 
beth, but  after  an  obstinate  siege  by  the  Parliament  men  in  the 
time  of  the  White  King,  sank  gradually  into  decay. 

The  Duke's  next  and  last  prison  was  the  Tower  of  London,  where 
he  occupied  the  same  room  in  the  White  Tower  in  which  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  before  John  Baliol,  Toom  Tabard,  had 
lain  under  the  wrath  of  his  liege  lord.  Among  the  treasures  in 
the  British  Museum  is  preserved  a  book  of  verse  from  Charles' 
pen,  superbly  illuminated,  and  of  supreme  value,  not  only  for  the 
realistic  glimpse  which  it  gives  us  of  the  fortunes  of  the  poet 
prince,  but  because  it  contains  the  earliest  view  we  have  of  the 
most  ancient  and  poetic  pile  in  Christendom.  Through  an  archway 
the  royal  prisoner  is  seen  in  the  pursuit  of  poetry  under  difficulties, 
seated  pen  in  hand  on  a  bench  at  a  table,  engaged  in  the  work  of 
composition,  with  his  suite  and  guards  in  the  background,  awaiting 
patiently  the  process  of  incubation.  Above  he  appears  looking 
out  of  a  window;  beneath  he  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  tower, 
embracing  the  messenger  who  brings  his  ransom ;  while  on  the 
left  we  see  him  riding  off  on  horseback.  In  the  foreground  frowns 
the  Traitors'  Gate  washed  by  the  river,  on  which  floats  a  wherry 
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with  four  men  in  it,  one  of  whom  is  the  liberated  poet  on  his  wit 
to  the  ship  which  is  to  bear  him  back  to  France. 

Charles,  however,  did  not  hoist  sail  for  his  native  land  until 
February,  1440,  twenty-five  years  after  Aginconrt  and  eighteen 
after  Henry  had  been  borne  to  his  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
England  had  in  the  meantime  lost  nearly  every  rood  of  ground 
across  the  Channel,  and  the  gentle  Philip  the  Good,  of  Burgundy, 
in  expiation  of  his  father's  crimes,  at  last  pledged  himself  to  pay 
the  prisoner's  ransom.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  warm  and  touch- 
ing friendship  which  sprang  up  between  these  hereditary  foes, 
Charles  might  have  eaten  his  heart  out  to  the  end  in  the  Tower, 
seeing  that  his  relentless  conqueror  had  with  his  dying  breath 
enjoined  his  nobles  to  keep  fast  hold  of  him.  And  there  was 
another  reason  as  well,  if  we  are  to  believe  Monstrelet,  who  says— 

"The  English  desired  bat  little  that  he  should  obtain  his  release, 
because  many  of  them  were  highly  paid  for  his  entertainment.  And  that 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  why  he  was  so  long  detained  prisoner,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  several  English  themselves,  who  were  in  the  secrets  of 
the  King  of  England.  Certain  it  is  that  if  the  King  of  France  and  those 
who  had  the  government  of  the  duke's  revenues  had  long  before  resisted 
the  great  demands  made  for  his  maintenance,  and  had  withheld  the 
necessary  finances,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  delivered 
much  sooner." 

However'  this  may  have  been,  Philip  proposed  to  Charles,  who 
more  than  twenty  years  before  had  lost  the  wife  whose  praise  he 
sings  in  so  many  of  his  verses,  that  he  should  wed  a  wealthy  nieoe 
of  his,  Mary  of  Cleves,  whose  dowry  might  go  to  win  her  husband's 
liberty.  So  it  came  about  that  Charles  found  himself,  after 
twenty-five  years  of  captivity,  a  free  man  again  on  French  soil, 
as  poor  as  ever,  but  a  good  deal  older,  and  the  recipient  of  such 
an  enthusiastic  welcome  from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  as 
must  have  greatly  softened  the  memory  of  his  long  exile. 

"  Some  writers,"  says  the  chronicler  Grafton,  "affirm  the  said  Duke  of 
Bargoyne  paid  for  his  ransom  and  deliverance  400,000  crowns,  but  others 
say  300,000 ;  and  so  he  was  delivered  out  of  England  into  France  at  that 
time,  both  speaking  better  English  than  French,  and  also  swearing  never 
to  bear  arms  against  the  King  of  England.  After  his  arrival  in  France, 
he  came  to  the  Duke  of  Burgoyne,  his  special  friend,  gratifying  and 
thanking  him  of  his  liberty  and  deliverance;  and  according  to  his  promise 
•and  convention,  he  married  the  fair  lady  Mary,  in  the  town  of  St.  Omers,  of 
whom  he  begat  a  son,  which  after  was  French  king  and  called  Lewis  the 
XII.  After  his  deliverance  from  captivity  he  forgat  not  his  uncle  John, 
Earl  of  Angouleme,  which  had  been  as  a  pledge  in  England  for  the  debt  of 
Duke  Lewis  of  Orleans,  his  father,  since  the  last  year  of  King  Henry  the 
fourth ;  but  made  friends,  borrowed  money,  and  mortgaged  land,  and  so 
set  him  at  liberty  and  brought  him  into  his  country." 
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The   union  of  Charles  with  Mary  of  Cleves  took  place  in 
November,  1440,  after  which  the  elderly  bridegroom  (he  was  now 
forty-nine)  and  his  bride  of  seventeen  summers  set  out  for  Paris 
attended  by  an  immense  cortege  of  nobles,  and  being  everywhere 
welcomed  by  the  people  with  extraordinary  manifestations  of 
delight.    On  the  14th  of  January,  1441,  they  made  their  entry  into 
the  capital,  which,  however,  they  soon  left  in  consequence  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  king  and  retired  to  Blois,  where  they  set  np  a 
court  which  came  to  be  as  renowned  as  that  of  Bene  d'Anjou. 
Forced  by  penury  to  practise  the  strictest  economy,  and  little 
disposed  through  his  increasing  corpulency  for  active  pursuits, 
Charles  gave    himself   up    to    book-binding  and    chessplaying, 
dabbling  in  experimental  i  medicine,  toying  with  astrology,  and 
thrumming  the  harp.     He  allowed  himself  but  a  single  extrava- 
gance in  the  maintenance  of  a  choir  of  fourteen  singers  and  an 
u  organist."    But  of  all  his  pleasures  poetry  was  the  glory  and 
crown.     There  welled  up  within  his  soul  an  inexhaustible  fount  of 
melody,  which  made  him  pour  forth  song  as  a  linnet  sings,  merely 
to  pass  the  time  and  to  make  known  unto  men  his  supreme  con- 
tentment with  things.    Nor  was  it  enough  that  he  himself  should 
warble ;  he  cast  over  every  living  creature  near  him  a  mystic  spell 
■of  poesy.     Duke,  duchess,  doctor,  and  secretary,  down  to  Dubois 
the  silversmith,  with  every  guest  and  visitor  to  the  palace,  fell 
victims  to  the  prevailing  epidemic  and  strung  their  strophes; 
rhymes  and  rondels  were  in  the  air,  ballads  in  every  breeze.     It 
must  have  been,  and  we  know  it  was,  a  happy  time  while  it  lasted, 
flecked  by  one  shadow  only  as  the  years  of  the  royal  singer  began 
to  fail.     He  had  no  son  to  inherit  his  name.     There  was  indeed 
the  sound  of  boyish  laughter  and  the  rtin  of  merry  feet  in  the  old 
-castle  by  the  Loire,  for  Charles  had  adopted  his  little  cousin 
Pierre  de  Bourbon.    But  it  was  not  for  sixteen  years  after  his 
marriage  with  Mary,  when  the  prattling  Pierre  had  grown  to  be  a 
lad  of  twenty-one,  that  a  sudden  hope  sprang  up  within  the  breasts 
of  Charles  and  his  wife,  only  to  be  dashed  by  the  birth  of  a 
daughter  (to  whom  Pierre  was  immediately  betrothed),  and  then 
once  more  to  take  shape  and  be  crowned  at  last,  to  the  amazement 
of  all  and  the  mockery  of  not  a  few,  by  the  birth  of  a  son, 
destined  to  wear  the  crown  as  Louis  XII. 

Charles  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  landed  in  England 
after  Agincourt ;  for  twenty-five  years  he  looked  out  on  the  world 
through  the  bars  of  a  prison ;  for  twenty-five  years  now  at  Blois 
he  lived  the  life  of  a  poet  recluse,  gathering  round  him  men  of  light 
and  learning,  the  most  renowned  among  poets,  painters,  and  wits ; 
ordering  tournaments  of  letters  and  song  which  attracted  the  most 
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refined  minds  of  the  age ;  and  holding  so  steadily  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  his  people,  that  he  stirred  at  length  the  envious  rancour 
of  the  Most  Christian  King,  who  one  day  insulted  him  so  grossly 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  States  at  Tours  that  Charles 
betook  himself  to  Amboise-sur-Loire,  where,  on  the  4th  day  of 
January,  1465,  he  ceased  his  singing  on  earth. 

Many  of  the  verses  with  which  the  poet  prince  was  wont  to 
solace  the  hours  of  his  captivity  are  still  extant,  written  for  the 
most  part,  as  we  might  expect,  in  a  pensive  strain,  and  in  not  a 
few  instances  embalming  the  tender  memory  of  his  wife  Bonne. 
The  excess  of  allegory  and  poetical  conceit  which  often  fetters  the 
flight  of  his  muse  was  but  in  accord  with  the  fashion  of  his  time, 
and  when  he  shakes  himself  free  from  such  trammels,  he  sings  in 
limpid  tones  which  cannot  fail  to  charm.  Here  is  a  song  penned 
in  an  hour  when  gloomy  thoughts  would  take  no  denial : — 

"Why  feel  I  more  than  others  do 

The  woes  that  Fortune  deals  to  all? 
Still  forced  fleet  comfort  to  pursue, 
That  shuns  my  grasp  and  slights  my  call. 

Must  I  for  ever  sail  in  vain 
On  seas  whose  shore  no  port  reveals  ? 

Why  feel  I  more  than  others  pain 
And  woes  to  all  that  Fortune  deals? 

I  ask  for  Hope,  above,  below — 

But  she  is  sleeping  or  is  dead, 
Or  feigns,  the  more  to  scorn  my  woe — 

Comfort  and  Hope  from  me  are  fled: 
I  know  not  what  my  grief  shall  heal; 
Why  feel  I  more  than  others  feel  ?  " 

In  the  following  ballade  he  celebrates  the  dazzling  jvictories  of 
Charles  and  La  Pucelle : — 

"I  see  the  English  pride  brought  low; 

Rejoice,  my  country,  France,  once  more ! 
God  shows  His  hatred  of  our  foe, 

Her  courage  and  her  strength  are  o'er. 
Too  long  in  servitude  abhorred 

Her  victim,  France,  was  doomed  to  bow; 
But  God  at  length  hath  drawn  the  sword, 

And  on  our  side  is  fighting  now. 
He  hears,  and  to  His  people's  cry 

Gives  back  Guienne  and  Normandy! 

When  English  hordes  came  pouring  down, 
Vain  was  thy  valour,  vain  thy  fame; 

And  for  thy  sins  Heav'n's  angry  frown 
Hath  doomed  thee  to  a  sullied  name. 
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In  chains  and  tears,  'midst  woe  and  wrong, 

In  jnst  disgrace  thou  didst  abide, 
While  England  held  her  Sabbath  long 

In  pomp  and  revelry  and  pride. 
But  God,  Who  hears  the  mourner's  cry, 
Gives  back  Gnienne  and  Normandy! 

The  treacherous  English,  faithless  still, 

Their  kings  desert,  their  land  betray; 
And  factious  chiefs  assert  their  will — 

The  crown— the  people — Discord's  prey. 
The  wrath  of  God  is  o'er  them  cast, 

And  with  one  blow  shall  crush  them  all; 
My  country  shall  revive  at  last, 

And  gain  fresh  vigour  from  her  falL 
Her  star  has  risen  bright  and  high — 
Gnienne  is  ours  and  Normandy!" 

Here  the  muse  trails  weary  pinions  in  the  dust : — 

"Alas!  the  world  of  me  is  tired, 

And  I  of  all  am  weary  too; 
Nought  that  my  heart  has  e'er  desired 

Has  now  a  pleasure  to  my  view. 
Whate'er  I  see  but  yields  me  care, 

And  grief  is  mine  whate'er  befall; 
The  world  is  tired  of  my  despair, 

And  I  am  weary  too  of  all. 

Ah !  honest  faith  is  hard  to  find, 
Long  have  I  sought,  but  reach  it  not : 

Blame  not  my  ever  restless  mind, 
But  think  upon  my  adverse  lot. 

I  turn  from  all  my  weary  view — 

Of  me  the  world  is  weary  too." 

And  this,  as  the  months  grow  into  years  and  still  he  sings 
behind  the  bars  of  his  cage  : — 

Hope  the  Deceiver. 

"  Once  more  fresh  rumours  reach  my  ear, 

Once  more  cornea  news  amid  my  pain; 
Alas!   what  may  a  captive  hear, 

To  yield  him  pleasure  yet  again  P 
Too  oft  the  joys  from  Hope  I  drew 

Have  vanished  into  empty  air; 
I  know  not  what  she  means  to  do — 

That  sweet  deceiver,  false  as  fair! 

If  neither  good  nor  happy  now 

The  tidings  that  my  fortune  brings, 

My  heart  has  learned  so  well  to  bow, 
It  yet  can  wait  for  better  things. 
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Then  let  me  slumber  calmly  on, 

And  loll  awhile  the  thought  of  care, 
Nor  wake  to  Hope's  enchanting  tone — 

That  sweet  deceiver,  false  as  fair! 

Alas !  my  heart,  'twere  hard  indeed 

Should'st  thou  the  good  there  is  conceal, 
For  I  have  served  thee  at  thy  need, 

And  long  thy  pain  have  sought  to  heaL 
But  come  what  may,  'tis  now  too  late 

For  stealing  age  and  anxious  care 
To  trust  soft  Hope,  with  joy  elate — 

That  sweet  deceiver,  false  as  fair! 

My  lips  no  more  shall  breathe  her  name, 
And  Reason  shall  my  burthen  bear. 

Be  mine  the  sorrow,  hers  the  blame- 
That  sweet  deceiver,  false  as  fair!" 

Of  brighter  texture  is  this  little  chanson  de  printemps : — 

"  Nature  has  thrown  the  mantle  by 

She  wore  in  wind  and  rain  and  cold, 
And  clothed  her  in  embroidery 

Of  glowing  sunshine  rich  with  gold. 
There's  not  a  creature  but  rejoices, 
The  birds  lift  up  their  joyous  voices, 
And  send  to  Heaven  the  cheerful  cry — 
4  Nature  has  thrown  her  mantle  by ! ' 

The  streams  and  fountains  with  delight 

Put  on  fresh  dresses  new  and  rare — 
All  silver  drops  and  gold-work  bright, 

Dancing  and  sparkling  in  the  air: 
Pranked  in  young  Nature's  livery, 
Who  now  has  thrown,  her  mantle  by." 

After  the  battle  of  Agincouxt  Henry  had  told  his  captives  to  be 
comforted,  and  not  to  feel  downcast  because  victory  had  declared 
against  them :  that  he  claimed  no  glory  for  himself,  but  gave  all 
to  God,  Who  was  adverse  to  France  in  consequence  of  her  many 
sins,  in  that  there  was  no  crime  nor  wickedness  to  which  she  was 
not  given  over ;  she  kept  neither  faith  nor  loyalty,  with  any  created 
being,  and  robbed  and  destroyed  the  people  without  mercy.  It 
must  have  been  in  this  spirit  that  Charles  sounded  this  stirring 
clarion  strain : — 

"  France !  once  thy  name  in  every  land 
Was  prized  as  truth  and  honour's  gem; 
Thy  sons  could  from  all  realms  demand 
Of  courtesy  the  diadem: 
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Religion,  courage,  sense  and  skill, 
By  friend  and  foe  allowed  thee  still: 
Bat  now  behold!  what  cloud  of  shame, 
Bold  land  of  France,  has  veiled  thy  name. 

Know'st  thou  whence  comes  this  grief  and  wail  P 

Know'st  thou  why  falls  the  heavy  blow? 
Hearken !  for  I  must  tell  the  tale ; 

'Tis  wise  the  fatal  truth  to  know. 
Thy  sloth,"  thy  cruelty,  thy  pride, 

Thy  luxury  and  waste  beside, 
Have  kindled  Heaven  to  wrath  and  flame, 

And  left  thy  sins  to  blast  thy  name. 

But,  oh!  despair  not  even  now, 

For  Heaven  hath  store  of  mercy  yet; 
In  humble  penance  learn  to  bow 

With  tears  of  sorrow  and  regret 
How  joyously  would  God  once  more 
Thy  former  glorious  state  restore ! 
And  He,  Who  died  a  death  of  shame, 
For  thee,  for  all,  will  guard  thy  name. 

Remember  how  in  days  gone  by 

The  lilies  decked  thine  azure  shield) 
Montjoye,  par  liesse !  was  thy  cry — 

A  note  that  forced  thy  foes  to  yield. 
Remember  all  thy  former  pride; 
Repent,  and  turn  this  wrath  aside, 
Again  the  Oriflamme  advance, 
O  Christian,  free,  and  noble  France!"* 

Alan  Waltebs,  M.A, 

*  Translated  by  Louisa  Stuart  Oostello. 
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Child  of  tlie  dismal  mine. 
Compact  of  chilly  steel, 

Ploughing  the  brine! 
Thou  can'st  not  sorely  feel 
That  sense  divine; 
Which,  urged  by  sail  and  oar, 
The  good  ship  felt  of  yore, 
Constructed,  deck  to  keel, 
Of  Pontic  pine. 

Then  every  seasoned  plank 

That  sailed  the  sea 
Bose  softly,  softly  sank, 

Biding  the  waves  in  buoyant  majesty; 
And  fair  white  sails, 
Tall  spars  with  streamers  decked, 

Bent  to  the  rising  gales, 
That  with  crisp  foam  the  heaving  ocean  flecked. 

But  thee  the  summer  breeze, 
Thee  roaring  winter's  blast 

That  bows  the  trees, 
Move  not;  thou  steamest  past 
In  spite  of  these. 
Not  as  in  days  of  old; 
For  in  the  sultry  hold, 

With  sullen  wheeze, 
Thy  furnace  fierce  is  coaled; 
And  grimy  hands  thy  pulsing  pistons  grease. 

E.  H.  Lacon  Watson. 
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PONIES  AND  1O0BNTBI0ITIKS. 

Nicosia,  1886. 

We  have  been  struggling  under  an  avalanche  of  ponies.  "  All 
sorts  and  all  sizes  "  have  been  brought  up  for  E.'s  inspection,  and 
all  seem  to  have  something  wrong  with  them.  When  I  say  all 
sizes,  I  speak  rashly ;  but  except  one  cart-horse-looking  creature, 
we  have  seen  none  over,  while  the  greater  number  were  under, 
thirteen  hands.  The  Staff-hut  doors  and  windows  all  open  into  a 
long  verandah,  and  there  is  nothing  approaching  to  a  hall,  so  we 
are  subject  to  strange  incursions. 

As  I  was  writing  a  few  days  ago  a  turbaned  head  was  poked  in 
at  the  window,  and  a  voice  said  "Pony."  I  beheld  a  stalwart 
Turk,  who  had  brought  a  pony  up  for  sale.  The  creature  was  not 
worth  looking  at,  but  his  owner's  stockings  were ;  they  were  very 
coarse  wool,  knitted  in  wonderful  stripes  of  green  and  red,  and 
with  flowers  all  over  them.  In  fact  his  legs  were  quite  the  salient 
point  in  his  appearance.  Many  zaptiehs  have  brought  up  their 
steeds  to  dispose  of.  They  look  very  gorgeous  as  they  come 
tearing  up  at  a  mad  gallop,  but  when  their  saddle,  breast-plate 
and  bridle  with  all  their  tassels  are  taken  off,  and  the  pony  stands 
confessed,  the  change  is  quite  marvellous. 

Our  house  servant  calls  all  these  ponies  "  horses  " ;  and  we  have 
not  quite  got  over  the  expectation  of  seeing  a  sixteen-hander,  when 
he  beamingly  announces,  "  I  have  hearrrd  of  a  horrse  to-day,  sir." 
It  usually  resolves  itself  into  a  rat  about  twelve  hands  in  height. 
They  are  wonderfully  strong  in  spite  of  their  size,  and  we  are 
already  getting  accustomed  to  seeing  big  men  on  them.  It  looked 
really  cruel  at  first  sight.  The  horses  that  brought  us  up  from 
Larnaca  in  "Maronelli's  carriage"  were  highly  suggestive  of 
Cinderalla's  equipage,  while  yet  in  the  pumpkin  and  rat  stages. 

I  think  the  absurdity  of  their  size  is  increased  by  their 
occasionally  passing  a  gaunt  camel.  E.  in  despair  has  bought  a 
very  pretty  little  chestnut,  as  a  stop-gap.  He  is  very  beautifully 
shaped,  but  stands  about  12-2,  so  you  can  fancy  how  little 
he  looks  up  to  E.'s  weight.  He  goes  along  as  gaily  as  Sir 
John  used  to,  however.    He  looked  such  a  wild  little  wretch 
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when  we  first  saw  him,  ridden  by  an  extensively  got  op  Arab,  who 
rushed  him  np  to  the  verandah  steps  with  the  air  of  one  who  rides 
"  the  fiery  untamed  steed."  The  pony's  mane  was  hanging  into 
his  eyes,  and  he  looked  thoroughly  unkempt  and  a  desperate  Utile 
character.  Clipping  and  grooming  have  done  wonders,  and  £.  is 
breaking  him  in.  We  found  him  the  centre  of  a  small  circle  of 
grooms  a  few  days  ago,  M.  hovering  round,  well  out  of  danger; 
while  George,  our  present  light  of  the  stable,  held  on  to  a  halter, 
and  "  Bover,"  as  the  new  pony  is  called,  was  standing  np  on  his 
hind  legs,  straight  as  a  whip,  striking  out  alternately  with  his 
fore  feet.  "  Only  his  play,"  of  course !  but  he  caught  a  certain 
Yanni  just  under  his  shoulder-blade  with  a  good  hard  specimen 
of  his  play.  E.  paid  for  him  by  cheque,  and  asked  the  man  from 
whom  he  bought  him  in  what  name  it  was  to  be  drawn. 

"Sheik  Baschid  Effendi,"  was  the  answer. 

It  quite  glorifies  the  cheque-book,  but  I  have  a  vague  notion 
that  Sheik  and  Effendi  as  applied  at  once  to  the  same,  person  ifl  a 
case  of  gilding  the  lily.  I  believe  the  man  really  is  a  chief  among 
the  Maronites  of  the  Lebanon.  He  is  always  very  picturesquely 
and  well  dressed,  and  is  very  handsome — and  altogether,  except  in 
one  instance,  when  we  have  the  benefit  of  "  his  'owls"  at  night, w 
he  returns  to  his  quarters  after  an  evening  at  a  cafe,  lives  up,  in 
externals,  to  his  traditions.  In  reply  to  some  question  of  &'s 
about  the  pony,  he  drew  himself  up  with  immense  dignity,  and 
said,  "  Je  suis  Arabe,  mais  je  suis  homme."  E.  had  no  idea  of 
separating  the  species. 

Another  funny  experience  of  mine  was  the  day  our  divans  were 
finally  upholstered.  A  really  good-looking,  well-dressed,  and 
dignified  Turk  stitched  on  the  covers,  and  when  he  had  finished, 
took  me  utterly  by  surprise  by  advancing  towards  me  and  shaking 
hands,  violently  but  solemnly.  M.'s  Hungarian  remembrances, 
or  perhaps  his  ^semi-English  training,  have  taught  him  to 
know  when  such  a  solecism  is  committed,  and  he  enjoys  it  im- 
mensely;  and  I  saw  him  grinning  to  himself  when  my  Turk  made 
a  "  truly  English  "  farewell. 

The  Camp  post-office  is  in  our  verandah  too,  as  it  is  attached  to 
E.'s  office.  Zaptiehs  often  come  over  to  post  letters  therein,  and 
they  have  not  yet  grasped  the  idea  that  one  end  of  the  buildings 
is  now  private ;  so  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to  have  a  long  blue 
envelope  presented  at  my  head,  as  I  sit  reading  or  working  near 
the  window,  by  a  big  negro  or  a  Turkish  zaptieh.  Maurice  h*9 
a  busy  time  in  putting  these  things  right ;  but  the  climax  was 
reached  a  few  days  ago,  when,  hearing  a  noise  in  my  bedroom,  I 
went  in  and  found  a  very  black  and  smiling  zaptieh  standing) 
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lost  in  contemplation,  before  the  stove.  I  believe  be  was  con- 
sidering in  what  part  of  it  he  should  post  the  letter  he  had  in  his 
hand. 

Cyprus  is  certainly  a  most  curious  mixture  of  East  and  West 
A  few  days  ago  it  was  really  very  cold,  and  we  kept  the  big  black 
stoves,  which  were  a  great  trial  to  my  drawing-room  arrange- 
ments during  the  warm  weather,  going  all  day.  I  was  sitting  as 
close  to  the  fire  as  possible,  when  I  heard  the  sweet  tinkle  of 
camel  bells,  sounding  almost  as  if  they  were  in  the  room.  I  never 
can  resist  going  to  look  at  a  camel,  so  I  went  out  to  the  verandah, 
and  a  long  file  came  stepping  slowly  past.  They  were  laden 
with  forage  for  Government  House,  and  had  taken  some  by-road 
which  led  them  into  the  Camp  and  close  to  our  window.  It  was 
so  incongruous,  standing  shiveringly  to  look  at  camels  and  to  return 
to  the  comfortable  necessity  of  a  roaring  fire. 

The  insects  are  getting  fewer  as  the  weather  gets  colder.  The 
amount  of  moths  and  beetles  that  used  to  immolate  themselves, 
at  our  lamps  nightly  was  enormous  as  long  as  we  kept  the 
windows  open.  There  was  one  of  the  kind  that  J.  calls  "  a  fat- 
bodied  moth  "  that  I  always  felt  sorry  for.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
grey  and  brown  creature,  with  a  head  and  round  eyes,  set  in  a 
circle  of  tiny  plumes ;  and  its  face  is  exactly  like  a  miniature  owL 
It  has  two  long  feathery  wings,  sticking  out  like  donkeys' 
ears;  and  a  kind  of  wisely  innocent  look  that  touches  one's 
feelings.  The  beetles  are  so  aggressively  hard  and  shiny  and 
horrid  that  one  feels  rather  glad  when  they  commit  suicide  by 
getting  drunk  on  paraffin. 

During  the  hot  weather  there  were  a  great  many  brown 
mantis  in  the  garden.  We  also  found  two  very  large  green  and 
white  striped  ones.  Most  uncanny-looking  creatures  they  are, 
particularly  the  brown  ones;  and  they  used  to  perch  on  the 
end  of  E.'s  stick,  and  bow,  and  wave  their  arms,  and  "  pray  "  in 
a  most  dreadful  manner,  so  truly  suggestive  of  a  skeleton  at  its 
devotions. 

In  some  of  our  spasmodic  efforts  at  gardening  I  kept  indus- 
triously pouring  water  down  a  small  round  hole,  thinking 
thereby  to  let  the  moisture  reach  more  quickly  the  roots  of  a 
dejected-looking  acacia.  After  about  ten  minutes  I  became  aware 
of  a  pair  of  goggle  eyes  glaring  reproachfully  at  me  over  the 
edge  of  the  hole,  so  I  stopped  pouring,  and  a  very  large 
and  portly  spider,  looking  like  some  exceedingly  plethoric  old 
gentleman,  came  out  in  a  slow  and  dignified  manner.  His  body 
was  a  bright  green,  his  eyes,  which  projected  like  a  lobster's, 
^ere  red,  and  he  walked  slowly  away  over  the  burnt-up  grass. 
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drying  his  eyes  with  his  two  front  legs,  in  the  most  distressingly 
human  manner.  He  must  have  been  a  near  relation  to  the 
caterpillar  who  smoked  a  hookah  in  '  Alice's  Adventures.' 

Since  the  river  has  had  a  thread  of  water  in  it,  the  tiny  bright- 
green  frogs  keep  up  a  perpetual  croaking,  quite  alarmingly  loud 
at  night.  One  feels  a  little  sympathy  with  the  old  French 
seigneurs,  who  used  to  keep  their  peasants  thrashing  the  ponds 
from  evening  till  morning  to  frighten  the  croaking  inhabitants. 
We  are  not  near  enough  to  the  river  to  let  them  be  a  real 
nuisance,  but  going  into  the  town  past  some  of  the  ponds  the 
noise  is  quite  loud  enough  to  considerably  startle  the  ponies. 
Another  night  sound  is  a  peculiar  "  pen-and-ink  "  scream  from  a 
tiny  owl.  Numbers  of  them  seem  to  haunt  the  rocks  and  caves 
about  the  Gamp.  They  are  pretty  little  creatures,  so  soft  and 
downy!  In  the  daytime  you  see  them  perched  on  the  little 
crags  about  us.  They  allow  one  to  come  very  close.  Their 
pretty  fluffy  feathers  are  so  nearly  the  colour  of  the  brown  and 
white  rocks  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  see ;  now  and  then 
they  quite  make  one  jump,  as  they  rise  suddenly  from  under  one's 
feet  almost.    Night,  of  course,  is  their  busiest  time. 

There  seems  a  great  want  of  animal  life  about  Cyprus.  Biding 
about  one  misses  the  rustle  of  the  home  rabbit;  except  oat 
hunting  we  never  see  a  hare ;  and  birds  are  chiefly  represented 
by  really  splendid  hawks,  these  little  owls,  magpies  and  kites, 
eagles  and  vultures.  In  spring,  flights  of  turtle-doves  come 
into  the  olive  woods  of  Strovilo,  just  across  the  river;  and  in 
the  hills  various  species  of  jays  abound.  Song-birds  are  repre- 
sented chiefly  by  the  lark,  though  we  have  the  sweet  twitter  of 
flocks  of  goldfinches .  which  come*  to  feed  on  the  thistle-seed, 
with  which  every  inch  of  Cypriot  ground  seems  to  be  covered. 
For  game  we  have  the  red-legged  partridge,  francolin,  snipe, 
woodcock,  wild  duck,  teal,  &c.  An  occasional  bittern  is  shot; 
and  the  crowning  glory  of  the  ardent  sportsman  would  be  to 
shoot  a  moufflon.  As  its  "  pleasure  lies  in  heights  "  and  solitary 
places  they  are  very  difficult  to  get  at,  and  not  many  have  been 
shot  by  Englishmen. 

IL 

"LE  SPOBT"  AT  LIMASSOL.* 

The  humours  of  the  Limassol  Hunt  are  really  wonderful ;  and  if  we 
cannot  boast  of  "  twenty  minutes  on  the  grass  without  a  check" 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  many  changes  have  taken  place  in  th« 
"  Limassol  Hnnt." 
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we  can  safely  say  that  few  hunters  have,  or  desire  to  have,  such 
rarity  of  sport.    To  my  certain   knowledge,  on  one  day  aloue, 
these  Limassol  hounds  (supposed  to  be  harriers)  cheerfully  begun 
their  day's  work  by  hunting  a  skylo  {i.e.  native  dog).     That  is  a 
matter  of  every  day  occurrence ;  they  don't  acknowledge  ties  of 
relationship  at  all.     Well,  they  were  whipped  off  the  skylo ;  next 
a  large  and  bony  pig  arrested  their  attention,  and   they  gave 
quite  a  good  gallop  to  the  extempore  whippers-in  before  they 
were  taken  off,  and  piggy  was  preserved  to  "  fight  another  day." 
After    this   some    loose  ponies   were    the  next  objects  of   the 
chase,  and  E.   and  the  two  other  men,  including  the   Master, 
who  constituted  the  field,  had  a   throe-mile  gallop  before  the 
hounds  were  brought  to  order.     I  hear  that  they  have  run,  killed 
and  eaten  a  goat,  a  young  bullock,  one  of  themselves,  skyloes 
innumerable,   occasional   foxes,   and  occasional   hares.    All  last 
season  they  followed  a  drag,  and  the  result  has  not  been  favour- 
able to  their  hunting  powers.     However,  one  does  not  wish  to 
speak  ungratefully  of  them.     It  is  supposed  to  be  a  subscription 
pack,  and  the  subscribers  are  far  from  numerous.    Half-a-dozen 
of  "the  Staff,"   and  a   limited  number  of  civilians,   with   the 
regiment  at  Polymedia,  which  has  most  of  the  expense  and  all 
the  trouble,  are  the  supporters  of  the  hunt,  so  it  rather  languishes. 
But  for  it,  however,  we  should  miss  an  excuse  for  afternoon  rides, 
and  should  not  see  many  of  the  pretty  wild  country  glens  and 
park-like  expanses  round  Limassol.    As  you  can  fancy,  the  field  is 
usually  "  select "  ;  on  one  occasion  a  solitary  lady  represented  it, 
as  her  husband  and  E.  did  whippers-in ;  for  the  Master  had  come 
alone  from  Polymedia,  and,  as  you  may  gather  from  what  I've 
told  you,  these  hounds  need  a  good  deal  of  whipping^in. 

One  unhappy  hound,  called  Forester  or  Furrier — I  have  never 
distinctly  found  out  which — is  a  terrible  sinner,  and  is  always 
being  ridden  after  and  told  to  "cop,"  and  "get  forrard,"  and 
"  get  to  him,"  with  various  other  adjurations  of  a  like  nature, 
which  he  treats  with  the  most  supreme  contempt.  I  have  seen 
him  look  slightly  agitated  when  an  amateur  whip,  exasperated  to  a 
pitch  of  frenzy,  has  ridden  straight  "  for  him  " ;  but  the  agitation 
soon  passes,  and  a  few  minutes  later  Furrier  is  seen  enjoying  a 
solitary  prowl  along  the  summit  of  a  far-off  hill. 

A  few  months  in  Cyprus  leads  most  people  to  take  such  little 
contretemps  with  comparative  indifference ;  and  I  have  seen  men, 
who  from  past  experiences  of  home  hunting  would  have  given 
up  the  attempt  at  it  here  in  utter  despair,  go  out  day  after  day 
with  this  wonderful  pack.  And  certainly  "  sport "  was  to  be  had 
by  doing  so,  though  not  precisely  the  same  sport  that  the  term 
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implies  in  the  British  Islands.  One  of  the  best  runs  the 
"  Limassol  Pack "  have  had  was,  I  believe,  one  Sunday  during 
church  time  at  Polymedia.  The  honnds  were  out  for  exercise, 
and  found,  wondrous  to  relate,  in  the  Camp,  resisted  all  Attempti 
to  keep  them  in,  and  dashed  gaily  past  the  church  tent,  when 
the  garrison  were  at  their  devotions,  hunting  as  hard  as  they 
could! 

We  had  a  very  nice  day  with  them  last  week.  The  next  was  at 
Episcopi,  a  village  about  eight  miles  from  Limassol.  The  road 
first  takes  us  through  the  Turkish  quarter.  However  cleanly 
Mussulmans  may  be  in  their  persons,  their  habit  of  throwing  all 
the  refuse  of  their  houses  into  the  streets  is  far  from  agreeable. 
The  Municipality  of  Limassol  is  miles  behind  that  of  Nicosia  in 
its  activity,  too ;  for  in  the  latter  place  the  Corporation  carts  go 
round  in  the  most  regular  manner,  clearing  away  all  the  heaps  of 
rubbish  deposited  at  the  street  comers,  while  apparently  at 
Limassol  their  visits  are  like  those  of  angels.  E.  is  waging  & 
mighty  war  with  them  at  present,  and  he  is  told  that  the  only 
way  of  making  the  carts  come  for  our  rubbish  is  to  take  an  action 
against  the  Municipality.  At  present  Yanni  lies  in  wait  for  the 
carts — the  fearful  squeakings  of  their  wheels  announce  them  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away — and  so  they  occasionally  pay  us  a  visit, 
being  forced  thereto,  I  have  no  doubt,  by  the  strongest  language 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Yanni ;  his  Greek  epithets  would,  I  should 
say,  be  more  forcible  than  refined.  We  had  the  honour  of  meeting 
last  year's  Mayor  of  Limassol,  who  may  still  be  enjoying  thai 
dignity  for  aught  I  know,  in  Nicosia.  He  was  supposed  to  hold 
advanced  views,  spoke  indifferent  French,  and  had  returned  from 
a  visit  to  London.  He  was  good  enough  to  say  that  he  did  not 
think  much  of  our  theatres,  but  on  inquiry  we  discovered  that  his 
experience  of  them  had  been  confined  to  the  Alhambra  and  the 
Westminster  Aquarium ;  and  as  neither  of  these  can  be  called, 
strictly  speaking,  "the  home  of  the  drama,"  the  iron  did  not  enter 
our  souls  to  the  extent  expected. 

This  is  rather  a  long  way  from  our  meet  at  Episcopi,  however. 
We  soon  get  out  of  the  Turkish  quarter,  passing  as  the  last  visible 
sign  thereof  a  cemetery.  It  is  the  only  one  that  I  have  seen  here 
where  there  is  any  attempt  at  care  of  the  graves,  and  in  it  I  hare 
actually  seen  flowers  and  plants.  Turkish  cemeteries  abound  all 
over  the  country.  I  believe  the  Mahomedans  resent  any  profana- 
tion, wilfully  done,  as  much  as  we  should ;  but  the  enclosures  are 
usually  in  the  most  horrible  condition,  only  marked  by  the  rude 
pillars  that  show  where  are  the  graves,  quite  unsheltered  from 
trespass,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  where  we  have  surrounded 
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them  with  a  wall,  and  consequently  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
wander  over  them  at  will,  and  they  are,  of  course,  the  home  of 
innumerable  and  horrible  dogs.     This  special  one  is  a  little  raised 
above   the   roadside,  but,   as  usual,   a  prowling  skylo  is    seen 
amongst  the  graves.     Our  ride  is  very  pretty,  with  the  bluest 
sea  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  stretch  of  well-wooded  green 
country,  stretching  in  undulations  up  to  the  foot  of  the  southern 
range.     The  white  tents  of  the  Camp  at  Polymedia,  with  the  huts 
for  the  men  of  the  regiment  quartered  there,  look  a  picturesque 
little   colony,  clustering  together  among  the  carob  trees,  and 
backed  by  the  grand  hills — Troodos — now  covered  with  enow, 
towering  above  them  all,  and  the  long  ridge  of  the  Hog's  Back, 
so  familiar  to  us  last  summer.    Yery  soon  we  turn  away  from  the 
sea  and   strike  inland,  where  a  lane  with  actual  grass,  almost 
Approaching  turf — rare  and  unexpected  sight  in  Cyprus — makes  us 
put  our  ponies  into  a  brisk  canter,  as  we  fear  we  shall  be  rather 
late  at  the  meet ;  and  if  we  do  miss  the  hounds  in  the  appointed 
place,  there  is,  with    their  well-known    erratic   and   uncertain 
habits,  no  idea  of  certainty  as  to  where  we  might  strike  upon 
them  again — in  fact,  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  not  seeing  them 
at  all. 

The  big  square  tower  of  Colossi  has  been  in  sight  for  some 

time ;  and  now  riding  down  a  lane  that  might  be  English  in  its 

grass,  trees,  and  brambles,  we  enter  its  courtyard,  and  crossing  a 

little  stream  find  ourselves  close  to  a  tall  aqueduct,  rising  high 

above  our  heads,  and  covered  so  completely  as  to  scarcely  leave  a 

stone  visible,  with  the  loveliest  big  waving  fronds  of  maiden-hair. 

We  have  not  time  to  stop  and  admire  it,  so  it  only  remains  in 

my  mind  as  a  glimpse  of  green  loveliness,  as  we  turn  into  a 

narrow  ill-paved  street,  with  a  little  muddy  ditch  on  each  side. 

Its  dirt  and  muddiness  are  partially  concealed,  and  made  almost 

lovely  in  themselves,  by  the  same  big  green  leaves  which  grow 

about  here  as  any  weed  does  at  homei    A  little  way  on  through 

the  village  street  we  pass  a  group  of  Turkish  women,  standing  in  a 

row,  all  white  yashmaked,  except  one,  who  is  gorgeous  in  a  plaid 

of  red  and  yellow,  that  somehow  does  not  look  glaring,  but  comes 

as  a  bright  spot  of  colour  between  the  whiteness  of  her  companions 

and  the  green  country  round.      They  all  keep  their  mouths 

covered  religiously  as  E.  and  the  two  other  men  pass,  and  gaze 

solemnly  out  of  their  long  dark  eyes  at  us ;  except  an  old  negress, 

who,  in  the  delight  of  seeing  the  five  new  faces,  drops  her 

yashmak  altogether,  and  stands,  bright  Moused  and  beaming, 

enjoying  a  thorough  good  "gape"  at  the  infidels  and  their 

womenkind,  the  latter  represented  besides  myself  by  a  tiny 
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little  maiden  of  about  eight  years  old,  perched  on  top  of  a  II: 
black  cob,  and  quite  as  much  at  home  in  her  saddle  as  many » 
good  rider  four  times  her  age  and  as  many  times  her  size. 

Soon  after  this  we  come  into  a  big  corn  field,  with  large  carob 
trees  dotted  here  and  there,  reminding  one  of  many  a  park  it 
home ;  and  in  the  distance  riding  down  a  narrow  lane  comes  one 
of  the  Song's  Royal  Rifles,  who  does  Master  on  these  occasion 
with  the  hounds  in  front.  No  one  else  turns  up,  and  so  our 
"select"  field  rides  on,  none  of  us  much  thinking  of  the 
"  anticas,"  which  are  quite  close  to  us ;  for  Episcopi  is  near 
one  of  Cesnola's  temples,  about  which  there  has  been  so  mnfh 
discussion  in  the  antiquarian  world.  A  little  way  beyond  is 
Curium,  where  all  kinds  of  archaeological  treasure  has  been, 
and  rumour  says  may  yet  be,  discovered.  The  country  b 
very  pretty ;  here  and  there  is  a  little  stream,  marked  by  tall 
grasses ;  and  everywhere  there  is  growing  corn,  with  an  occasional 
sweet  white  narcissus  standing  up  amongst  it.  Every  little  barren 
rocky  patch  is  bright  with  anemones.  We  try  a  good  many 
of  these  rocks,  as  here  the  hares  are  supposed  to  dwell,  coming 
down  at  night  to  feed  amongst  the  corn  fields.  But  the  Cypriot 
sportsman,  with  his  long  gun  and  his  acted-on  motto  of  "Alls 
game  that  comes  to  his  bag,"  has  been  before  us,  and  nothing  is 
to  be  found  to-day,  search  we  never  so  closely.  A  slight  agita- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Master,  and  some  exertions  of  the  amateur 
whips — on  this  occasion  represented  by  E.  and  Major  W. — got  us 
all  safely  past  a  flock  of  sheep,  towards  which  our  hounds  showed 
some  suspicious  tendencies.  Past  their  guardian  skyloes  too,  with 
one  slight  attempt,  when  our  pack  burst  away  after  one  of  them, 
and  the  Master,  turning  round  in  his  saddle  and  looking  mourn- 
fully resigned,  called  out  to  me,  "  Now,  Mrs. ,  do  you  want 

a  gallop  ?  "  and  pointed  to  the  pack,  just  before  E.  and  Major  W. 
vigorously,  and,  wonderful  to  say,  successfully,  whipped ^them  off. 
Then  we  struck  what  is  known  as  "  the  wine  road,"  leading  into 
the  wine  districts.  It  is  in  process  of  being  made  and  will  in 
time  be  very  good.  Before  we  came  to  this  we  had  to  cross  a 
river,  down  which  the  stream  was  coming  very  strongly,  anl 
which,  at  one  part,  had  very  high  broken  banks.  Not  a  nice 
thing  to  come  across  in  the  heat  of  a  run,  but  riding  as  we 
were,  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  find  a  safe  crossing;  though  at 
the  best  place  where  I  tried  at  the  water  came  up  to  my  pony's 
girths,  and  he  is  "more  than  common  tall"  for  a  Cypriot  "horse." 
Then  we  scrambled  up  a  steep  stony  hill,  amongst  myrtle  and 
oleander  not  yet  in  flower,  but  with  the  fragrance  of  the  myrtle 
crushed  out  by  the  ponies'  feet.     Then  across  more  corn 
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still  dotted  with  the  carobs,  looking  like  oaks  in  a  field  at  home, 
till  we  came  to  a  barren  stony  stretch  where  a  fox  was  known  to 
have  "  his  home  among  the  rocks  " ;  and  where  the  hounds  had 
really  a  bit  of  hunting  culminating  in  a  very  brief  ten  minutes' 
gallop,  "  rattling  our  bones  over  the  stones/'  and  losing  the  scent 
again  directly.  It  was  five  o'clock  now,  the  wind  was  getting 
chilly,  and  thoughts  of  a  cheery  fire  and  tea  came  before  me ;  so 
we  left  the  hounds,  the  Master,  and  a  very  late  addition  to 
the  field  to  make  what  they  could  out  of  the  "home  among  the 
rocks/'  and  trotted  back  to  Limassol,  meeting  long  files  of  mules 
coming  out  of  the  town. 
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Chapter  XIX 

Aunt  Anne  went  slowly  along  Portman  Square.  She  felt,  and  it 
was  a  cruel  moment  to  do  so,  that  she  was  growing  very  old.  Her 
feet  almost  gave  way  beneath  her,  her  hands  had  barely  strength 
to  hold  her  cloak  together  oyer  her  chest.  There  was  a  little 
cold  breeze  passing  by ;  as  it  swept  oyer  her  face  she  realised  that 
she  was  half  stunned,  and  sad  and  sick  at  heart.  But  she  dragged 
on  step  by  step,  stopping  once,  to  hold  by  the  iron  railings  of  a 
house,  before  she  could  find  strength  enough  to  turn  into  a  side 
street. 

"  I  won't  believe  it,"  she  said ;  "  it  was  not  for  the  money.  He 
could  not  have  known,  his  uncle  would  not  have  told  him — it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  have  betrayed  the  confidence  of  a  client." 
And  then  she  remembered  what  Sir  William  had  said  about  the 
debt  to  the  landlady  in  the  Gray's  Inn  Road,  and  to  the  mother 
in  the  country.  Of  course  that  meant  Liphook.  It  gave  her  a 
world  of  comfort,  had  lifted  a  terrible  dread  from  her  heart,  so 
that,  even  in  spite  of  the  insults  of  the  last  hour,  she  felt  that  her 
morning  visit  had  not  been  wholly  thrown  away.  She  had  not 
the  faculty  of  looking  forward  very  far,  and  it  did  not  occur  to 
her  as  yet  that  by  revealing  her  marriage  she  had  ruined  her 
prospects  with  her  cousin.  It  was  the  insults  that  had  enraged 
her ;  the  going  back  to  Witley,  the  day's  dinner,  and  the  very 
near  future,  that  perplexed  her.  A  month,  even  a  week  hence, 
might  take  care  of  itself,  provided  to-day  were  made  easy;  she 
had  always  lived  only  in  the  present  moment 

She  was  bewildered,  staggered  for  want  of  money:  she  had  just 
two  shillings  in  the  world.  Florence  and  Walter  were  still  away; 
she  could  think  of  no  one  of  whom  to  borrow.  She  came  to  a 
confectioner's  shop,  and  looked  at  it  hesitatingly,  for  she  was 
tired  and  exhausted.  Even  though  Alfred  Wimple  waited  at  the 
other  end  mercilessly  ready  to  count  the  coins  with  which  she 
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returned,  she  felt  that  she  must  buy  a  few  minutes'  rest  for 
herself.  She  wanted  to  sit  down  and  think.  She  tottered  into 
the  shop,  and  haying  asked  for  a  cup  of  tea,  waited  for  it,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  in  a  dark  corner.  But  she  was  too  much  stupefied 
and  beaten  to  think  clearly.  When  the  tea  came,  hot  and  smok- 
ing in  a  thick  white  cup,  to  which  her  lips  clung  gratefully,  she 
felt  better.  She  began  to  burn  with  indignation,  which  was  an 
excellent  sign;  she  crushed  Sir  William  Bammage  out  of  her 
thoughts,  and  winked  almost  savagely,  as  though  she  had  felt  him 
under  her  foot.  She  told  herself  again  that  Alfred  could  not 
hare  known  about  the  will,  and  had  not  deceived  her  about 
Liphook.  She  even  tried  to  think  of  him  affectionately,  but  that 
was  difficult,  with  the  dread  of  his  face  before  her,  if  she  returned 
empty-handed.  But  she  did  not  consider  the  money  question  as 
despairingly  now  as  she  had  done  a  few  minutes  since ;  she  had  a 
firm  belief  in  her  own  power  of  resource,  and  felt  sure  that  when 
she  had  reflected  calmly  something  would  suggest  itself.  She 
remembered  Mrs.  North;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  borrow  of 
her,  for  she  had  forfeited  all  consideration  to  the  regard  Aunt 
Anne  thought  it  necessary  to  feel  for  any  one  from  whom  she 
could  accept  a  loan. 

"  I  cannot  do  that  even  for  Alfred,"  she  said.    "  I  have  always 

held  my  Lead  high ;  I  cannot  lower  it  to  Mrs.  North  even  for  him." 

But  she  took  the  letter  from  her  pocket  and  read  it  over  again. 

"  She  does  not  seem  to  comprehend  the  difference  in  our  position," 

she  said,  as  she  put  it  back  into  the  envelope,  though  Dot  before 

she  had  noticed,  with  a  keen  eye,  that  Mrs.  North  had  said  she 

would  be  back  in  England  very  soon,  and  calculated  that  that 

could  not  mean  just  yet     "If  Walter  and  Florence  were  in 

London  I  should  be  relieved  of  this  anxiety  immediately,"  she 

thought.    Then  a  good  idea  seemed  to  strike  her.    She  considered 

it  from  every  point  of  view,  and  felt  at  last  that  ifr  was  feasible. 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  she  told  herself,  "  that  Florence  would  say  I 

was  justified  in  going  to  her  mother  in  her  absence.    I  will 

explain  to  her  that  there  are  some  things  her  daughter  would 

wish  me  to  buy,  and  ask  her  to  let  me  have  sufficient  money  to 

defray  their  cost.    Besides,"  she  added  as  an  after  thought,  "  I 

must  see  those  dear  children ;  Florence  I  know  would  wish  me  to 

do  so,  and  it  is  an  attention  I  ought  not  to  omit,  after  all  the 

regard  and  kindness  that  she  and  dear  Walter  have  always  shown 

&e."    She  got  up  and  looked  longingly  at  the  buns  ,and  tarts  in 

the  window  :  though  she  had  only  one  unbroken  shilling  left,  she 

could  not  wholly  curb  her  generosity. 

"  Would  you  put  me  a  couple  of  sponge  cakes  into  a  bag,"  she 
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said  to  the  young  woman.  "  I  hope  they  are  quite  fresh ;  I  prefer 
them  a  little  brown."  She  walked  away  calmed  and  refreshed, 
holding  the  paper  bag  by  tho  corner. 

But  when  she  arrived  at  the  house  near  the  Regent's  Park  it  was 
only  to  be  told  that  Florence's  mother  had  gone  out  for  the  day, 
and  that  the  children  had  not  yet  returned  from  their  morning 
walk.  The  servant,  seeing  how  disappointed  she  looked,  begged 
her  to  come  in  and  wait  a  little  while.  "  I  don't  think  they  11 
be  long,  ma'am,"  she  said  almost  gently.  "  For,"  as  she  explained 
to  her  fellow-servants  afterwards,  "  I  could  not  help  being  sorry 
for  an  old  lady  who  had  made  a  stupid  of  herself  like  that."  Aunt 
Anne  hesitated  a  moment.  "  There's  a  nice  fire  in  the  dining- 
room,"  the  servant  continued,  and,  having  persuaded  her  to  enter, 
turned  the  easy-chair  round,  and  asked  if  she  would  have  a  cup 
of  tea. 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  said  Aunt  Anne  in  a  tone  that  showed  she 
was  sensible  of  the  desire  to  please  her,  but  was  nevertheless 
aware  of  her  own  position  in  society.  "  I  do  not  require  any 
refreshment,  I  have  just  partaken  of  an  early  lunch."  She  turned 
gratefully  to  the  fire  when  she  was  alone,  and,  putting  her  feet 
on  the  fender,  faced  her  difficulties  once  more.  She  could  not 
remember  any  human  being  in  London  from  whom  under  any 
pretext  whatever  she  could  borrow.  She  was  baffled  and  at  bay. 
The  memory  of  Sir  William's  taunts  vanished  altogether  as, 
with  a  fright  that  was  gradually  becoming  feverish,  she  went 
over  in  her  mind  every  possible  means  of  raising  even  a  few 
shillings,  though  a  few  shillings  she  knew  would  be  virtually  use- 
less, against  the  tide  she  had  to  stem.  Of  a  very  small  sum  she 
was  already  certain,  for  she  had  devised  a  means  of  raising  it,  but 
she  feared  it  would  only  be  sufficient  to  provide  food  for  the 
evening,  and  perhaps  for  to-morrow — and  then  ?  She  folded  her 
hands  and  logked  into  the  fire,  shaking  her  head  once  or  twice  as 
if  various  schemes  were  presenting  themselves,  only  to  be  rejected. 
The  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  struck  half-past  two ;  at  half-past 
four  her  train  left  Waterloo.  There  was  little  time  to  lose.  She 
got  up,  took  off  her  cloak,  and  examined  it  carefully,  then  put  it  round 
her  once  more,  fingering  the  clasp,  while  she  fastened  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  thing  she  treasured.  As  she  did  so  her  eye  caught  a  little 
pile  on  the  mantelpiece ;  it  consisted  of  seven  shillings  in  silver, 
with  half  a  sovereign  on  the  top.  She  looked  at  it  as  if  fascinated, 
and  calculated  precisely  all  it  would  buy.  She  remembered  with 
dismay  that  Jane  Mitchell's  weekly  wages  were  due  that  evening, 
that  Jane's  mother  was  ill,  and  the  money  was  necessary.  She 
heard  again  the  hard  voice  in  which  Alfred  had  said,  "  Unless  you 
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bring  back  money,  I  shall  not  stay  here  any  longer."    She  could 
see  his  eyes  dull  and  unrelenting. 

"  I  know  they  would  give  it  to  me,  I  know  that  Walter  and 
Florence  would  deny  me  nothing  that  was  really  for  my 
happiness/'  she  thought,  and  rang  the  bell.  "  I  fear  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  stay  and  see  the  children/'  she  said  haughtily  to  the 
servant,  but  with  a  little  excitement  she  could  not  keep  out  of  her 
voice,  "  my  train  is  unfortunately  an  early  one.  And  would  you 
tell  their  grandmother  I  have  ventured  to  borrow  this  seventeen 
shillings  on  the  mantelpiece ;  I  came  up  to  town  with  less  money 
than  I  find  I  require ;  I  will  write  to  her  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
return  it." 

"  It's  the  children's  money,  ma'am ;  I  heard  their  grandmother 
say  they  were  to  save  it  up  for  Christmas." 

"  Dear  children/'  said  the  old  lady  with  a  little  smile,  "  they 
will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  I  have'  borrowed  it.  Tell  them  that 
Aunt  Anne  is  their  debtor.  Give  them  these  two  sponge  cakes, 
they  -will  think  of  me  while  they  eat  them."  She  snapped  her 
purse  as  she  put  the  money  into  it,  and  left  the  house  with  a  light 
footstep. 

She  walked  on  towards  Portland  Road.    There  was  only  one 

thing  more  to  do,  and  that  must  be  done  quickly.    It  would  add 

perhaps  ten  shillings  to  her  purse,  but  even  that  would  be    a 

precious  sum.    She  hesitated  a  moment.     A  threat  of  rain  was  in 

the  air,  hut  she  did  not  feel  it.    The  chilly  wind  touched  her  face, 

but  it  did  not  make  her  shiver,  now  that  her  courage  had  returned. 

She  looked  up  and  down  Great  Portland  Street  doubtfully,  then 

went  slowly,  but  with  decision,  towards  a  side  street  she  knew  well. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  she  was  in  an  omnibus,  going  to 

Waterloo  Station.   The  cloak  with  the  steel  clasp  had  disappeared ; 

and  on  her  face  was  an  expression  that  betr&yed  she  had  gone 

through  an  experience  that  depressed  her.    She  watched  the  people 

hurrying  by  in  hansoms,  and  remembered  the  day  she  had  driven 

in  one  herself  to  see  Alfred  Wimple  off  to  the  country,  the  day  on 

which  Florence  had  given  her  the  five-pound  note.    She  was  very 

weary,  and  beginning  to  long  for  home.     She  planned  the  evening 

dinner,  and  got  out  a  little  before  she  reached  Waterloo,  in  order 

to  buy  it  at  the  shops  near  the  station.    There  had  been  concealed 

beneath  her  cloak  all  the  morning  a  square  bag,  made  of  black 

stuff,  which  now  she  carried  on  her  arm.    When  she  stood  on 

the  platform  waiting  for  her  train  it  was  no  longer  flat  and  empty, 

but  bulged  into  strange  shapes  that  were  oddly  suggestive.    In 

her  hand  she  carried  three  bunches  of  primroses,  and  a  smaller 

one  of  violets ;  under  her  arm  were  some  evening  papers.      She 
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looked  satisfied,  and  almost  happy,  for  she  felt  that  a  few 
hours  at  least  of  contentment  were  before  her.  She  entered  hm 
third-class  carriage,  thinking  of  the  day  she  had  seen  Alfred 
Wimple  off  to  Liphook ;  she  remembered  with  a  little  triumph 
how  she  had  exchanged  his  ticket.  "  I  am  sure  the  papers  will 
be  a  solace  to  him,"  she  said ;  "  writing  for  the  Press  must  giro 
him  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs — it  most  have  been  a  great 
deprivation  to  him  not  to  know  what  was  going  on.  My  dear 
Alfred,  these  violets  shall  be  my  offering  to  him,  as  soon  as  I 
arrive ;  I  cannot  do  enongh  to  compensate  him  for  William's  cruel 
aspersions  on  his  character.  My  darling,  if  I  only  had  thousands 
I  would  give  them  to  you ;  I  would  make  them  into  a  carpet  for 
you  to  walk  upon." 

She  was  alone  in  the  carriage,  she  put  her  bag  down  beside 
her  on  the  hard  seat,  and  shut  the  windows,  for  the  drizzling 
rain  was  coming  in  aslant  and  chilled  her.  Once  or  twice  a  sharp 
pain  darted  through  her  shivering  shoulders,  but  she  did  not  mind ; 
she  was  dreaming  among  illusions,  and  found  a  passing  spell  of 
happiness  that  brought  a  smile  to  her  lips  and  a  wink  of  almost 
merry  anticipation  to  her  eye,  as  she  saw  the  little  dinner  she  had 
devised  set  out,  and  Alfred  facing  her  at  table.  She  imagined 
him  saying  in  the  solemn  manner  in  which  he  said  everything, 
"  I  feel  better,  Anne,"  when  he  had  finished,  and  she  knew  that 
in  those  few  words  she  would  find  a  balm  for  all  the  insults  and 
misery  of  the  last  few  hours.  She  repented  now  that  she  was 
returning  by  the  early  train :  it  seemed  like  treachery  to  him. 
It  had  been  almost  noble  of  him  to  conceal  from  her  the  embarrass- 
ing debt  he  had  at  Liphook.  "  He  has  evidently  been  reticent," 
she  thought,  "  from  a  desire  to  save  me  pain.  My  dear  one,  I  have 
wronged  him  lately,  but  I  will  make  it  up  to  him  this  evening.  I 
will  tell  him  that  there  is  no  poverty  or  sorrow  I  should  not  think 
it  a  privilege  to  share  with  him."  She  peered  out  of  window  at 
the  landscape  dulling  with  the  rain.  "  I  hope  he  is  not  in  the 
garden,"  she  thought.  "  He  will  catch  cold,  and  his  cough  was  so 
bad  last  week.  I  am  glad  I  remembered  to  bring  some  lozenges 
for  him." 

The  train  sped  on  past  Woking,  and  the  fir  woods  beyond ;  they 
reminded  her  of  the  trees  round  the  cottage  at  Witley.  When  it 
was  dark  to-night,  she  would  look  up  at  them,  before  she  bolted 
the  door  after  Jane  Mitchell.  And  then,  she  and  Alfred  would  sit 
over  the  fire  and  talk;  he  would  feel  so  much  better  after  his 
dinner,  she  was  sure  he  would  be  kind  to  her.  He  had  been 
worried  lately  with  poverty,  but  just  for  a  little  while  he  should 
forget  it.    With  the  future  she  did  not  concern  herself,  for  she 
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had  already  devised  a  plan  that  would  make  it  easy.     She  would 

go  and  Bee  Mr.  Boughton,  and  of  course  he  would  help  them  when 

lie  heard  that  Alfred  was  her  husband.     He  would  continue  the 

allowance  he  had  given  them,  and  when  William  Eammage  made 

a  new  will  he  would  take  care  that  it  was  not  an  iniquitous  one. 

It  had  never  seriously  occurred  to  her  that  William  would  leave 

her  money  ;  though  once  or  twice  the  possibility  had  crossed  her 

mind.      But  she  had  never  been  able  to  look  forward  at  all  for 

herself.      "  Now,"  she  thought,  "  1  must  give  it  my  consideration. 

I  must  think  of  it  for  my  dear  Alfred.    Luxuries  are  necessary  to 

him,  he  cannot  divest  himself  of  his  longing  for  them.    Perhaps 

when  Mr.  Boughton  returns  he  will  make  William  ashamed  of  his 

conduct  to  me  to-day,  and  he  will  do  something  for  us  before  he 

dies ;  it  would  be  very  detrimental  to  his  own  pride  that  we  should 

starve,   and  I  did  not  mince  words  to-day.n    The  train  passed 

Milford  Station ;  in  a  few  minutes  she  would  be  at  Witley.     "  I 

hope  Alfred  won't  be  angry  with  me  for  coming  by  the  earlier 

train/'  she  thought  with  some  misgiving.     "  I  will  explain  to  him 

that  I  had  finished  my  commissions  in  town  sooner  than  I  had 

anticipated,  and    seeing    that    the  weather  was   not  likely  to 

improve  I  thought  it  better  to  return,  even  at  the  risk  of  his 

displeasure.'1 

The  governess  cart  was  waiting  for  her. 

"  I  brought  an  umbrella,"  Lucas  said,  "  as  it  was  raining.  I 
noticed  you  went  without  one  this  morning,  and  the  weather  has 
come  on  that  unexpected  bad,  I  was  afraid  you  would  get  wet 
through." 

"  I  am  most  grateful  for  your  thoughtfulness,"  Aunt  Anne  said 

with  distant  graciousness.    She  put  her  bag  out  of  reach  of  the 

rain,  and  cared   little    for   herself.    She  was  too  full  of  other 

matters  to  trouble  about  the  weather.    As  she.  went  along  the 

straight  road,  of  which  by  this  time  she  knew  every  yard,  she 

mentally  counted  up  the  shillings  in  her  pocket,  and  considered 

that  she  ought  to  give  one  of  them  to  Lucas.    "  He  has  been 

most  attentive,"  she  said,  and  she  managed  to  extract  the  coin 

from  her  pocket,  and  put  it  into  her  black  silk  glove,  ready  for 

the  end  of  the  journey,  which  she  felt  would  be  the  right  moment 

to  present  it.    The  rain  came  down  steadily.    It  was  no  longer 

aslant  or  fitful,  and  in  the  sky  overhead  there  were  no  changing 

clouds.     "I  fear  you  have  had  an  unfavourable  day,"  she  said 

to  Lucas. 

"It  has  rained  mostly  all  the  time.  I  hope  you  won't  catch 
cold,  ma'am.  I  thought  I  saw  you  with  a  cloak  this  morning ; 
have  you  left  it  behind  ?  " 
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Aunt  Anne  resented  the  question ;  she  thought  it  was  unduly 
familiar,  and  she  answered  coldly — 

"  I  have  left  it  behind — for  a  purpose.  It  required  renovating," 
she  added. 

"I  might  have  brought  you  a  shawl  or  something  if  I  had 
known.  I  called  at  the  house  as  I  passed  to  see  if  Mr.  WiMiple 
would  like  to  come  and  meet  you.    But  he  wasn't  in." 

"  I  hope  he  is  not  out  in  the  rain/1  Aunt  Anne  said.  "  Did  the 
servant  say  if  he  had  been  out  long  ?  " 

"  She  said  he  had  been  gone  a  little  more  than  half  an  hour. 
It's  a  pity  I  missed  him." 

"He  probably  had  an  engagement/'  she  said,  and  a  little 
uneasiness  stole  oyer  her.  Another  mile.  Aunt  Anne  could 
scarcely  conceal  her  impatience.  "  Couldn't  the  pony  run  up  this 
little  hill?"  she  asked. 

"It  could,"  said  Lucas  rather  contemptuously,  "but  Mrs. 
Burnet  don't  like  him  to  run  up  hill,  she  don't— she  thinks  it's 
bad  for  him."  Aunt  Anne  was  too  much  engrossed  in  her  own 
thoughts  to  answer.  "  He  goes  faster  than  the  donkey  did  last 
year  anyhow,  ma'am ;  do  you  mind  the  donkey  ?  " 

"  I  frequently  drove  him." 

"  He  was  a  deal  of  trouble,  he  was,"  Lucas  went  on,  "  and  they 
didn't  do  well  by  him — gave  four  pound  ten  for  him,  and  when 
they  come  to  sell  him  a  year  later  they  only  got  two  pound 
five." 

"  So  that  they  were  mulcted  of  just  half  the  sum  for  which  they 
had  purchased  him,"  she  said  absently,  having  quickly  done  the 
sum  in  her  head.     "  Was  there  any  reason  for  that  ?  " 

"  "Well,  you  see,  this  was  it,"  said  Lucas,  "  when  gentry  first 
come  to  live  about  here  they  took  to  keeping  donkeys,  so  donkeys 
went  up ;  then  after  a  bit  they  found  they  wouldn't  go,  and  they 
took  to  selling  them  and  buying  ponies,  so  donkeys  went  down.  I 
am  afraid  you  are  getting  very  wet,  ma'am.  I  wish  I  had  thought 
to  bring  a  rug  to  cover  you.  But  here  we  are  at  the  house,  and 
you'll  be  able  to  dry  yourself  by  the  fire." 

"  Thank  you,  Lucas,  thank  you,"  and  she  slipped  the  shilling 
into  his  hand,  and  taking  her  bulging  bag  from  under  the  seat, 
walked  into  the  house  by  the  back  door. 

"Jane,"  she  asked,  the  moment  she  crossed  the  threshold, 
"  where  is  Mr.  Wimple  ?  " 

"  He  went  out  an  hour  and  a  half  ago,  ma'am." 

"  Do  you  know  in  what  direction  be  went  ?  " 

"  Well,  last  time  I  saw  him  he  was  in  the  garden,  then  I  see 
him  going  down  the  dip." 
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Aunt  Anne  winked,  and  said  nothing  for  a  moment,  then  she 
asked  gently — 

"  Was  he  at  home  all  the  morning  ?  "  and  received  an  answer 
in  the  affirmative.    She  was  silent  and  thoughtful  again. 

"  Yon  are  quite  sure  he  went  down  the  dip,  and  not  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  ago?  "  She  hesitated  by  the  kitchen  fire  for  a 
few  moments,  and  presently  she  spoke  severely.  "  I  have  brought 
a  sole  for  dinner/'  she  said.  "  I  must  ask  you  to  cook  it  more 
carefully  than  you  did  the  last  one.  ,  Mr.  Wimple  is  most  par- 
ticular about  fish,  and  cannot  eat  it  unless  it  is  quite  dry.  After 
the  sole  there  is  a  chicken  and  some  asparagus.  Give  me  my  bag, 
there  are  some  other  things  in  it,  and  a  bottle  of  claret  at  the 
bottom,  which  I  wish  put  on  the  dining-room  mantelshelf  for  an 
hour.     I  trust  you  have  made  a  good  fire,  Jane  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  but  I  had  to  do  it  of  wood,  for  the  coals  are  nearly 
out." 

"  I  prefer  wood,"  said  Aunt  Anne  firmly.  "  Where  have  you  put 
the  primroses  I  brought  ?  I  wish  to  arrange  them  in  a  bowl  for 
the  centre  of  the  table." 

"  Hadn't  you  better  take  off  your  shawl  first,  ma'am,  it's  quite 
wet,  and  let  me  make  you  a  cup  of  tea?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  do  that,"  Aunt  Anne 
said  gently.  "  Will  you  place  Mr.  Wimple's  slippers  by  the  fire 
in  the  dining-room."  She  went  into  the  drawing-room  and  put  a 
match  to  the  fire  laid  there,  and  stood  beside  it  while  the  paper 
blazed  and  the  wood  crackled,  thinking  that  she  and  Alfred  would 
sit  over  it  cosily  that  evening  after  dinner. 

"  I  am  sure  he  is  worried  about  money,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"  and  that  he  is  in  debt,  but  he  shall  not  have  these  anxieties  long — 
it  is  much  better  that  his  uncle  should  know  about  our  marriage." 
Her  eyes  turned  towards  the  window  and  the  garden  and  the  trees 
with  the  rain  falling  on  them.    "  I  wonder  if  he  has  gone  far,  I 
hope  he  is  not  depressed.    I  fear  he  worries  himself  unduly,"  she 
sighed,  and  went  into  the  dining-room.    The  slippers  were  toasting 
in  the  fender ;  she  turned  the  easy-chair  towards  the  fire  and  put 
beside  it  a  little  table  from  the  corner  of  the  room.    Then  she  went 
for  the  papers  she  had  brought  from  London,  and  arranged  them 
on  the  table,  and  put  the  little  bunch  of  violets  in  a  glass  and  set 
it  by  the  papers.    She  drew  back  and  looked  at  the  cosy  arrange- 
ment with  satisfaction.    "  My  darling  Alfred,"  she  said  to  herself, 
and  then  softly,  as  if  she  were  afraid  of  Jane  hearing  her,  she 
crept  out  of  the  front  door  and  under  the  verandah  round  the 
house,  and  stood  looking  at  the  weather.    The  rain  had  nearly 
stopped,  but  the  sky  was  grey  and  the  air  was  cold.    She  pulled 
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her  shawl  closer,  and  trying  to  shake  off  the  chill  that  was  over- 
taking her,  went  swiftly  down  the  garden  pathway.  At  the  far 
end  the  grass  was  long  and  wet,  the  drops  fell  from  the  beeches 
and  larches  above.  She  found  the  narrow  pathway  that  led  to  the 
dip,  and  went  along  it.  She  looked  anxiously  ahead,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  Alfred.  "  I  know  he  will  be  glad  to  see  me,"  she 
thought.  "  I  know  the  silent  tenderness  of  his  heart — my  darling 
— my  darling,  you  are  all  I  have  in  the  world." 

On  she  went  among  the  gorse,  between  the  firs,  and  oyer  the 
clumps  of  budding  heather,  a  limp  black  figure  in  the  misty 
twilight.  She  had  no  definite  reason  for  supposing  he  would 
return  that  way;  but  she  knew  it  to  be  a  short  cut  from  the 
Liphook  direction,  and  some  strange  instinct  seemed  to  be  sending 
her  on ;  she  did  not  hesitate  or  falter,  but  just  obeyed  it  The 
pathway  was  very  narrow,  the  wet  growth  on  either  side  brnshed 
her  skirts  as  she  passed  by — down  and  down — lower  and  lower — 
towards  the  valley.  On  the  other  side,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
she  could  see  the  little  thatched  shed  the  children  called  their 
"  house,"  where  perhaps  in  past  days  a  cow  had  been  tethered. 
There  was  not  a  sign  of  Alfred.  "Perhaps  he  is  a  little  farther 
over  the  ridge,"  she  said,  and  spod  on.  A  miserable  aching  was 
upon  her ;  she  had  been  out  of  doors  many  hours,  she  was  wet  and 
cold  through  and  through.  Every  moment  the  long  grasses  and 
the  dead  soaking  bracken  of  last  year  swept  over  her  feet.  The 
mist  was  everywhere.  The  drops  fell  from  the  leaves  above  on  to 
her  shoulders.  "  He  must  be  so  cold  and  wet,"  she  thought,  "I 
know  he  will  make  his  cough  worse ;  I  am  glad  I  kept  the  lozenges 
in  my  pocket."  She  hesitated  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  for  a 
moment,  and  then  began  the  upward  path.  "  I  know  he  wants 
me,"  she  said  aloud,  with  an  almost  passionate  note  in  her  feeble 
voice,  "  I  can  feel  that  he  wants  me."  She  looked  through  the 
straggling  firs  that  dotted  the  ground  over  which  she  was  now 
making  her  way.  Still  there  was  not  a  sign  of  Alfred.  Only 
the  trees  and  the  undergrowth,  sodden  with  the  long  day's  rain. 

Suddenly  there  was  the  sound  of  a  woman's  laughter.  She 
stopped,  petrified.  It  came  from  the  little  thatched  shed  twenty 
yards  away.  The  side  of  the  shed  was  towards  her,  and  only  the 
front  of  it  was  open,  so  that  she  could  not  see  who  was  within  it 
But  she  knew  that  two  people  were  there,  One  was  a  woman, 
and  something  told  her  that  the  other  was  Alfred  Wimple.  For  a 
minute  she  could  not  stir.  Then,  as  if  it  had  been  waiting  for  a 
signal,  the  rain  began  to  fall,  with  a  soft  swishing  sound,  upon  the 
thatched  roof  of  the  shed,  upon  Aunt  Anne's  thin  cashmere  shawl, 
upon  all  the  drooping  vegetation.    The  mistiness  grew  deeper, 
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and  from  the  distances  the  night  began  to  gather.  The  black 
figure  standing  in  the  mist  knew  that  a  few  yards  off  there  was 
hidden  from  her  that  which  meant  life  or  death.  She  went  a 
little  nearer  to  the  shed,  but  her  feet  almost  failed  her,  her  heart 
stood  still,  a  sickening  dread  had  laid  hold  of  her.  "  I  will  go 
round  and  face  them,"jfshe  thought,  and  dragged  herself  up  to  the 
shed.  But  as  she  reached  the  corner  she  heard  Alfred  Wimple's 
voice — 

"  Yoti  know  it's  only  for  her  money  that  I  stay  with  the  old 
woman,  Caroline/' — and  she  stopped,  resting  her  head  and  hands 
against  the  back  and  sides  of  the  shed,  from  sheer  fright  at  what 
was  coming  next. 

"  Well,  but  you  don't  give  me  any  of  it,"  the  woman  answered. 
"  I  don't  get  any  myself  now." 
"  Then  what  do  you  stay  with  her  for  ?  " 
"  Because  it  won't  do  to  let  her  slip." 

"  It's  mother  that  makes  such  a  fuss ;  it's  not  me,  though,  of 
course,  it's  hard  you  always  being  away  like  this." 

"  Tell  her  she  won't  gain  anything  by  making  a  fuss,"  Alfred 
Wimple  said,  in  the  hard  voice  Aunt  Anne  knew  so  well. 

"  She  says  all  the  four  years  we  have  been  married,  you  have 
not  kept  me  decently  three  months  together." 

Aunt  Anne  held  on  to  the  shed  for  dear  life,  and  her  heart 
stood  still. 

"  I  shall  keep  you  decently  by-and-by,  Caroline." 
"  And  then  she's  always  going  on  about  what  you  owe  her.    I 
daren't  go  up  to  London  any  more,  she  leads  me  such  a  life." 
"  Tell  her  I'll  pay  her  by-and-by,"  Alfred  Wimple  said. 
"I'm  sure  if  it  wasn't  for  grandmother  being  at  Liphook,  I 
don't  know  what  I'd  do.    Sometimes  I  think  I'd  better  get  a  place 
of  some  sort,  then  I'd  be  able  to  help  you." 

"  But  your  grandmother  doesn't  lead  you  a  life,  Caroline  ?  " 
"  Well,  you  see,  it  was  she  made  us  get  married,  so  she  can't 
well,  and  she  has  kept  mother  quiet  on  that  account ;  but  couldn't 
you  come  to  us  again,  Alfred  ?  I  don't  believe  grandmother  would 
mind.  She  thinks  you  are  yery  wise  to  stay  with  your  aunt  if 
you're  going  to  get  her  money,  and  often  tells  me  I  am  impatient, 
but  I  can't  bear  being  parted  like  this." 

"  And  I  can't  bear  it  either," — something  that  was  equivalent  to 
tenderness  came  into  his  voice.  Aunt  Anne  drew  her  breath  as 
she  heard  it.  "  You  know  I  am  fond  of  you ;  I  never  was  fond  of 
anybody  else." 

"Mother  says  when  first  you  had  her  rooms  in  the  Gray's  Inn 
Eoad,  there  was  some  girl  you  used  to  go  out  with." 
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"  She  was  fond  of  me,"  lie  said,  "  I  didn't  care  about  her." 

"  My  goodness,  look  at  the  rain/'  said  the  woman,  as  it  came 
pouring  down,  "  we  must  stay  here  till  it's  oyer  a  bit.  Alfred, 
you  are  sure  you  are  as  fond  of  me  as  eyer  ?  " 

"I  am  just  as  fond  of  you,  I  am  fonder.  Ton  don't  suppose  I 
stay  with  an  old  woman  from  choice,  do  you  ?  I  do  it  just  as  much 
for  your  sake  as  mine,  Caroline." 

"  Call  me  your  wife  again — you  haven't  done  it  lately — and  low 
me,  do  kiss  me ! " 

"  You  are  my  wife,"  he  said,  "  and  you  know  I  am  fond  of  yon, 

and "    Aunt  Anne  heard  the  sound  of  his  kisses.     "  I  like 

holding  you  again,"  he  went  on, "  it's  awful  being  always  with  that 
old  woman." 

"  Well,  you  don't  have  to  kiss  her  as  she's  your  aunt,"  she  said 
with  a  laugh. 

"  I  have  to  kiss  her  night  and  morning,"  he  answered ;  "  but  I 
get  out  of  her  way  as  much  as  possible ;  you  can  bet  that." 

"  Mother  and  grandmother  are  always  saying  perhaps  she  wiH 
give  you  the  slip  and  leave  her  money  to  somebody  else." 

"  I  don't  think  she'll  do  that,"  he  said,  "  but  that's  one  reason 
why  I  keep  a  sharp  look-out." 

"  Hasn't  she  got  anything  now  ?  You  don't  seem  to  get  much 
out  of  her,  if  she  has." 

"  She's  a  close-fisted  old  woman.  Come  up  closer  on  mj 
shoulder,  Caroline — I  like  feeling  your  face  there." 

"  Suppose  she  died  to-morrow,"  the  woman  said,  "  where  would 
you  be  then  ?  " 

"  Of  course  there's  that  danger.    One  must  risk  something." 

"  And  is  she  sure  to  get  money  when  this — what  is  it  ?— her 
cousin  dies  ?  " 

11  She'll  get  five-and-twenty  thousand  pounds.  I  have  seen  his 
will,  so  I  know  it's  true." 

"  Does  she  know  herself?  " 

"  No,"  and  he  laughed  a  little  short  laugh. 

Aunt  Anne,  listening  and  shuddering,  remembered  oddly  that 
she  had  hardly  ever  heard  him  laugh  in  her  life  before. 

"  But  how  did  you  manage  to  see  the  will  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  before,  Caroline,  I  saw  it  in  my  uncle's  office,  so 
there  is  no  mistake  about  it,  if  that  is  what  you  mean." 

Aunt  Anne  nodded  her  weary  head  to  herself.  "William 
Rammage  was  right,"  she  thought ;  "  he  is  justified.  I  might  have 
known  that  at  least  he  would  not  deceive  me." 

"  And  has  she  left  it  all  to  you,  Alfred  ?  "  the  girl's  voice— for 
it  was  a  girl's  voice— asked. 
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"  Every  penny ;  I  took  good  care  of  that,  and  I'll  take  good 
care  she  doesn't  alter  it,  too." 

"  But  when  do  you  think  she'll  get  it  ?  " 
"  As  soon  as  this  cousin  of  hers  dies.    He  has  been  dying  these 
ever  so  many  months,"  Alfred  Wimple  said,  discontentedly ;  "  only 
he's  bo  long  about  it." 

"  But  she  won't  give  it  to  you  right  away  when  she  has  got  it 
herself.     You'll  have  to  wait  till  she  dies." 

"I  don't  think  she'll  live  long,"  he  said,  grimly;  "I'm  half 
afraid,  sometimes,  that  she  won't  last  as  long  as  he  will,  unless  he 
makes  haste." 

"  We'll  have  good  times,  Alfred,  once  we've  got  our  money." 
"  Ycb,  *we  will,"  he  answered  with  determination. 
"  You  mustn't  think  that  I  care  only  for  the  money,"  the  girl 
went  on  ;  "  it's  your  being  away  that  I  care  about  most." 

"  I  care  about  money ;  I  want  money,  Caroline,  I  don't  like 
being  poor." 

"  You  see,  I  have  always  been  poor  and  don't  mind  so  much." 
"  You  won't  be  poor  by-and-by  when  the  old  woman  is  dead. 
1  hope  it  won't  be  long,  for  I  can't  stand  it  much  longer." 
"  Isn't  she  kind  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  she  means  to  be  kind,"  he  said  gratingly.  "  She 
whines  about  me  so  and  is  always  wanting  to  kiss  me,"  and  he 
made  a  harsh  sound  in  his  throat ;  "  I  can't  bear  being  kissed  by 
an  old  woman." 

"  It  doesn't  matter  when  she  is  your  aunt ;  it  isn't  as  if  you 
were  married  to  her.  Wouldn't  it  be  awful  to  be  married  to  an 
old  woman?" 

"  Ugh !  I  think  I  should  kill  her,  Caroline.  Let  me  kiss 
you." 

"  Let's  say  all  we'll  do  when  we  get  our  money,  Alfred,  dear," 
the  girl  said,  in  a  wheedling  voice.  "  I  am  glad  of  this  rain,  for 
we  can't  go  back  till  it  leaves  off  a  bit ;  let's  say  all  well  do  when 
we  get  her  money." 

"  I  believe  you  care  more  about  her  money  than  you  do  about 
me,"  he  said,  in  the  grumbling  voice  Aunt  Anne  knew  well. 

"  No,  you  don't,"  and  she  laughed  a  little ;  "  you  don't  think 
that  a  bit.    I  am  fonder  of  you  than  the  day  I  was  married." 

"  You  were  fond  enough  then,"  he  said,  almost  tenderly ;  "  I 
shall  never  forget  you  kissing  your  wedding-gown  as  you  sat  and 
.    stitched  at  it  the  night  before." 

"  I  thought  I'd  never  get  it  done  in  time." 

"  You  were  determined  to  have  a  new  one,  weren't  you  ?  " 

"I  thought  it  would  be  unlucky  if  I  didn't,  though    there 
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wasn't  anybody  but  you  to  see  it  It  isn't  that  I  care  for  mondy, 
Alfred,"  she  went  on,  "  don't  think  it.  It's  only  mother  that 
makes  the  fuss.  We'll  pay  bor  up  quick  when  we're  got  it,  and 
we'll  be  awfully  good  to  grandmother;  but  as  for  me  I  wouldn't 
care  if  you  hadn't  a  penny.    It's  only  you  I  want." 

"And  it's  only  you  I  want,"  he  said,  with  a  little  cough  that 
belied  his  words. 

"  What  is  that  rustling,  Alfred ;  is  there  anyone  about  ?  " 

"  It's  only  the  rain  among  the  gorse  and  leaves ;  I  wish  it  would 
leave  off — I  ought  to  be  getting  in." 

"  What  time  is  she  coming  back  from  London  ?  " 

"  I  expect  she'll  be  here  soon  now.  Tou  had  better  give  me 
that  money,  Caroline." 

"  It's  hidden  in  my  dress,  wait  till  I  get  it  out ;  I  hope  mother 
won't  hear  I  was  paid  or  she'll  wonder  what  I'ye  done  with  it." 

"  I  can't  do  without  a  little  money,"  he  said,  in  the  tone  Aunt 
Anne  had  often  heard ;  "  and  the  old  woman  is  so  close-fisted  she 
expects  me  to  account  for  everything  she  gives  me." 

"  Well,  there  it  is,  twenty-two  shillings  and  sixpence.  I  don't 
want  grandmother  to  know,  for  she  said  last  time  she  wondered 
you  liked  taking  it." 

"  A  man  has  a  right  to  his  wife's  earnings." 

"Well,  I've  got  three  dresses  in  the  house  to  do,  they'll  come 
to  a  good  bit.  It  isn't  that  I  mind  giving  it.  Alfred,  there's 
someone  against  the  back  of  the  shed." 

"  It's  only  the  branches  of  the  trees  brushing  against  it "  he 
said.    "  I  must  go  back,  the  old  woman  will  be  coming  home," 

"  Don't  go  till  it  stops  raining  a  bit,"  she  pleaded ;  "  and  put 
your  arms  tighter  round  me,  I  am  not  with  you  so  often  now. 
Aren't  you  glad  I  am  not  an  old  woman." 

"  Ugh ! "  and  he  made  a  sound  of  disgust.  "  Old  women  make 
me  sick." 

"Well,  you'll  be  old  long  before  I  am,"  she  said  with  a 
triumphant  laugh.    "  My  goodness,  look  at  the  rain ! " 

Aunt  Anne  went  slowly  along  the  narrow  pathway,  down  into 
the  valley  and  up  towards  the  larch  and  fir  trees  again.  Her 
strength  was  almost  spent  when  she  reached  the  garden.  She 
bent  her  head  beneath  the  downpour  and  dragged  herself  in 
such  frightened  haste  as  she  could  manage  to  the  house.  She 
stopped  for  a  moment  beneath  the  verandah  as  if  to  be  sure  that 
she  was  awake.  She  looked  half-incredulously  down  at  her  wet 
and  clinging  clothes,  and  then  into  the  darkness  and  distance. 
Beyond  the  trees  and  across  the  valley  she  knew  that  two  people 
were  saying  their  good-byes.     She  imagined  their  looks  and 
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words  and  their  caresses.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  were 
theirs — it  had  been  pulled  from  under  her  feet  to  make  a  heaven 
for  them.  She  was  trembling  with  cold  and  fear,  but  she  told 
herself  that  there  was  one  thing  left  at  which  she  must  clutch  a 
little  longer — her  self-control  and  dignity. 

"  I  thought/'  she  said  bewildered,  and  with  the  strange  hunted 

look  on  her  face  as  she  entered  the  cottage — "  I  thought  God  had 

forgiven  me  and  sent  him  back,  but  it  is  all  a  mistake.    Perhaps 

he  is  part  of  my  punishment."  Everything  looked  strange  to  her  as 

if  years  had  passed  since  she  set  out  only  an  hour  ago.    She  stood 

by  the  drawing-room  door  for  a  moment,  looking  in  at  the  fire 

that  had  burnt  up  and  made  a  cheerful  blaze,  but  she  was  afraid 

to  go  very  near  to  it.    She  felt  like  an  outcast  from  everywhere : 

there  was  no  place  for  her  in  the  world,  no  one  who  wanted  her, 

nothing  left  to  do.    And  there  was  no  love  for  her,  and  no  forget  - 

fulness;  she  had  to  bear  pain — that  alone  was  her  portion.     She 

wanted  to  lie  down  and  die  very  much,  but  death  and  love  alike 

are  often  strangely  difficult  to  those  who  need  them  most.    She 

meandered  into  the  kitchen  without  any  settled  plan  of  what  she 

was  going  to  do. 

"  Jane,"  she  said,  "  the  moment  you  have  finished  taking  in  the 
dinner,  I  want  you  to  go  upstairs  and  follow  the  directions  I  will 
give  you." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  Jane  answered  with  some  astonishment  when 
she  had  listened ;  "  but  do  you  mean  to-night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  mean  to-night,"  Aunt  Anne  said,  and  turned  away. 
"  Let  me  take  your  shawl,  ma'am  :  why,  it  is  wringing  wet. 
"  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  divest  me  of  it,"  the  old  lady  said 
gently,  "  and  if  you  will  bring  me  my  cap  and  slippers ;  I  am 
fatigued  and  cannot  ascend  the  stairs."    She  sat  down  for  a  minute 
and  listened  to  Jane's  footsteps  going  and  returning.    It  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  house  were  full  of  shame  and  agony,  a  single  step 
in  any  direction  might  take  her  into  its  midst — she  did  not  dare 
venture  there  till  she  had  finished  the  task  that  was  before  her. 
She  went  into  the  dining-room  with  a  strange  bewildered  air, 
as  if  she  were  doubtful  whether  it  was  the  room  that  she  had 
known  so  well  or  if  it  had  somehow  been  changed  in  the  last 
hour.     The  cloth  was  laid  for  dinner,  the  primroses  were  in 
their  place,  the  candles  were  lighted,  for  it  was  nearly  dinner- 
time; the  blinds  were  down  and  the  curtains  drawn.    She  looked 
at  the  easy-chair  she  had  put  ready  for  Alfred,  with  the  little 
table  beside  it,  and  the  papers  and  the  violets.    Then  she  went  up 
to  the  mantelpiece  and  rang  a  hand-bell  that  stood  on  it. 
"  Jane,"  she  said, "  take  away  Mr.  Wimple's  slippers,  he  will  not 
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require  them ;  put  them  with  the  other  things,  as  I  told  you.*' 
She  pushed  the  easy-chair  to  its  place  away  from  the  fire,  put  the 
little  table  back  into  the  corner,  and  hid  the  papers  and  the 
violets  out  of  sight,  for  she  could  not  bear  to  see  them.  She 
looked  at  the  cloth  again,  and  taking  up  the  things  that  had  been 
laid  for  her  carried  tbem  to  the  sideboard. 

"  You  need  not  set  a  place  for  me,"  she  said  to  Jane,  who  still 
lingered  half-wonderingly.  "  I  dined  early  in  town ;  it  is  only  for 
Mr.  Wimple,"  and  she  went  back  to  the  drawing-room.  She 
hesitated  for  a  moment  by  the  door,  she  felt  as  if  the  dead  people 
who  had  known  it  in  bygone  years  were  softly  crowding  into  it 
now,  as  if  they  would  witness  the  scene  that  was  before  her  and 
look  on  at  all  she  had  to  bear,  just  for  a  little  while,  before  she 
became  one  of  them.  She  gathered  courage  to  walk  to  one  of  the 
chairs,  she  put  the  peacock  screen  beside  her  and  waited.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  went  by,  while  she  sat  staring  at  the  fire  with  her 
hands  clasped  and  her  head  drooping,  or  at  the  darkness  outside 
the  windows  that  looked  towards  the  garden.  But  she  could 
scarcely  bear  to  turn  her  head  in  that  direction.  All  the  time 
she  was  listening  curiously  and  with  a  shrinking  dread  to  the 
sound  of  footsteps.    Jane  came  to  her. 

"  The  dinner  is  ready,"  she  said ;  "  it's  a  pity  Mr.  Wimple  don't 
come — I  wanted  to  get  home  to  mother  a  bit  early  to-night.  Her 
cough  was  worse  this  morning." 

"  You  can  go  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  your  duties,"  Aunt 
Anne  said ;  "  and  remind  me  to  pay  you  your  wages,  for  I  am 
often  oblivious  " — the  words  died  away  on  her  lips.  She  had  heard 
the  handle  of  the  hall-door  turn. 


Chapter  XX. 

The  rain  showed  no  signs  of  abating,  but  Alfred  Wimple  was 
chilly  and  hungry.  Moreover,  he  was  tired  of  the  tete  a  tete  in 
the  shed,  and  he  had  a  dull  curiosity  to  hear  the  result  of  Aunt 
Anne's  visit  to  town.  It  was  certain  to  provide  some  sort  of 
excitement  for  the  evening.  If  she  had  brought  back  money,  she 
would  reap  the  benefit  of  it ;  if  she  had  not,  he  could  at  least  make 
her  suffer,  and  to  watch  her  suffer  would  provide  him  a  satisfaction 
over  which  he  gloated  more  and  more  with  every  experience  of  it. 
He  buttoned  his  coat,  turned  up  the  bottoms  of  his  trousers,  and 
looked  for  his  umbrella ;  then  hesitated  a  moment  and  looked  over 
at  the  weather.    He  hated  rain. 
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"I  wish  I  had  thought  to  bring  myself  an  umbrella,"  his 
companion  said ;  "  it's  a  long  way  across.    Joe  Pook  is  oyer  at 
The  Huts  with  his  cart,  and  he'll  drive  me  back,  but  it's  a  good  bit 
to  there." 
Alfred  Wimple  coughed. 

"  I  can't  let  you  have  mine,"  and  he  held  it  firmly ;  "  my  chest 
is  not  strong." 

"I  wasn't  saying  it  for  that,"  she  answered;  "I  was  only 
thinking  it  was  a  pity  I  didn't  bring  one.  Good-bye;  you'll 
take  care  of  yourself,  won't  ^ou  ?  " 

"  I  will  try,"  he  said  in  his  most  sombre  manner,  as  though  he 
felt  it  to  be  an  important  undertaking.     "  Good-bye,  Caroline." 

Before  they  were  many  yards  apart  she  turned  and  went  after 
him.  Her  jacket  was  already  wet  with  rain,  her  black  straw 
hat  was  shining  with  it.  There  was  an  anxious  excitement  in 
her  manner. 

"  Alfred,"  she  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  looked  at  his 
face  while  she  spoke,  "  you  care  about  me  really,  don't  you  ?  " 
"  Why  do  you  ask  that  again  and  now  ?  " 
"I  don't  know.  Mother  said  once  that  you  had  love  for 
nothing  but  yourself.  It  isn't  true,  is  it?  Sometimes  I  think  I 
would  have  done  better  if  I  had  married  Albert  Spark.  I  believe 
Jta's  fonder  of  me  now  than  you  are." 

He  looked  impatient  and  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  He  could  not 
^understand  unselfish  love;  self-protection  was  his  own  strongest 
leeling;  everything  else  was  merely  a  means,  a  weapon  to  be 
;used  in  attaining  it. 

"  You  mustn't  keep  me  in  the  rain,"  he  said,  "  the  old  woman 
will  be  back  by  this  time.  Why  do  you  think  I  don't  care  for 
fou?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  and  as  she  spoke  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes ; 
"  I  think  it  was  because  you  just  let  me  go  in  the  rain  and  didn't 
see  that  I'd  get  wet  through.  It  doesn't  matter,  but  I'd  like  you 
to  have  seen  it." 

"You  are  stronger  than  I  am.  It  is  dangerous  for  me  to  get 
wet :  I  came  out  in  the  rain  to  meet  you." 

'"    "And  then  perhaps  I  oughtn't  to  say  it,  but  you  took   the 
r  money  and  didn't  offer  me  to  keep  any  for  myself." 

"I  didn't  know  you  wanted  it.      You  can't  expect  me  to  be 
^without  a  shilling  in  my  pocket." 

J:     "  No,"  and  she  burst  into  tears ;  "  it's  only  sometimes  I  get 
^dissatisfied,"  she  added  apologetically. 

l[     "  You  should  have  done  it  in  the  shed.    You  ought  not  to  keep 
l1ft  me  here  in  the  rain.    You  know  that." 

m.'  xov.  2  p 
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"  No,  I  oughtn't;  you  go  on,  dear/' — there  was  sudden  repentance 
in  her  voice.  "  Just  kiss  me  and  say  you  are  fond  of  me  again." 
He  leant  over  her,  and  for  a  moment  his  eyes  flashed,  as  he  kissed 
her  with  a  loathsome  eagerness  that  left  the  woman's  heart  more 
hungry  than  before. 

"  I  am  fond  of  you,"  he  said ;  "  you  know  I  am  fond  of  yon— 
when  I  see  you.  But  I  can't  come  to  Liphook  to  be  dunned  for 
money." 

"  I  always  do  the  best  I  can  to  get  things  for  you,  and  if  I  hare 
plenty  of  work  I'll  take  care  it's  more  comfortable,  if  you'll  only 
come.  There,  go  now,  Alfred  dear.  I  don't  want  to  keep  you  in 
the  wet.  It's  only  that  we  have  been  married  these  four  years, 
and  somehow  we  never  seemed  to  have  got  any  good  of  it  yet." 
She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck  for  a  moment.  "I  am  awful 
fond  of  you  ?  "  she  said  and  turned  away. 

Something  in  her  voice  touched  him,  or  it  might  have  been  thai 
he  was  fonder  of  her  than  he  supposed,  for  as  he  went  by  the 
pathway    that    poor    Aunt    Anne   had    hurried    along,    bowed 
down  with  insult  and  despair,  only  twenty  minutes  before,  there 
was  a  less  sullen  expression  than  usual  on  his  face.    He  thought 
of  the  clinging  hands  and  tearful  eyes,  and  the  undisguised  love 
written  on  her  face,  with  something  like  satisfaction.    He  would 
settle  down  with  her  once  he  possessed  the  money.    He  liked  the 
idea  of  it ;  it  would  be  good  to  be  waited  upon  by  her,  to  go  abroad 
with  her  perhaps,  to  buy  comfort  and  luxury,  and  to  feel  her 
hanging  about  him.    He  lingered  in  thought  over  her  caresses; 
he  remembered  Aunt  Anne,  and  shuddered.    He  had  said  truly 
enough  that  he  could  not  bear  the  latter  much  longer ;  toleration 
had  grown  to  endurance,  endurance  to  dislike,  and  dislike  to 
loathing.    He  was  sensible  of  even  being  beneath  the  same  roof 
with  her ;  her  voice  irritated  him,  her  touch  produced  a  feeling 
that  was  almost  fear.    Every  step  he  made  now  towards  the 
house  that  contained  her  was  reluctant  and  almost  shrinking.    He 
could  just  bear  life  with  her  if  she  gave  him  good  food  and  comfort 
and  money  he  could  not  obtain  elsewhere ;  but  unless  she  gave  him 
these  things,  which  he  counted  worth  any  price  that  could  be 
paid,  he  felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  stay  with  her  longer. 
Warmth  and  idleness  and  comfort  were  gods  to  him ;  but  even  so 
his  loathing  for  the  poor  soul  who  had  struggled  for  months  to 
give  them  to  him  was  developing  into  horror.    He  waited  doggedly 
day  after  day  for  Sir  William  Eammage's  death.    When  that 
happened  he  would  seize  the  money  that  would  be  hers  and 
without  mercy  leave  her  to  her  fate :  he  and  Caroline  would  get 
away  till  she  were  dead.    If  she  would  not  give  it  him  easily, 
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then  he  would  make  life  impossible  for  her  to  bear.  He  had  not 
the  least  intention  of  murdering  her,  but  in  imagination  he  often 
put  his  hands  round  her  throat  and  all  his  fingers  felt  her  life 
growing  still  beneath  them.  He  resented  everything  she  did,  her 
voice,  her  footstep,  her  tender  wrinkled  face,  he  felt  as  if  her 
winking  left  eye  were  driving  him  mad,  as  if  there  was  poison  in 
her  breath.  He  considered  her  life  an  offence  against  him,  except 
as  a  means  of  giving  him  money.  When  once  she  had  done  that, 
when  she  had  given  him  the  thousands  for  which  he  had  married 
her,  he  wanted  her  for  ever  out  of  his  sight,  and  under  ground : 
he  gloated  in  imagination  over  the  deepness  of  the  grave  into 
which  he  would  have- her  put,  and  the  silence  and  darkness  that 
would  surround  her. 

He  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  dip.    He  reflected  with  triumph 

that  it  was  too  late  for  any  question  of  going  to  the  station  to  meet 

the  half-past  six  o'clock  train.    He  thought  of  the  rain  that  would 

fall  upon  her  as  she  drove  to  the  cottage.    He  wondered  if  she 

had  left  her  cloak  behind,  and  imagined  the  cold  and  pain  she 

would   suffer  without   it.    He  could  see  her  in   the  open  cart 

bending  her  head  and  shoulders  beneath  the  grey  storm,  carrying 

the  bag  that  contained  the  dinner  for  him,  and  he  imagined  the 

bulging  condition  in  which  the  bag  would  return.    If  she  had 

not  brought  back  all  he  considered  necessary  for  his  comfort,  she 

would   tremble   to  see   him,  and  he  would  not  spare  her  one 

single  pang.    He  was  among  the  firs  and  larches,  within  sight  of 

the  cottage  windows.    He  hated  to  think  that  she  was  behind 

them,  that  almost  immediately  he  would  be  in  the  same  room 

with  her,  sitting  opposite  to  her  at  table.    He  thought  of  himself 

as  a  martyr,  and  of  her  as  a  loathsome  burden,  a  presence  that 

had  no  right  to  be  inflicted  on  him ;  one  that  he  would  be  justified 

in  using  any  means  within  his  power  to  remove.    His  feeling  for 

her  had  grown  in  intensity  till  it  threatened  to  burst  the  bonds 

of  reserve  and  silence  in  which  he  had  wrapped  himself.     It  was 

only  with  an  effort  that  he  could  keep  in  all  the  lashing  words 

that  hatred  could  suggest.     He  went  up  the  pathway  as  slowly 

as  she  herself  had  done,  and  walked  round  the  house  under  the 

verandah.    Unknowingly,  in  putting  the  easy-chair  back  into  its 

place,  Aunt  Anne  had  pushed  aside  a  little  bit  of  the  dining-room 

curtain.    He  looked  in  and  saw  the  table  laid,  the  candles  lit  and 

the  bowl  of  primroses ;  they  were  a  sign  that  she  had  returned, 

and  had  not  returned  empty-handed.    He  noticed  that  only  one 

place  was  laid,  and  he  wondered  vaguely  what  it  meant.    He 

thought  of  Aunt  Anne's  face,  and  a  sickening  feeling  came  over 

him.    If  it  had  only  been  a  girl's  face  to  which  he  was  going  in, 
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a  young  woman  who  would  come  to  meet  him  and  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  call  him  endearing  names,  instead  of  the  oli 
woman,  shrivelled  and  wrinkled,  to  whom  in  a  moment  or  two  be 
would  have  to  submit  himself?  He  went  towards  the  front  door 
vaguely  determining  that  he  would  make  her  miserable  that  night 
He  had  a  right  to  everything  she  could  give,  but  she  had  no 
right  to  intrude  herself  upon  his  sight,  and  he  would  make  her 
feel  it. 

There  was  a  click  at  the  gate.  Someone  had  entered  the 
garden  from  the  road.  He  stopped.  A  boy  came  up  to  him 
through  the  darkness. 

"  Wimple  ?  A  telegram,  sir,  there  is  sixpence  for  porterage." 
He  felt  in  his  pocket  among  the  silver  the  woman  had  given  him 
in  the  shed ;  he  found  the  sixpence  and  the  boy  departed.  He 
opened  the  yellow  envelope,  and  stood  still  for  a  moment ;  with  the 
telegram  in  his  hand.  He  guessed  what  it  meant.  He  took  a 
match  from  his  pocket,  struck  a  light,  and  protecting  it  from  the 
wind  with  his  hat,  read : — 

"  Died  at  five  o'clock  from  sudden  attack." 

He  screwed  it  up  into  a  ball  and  put  it  carefully  into  his 
pocket.  His  feeling  for  Aunt  Anne  changed  in  a  moment ;  he  felt 
that  for  this  ope  evening,  at  any  rate,  he  would  endure  her — he 
would  even  be  civil,  since  it  was  through  her  that  he  was  about  to 
gain  all  he  wanted.  He  looked  up  at  the  cottage  before  he 
entered  it  with  the  almost  pleasant  feeling  with  which  a  prisoner 
sometimes  looks  at  his  cell  before  he  departs  into  freedom.  Aunt 
Anne  was  sitting  by  the  drawing-room  fire ;  he  lingered  by  the 
doorway. 

"  You  are  home  then,"  he  said.  There  was  something  exalted 
in  his  voice  that  at  another  time  would  have  made  her  look  up  at 
him  lovingly,  as  he  expected  to  see  her  do  now.^  "But  instead  she 
answered  coldly  and  without  any  words  of  greeting — 

"  Yes,  Alfred,  I  am  home." 

"  What  did  you  do  in  town  ?  "  She  winked  haughtily  and  did 
not  speak. 

"  What  did  you  do  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  I  did  a  great  deal,  and  learnt  many  things  of  which  I  will 
tell  you  when  you  have  finished  your  dinner ;  it  is  quite  ready,  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  go  to  it,  Alfred." 

He  looked  at  her  searchingly,  and  felt  a  little  uneasiness. 

"  Are  you  coming  ?  "  he  asked,  seeing  that  she  did  not  move. 

"  No,  I  have  dined;  but  I  trust  you  will,  be  satisfied  with  what 
I  have  provided  for  you,"  she  said.  Something  in  her  manner 
forced  him  reluctantly  to  ob^y.    He  went  into  the  dining-room; 
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she  shut  the  door  that  led  to  it  and  waited  in  the  firelight. 
Jane  came  in  after  she  had  served  the  sole,  and  drew  down  the 
blinds  and  arranged  the  curtains  and  threw  some  wood  on  the 
fire. 

"  There  is  only  one  candle  left/'  she  said,  "  till  the  two  in  the 
dining-room  are  done  with." 

"It  is  quite  sufficient ;  you  can  light  it  and  put  it  on  this  table. 
As  soon  as  you  have  finished  waiting  upon  Mr.  Wimple  you  will 
go  upstairs  and  do  what  I  have  told  you/'  and  she  was  left  alone 
again.  While  she  looked  at  the  fire  she  could  almost  imagine 
Alfred  Wimple  eating  his  sole ;  she  knew  when  it  was  finished ; 
she  listened  while  Jane  entered  and  pushed  his  plate  through  the 
buttery-hatch ;  she  heard  the  chicken  arrive,  and  imagined  Alfred 
Wimple  solemnly  carving  it.  Her  heart  beat  faster  as  he  went  on 
towards  the  end  of  his  feast ;  she  was  impatient  for  the  crisis  to 
begin.  At  last  he  rose  from  the  table,  opened  the  door  between  the 
rooms,  and  looked  at  her  curiously.  She  rose  and  stood  facing 
him  on  the  rug. 

"  Did  you  bring  a  paper  from  town,  Anne  ?  "  he  asked,  without 
a  word  of  gratitude  for  his  dainty  dinner. 

"  Tes ;  I  brought  some  papers,  but  you  will  not  require  them." 
She  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  went  on  firmly,  "  I  wish  you  to 
know,  Alfred,  that  you  are  about  to  leave  this  house  never  to  enter 
it  again/' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  asked,  and  fastened  his  eyes  on  her 
with  only  a  little  more  expression  in  them  than  usual. 
"  I  mean  that  I  know  everything,  Alfred." 
"  Have  you  seen  my  uncle  ? "  he  asked,  betraying  no  surprise 
and  not  moving  from  the  doorway  by  which  he  stood. 

"  He  is  in  Scotland  for  a  fortnight ;  but  I  know  everything.  I 
know  that  you  have  insulted  and  defamed  me."  She  spoke  in  a 
low  voice  and  so  calmly  that  he  looked  at  her  as  if  he  thought 
she  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  her  own  words.  "  Till  I 
met  you,"  she  went  on,  "  I  bore  an  unsullied  name  and  reputa- 
tion." 

"  What  have  I  done  to  your  name  and  reputation  ?  "  he  asked, 
and  closed  his  lips  as  though  he  were  almost  stupefied  with 
silence.  But  he  went  a  step  towards  her,  with  a  shrinking 
defensive  movement.  She  retreated  towards  the  table  on  which 
the  candle  stood,  a  flickering  witness  of  the  scene  between  them — 
a  scene  full  of  shame  and  suffering  and  unconfessed  fear  for  her, 
of  cruelty  and  loathing  and  bewilderment  for  him ;  and  for  both 
strangely  destitute  of  fire  and  passion. 
"You  have  ruined  both,"  she  said,  "you  have  dared  to  make  a 
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pretence  of  marriage  with  me,  though  yon  were  married  already 
to  an  inferior  person  whom  yon  had  known  at  your  lodgings." 
"Who  told  yon  this?" 

"I  have  seen  and  heard  her.  I  know  everything.  Yon  will 
retire  from  my  presence  this  evening  and  never  enter  it  again." 

"It  is  not  true,"  he  said,  shortly,  and  made  another  step 
forwards,  and  again  she  retreated. 

"It  is  true.  To-morrow  I  shall  go  to  Liphook  and  expose  your 
infamous  behaviour." 

"If  you  dare,"  he  said  almost  fiercely,  and  then ' suddenly 
changed  his  note.  "  I  was  obliged  to  do  it,  Anne/'  he  added,  as  if 
he  had  suddenly  seen  that  the  game  was  up,  und  lying  would 
serve  him  nothing.  "  But  I  was  fond  of  you ;  I  told  you  there 
were  many  difficulties  the  night  I  asked  you  to  marry  me." 

"  No,  Alfred,"  and  for  the  first  time  her  lips  quivered,  "  you 
were  not  fond  of  me.  Even  then  you  were  calculating  that  you 
would  get  the  money  Sir  William  Bammage  had  left  me  in  his  wilL" 
"  What  should  I  know  about  his  will  ?  " 
"  You  were  aware  of  its  contents.  You  went  to  him  in  regard 
to  the  instructions.  I  have  heard  everything  from  his  own  lips." 
He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  still  there  was  no  expression  in 
his  dull  eyes. 

"Bammage  could  not  tell  you  that  I  was  married,"  he  said 
presently.     "  Where  did  you  get  that  ridiculous  story  from  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  a  ridiculous  story.  You  have  married  a  common 
dressmaker,  and  you  presumed  after  that  to  insult  and  impose  on 
me. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do — what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ?  "  he 
asked,  almost  curiously. 

"  I  shall  not  treat  you  with  the  severity  you  deserve,  but  yon 
will  leave  this  house  to-night  and  never  enter  it  again." 
"  I  should  go  to  Liphook.  You  would  not  like  that,  Anne." 
"  Alfred,"  she  said  indignantly,  "  I  could  not  accept  shame  and 
degradation  even  from  a  man  I  love.  Besides,  I  have  no  longer 
any  love  for  you.  You  will  not  dare  to  offer  me  that.  Every 
moment  that  you  stay  in  my  presence  is  an  insult,  I  must  insist 
on  your  leaving  this  house  at  once." 

"  Where  am  I  to  go  ?  "  he  asked,  still  curiously,  looking  at  her 
with  dull,  wide  open  eyes. 

"  That  is  for  your  consideration.    You  and  I  are  apart." 
"  I  have  no  money,"  he  said,  too  much  astonished,  though  he  i 
made  no  sign  of  it,  to  fight  her  fairly.  I 

"  You  have  sufficient  money  for  your  present  necessities,  Alfrei 
You  must  not  think  that  you  can  deceive  me  any  longer.    I  know  i 
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everything  about  you."  Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  him,  and  he 
asked  in  a  manner  that  was  almost  a  threat  though  it  had  no 
effect  upon  her — 

"  Have  you  been  to  Liphook  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  tell  you  where  I  have  been,  Alfred ;  I  have  dis- 
covered your  baseness,  and  that  is  sufficient.  I  know  that  our 
marriage  was  a  mockery,  that  you  dared  to  offer  me  what  you  had 
already  given  to  another  woman.  You  will  go  back  to  her  and  at 
once.  You  came  to  me  solely  for  my  money,  and  of  that  you  will 
not  have  one  penny  piece."  Still  he  stood  looking  at  her,  speech- 
lessly, while  with  each  word  she  said  his  loathing  for  her 
increased,  and  his  anger  grew  more  difficult  to  control.  For 
one  moment  his  lips  parted  and  showed  his  teeth  white  and 
clenched  together. 

"  I  will  have  the  money  yet,  and  you  shall  suffer,"  he  said. 
"  You  will  not,"  she  answered  with  a  determined  wink.     "  I 
have  taken  care  of  that." 

"  You  have  left  it  to  me."  For  a  moment  she  was  silent,  then 
a  light  broke  upon  her,  and  she  spoke  quickly. 

"  Alfred,"  she  said,  "  I  know  now  why  you  put  your  name  in  my 
will  without  mentioning  the  relationship  in  which  I  supposed  you 
stood  to  me,  and  why  you  did  not  put  my  name  in  yours,  but  only 
said  that  you  left  everything  to  your  wife.  You  were  deliberately 
insulting  and  deceiving  me  most  cruelly  even  then,  on  the  day  I 
held  most  sacred." 

i€  I  thought  you  were  fond  of  me,"  he  said,  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  her  last  speech.  For  a  moment  she  could  not  answer  him. 
Only  a  few  hours  before,  and  the  deceptions  of  which  she  had 
known  him  then  to  be  guilty,  had  but  made  him  dearer  to  her. 
She  had  loved  him  with  all  her  own  strength  and  supposed  him  to 
possess  it.  She  had  idealised  him  with  her  own  goodness,  till  she 
had  mistaken  it  for  his.  She  had  never  once  realised  that  any 
comfort  she  gathered  in  through  him  was  but  her  own  feeling 
returning  to  soothe  her  a  little  with  its  own  beauty.  Now  all 
the  glamour  had  vanished  she  loathed  and  shrank  from  him.  It 
was  like  a  death  agony. 

"  I  was  fond  of  you,"  she  said,  "  I  loved  you  more  than  all  the 
world,  and  I  would  have  given  you  my  life,  I  would  have  worked 
for  your  daily  bread.  I  wanted  nothing  in  the  worjd  but  you, 
Alfred,  but  I  am  undeceived.   You  must  go;  you  must  leave  me  and 

at  once.    I  have  desired  Jane  to  pack  your  things " 

"  I  shall  stay,"  he  said  in  a  tone  that  made  her  look  up  quickly. 
"  I  do  not  mean  to  go  until  I  have  the  money  William  Rammage 
has  left  you." 
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"  You  will  not  have  one  penny  piece  of  it,"  she  answered. 

"  I  will/1  he  said,  with  a  quiet  determined  look  she  knew  well 
in  his  eyes;  "he  has  left  it  to  yon  and  yon  have  left  it  to 
me.    I  mean  to  have  it." 

"  It  is  no  use  trying  to  intimidate  me,  Alfred/'  she  said ;  "  it  is 
too  late.  To-morrow  I  shall  make  another  disposition  of  my 
property." 

"  No,  yon  will  not,"  he  said,  "  for  I  shall  not  let  yon  out  of  my 
sight  till  yon  are  dead." 

"Yon  will  gain  nothing  hy  that,  Alfred.  William  Bammage 
also  will  make  another  disposition  of  his  property  to-morrow,  for  I 
told  him  of  onr  marriage." 

"  No,  he  will  not,  Anne,"  he  looked  at  her  with  awful  triumph, 
"  for  he  is  dead  already." 

"Dead  already?  You  are  trying  to  hoodwink  me,  Alfred,  and 
if  it  is  true  it  will  not  alter  my  intention  or  prevent  me  from 
carrying  it  out,"  she  answered,  determined  not  to  let  him  know 
that  her  promised  wealth  had  vanished.  There  was  a  sound  of 
footsteps,  and  then  the  back  door  closed.  Aunt  Anne  quaked  when 
she  heard  it,  for  she  knew  that  Jane  had  gone  home  without 
coming  to  say  the  usual  good-night.  He  heard  it  too,  and  his 
tone  altered  in  a  moment. 

"  You  will  have  no  chance  of  altering  your  intention,  Anne,"  he 
said,  and  went  another  step  towards  her. 

"  Why  ?  "  she  asked,  and  looked  at  him  unflinchingly. 
f<    "Because  you  shall  not  live  to  do  it,"  and  he  went  a  little 
nearer ;  still  she  did  not  quail  for  a  moment. 

"  And  you  think  when  I  am  dead  you  will  go  and  spend  my 
money  with  the  woman  at  Liphook  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said ;  "  I  like  her,  and  I  loathe  you,"  he  drew  the 
word  out  as  if  he  gloated  over  the  sound  of  it,  and  the  awful  look 
came  into  his  eyes  again. 

"  Heaven  has  frustrated  your  design,"  she  said.  "  Alfred,  if 
you  kill  me  you  will  gain  nothing  by  it,  and  the  law  will  punish 
you.  William  Bammage  has  burnt  his  will.  Ue  burnt  it  to-day 
before  my  eyes,  when  he  heard  that  I  had  disgraced  my  family 
and  my  name  by  a  marriage  with  you." 

"  Burnt  it ! "  He  put  out  his  hands  almost  as  if  he  were  going 
to  strangle  her.  "  Then  I  shall  go,  I  shall  go — when  it  suits  me. 
I  only  wanted  your  money.  A  young  man  does  not  marry  an  old 
woman  for  anything  but  money,  Anne.  You  are  loathsome- 
loathsome  and  unwholesome,"  he  repeated,  watching  the  effect  of 
every  word  upon  her,  "  and  I  have  loathed  being  with  you.  I 
shall  go  to  the  other  woman.    She  is  my  wife ;  I  like  her — she  is 
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young — she  is  young — young — not  old  and  loathsome  like  you ! 
I  only  married  you  for  the  sake  of  your  money."  Aunt  Anne 
never  moved  an  inch,  she  only  watched  him  steadily  as  slowly  he 
brought  out  his  sentences,  pausing  between  each  one.  "  You  have 
kept  me  from  her  all  these  months/'  hp  went  on,  concentrating 
himself  on  every  word  he  said,  "  and  now  you  have  taken  from  me 
the  money  I  deserved  for  being  with  you,  Anne — for  being  with 
a  wrinkled  withered  old  woman." 

She  did  not  move  or  speak.  For  a  moment  he  showed  his  teeth 
again,  then  slowly  lifted  his  hands. 

"  Anne,"  he  said,  "  I  am  going  to  strangle  you,"  and  he  bent 
over  her.  He  had  no  intention  of  doing  it,  but  it  pleased  him  to 
torture  and  threaten  her. 

"  If  you  dare  to  touch  me,"  she  said,  and  a  shriek  burst  from  her. 
There  was  the  sound  of  a  door  opening  and  of  footsteps  entering. 

"  Jane !  "  shouted  Aunt  Anne,  u  Jane  ! "  Jane  opened  the  door, 
and  looked  in. 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  I  heard  Mr.  Enox,  the  policeman,  go  by 
and  yon  said  you  wanted  him."  Alfred  Wimple  stared  at  her  in 
astonishment,  and  his  face  blanched.  Aunt  Anne  recovered  her 
self-possession  in  a  moment,  though  she  trembled  from  head  to, 
foot. 

*  If  you  will  ask  him  to  stay  in  the  kitchen,  I  will  speak  to 
him,"  she  said.     Then  she  turned  to  Alfred  Wimple  again. 

"  You  will  only  get  yourself  laughed  at,"  he  said.  She  was 
silent  a  moment ;  she  saw  what  was  in  his  thoughts  and  took 
advantage  of  it. 

"  You  do  not  deserve  my  clemency/'  she  said,  "  but  I  will  extend 
it  to  you,  provided  you  will  go  from  the  house  this  minute.  If 
you  do  not  I  shall  take  measures  to  punish  you." 

He  was  trembling  and  could  not  speak. 

She  opened  the  door.  "  Jane,"  she  called,  a  get  Mr.  Wimple's 
portmanteau ;  have  you  put  everything  into  it  ?  " 

"  Everything  but  the  slippers.  It's  raining,  ma'am/'  the  girl 
added,  not  in  the  least  understanding  what  was  going  on.  But 
Aunt  Anne  had  shut  the  door,  and  turned  to  Alfred  Wimple 
again. 

"  Now  you  will  go,"  she  said. 

"  I  cannot  go  in  the  rain,  Anne,"  he  answered,  and  made  a  sound 
in  his  throat ;  "  you  know  how  bad  my  cough  is.  You  cannot 
turn  me  out  in  this  weather.  I  was  angry  just  now.  I  did  not 
mean  it." 

"  You  will  go  immediately,"  she  siid,  "  you  shall  not  remain 
another  hour  under  my  roof. 
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M  It  will  kill  me  to  go  in  this  rain/9  he  said  doggedly. 

"  You  would  have  killed  me  when  you  thought  you  would  get 
William  Bammage's  money  by  it;  you  are  not  fit  to  remain  another 
hour  in  the  same  house  with  the  woman  you  have  wronged,  and 
you  shall  not.  Your  coat  is  in  the  hall  ready  for  you,"  and  she 
went  towards  the  door.  "  You  will  go  this  very  moment,  and  you 
will  never  venture  to  come  near  me  again." 

"  I  have  been  coughing  all  day/'  he  almost  pleaded,  utterly 
confounded  by  the  turn  things  had  taken. 

"  I  brought  you  some  lozenges  from  London,  before  I  knew  all 
your  baseness/'  and  she  fumbled  in  her  pocket.  "  Here  they  are, 
and  you  can  take  them  with  you."  She  put  them  down  before  him 
on  the  table,  and  went  slowly  out  to  the  kitchen.  "  Officer,"  she 
said,  "  I  will  not  detain  you  about  the  wood  this  evening.  I  want 
you  to  walk  with  Mr.  Wimple  as  far  as  SteggalTs,  and  see  him 
into  a  waggonette  j  and  there,"  she  added  in  a  low  voice,  "is 
a  half-crown  to  recompense  you  for  your  trouble." 

"  It's  very  wet,  ma'am ;  is  the  gentleman  obliged  to  go  to- 
night?" 

"  Yes,"  and  winking  sternly,  she  opened  the  street  door  wide. 
"  Yes,  he  is  obliged  to  go  to-night."  With  a  puzzled  air,  Jane 
picked  up  the  portmanteau.  Alfred  Wimple  took  it  from  her 
with  sulky  reluctance.  For  a  moment  they  all  stood  looking  out 
at  the  blackness  of  the  fir-trees,  and  listened  to  the  falling  rain. 
Aunt  Anne  turned  to  the  little  hat-stand  in  the  halL  "  Here  is  an 
umbrella,  Alfred,"  she  said,  "  and  you  have  your  lozenges.  Good- 
night, officer,"  and  she  did  not  say  another  word.  The  two  men 
went  out  together.  She  shut  the  door,  double-locked  it,  and 
drew  the  bolts  at  the  top  and  bottom — it  was  the  last  sound  that 
Alfred  Wimple  heard  as  he  left  the  cottage. 

For  a  moment  Aunt  Anne  stood  still,  listening  to  his  footsteps, 
she  waited  to  hear  the  click  of  the  gate  as  it  shut  behind  them. 
Then  with  a  strange  dazed  manner,  as  if  she  were  not  quite  sure 
that  she  was  awake,  she  went  back  to  the  drawing-room. 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,"  asked  the  servant,  " isn't  Mr.  Wimple 
coming  back  to-night  ? — for  you  won't  like  being  left  alone,  and  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  about  mother." 

"You  can  go  to  her,"  Aunt  Anne  answered.  A  desperate 
longing  to  be  alone  was  upon  her,  she  wanted  to  think  quietly, 
and  it  seemed  impossible  to  do  so  while  anyone  remained  beneath 
the  same  roof  with  her.  She  was  impatient  for  a  spell  of  loneli- 
ness before  she  died.  She  felt  that  she  was  going  to  die,  that  she 
had  heard  her  death-sentence  in  the  shed  beyond  the  valley. 
There  was  no  gainsaying  it,  shame  and  agony  were  going  to  kill 
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her.  But  first  she  wanted  to  be  alone,  to  realise  all  that  had 
happened,  and  how  it  had  come  about.  She  remembered  suddenly, 
but  only  for  a  moment,  that  Alfred  had  stated  that  William 
Bammage  was  dead.  It  was  untrue  of  course,  Alfred  could  not 
have  known.  Besides,  William  Bammage's  life  or  death  con- 
cerned her  no  longer,  in  his  money  she  took  no  further  interest. 
She  only  wanted  to  be  alone  and  to  think.  "  You  can  go  to  your 
mother,  Jane,"  she  repeated;  "I  wish  to  be  left  alone,  I  have  a 
predilection  for  solitude.' 

"  "Yes,  ma'am/'  the  girl  answered  hesitatingly,  "and  you  said 
I  was  to  remind  you  about  the  wages;  I  wouldn't,  only  mother's 
bad." 

"  I  will  pay  them."    She  opened  her  purse  and  counted  out 

the  few  silver  coins  left  in  it.     "  I  must  remain  a  sixpence  in 

your  debt ;  this  is  all  the  change  I  have  for  the  moment."    She 

put  her  empty  purse  down  on  the  table  and  knew  that  she  had 

not  a  penny  left  in  the  world.    For  a  moment  she  was  silent,  she 

looked  puzzled  as  if  she  were  doing  a  mental  sum.    Then  she 

looked  up.     "  Jane,"  she  said,  "  you  can  take  the  remains  of  the 

chicken  and  the  sole  to  your  mother,  and  anything  else  that  was 

left  from  dinner.     I  shall  not  require  it"    She  dreaded  seeing 

anything  that  Alfred  Wimple  had  touched.    She  felt  that  even 

down  to  the  smallest  detail  she  must  rid  herself  of  all  that  had 

had  to  do  with  her  life  of  shame  and  disgrace,  and  there  was  not 

much  time  left  her  in  which  to  do  it.     She  must  begin  at  once ; 

when  she  had  made  her  life  clean  and  spotless  again,  she  would 

look  up  and  meet  death  unabashed. 

"  I  am  ready,  ma'am,"  Jane  said  presently,  and  looked  in  with 
her  basket  on  her  arm.  Aunt  Anne  got  up  and  followed  her  te 
the  back  door  in  order  to  see  that  it  was  made  fast.  She  shook 
with  fear  when  she  beheld  the  night.  Under  that  sky  and 
through  the  darkness  Alfred  Wimple  was  making  his  way  to 
Liphook.  The  very  air  seemed  to  have  pollution  in  it.  She 
retreated  thankfully  to  the  covering  of  the  cottage,  but  the 
stillness  appalled  her  once  she  was  wholly  alone  in  it.  She  stood 
in  the  hall  for  a  moment  and  listened :  there  was  not  a  sound. 
She  waited  for  a  moment  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  remembered 
Alfred's  room  above,  from  which  every  trace  of  him  had  been 
removed,  but  she  had  not  courage  to  mount  the  stairs.  She  went 
back  into  the  little  drawing-room  and  shut  the  door,  and  taking 
up  her  empty  purse  from  beside  the  candlestick,  put  it  into  her 
pocket.  As  in  the  morning,  her  hand  touched  something  that 
should  not  be  there ;  but  she  knew  what  it  was  this  time,  and 
pulled  it  out  quickly.    It  was  the  blue  tie  of  Alfred  Wimple's 
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that  she  had  kissed  in  the  train.  With  a  little  cry  of  horror 
she  threw  it  on  the  fire,  and  held  it  down  with  the  poker  as 
William  Bammage  had  held  down  his  burning  will.  As  she  did 
so  her  eyes  caught  the  wedding-ring  on  her  left  hand;  in  a 
moment  she  had  polled  it  off  her  trembling  finger  and  put  it  in 
the  fire  too.  The  flame  blazed  and  smouldered  and  died  away, 
and  her  excitement  with  it.  But  she  had  not  strength  to  rise 
from  the  ground  on  which  she  had  been  kneeling ;  she  pulled  the 
cushion  down  from  the  back  of  the  easy-chair,  and  sank  a 
miserable  heap  on  the  rug. 
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